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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  favourable  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
this  description  of  the  process  of  individual  emigration, 
has  induced  the  Autlior  to  hope,  that  his  attempt  to 
promote  a  general  and  systematic  plan  of  colonization 
might  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful,  by  being 
reprinted  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers.  In  this  form,  there- 
fore, it  is  respectfully  presented  to  the  Public. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  increasing  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family  in 
England,  in  which  the  competition  for  mere  subsistence 
has  become  so  keen ;  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of 
providing  for  children  when  their  maturer  years  render 
it  imperative  on  the  parent  to  seek  for  some  profession 
or  calling  on  which  they  may  rely  for  their  future 
support,  has  excited  among  all  classes  a  strong  attention 
towards  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  where  fertile  and 
unclaimed  lands,  almost  boundless  in  extent,  await  only 
the  labour  of  a  man  to  produce  all  that  man  requires. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  there  must  be  some  strange 
neglect  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  government  or 
legislature  of  a  state  when  a  large  portion  of  an  active, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  population,  willing  to  work, 
and  capable  of  producing  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  subsistence,  and  of  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
national  wealth,  cannot   make    the   wealth- producing 
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power  of  their  labour  available.  It  is  painfully  vexa- 
tious to  behold  in  one  part  of  the  national  dominions  an 
excess  of  population  wanting  land  to  work  on,  and  in 
continual  apprehension  for  the  next  day's  food,  and  in 
another  part  an  excess  of  land  wanting  a  population 
to  work  it ;  and  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  neither 
tlie  government  nor  the  legislature  has  instituted  any 
national  measure  to  supply  the  deficiency  on  the  one 
side  from  the  excess  on  the  other ;  a  measure  wliich, 
while  it  would  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
would  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

All  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  colonies 
must  feel,  that  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  poor's  rates  for  some  years  past  had  been 
directed  to  a  systematic  plan  of  national  emigration,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  wretched,  half-starved  pauper 
into  the  contented,  well-fed  colonist,  all  the  irritation 
and  ill-will  which  have  been  caused  by  the  concoction 
of  the  new  poor-law,  for  grinding  the  labouring  man 
down  to  the  lowest  degree  above  starvation  point,  might 
have  been  happily  avoided.  Were  this  act  of  national 
charity  and  national  wisdom  to  be  even  now  adopted, 
those  huge  and  unsightly  receptacles  of  misery  which 
the  union  workhouses  present  to  the  people's  execration ; 
those  engenderers  of  discontents;  those  nurseries  of 
Cliartism  ;  those  normal  schools  of  plots  and  treasons ; 
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those  frowning  and  repulsive  prisons  for  the  poor,  pro- 
claiming in  the  severity  of  their  privations  how  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  the  rich  is  poverty ;  and  practically 
complaining,  as  they  impiously  do,  of  the  improvidence 
of  God  in  allowing  creatures  to  be  bom  into  a  world 
which  political  economists  have  pronounced  to  be  already 
overstocked ;  those  foul  blots,  from  a  hard  and  selfish 
system  of  short-sighted  saving,  on  the  fair  country  of 
England,  might  be  levelled  with  the  ground — amidst  the 
shame  and  repentance  of  society,  for  having,  even  for  a 
time,  permitted  so  dangerous  an  experiment  on  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  British  people. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  class  dependent  on  manual 
labour  for  subsistence  that  the  di£Sculty  of  providing 
for  a  family  presses.  In  this  respect,  all  the  grades  of 
the  middling  classes  are  alike  uneasy.  Those  with  some 
capital,  as  well  as  those  with  none,  are  suffering  under 
the  constant  anxiety  of  providing  for  their  children  with 
a  regard  to  their  condition  in  life,  their  education,  and 
their  habits,  in  a  country  in  which  every  day  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  suitable  occupation  increases.  In  this 
search,  the  parent  feels  that  it  would  be  as  painful  for 
his  children,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  certain 
condition,  to  descend  from  that  rank,  and  trust  to  their 
hands  instead  of  their  heads  for  support,  as  for  the 
more  hardy  and  less  sensitive  sons  of  labour  to  bear  the 
extreme  state  of  destitution  and  precarious  subsistence 
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to  which  their  condition  in  the  old  country  now  sub- 
jects them.  This  drives  the  educated  classes  to  seek  in 
the  more  genteel  professions  the  power  of  maintaining 
their  position  in  society,  and  of  obtaining,  by  the  higher 
remuneration  of  mental  over  mechanical  employments, 
the  means  to  minister  to  their  more  refined  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  For  education  and  refinement  bring  with 
them  their  own  embarrassments.  The  animal  man  can 
no  more  go  back  suddenly,  than  any  other  animal, 
from  the  civilized  to  the  natural  state,  without  pain  and 
privation.  Education  refines  and  improves  the  body 
and  the  mind  of  man ;  but  in  changing  him  from  the 
natural  to  the  artificial  state,  it  adds  to  his  wants,  and 
renders  the  satisfying  of  them  more  costly  and  more 
difficult. 

Every  day,  however,  renders  the  attempt  to  compete 
in  the  occupations  of  intellect  more  hazardous ;  all,  com- 
paratively, being  educated,  and  all  being  incited  to  push 
themselves  forward  into  the  educated  professions,  it 
would  seem  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  there 
will  be  as  many  barristers,  physicians,  solicitors,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries,  as  of  unprofessional  people  to 
practise  on.  This  patient  nation  is  law-ridden  enough 
already ;  and  at  every  corner  of  the  street  stands  a 
surgeon  with  knife  in  hand,  ready  to  amputate  you  if 
living,  or  to  dissect  you  if  dead;  while  innumerable 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  from  every  new  shop- win- 
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dow,  thrust  forward  their  ohtronve  physio.  Eveii  the 
husiiiess  of  the  undertaker  is  over-done ;  while  the  nails 
of  their  coffins,  attractively  resplendent  to  entice  the 
passer-by  to  take  possession  of  them,  shine  uselessly  in 
the  window,  their  owners  complain  of  the  want  of  trade, 
and  eye  the  living  customer  suspiciously  and  comphdn- 
ingly  as  he  passes  by,  as  if  he  was  committing  a  per- 
sonal grievance  on  them  by  being  still  alive. 

What,  then,  is  to  beccnne  of  the  masses  of  educated 
persons,  striving,  pushing,  and  jostling  each  other  on  the 
road  of  life  ?  and  the  numbers  still  increasing  !  They 
cannot  become  day-labourers;  they  cannot  go  up  — 
the  passages  are  blocked  up ;  they  cannot  go  down — 
that  their  pide  and  their  habits  forbid.  To  remain  as 
they  are  is  to  starve.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  For- 
tunately, in  the  colonies  there  is  room  for  all,  of  all 
grades  and  classes,  and  opportunities  for  all.  In  this 
country,  to  labour  in  the  field  is  to  the  educated  person 
a  degradation,  because  the  field  belongs  to  another  man, 
and  that  man  is  his  master;  and  the  condition  of  an 
agricultural  labourer,  from  its  obvious  poverty,  in  a 
country  where  the  greatest  of  crimes  is  to  be  poor,  is  a 
state  of  flagrant  criminality  which  the  union  workhouses 
have  specially  been  erected  to  coerce  and  punish. 

But  in  the  colonies,  in  a  new  world,  and  in  a  new  life, 
a  man  may  till  his  own  land,  and  work  in  his  own  fields 
with  his  own  hands,  and  neither  feel  it  to  be  a  degra- 
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dation  in  his  own  eyes,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  those  around 
him.  On  the  contrary,  in  resuming  the  occupations  of 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  may  be  said  to  recover  the 
natural  dignity  of  man.  The  very  solitude  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  boundless  space,  the  unbroken  silence,  the 
solemn  repose  of  Nature  seem  to  bring  him  in  nearer 
contact  with  the  great  Creator.  In  his  new  state,  his 
mind,  so  lately  bowed  down  by  care  and  anxiety,  reco- 
vers its  natural  independence.  He  stands  on  his  own 
land,  the  source  of  certain  subsistence,  and  of  almost 
certain  wealth,  for  himself  and  for  his  children.  Above 
is  the  light  of  God  s  sky,  of  which  no  assessed  tax  debars 
him.  He  is  not  driven  to  obsequious  fawning  on  the 
rich  or  great  for  countenance  or  patronage.  He  has  to 
pray  to  no  man  "  to  give  him  leave  to  toil."  On  his 
own  labour  and  his  own  prudence  depends  his  own 
success.  He  finds  that  he  is  become  of  value  as  a 
MAN ;  and  that  where  the  materials  to  work  are  to  be 
obtained,  industry  is  in  itself  a  capital. 

His  experience  soon  confirms  him  in  the  important 
truth,  that  if  Nature  has  prescribed  labour  to  man,  she 
is  no  niggard,  in  the  absence  of  the  restraints  of  man,  of 
labour's  reward.  His  feimily,  instead  of  being  a  bur- 
then, and  the  subject  of  unceasing  and  fearful  anxiety, 
is  a  comfort,  a  solace,  and  a  help  to  him.  Each  child 
soon  becomes  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  na- 
turally every  human  being  has  the  power  of  creating 
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more  than  he  has  a  necessity  for  consuming.  He  lies 
down  to  rest  without  fear  of  the  morrow ;  no  rent,  nor 
taxes,  nor  rates,  nor  tithes  disturb  his  dreams ;  and  he 
rises  after  his  rest,  not  with  anxiety  and  apprehension 
for  the  day's  employment  and  the  day's  remuneration, 
but  with  renewed  strength  and  with  freshened  hope; 
going  forth  to  his  cheerful  labour  with  the  full  reliance 
that,  from  the  bounteous  earth,  he  may  always  produce 
the  abundance  which  Nature  never  refuses  to  her  indus- 
trious children. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  describing  the  process  of  set- 
tling in  a  new  country  ;  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken ; 
of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised ;  of  the  early  difEculties 
to  be  overcome ;  and  of  the  sure  reward  which  awaits 
the  prudent  and  industrious  colonist,  that  the  editor 
has  collected  the  following  tales ;  and  he  may  add,  that 
he  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  which 
they  contain  from  his  personal  experience  as  a  resident 
magistrate  in  the  colony.  The  first  tale  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  is  the  journal  of  a  settler,  detailing, 
in  his  own  homely  language,  the  actual  progress,  day  by 
day,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  establishment  of  a  colo- 
nist's farm. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SETTLER'S  JOURNAL, 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  be  philosopher  enough  to  analyze 
deeply  the  reasons  which  induce  me,  after  a  long  and 
active  life,  passed  for  the  most  part  in  laborious  but 
pleasurable  occupations,  to  lay  down  the  axe  for  the  pen, 
and  to  write  an  account  of  my  life  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  my  family  beiug  grown  up,  and  gently 
pushing,  as  the  young  do,  the  aged  from  theii^  stools,  by 
supplying  my  place  in  overseeing  my  farm,  the  leisure 
that  has  come  over  me  prompts  me  to  employ  my  mind, 
which  from  habit  is  disinclined  to  inaction,  in  recalling 
past  scenes  and  old  recollections.  Or  it  may  be  that,  at 
sixty-two  years,  the  garmlousness  of  old  age  inclines  me 
to  indulge  on  paper  in  the  talk  which  every  one  around 
me  seems  too  busy  to  attend  to  orally.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  I  am  actuated  by  a  better  reason  than  any  such  as 
these :  that  the  desire  to  present  a  useful  history  of  a 
•ettler's  life,  and  to  show  by  my  own  instance  how  much 
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may  be  accomplished  by  prudence,  industry,  and  persere- 
ranee,  incites  me  to  write  this  record  of  facts  and  feelings. 
Whether  these  accounts  may  ever  appear  in  print  I  do  not 
know,  although  I  will  confess  that  it  is  not  without  a 
secret  inclination  that  they  may,  in  some  shape,  find  their 
way  to  the  perusal  of  the  public,  that  I  now  proceed  to 
arrange  them.  Whether  they  appear  in  print  or  not,  I 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  hoping,  that  when  I  shall 
repose  beneath  the  soil  of  this  beautiful  country,  which  I 
have  learned  to  love  so  dearly,  my  children's  children  after 
me  may  sometimes  turn  to  this  manuscript  of  the  old 
man's  recollections  not  without  advantage  from  its 
perusal. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Ifr.  William  Thornley,  a  sort  of  Half-farmer  in  the  Coouty  of 
Surrej,  finding  that  he  cannot  live  on  bis  Small  Capital,  turns 
his  thougbts  to  the  Colonies  —  Reasons  for  Emigration -~A 
Wife's  hearty  Consent  an  indispensable  Preliminary— -Prepa- 
rations— ^Voyage  to  Van  Diemen*s  Liand — Appearance  of  the 
Country — He  has  an  Internew  with  the  Govemor— Mode  of 
obtaining  a  Grant  of  Land. 

• 

It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  I  left  London  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  When  I  got  on  board  ship,  I  remember 
I  found  many  of  the  passengers  keeping  journals,  so  I  did 
the  same,  though  I  can't  say  I  found,  at  first,  much  to  put 
in  it ;  however,  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal  stuck  to 
me  after  I  landed,  so  that  I  was  never  easy  at  night  unless 
I  wrote  down  what  had  occurred  during  the  day.  I  am 
glad  of  it  now,  as  I  find  that  the  looking  back  on  what  I 
have  gone  through  is  useful  to  me,  and  makes  me  the 
more  thankful  for  what  I  have  got  now,  and  the  reading 
of  it  will,  I  think,  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  come 
after  me ;  so  I  will  first  describe  how  it  was  that  I  came 
to  emigrate,  and  then  I  shall  copy  all  my  bits  and 
scraps  of  journals  fairly  out,  that  those  who  may  think 
that  some  profit  is  to  be  got  from  them  may  easily  read 
them. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816  that  I  was  first 
in  difficulties  in  England ;  that  was  just  after  the  close  of 
the  long  war.  There  was  great  distress  in  the  country) 
all  seemed  to  go  wrong.    So  many  lost  employment  from 
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the  change  of  war  to  peace,  that  many  were  starving,  and 
there  was  great  confusion  and  riots.  If  I  recollect  right, 
it  was  the  year  when  the  "  Blanketeers"  came  from  the 
north  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king.  I  had  carried  on, 
for  many  years,  a  pretty  good  business  at  Croydon,  in  the 
com  trade.  I  did  something  with  coals  too,  the  canal 
being  handy  (by-the-bye,  that  gave  me  the  idea  when  I 
went  abroad  of  the  advantage  of  water-carriage),  and  I 
never  refused  any  sort  of  small  trading  that  seemed  likely 
to  turn  to  profit  But  the  corn  business  was  my  main  stay, 
and  that  brought  me  a  good  deal  into  communication  with 
farmers,  and  their  way  of  farming;  but  I  found  that 
farming  was  a  very  different  thing  here  in  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  to  what  it  was  in  Surrey.  I  remember,  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  the  corn- 
market,  I  found  a  cluster  of  farmers  and  others  standing 
round  a  neighbour  of  mine  reading  a  letter ;  it  was  from  a 
son  of  his— a  wild  sort  of  chap — who  had  gone  out  as  mate 
of  a  vessel  to  Sydney,  or  Botany  Bay,  as  it  was  called  then. 
By-the-by,  Botany  Bay  and  Sydney  are  quite  different 
places;  Botany  Bay  lies  round  to  the  south  of  Sydney, 
and  there  is  no  town  at  all  there ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
named  it  Botany  Bay  from  the  number  of  new  plants 
which  he  found  there,  but  the  town  of  Sydney  was  fixed 
thirteen  miles  further  to  the  north.  Well,  the  reading  of 
this  letter  caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  speaking  of 
the  kangaroos,  and  the  natives,  and  the  bush-rangers;  but 
what  surprised  us  most  was  to  hear  how  easily  the  young 
fellow  had  turned  farmer ;  for  farming  was  not  at  all  in  his 
line,  as  he  had  scarcely  looked  into  a  faim  in  his  life  when 
he  was  in  England.  The  accounts  contained  in  this 
letter  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  largeness  of  the  crops,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion  on  me,  and  gave  rise  to  vague  ideas  and  designs,  which 
dwelt  in  my  mind,  and  set  me  about  making  further 
inquiries.  However,  I  said  nothing  about  it  at  home  at 
this  time,  waiting  till  I  had  acquired  more  information,  but 
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went  on  with  my  business  as  usual ;  but  my  business  did 
not  go  on  as  usual  with  me.  My  purpose  is  not  to  describe 
how  a  man  breaks  down  in  England,  but  how  he  gets  on 
in  the  colonies,  so  I  shall  say  no  more  of  my  losses  and 
difficulties  than  this ;  that  with  one  failing  and  another 
failing,  and  people  crowding  into  the  trade  and  taking  the 
bread  out  of  one  another's  mouth,  and  altogether,  I  found 
that  it  would  not  do  any  longer.  So  one  evening,  after  a 
haid  day's  work,  and  no  profit,  but  all  loss,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  put  an  end  to  it  My  wife  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
pailour,  and  I  said  to  her  (for  I  onght  to  have  said  before 
that  I  had  been  married  eleven  years,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren), "  Mary,"  said  I,  "  things  are  going  on  very  badly.** 

"They'll  get  better  by-and-by,"  said  she. 

'*  They  've  been  getting  worse  the  last  six  months,** 
said  I.    ''I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all." 

**  We  mnst  work  the  harder,"  said  my  wife. 

Said  If  **  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mary ;  I  work  as  hard  as 
any  man  can,  and  we  both  of  us  spend  as  little  as  we  can, 
bat  we  are  eating  up  our  capital ;  and  work  as  I  may,  and 
pinch  ourselves  as  we  may,  we  can't  go  on  at  this  rate. 
Yon  know  how  many  have  broke,  and  there  *s  no  chance  of 
our  money  from  them ;  in  three  years  we  shall  have 
nothing  left,  and  maybe  we  should  break  down  before 
then,  for  things  are  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the  trade 
is  like  playing  at  hs^rd." 

"  "Why,  William,*'  said  Mary,  "  what  would  you  have  us 
do  ?    Shall  we  try  a  £eirm  ?*' 

"  Not  in  this  country,"  said  I.  "  What  with  rent,  and 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  tithes,  with  com  falling,  and  all 
things  unsettled,  I'm  thinking  farming  never  will  be  the 
business  it  used  to  be.  No,  Mary,'*  said  I,  speaking  to  her 
with  much  earnestness,  **  farming  won't  answer  here ;  and 
with  our  five  children  depending  on  us  for  bread,  and  for 
(heir  future  provision  in  life,  I  should  not  like  to  risk  the 
little  that  we  have  left  in  working  at  a  farm  in  this 
oountry.    We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  great  effort, 
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and  since  there  are  too  many  struggling  with  one  another 
in  England,  we  must  go  where  the  people  are  few,  and  the 
land  is  plenty.    We  must  emigrate/' 

"  Emigrate  !*'  said  Mary ;  "  where  to  ?** 

"Why,"  I  replied,  "perhaps  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  which  would  be  the  best  place  to  go  to,  nor  indeed 
could  I  make  up  my  mind  that  we  should  emigrate  at  all 
until  I  had  consulted  with  you,  and  you  had  agreed  to  it 
But  I  have  thought  of  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  take  care  of  what  we  have  left,  and  turn  it 
to  account  in  a  new  country.  If  there  was  only  you  and 
me,  we  could  make  a  shift,  perhaps,  to  rub  on ;  but  when 
I  consider  our  children  who  are  growing  up,  and  how  to 
provide  for  them  comfortably  I  know  no  more  than  the 
dead,  I  do  feel  that  to  be  sure  of  house  and  home,  and 
bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear,  would  be  better  for  them 
than  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  uncertain  trading 
or  farming  in  this  country." 

Well,  I  saw  that  the  tears  had  come  in  Mary's  eyes  at 
this  talk,  and  her  heart  was  quite  full ;  for  the  thought  of 
her  mother,  now  advanced  in  years,  and  of  her  relatives 
and  acquaintances  about,  of  the  scenes  of  her  early  child* 
hood  and  the  companions  of  her  youth,  all  to  be  quitted, 
perhaps  for  ever,  was  too  much  for  her ;  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  losses  and  difficulties  crowding  in 
upon  her  thoughts,  her  emotion  got  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  for  some  time.  My  own 
eyes  were  not  dry ;  but  I  felt  that  in  these  cases  almost  all 
depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  that 
if  he  gives  way,  all  gives  way  soon  after.  I  soothed  her 
with  all  the  kindness  of  an  affection  as  true  and  as  deep  as 
ever  man  had  for  woman ;  I  explained  to  her  exactly  our 
condition  and  all  our  circumstances,  and  after  a  long  con- 
sultation, her  good  sense  coming  to  her  aid,  and,  most  of 
all,  her  strong  affection  for  her  children  mastering  all  other 
considerations^  she  fell  in  with  my  views,  and  it  was 
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agreed,  that  as  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  this  decisive 
step,  the  sooner  we  carried  it  into  effect  the  better. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  narrating  this  con- 
versation, because  it  made,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  a 
great  impression  on  me  as  it  related  to  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  my  life ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
also,  that  from  that  hour  my  dear  wife  never  made  a  single 
complaint,  nor  uttered  a  murmur  at  all  the  inconveniences 
and  occasional  hardships  which  she  was  put  to,  as  well 
during  the  voyage  as  during  the  first  years  of  our  settling 
in  the  colony.  This  deserves  the  more  worthily  to  be 
noted,  as  I  have  been  a  witness,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
of  the  evil  effects  of  a  contrary  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  wives  of  emigrants.  To  my  knowledge,  more 
than  one  failure  has  happened  from  the  fancies,  and  fine- 
lady  affectations,  and  frettings,  and  sulkiness  of  settlers' 
help-mates ;  forgetting  how  much  of  a  man's  comfort  and 
happiness,  and,  in  a  colony,  of  his  success,  depends  on 
the  cheerful  humour,  the  kindly  good  temper,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  his  wife. 

Well,  the  great  point  being  settled,  that  of  my  wife's 
consent  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the  project,  all  the 
rest  went  on  rapidly  enough.  She  was  a  little  frightened 
at  first  at  all  there  was  before  her  to  do ;  but  she  found 
that  the  labours  and  difficulties  which,  viewed  in  the 
mass,  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  were  easily  over- 
come as  they  were  encountered  singly :  and,  as  she  said  at 
the  time,  with  her  cheerful  smile,  ''that  if  we  waited 
until  we  had  provided  against  all  possible  and  impossible 
contingencies,  we  never  should  undertake  the  expedition 
at  all ;  that  what  others  had  done,  we,  with  prudence,  and 
care,  and  energy,  might  do  also ;  and  that,  putting  to  the 
work  all  the  zeal  and  industry  that  we  could  bring  to  it, 
we  must  leave  the  rest  to  that  Providence  which  never 
deserts  the  willing  heart  and  the  humble  mind." 

I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  our  little  and  great  troubles ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  get 
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to  my  journal.    I  shall  not  give  a  long  account  of  our 
voyage  by  sea,  of  the  sharks  that  we  saw,    and  of  the 
flying-fish  that  we  broiled,  because  all  those  things  have 
been  described  over  and  over  again.    All  sea-voyages  are 
much  alike ;  there  must  be  some  discomfort  on  board  of  a 
vessel,  where  you  cannot  have  much  room  to  yourself,  and 
the  passage  to  New  South  Wales  is,  I  dare  say,  often  a 
very  tedious    affair;   but  this    I  will    say,   that  every 
thing  is  made  better  by  good  temper,  and  by  a  cheerful 
and  contented  mind.    I  have  observed  through  life,  that 
much  of  people's  happiness  or  unhappiness  proceeds  from 
the  way  in  which  they  take  things.    Some  fret  and  grieve 
everlastingly  at  what  cannot   be  helped,    and  lose  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which  they  might   otherwise  derive 
pleasure  from,  because  they  cannot  have  every  thing  their 
own  way ;  and  so  they  go  on,  miserable  themselves,  and 
making  everybody  else  miserable  around  them;    while 
others,  making  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  annoyances 
they  can't  escape  from,  contrive  to  make  pleasures  out  of 
very  slight  materials,  and,  by  their  own  good-humour 
and  cheerfulness,  to  inspire  the   like  in  others.     But, 
before  I  begin  our  voyage,  it  will  be  well  to  state  what 
our  circumstances  were  on  leaving  England,  and  what  we 
took  out  with  us. 

I  found,  after  scraping  together  all  I  could  get,  that  I 
could  just  manage  to  muster  up  £1,150;  little  enough  to 
begin  the  world  anew  with,  and  with  a  wife,  five  children, 
and  my  wife's  mother,  to  convey  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  too,  that  my  wife  had 
been  well  educated,  and  had  always  lived  in  a  lady -like 
way ;  and  although  she  had  always  been  an  industrious 
housewife,  she  had  never  had  any  practice  in  the  hard 
work  which,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  falls  on  the  settler 
in  a  new  colony.  Besides  this  £1,150  in  money,  we  had 
our  beds  and  bedding,  and  blankets  and  linen,  and  such 
household  articles,  in  plenty;  and  a  variety  of  things 
which  lie  about  a  house,  and  seem  of  no  value,  we  took 
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out  with  OS,  and  found  them  valaable,  for  use  or  sale,  in 
the  new  country.    As  to  the  bulk  of  our  furniture,  we  sold 
it  all,  as  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  several  years  before 
we  could  have  a  suitable  place  to  put  it  in,  and  that  I 
should  find  the  money  more  useful ;  that  I  must  rough  it 
for  some  time,  and  think  of  nothing  but  stock —that  is, 
of  sheep  and  cattle.    This  advice  was  very  good,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  and  I  was  as  happy,  for  many  months, 
sitting  on  the  stomp  of  a  tree,  with  my  wife  opposite  me 
on  another,  as  if  we  had  reclined  on  the  softest  sofas  in 
London.    But  there  was  not  much  time  for  reclining,  as 
will  be  seen  when  I  come  to  my  journal.    I  took  care  to 
carry  with  ns  all  the  usual  tools  imperatively  wanted  on 
first  settling,  such  as  saws,  axes,  chisels,  augurs,  &c.    I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  advic^  of  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  and  took  out  all  the  furnishing  of  a  black- 
smith's forge,  which  I  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  me.    I 
shall  not  further  particularize  here  the  list  of  articles 
proper  for  a  settler  to  take  out  with  him,  because  all  those 
particulars  will  be  found  detailed  at  full  length  in  two 
letters,  one  from  me  and  one  from  my  wife,  to  friends  in 
England,  advising  them  as  to  what  they  should  bring  out 
with  them,  and  copies  of  which  I  find  noted  in  my  journal. 
They  are  too  long  to  insert  here,  but  they  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place.    I  will  only  say  here,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  too  many  tools  than  too  few ;  for,  to  want  a  tool  in 
the  bush,  a  saw,  or  an  axe,  is  an  inconvenience  that  often 
stops  important  work.    I  was  wrong  in  the  sort  of  nails 
that  I  took  out ;  they  were  good  enough  for  the  soft  deals 
and  other  woods  usual  in  England,  but  too  weak  for  the 
hard  woods  of  New  South  Wales.    I  took  out  two  pair  of 
cart-wheels,  with  their  boxes  and  axles  complete.    These 
were  very  useful,  but  they  make  them  in  the  colony  now 
as  good,  and  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  imported ; 
and  the  colonial  wood,  when  well  seasoned,  stands  the 
summer  heat  better.     But  I  see  I  am  forestalling  my 
journal 
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Now  to  our  voyage,  which  I  shall  make  short  enonghr 
We  set  sail  from  Gravesend  on  the  7th  September,  1816. 
We  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  I  shall  not 
stop  to  describe  a  place  that  has  been  so  often  described 
before.  I  want  to  hasten  the  way  to  the  colony.  After  a 
passage  of  about  five  months,  we  arrived  at  Hobart  Town 
on  the  3rd  February,  1817.  Hobart  Town  is  the  chief 
town  or  capital  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  island.  The  new  ideas  which  the  words  "  north" 
and  *' south''  conveyed  in  those  parts  confused  me  at 
fi^st;  for,  contrary  to  the  impression  which  they  con- 
vey in  Europe,  the  north  wind  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  is  the  warm  one,  and  the  south  the  cold 
one.  "  These  warm  north  winds"  and  "  these  cold  south 
gales''  sounded  oddly,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
got  used  to  the  expressions.  The  aspect  of  the  new  coun- 
try was  not  encouraging,  and  I  felt  a  little  damped  af 
first.  All  the  country  up  the  river,  from  Storm  Bay 
Passage  to  Hobart  Town,  had  a  mournful,  desolate  appear- 
ance. The  trees  had  a  sombre  look,  and  the  grass  was  a 
dirty  brown,  excepting  here  and  there  a  green  patch, 
where  I  was  told  it  had  been  recently  burnt.  It  looked 
like  the  close  of  autumn  instead  of  the  middle  of  summer, 
which  it  was,  we  arriving,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  3rd 
February,  and  the  months  of  winter  and  summer  being 
reversed  here  in  this  topsy-turvy  place.  A  brown  and 
dusky  autumnal  tint  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature,  and  the 
place  had  a  quiet,  sleepy  appearance,  as  if  everything 
had  been  standing  still  and  was  waiting  for  settlers  to 
come  and  improve  it.  Mount  Wellington,  as  the  large 
high  mountain,  about  four  thousand  feet  high,  is  called, 
at  the  back  of  the  town  to  the  left  as  you  go  up  the  river, 
had  a  little  cap  of  snow  on  its  summit,  which  I  have 
observed  in  summer  several  times  since,  but  it  seldom 
remains  more  than  a  few  hours  at  that  season  of  tne  year. 
The  town  had  a  straggling,  irregular  appearance ;  a  pretty 
good  house  here  and  there,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
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either  unbuilt  on  or  occupied  by  mean  little  dwellings, 
little  better  than  rude  huts.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  am  speaking  of  Hobart  Town  as  it  was  twenty-two  years 
ago ;  since  then,  great  changes  have  taken  place,  as  will 
be  found  noted  from  time  to  time  in  my  journal.    One 
thing  I  can't  help  adverting  to,  and  that  is,  the  surprising 
number  of  dogs  that  kept  us  awake  for  some  nights  after 
we  arrived  in  the  town  with  their  incessant  barking.    At 
that  time  every  one  had  a  kangaroo-dog  who  could  con- 
trive to  keep  one,  and  what  with  these  and  others,  first 
one  set  up  a  growl,  and  then  another  caught  it  up,  and  he 
was  of  course  answered  from  another  part  of  the  town,  so 
that  presently  hundreds  of  dogs,  watch-dogs,  kangaroo- 
dogs,  and  mongrels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  all  would  set  up 
BQch  a  barking  and  tearing,  that  we  t)>ought  to  be  sure 
something  dreadful  must  be  the  matter ;  that  the  convicts 
had  risen,  or  the  natives  had  fired  the  town.    We  wished 
that  all  the  dogs  had  their  tails  stufied  down  their  throats 
to  stop  their  noise.    But  we  soon  got  used  to  this,  like  the 
apprentice  that  was  lost,  and  found  asleep  in  the  copper 
that  the  workmen  were  hammering  at  outside ;  and  after- 
wards we  found  the  value  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
kangaroo-dogs  in  the  wild  bush ;  for  their  vigilance  saved 
us  all  from  being  murdered  by  the  natives,  or  perhaps 
burned  to  death,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  its  proper 
place.    Well,  I  did  not  care,  at  this  time,  for  the  statistics, 
as  the  term  is,  of  the  town  or  the  colony ;  I  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  my  own  statistics,  and  with  arranging  to 
settle  ourselves  on  our  land  and  get  out  of  the  town,  for 
we  soon  found  that  our  money  would  melt  away  very  fast 
if  we  stayed  there,  and  no  return  for  it,  every  thing  being 
so  dear.    I  paid  35s.  per  week  for  the  wretched  place  that 
we  got  shelter  in :  as  to  going  to  an  inn,  of  which  there 
wer«  one  or  two  indifferent  ones,  of  a  public-house  order, 
that  would  have  been  ruin  indeed.    Meat  was  9d.  and 
lOd.  per  lb. ;  bread  a  little  cheaper  than  in  London ;  as  to 
milk  and  butter,  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  without. 
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Butter,  for  sereral  years  after,  was  from  5s.  to  10s.  6d.  a 
lb. :  the  common  Irish  salt  butter  sold  for  2s.  6d.  per  lb., 
and  that  rank  and  oily.  I  was  puzzled  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  there  was  not  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  in  an 
agricultural  country ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that  there  was 
a  reason  for  every  thing.  To  get  milk  from  the  wild 
cows,  in  a  country  without  fences,  you  had  to  catch  them 
first.  I  shall  have  to  describe  in  its  place  the  operations 
to  be  entered  on  in  those  times  for  milking  a  cow.  It  was 
an  expedition  for  the  whole  farming  establishment  to  join 
in ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Altogether,  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  matters;  but  I  was 
assured  that  the  interior  of  the  country  was  more  inviting, 
and  I  was  advised  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  on  my  land 
for  it  had  been  observed,  that  more  than  one  emigrant  who 
'^  had  lost  his  time  in  loitering  over  the  town,  gaping  and  star- 
ing about,  and  fretting  and  complaining  because  all  things  did 
not  come  easy  to  his  hand,  had  soon  got  rid  of  so  much  of  his 
money,  as  not  to  have  enough  left  to  establish  himself  and 
carry  him  through  the  first  year.  I  must  own  I  could  not  help 
feeling  strange  in  a  new  country,  where  everything  was 
80  different  from  what  one  had  been  used  to  at  home ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  female  servant,  and  that  a  con- 
vict one,  to  help  my  wife  with  the  children  and  the  house, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem  to  speak  of,  troubled  her  sadly. 
I  felt  very  queer  myself  among  the  convicts ;  some  with 
yellow  jackets  on,  and  some  without,  but  all  with  a  pecu- 
liar look,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  here  and  there  gangs  of 
a  dozen  or  more  working  on  the  roads  with  chains  on  their 
legs,  and  making  the  place  look,  as  I  must  confess,  not 
very  respectable.  However,  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
plum-puddings  growing  on  the  trees  ready  baked,  and  beds 
of  rose-leaves  ready  spread  to  lie  on,  as  some  did,  so  I 
plucked  up  heart,  and  set  to  work.  My  first  care  was  to 
see  all  our  goods  and  chattels  safely  landed  from  the  ship, 
and  properly  housed  in  a  store  belonging  to  a  merchant  in 
the  town.    This  I  had  to  pay  dear  enough  for.    I  was 
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Tatber  puzs^ed  to  know  what  to  do  with  mj  money,  in  a 
land  of  ccmvicts,  where  every  finger  was  a  fish-hook ;  bat 
the  governor  allowed  me  to  deposit  it  in  the  treasury.  As 
it  was  all  in  dollars,  the  weight  was  pretty  heavy,  more 
(ban  I  could  carry  by  myself;  and  I  said  jokingly  to  my 
wife  that  I  had  sometimes  read  of  the  embarrassment  of 
riches,  tmt  that  I  had  never  felt  it  before.  After  all 
expenses  of  outfit  and  passage  paid,  I  found  myself  in  the 
colony  with  3,600  dollars  in  hand,  being  about  £780 
sterling,  having  purchased  the  dollars  in  London  at  four 
shillings  and  fourpence  a<^iece.  With  this  sum  I  had  to 
set  about  establishing  myself  in  the  wilderness. 

I  had  now  to  turn  my  mind  to  the  fixing  on  a  place  to 
settle  on.  The  way  of  obtaining  land  was  very  difierent 
then  to  what  it  is  now,  and,  as  I  think,  the  alteration  has 
not  been  for  the  better.  The  mode  of  obtaining  land  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  was  thus : — 

Before  leaving  England,  I  applied  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by  letter, 
stating  my  intention  to  emigrate  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
with  my  family,  and  requesting  an  authority  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  when  I  got  there.  In  reply  to  this,  I 
received  a  sealed  letter,  addressed  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  which,  I  was  informed  on  an  interview  with 
the  clerk  to  that  department  at  the  Home  Office,  contained 
the  necessary  authority.  This  letter,  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, was  an  authority  to  allot  to  me  a  grant  of  land 
accorcUng  to  my  means;  When  I  arrived  at  Hobart  Town, 
I  waited  on  the  governor  with  this  letter.  The  governor, 
whom  I  saw  himself,  and  who  was  very  kind  in  his  infor- 
mation and  advice,  made  a  note  of  my  circumstances,  of  the 
amount  of  my  property,  of  the  number  of  my  children  and 
fiunily,  of  my  views  in  coming  to  the  colony,  and  he  dwelt 
much  on  the  bond  fide  nature  of  my  intentions  to  go  on  the 
land  and  work  it.  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  with  the 
mtention  of  settling  as  a  farmer,  and  of  residing  on  my 
land,  and  cultivating  it  myself.    At  this  time,  in  the  year 
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1817,  this  class  of  settlers  was  always  specially  favoured  by 
the  colonial  govemmenty  ad  indeed  it  was  right  and  politic 
to  dO|  for  it  was  precisely  the  class  that  was  wanted  in  the 
colony  to  form  its  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  to  raise  food 
for  the  colony,  and  to  create  establishments  for  relieving 
the  government  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  convicts. 
It  aided  the  plan,  also,  of  reforming  the  convicts,  by  remov- 
ing them  from  the  temptations  of  the  town,    and   of 
habituating  them  to  healthy  work  in  new  positions,  where 
they  would  be  removed  from  old  habits  and  associations. 
Being  one  of  this  desirable  class,  I  was  told  by  the  go- 
vernor that  he  considered  me  entitled  to  as  large  a  grant  of 
land  as  was  consistent  with  his  general  instructions;  and 
that  he  should  allot  to  me  twelve  hundred  acres.    Well,  I 
thought,  this  was  a  good  beginning.    Twelve  hundred 
acres  of  land  of  one's  own  has  a  good  sound,  and  is  a  pleasant 
contemplation ;  but  the  next  thing  was  where  to  find  them. 
There  was  plenty  of  land  unappropriated  in  the  colony, 
but  very  much  of  it  was  bad  land,  and  in  unfavourable 
situations.  On  this  point  the  governor  said  I  must  decide  for 
myself;  <*  that  there  was  much  bad  land  in  the  colony,  and 
that  the  good  land  near  the  town,  in  any  quantity  at  least,  was 
nearly  all  taken  up ;  but  that  if  I  thought  of  turning  my 
attention  particularly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  he  should 
advise  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  penetrating  into  the  interior, 
for  that  he  judged,  from  his  communications  from  England, 
that  emigration  to  these  colonies  would  soon  so  much 
increase,  that  the  difficulty  of  stock-owners  would  be  to 
get  far  enough  off  from  the  influx  of  new  settlers,  so  as  to 
find  sufficient  range  near  their  homesteads  for  the  feeding 
of  their  fiocks  and  herds."    And  so  I  afterwards  found  it. 
At  that  time,  when  land  was  granted,  it  was  a  free  grant, 
or  gift,  from  the  crown  to  the  emigrant.    This  acted  as  a 
great  encouragement,  and  I  think  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  adopted  since,  although  well  adapted  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  land  in  the  colony  among  the  colonists, 
have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  many  persons  of  moderate 
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means,  but  of  practical  knowledge,  from  venturing  to  these 
distant  regions. 

As  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  subject  hereafter,  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  it  further  in  this  place,  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much,  as  I  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  showing  how  I  got  possession  of  mj  own  grant 
of  land.  I  got  the  order  easily  enough,  as  I  have  said, 
but  I  found  I  had  difficulties  enough  to  contend  against, 
and  my  first  difficulty  in  respect  to  land  was  where 
to  fix  on  it ;  for  I  heard  so  many  contradictory  accounts 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  every  one  praising 
bis  own  district,  as  fancy  or  interest  dictated,  that  I 
was  fairly  bewildered,  and  almost  at  my  wit's  end  which 
way  to  turn  my  steps.  But  as  the  choice  was  one  that 
must  be  made,  and  that  quickly  too,  I  set  heartily  about 
it.  Leaving  my  wife  and  children,  and  her  mother,  who, 
though  old,  had  the  excellent  quality  of  being  trustworthy, 
as  comfortable  as  I  could  make  them  in  their  lodgings  in 
the  town,  and  having  arranged  with  a  resident  family  to 
have  an  eye  to  their  safety  in  my  absence,  I  put  my  gun 
over  my  shoulder,  and  started  up  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   HL 

Resolves  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  of  tbe  Town  and  on  to  his 
Farm— his  Journej  up  the  country  in  search  of  good  land — his 
talk  with  an  old  hand—he  meets  with  a  strange  person  and 
makes  a  new  acquaintance— mode  of  Farming  in  the  Colony— 
an  Adventure. 

HoBART  Town  was  quite  still  when  I  left  it  about  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  sun  was  getting  up  beau- 
tifully. There  were  only  one  or  two  stragglers  about.  I 
fancied  the  air  was  beginning  to  feel  warm  already,  and  the 
summer  sun  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  no  jgke  in  a  hay- 
field,  though  I  don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  inconveni- 
enced by  it  more  than  in  England.  When  I  rose  the  little 
hill  going  out  of  the  town,  I  stopped  and  turned  back  to 
take  a  look  at  the  town  I  was  leaving.  I  certainly  was 
much  struck  with  it.  It  looked  so  like  the  beoinnino  of  a 
town,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  all 
interspersed  with  the  poles  and  scaffolding  of  houses  being 
built,  and  it  looked  almost  as  if  a  lot  of  people  had  come 
only  the  night  before  and  had  begun  to  set  up  a  city  to 
dwell  in.  On  my  right  hand,  as  I  stood  on  the  hill  looking 
down  upon  the  town,  was  Mount  Wellington,  with  thick, 
white  fleecy  clouds  hanging  down  from  its  top  and  con- 
cealing its  head.  All  the  space  between  the  town  and  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  having  for 
the  most  part,  a  dusky  green  foliage.  Nearly  fronting  me 
stood  the  Government  house,  unfinished,  and  towards  the 
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left  was  the  broad  river  Derwent,  extending  as  far  as  the 

eye  could  reach  to  the  south,  till  it  joined  the  sea.    Lying 

at  anchor  close  in  shore  were  two  merchant  vsssels  and  a 

few  boats.  It  certainly  was  a  magnificent  sight :  the  noble 

river ;  the  fine  harbour,  allowing  ships  of  five  hundred  tons 

burthen  to  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  end  of  the 

jetty ;  the  tiny  patches  of  cultivated  laad  here  and  there, 

which  seemed  to  give  a  hint  of  the  treasures  unclaimed 

around,  and  requiring  only  tillage  to  reveal  them;  and, 

above  aU,  the  air  of  sleeping  enterprise  which  the  quiet 

town  in  the  early  morning  seemed  to  be  invested  with, 

formed  together  a  remarkable  picture.    I  stood  looking  at 

it  a  good  while,  and  wondering  what  it  would  come  to, 

when  suddenly  the  bell  of  the  convicts'  barrack  yard  was 

rung  to  summon  the  government-men  to  work;  and  it 

served  to  summon  me  too,  for  I  fancy  that  without  being 

aware  of  it,  I  was  a  little  loth  to  leave  human  habitations 

and  plunge  into  the  bush  among  the  natives.    However,  I 

was  on  a  high  road  as  yet,  though  not  a  very  good  one, 

so  after  giving  a  little  look  at  the  spot  where  I  knew  my 

wife  and  children  were  dwelling,  I  cast  a  glance  at  the 

priming  of  my  fowling-piece  and  marched  on. 

I  met  nothing  between  camp,  as  Hobart  Town  was  then 
called,  and  New  Town,  about  three  miles.  I  remember  I 
felt  very  lonely ;  I  had  not  warmed  into  the  work,  and  I 
felt  all  the  hesitation  which  a  man  feels  when  he  sets  out 
to  take  a  journey  without  having  first  determined  where  he 
intends  to  go.  I  was  in  fact  a  seeking  where  to  go,  and 
looking  out  for  some  information  to  guide  me  as  to  the 
point  whither  to  direct  my  steps,  with  the  impression  on 
my  mind,  from  my  experience  in  the  town,  that  every  one 
would  endeavour  to  deceive  me  as  to  what  land  was  vacant, 
and  which  was  the  best  part  to  settle  on.  With  all  these 
anxious  thoughts  I  continued  my  way,  passing  one  or  two 
miserable-looking  cabins  by  the  road,  till  I  reached  the 
ferry  on  the  right,  about  ten  miles  from  camp.  Here  the 
river  is  still  broad;  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 

o 
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Chelsea*  At  this  place  I  made  a  halt,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  I  should  continue  my  road  to  New  Norfolk,  about 
twenty-one  miles  from  camp,  or  cross  over  and  take  the 
high  road,  such  as  it  was,  leading  from  the  one  side  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  that  is,  to  Launceston,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tamar.  I  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  talked  to  the  ferry-men  who  were  busy  about  their 
boat.  They  all  advised  me  to  go  on  to  New  Norfolk, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  fine  land,  as  they  said,  and  a 
settled  district.  The  master  of  the  ferry  and  of  the  inn, 
belonging  to  it  hard  by,  came  up,  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought.  He  looked  at  me  a  bit  as  if  to  measure  what  I 
was  worth,  and  shook  his  head  in  a  very  wise  manner : 

"  You're  a  new  settler  P"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "very  new;  and  should  feel  much 
obliged  if  any  one  would  direct  me  a  little  which  way  I  had 
better  go  to  look  for  land." 

"  Much  land  P"  said  he. 

"  Twelve  hundred  acres." 

"  Not  much  for  a  sheep-farm,  but  enough  to  make  a  tidy 
homestead." 

"  I  think  it  is ;  but  where  can  I  find  a  good  bit  of  land  ?" 

"  Breakfasted?"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Before  I  set  out." 

"  Oh !— Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  should  do  if  I  was  you ; 
you  had  better  take  up  your  quarters  with  me  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

"And  then  P"  said  I. 

"And  then  you  can  cross  the  ferry,  and — " 

"  Thank  ye,"  says  I ;  for  I  saw  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing;  the  ferry-men  would  have  me  go  to  New  Norfolk 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  pulling  me  over  for  their 
master,  and  their  master  would  have  me  spend  my  money 
at  his  inn,  and  I  doubt  not  advised  every  one,  as  he  advised 
me,  to  cross  his  ferry,  whether  or  no.  So,  thought  I,  I  see 
I  must  depend  on  myself;  now  if  New  Norfolk  is  already 
settled,  that  argues  that  it  was  considered  a  good  place  to 
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settle  in  when  there  was  plenty  of  good  land  to  pick  and 
choose,  so  I'll  go  and  see  what  the  place  is  made  of. 

*'Good  morning,"  said  I  to  the  landlord,  who  was 
standing  looking  at  me,  and  his  ferry-men  looking  at  him ; 
"  I  shall  see  what  sort  of  land  they  have  at  New  Norfolk." 

**  You  had  better  wait  till  evening,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  you  '11  find  it  precious  warm." 

**  I  don't  like  to  lose  time." 

"Take  a  glass  of  rum  P" 

"No,  thank  you,  I  never  drink  it**  (The  ferry-men 
grinned.) 

"  Or  a  glass  of  brandy  P" 

**  No — ^much  obliged." 

"  I  Ve  got  some  whiskey,  real  farantosh — :  or  Irish,  with 
the  true  smack  of  the  turf  in  it  ?    Or " 

"  Thank  you,  I  never  drink  spirits  in  the  morning,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  drop  of  beer.  Although  it's  early, 
I've  had  a  longish  walk — and  a  little  mild  ale.  . . ." 

"Beer! — ^mild  ale! — Lord  love  ye,  why  you  haven't 
come  out  here  to  drink  beer !  and  mild  ale  I  have  you  ? 
You'll  find  no  beer  up  the  country.  Rum's  the  stufi^; 
that's  our  drink  in  this  colony." 

**  Why,  you  have  water,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Water  ?  Water !  Oh !  yes  to  be  sure  we  have  water ; 
we  always  use  it  for  tea ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  a  cup  of  tea, 
with  a  glass  of  rum  in  it,  is  very  refreshing." 

**  I  had  rather  have  a  drop  of  milk  in  my  tea,"  said  I. 

"Why,  maybe  some  would;  but  you  see  use  is  every 
thing,  and  it  isn't  so  easy  to  get  milk  in  these  parts,  so  that 
rum  is  mother's  milk  to  us  now.  Ha !  ha  !  you'll  get  used 
to  a  settler's  life  by-and-by,  rum  and  all." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  barring  the  rum,  I  hope  I  soon  shall ;" 
and  so  I  took  my  leave,  not  over  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sation nor  with  the  landlord  of  the  Ferry.  However,  it 
was  his  business  to  make  people  spend  money  at  his  inn, 
and  cross  his  ferry,  and  we  are  all  somewhat  selfish^  I 
take  it,  in  our  own  vocations. 
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The  sun  began  now  to  be  pretty  warmish,  and  my 
watch  told  me  it  was  ten  o'clock.  Thought  I,  if  it  is 
warm  at  ten,  I  shall  be  melted  at  mid-day ;  but  to  New 
Norfolk  I  must  go ;  so  I  put  my  best  foot  foremost,  and 
strode  away  manfully.  In  about  an  hour's  time,  however, 
the  sun's  rays  became  so  powerful  that,  not  yet  having 
recovered  my  habits  of  walking,  I  began  to  give  way ; 
and  I  looked  to  the  right  and  left  for  a  likely  place  to  rest 
in.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  aboitt,  I  spied  a  rough-looking  man 
seated  on  the  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
near  a  little  rocky  mount,  drinking  water  from  a  spring 
which  oozed  over  the  shelf  of  a  little  platform  of  stone. 
Thought  I,  this  is  not  one  of  your  rum  drinkers,  as  he  is 
soaking  in  the  pure  element  with  such  gusto ;  but  he 's  a 
queer-looking  chap  too.  It  was  the  first  of  the  species 
that  I  had  occasion  closely  to  observe^  so  I  may  as  well 
describe  him. 

His  feet  were  enveloped  in  a  pair  of  old  mocassins  made 
out  of  a  sheep's  skin,  with  the  wool  outside,  but  much 
worn,  it  seemed,  with  travel.  His  legs  were  bare.  A  pair 
of  very  old  knee-breeches,  which  once  had  buttons  and 
strings,  but  which  now  had  none,  encased  his  nether 
person.  The  principal  part  of  his  dress  was  a  frock-coat 
of  kangaroo-skin,  or  rather  of  many  skins,  dried  with  the 
hair  on,  and  presenting  a  curious  variety  of  shade  from 
wear  and  dirt.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  hat,  if  hat  it  could 
be  called,  which  once  seemingly  was  black,  but  now  was 
of  no  particular  colour,  the  crown  whereof  was  ingeniously 
fastened  to  the  body  with  the  fibres  of  the  stringy  bark 
tree,  albeit  that  it  permitted  to  peep  forth  the  ragged  ends 
of  some  dry  native  grass,  which  its  owner  had  thrust 
within  it  (seeing  that  it  was  too  large,  not  having  been 
originally  made  for  him),  to  maintain  it  in  a  becoming 
and  convenient  position.  A  grizzly  beard,  of  a  fort- 
night's growth,  gave  a  finish  to  his  ferocious  appearance. 
I  surveyed  this  hairy  individual  with  much  curiosity,  as  I 
advanced  towards  him,  and  with  some  mistrust,  for  there 
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were  bush-rangers  abroad,  and  although  this  was  not  a 
likely  place  to  meet  with  them,  I  was  strange  to  the 
country,  and  thought  it  best  to  be  on  my  guard.  I  kept 
my  hand  therefore  convenient  to  the  lock  of  my  piece, 
with  the  muzzle  before  me,  careless  like,  but  quite  ready. 
My  precaution,  however,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  kangaroo  man,  who  now  turning  his  face  to  me  and 
looking  up,  said  in  a  country-like  tone  : 

"  You  needn't  be  afeeard  o*  me,  Master.  If  you  want 
water,  come  and  drink.  Thank  God,  there  is  water  in  the 
country,  plenty  and  sweet  enough  —  except  where  it's 
brackish.  Drink,  (seeing  that  I  hesitated)  well — Pll  go 
farther  off;  no  wonder  perhaps  you're  timid  a  bit.  —  If 
you'd  a  gone  through  what  Fve  gone  through  in  this 
wretched  country,  you'd  have  reason  enough  for  it." 

There  was  something  about  the  man's  manner  and  about 
his  face  too,  though  the  sourest-looking  I  ever  saw,  that 
made  me  feel  there  was  no  harm  in  him,  so  I  stooped 
down  and  had  the  most  delicious  draught  I  think  I  ever 
tasted.  I  had  learnt  the  value  of  water  by  my  long  voyage 
from  England,  but  I  think  I  never,  even  as  a  schoolboy, 
enjoyed  a  drink  of  water  so  much  before.  This  mutual 
draught  from  the  same  fountain  established  at  once  a  sort 
of  companionship  between  me  and  the  man  of  skins,  and 
we  sat  down  together  by  the  side  of  the  spring. 

I  could  not  help  gazing  at  my  new  acquaintance  with  a 
sort  of  wonder,  and  thinking  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
formed  a  queer  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  arcadian 
scenery  of  the  new  country. 

"  You  look  at  me." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  I:  **I  don't  mean  any  offence, 
but  pray,  do  all  the  people  in  this  country  dress  in  your 
style  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  very  proper 
dress,  and  (fearing  to  anger  him)  very  becoming  and  suit- 
able to  the  country  ;  but  I  only  arrived  a  fortnight  since, 
and  every  thing  seems  strange  to  me." 

''Not  stranger  than   it   does  to  me,"  said  the  man. 
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•*  How  do  you  think  I  came  by  this  dress,  as  you  call  it  P 
•Well—you  needn't  guess;  I'll  tell  you,  Via  dressed  by 
voluntary  contribution." 

"  Voluntary  contribution  \    How's  that  ?** 

"  Why,  you  see,  about  ten  days  ago,  I  was  met  by  the 
bushrangers  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  they 
stripped  me  of  every  thing." 

<*  The  devil  they  did,"  said  I,  and  I  clapped  my  hand  on 
my  gun. 

"Oh — ^you  needn't  be  afeeard  —  there's  none  on  *em 
here,  and  I  hope  you  won't  meet  any  in  this  horrible 
country.  Lord  forgive  me — I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it- 
Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  my  old  master  in  Shropshire  to 
come  out  here  to  get  land  of  my  own.  Ah — well — go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  These  rascals,  these  bushrangers, 
took  every  individual  thing  I  had  about  me,  and  kept  me 
for  three  days  to  carry  their  baggage  for  them.  The  one 
that  took  my  coat,  and  a  prime  velveteen  one  it  was,  with 
plenty  of  pockets,  chucked  his  kangaroo  skin  jacket  to 
me ;  *  here,  my  hearty,'  says  he,  *  is  something  to  remem- 
ber us  by.  You  can't  say  we  haven't  treated  you  well, 
for  you  have  shared  of  the  best  with  us,  and  we  have 
shewn  you  all  the  country.'  These  mocassins  I  got  at  a 
stock-keeper's  hut,  who  let  me  fit  the  sheep  skin  warm  to 
my  feet,  and  they  were  comfortable  enough  at  first,  but 
now  they  are  dry,  they  get  unpleasant  But  it 's  not  long 
that  111  wear  'em,-  for  Til  go  back  home  again  to  England, 
if  I  have  to  work  my  passage.  Heaven  send  that  I  was 
out  of  this  horrible  place !  I  do  really  think  it  was  made 
before  the  other  countries  were  begun,  and  found  not  to 
answer.  There  is  nothing  in  it  like  anything  anywhere 
else,  and  what 's  worse,  there 's  nothing  in  it  to  eaU" 

** Nothing  to  eatl  that's  a  bad  job}  how  do  people 
subsist  then  P" 

"Oh!  I  don't  mean  there's  nothing  to  eat  exactly; 
though  I  don't  know  what  one  can  get  all  over  the  coun- 
try but  mutton  chops  and  dampers  i  but  I  mean  that  the 
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country  furnishes  nothing  of  itself:  no  animals,  no  fruits, 
no  roots.  Now  I  thought  before  I  came  here,  there  must 
be  plenty  of  fruit  in  a  warm  climate ;  but,  bless  your 
heart,  you  may  look  a  long  time  in  the  woods  for  anything 
to  eat,  I  can  tell  you.  The  only  thing  like  a  fruit  that 
I've  ever  seen,  is  a  cherry  wrong  made,  with  the  stone 
growing  outside.  I  did  eat  a  lot  of  them  one  day  when  I 
was  hard  run,  as  I  observed  the  birds  eat 'em,  and  a  pretty 
curmuring  they  produced  in  my  inside ;  but  that 's  neither 
here  nor  there.  What  I  say  is  this:  this  is  the  worst 
country,  and  the  most  dreadful  place  that  ever  man  was 
in,  and  all  I  wish  is  that  I  was  out  of  it." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  to  hear  you  give  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  the  country  I  have  come  to  settle  in,  Mr.  — ; 
you  have  not  told  me  your  name." 

''Crab — Samuel  Crab;  that's  my  name,  and  that  was 
my  Other's  name.  You  see  I  'm  a  Shropshire  man,  and 
for  five-and-thirty  years  I  was  head  ploughman  to  Squire 
Dampier,  at  Dampier  Hall.  A  good  master  he  was  to  me, 
and  a  fool  was  I  for  leaving  him;  but  it  all  came  from 
reading  and  writing." 

"  From  reading  and  writing !— how  was  that  P" 

"  Why,  you  see,  one  day  I  was  at  the  blacksmith's 
about  a  plough,  and  as  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  took  up  a 
newspaper  that  was  there  (od  rot  the  writers  on  'em)  and 
began  reading  about  the  Colony  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  what  capital  land  was  there, 
and  what  high  wages  wer^  to  be  got,  and  how  much 
£Eurming  men  were  wanted,  and  particularly  ploughmen, 
and  how  you  were  sure  to  make  your  fortune  there  quite 
out  of  hand  like.  Well,  if  ever  I  longed  for  anything  in 
my  life,  it  was  to  have  a  bit  of  land  of  my  own,  but  I 
never  could  get  hold  of  it  any  how,  nor  saw  any  likelihood 
of  it.  So,  in  short,  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  fit  to  go  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  go  I  would,  spite  of  what  master 
could  say.  I  had  saved  a  matter  o'  'bout  a  hundred  and 
fifty  poondy  and  so  go  I  did,  and  now  I'll  go  back  again." 
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\  WH9  a  littk  damped  to  hear  this  talk  from  a  real 
i^nnii^  mnu,  and  one,  too,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  country,  and  I  began  to  have  misgivings  of  the  pru- 
dcncH^  of  what  I  had  done  in  leaving  a  rich  and  settled 
i\>untry  like  England,  for  a  new  and  wild  region  such  as 
Van  Dicmen's  Land.  My  new  acquaintance  seemed 
rather  of  a  dull  and  obstinate  nature,  like  most  farming 
men  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  and  was  likely 
enough  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  country  after  the 
mauling  the  bushrangers  had  given  him;  but  still  I 
thought  he  could  tell  me  what  he  had  seen,  so  as  he 
seemed  inclined  to  talk,  I  went  on  to  question  him  for  the 
sake  of  information. 

"  What  system  of  farming,"  said  I,  "  do  they  follow  most 
in  this  country  P" 

**  System  P  Bless  you,  you  don  *t  suppose  they  follow  any 
system  here.  The  way  they  go  on  is  quite  disgusting  to 
me;  they  know  no  more  of  farming  than  a  Londoner. 
They  don't  know  how  to  grow  anything." 

"  No  wheat  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  do  grow  wheat — such  as  it  is." 

"  Barley  P" 

**Yes:  barley." 

"  Oats  P" 

''Not  seen  much  oats:  however,  I  believe  they  can 
grow." 

"  Potatoes  P" 

"  Oh — plenty  of  potatoes." 

"Vegetables P  cabbages,  peas,  beans,  and  such  like  P" 

"Yes  :  I  can't  say  but  they  can  grow  *em ;  but  they're 
too  large  to  please  me,  and  I  'm  sure  they  grow  too  quick ; 
besides,  it  stands  to  reason  that  things  ca'nt  grow  properly 
with  the  soil  just  disturbed,  as  it's  done  here.  A  man  in 
my  country  would  be  ashamed  to  call  it  digging.  And 
then  to  see  what  they  call  a  field  of  wheat !  I  call  it  a 
field  of  stumps !  And  where  there's  no  stumps  they  don't 
do  much  better.    They  just  put  the  plough  once  thiough 
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it,  and  there  lies  the  sod  turned  up  with  the  grass  growing 
on  it ;  and  then  a  weaver  chap,  or  a  London  pickpocket, 
comes  with  the  seed  in  a  bag,  and  oh,  my  eyes,  how  I 
laughed!  he  flings  it  about  as  if  he  was  feeding  the 
chickens;  and  then  another  chap  comes  with  a  large 
branch  of  a  tree,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  oxen,  and  he  sweeps 
the  grain  about,  and  that  they  call  harrowing  f  and  when 
that's  done  they  just  leave  if 

"  And  what  becomes  of  it  P" 

"  Oh,  first  the  cockatoos  get  a  good  bellyful,  and  then 
the  parrots  and  magpies  have  a  peck  at  it.  But  it  comes 
np  at  last." 

"  Well,  that's  something." 

"  Yes — maybe — but  it  ought'nt  to  come  up  done  in  that 
slovenly  way.  It's  a  shame  to  waste  good  seed  so.  And 
then  when  they  do  get  a  bit  of  land  a  little — no  not  in 
order — but  out  of  disorder,  how  they  do  work  it,  dear  me  f 
What  do  you  think  a  sort  of  cockney  chap  said  to  me  at 
Pitt- water,  for  I've  been  over  there  ?    Says  I  to  him, 

*  Friend,'  says  I, '  how  often  do  you  let  your  land  lie  fallow 
in   these    parts?*     'Fallow,'   says  he,    'what's    that?* 

*  You're  a  pretty  chap  to  be  a  farmer,*  said  I,  *  not  to  know 
what  lying  fallow  means.  Why  lying  fallow  means 
letting  the  land  rest  a  bit  to  recover  itself  for  anotlier  crop.' 
*0h,'  said  he,  *  our  land  in  this  place  never  lies  'fallow,' 
as  you  call  it;  we  just  put  the  same  crop  in  every  year. 
There — that   field   has  grown  wheat  for  eleven  years.' 

*  What,  have  you  had  the  cruelty,'  said  I,  'to  put  wheat  on  that 
bit  of  land  for  eleven  years  ?'  •  To  be  sure  I  have,'  said  he, 
•and  shall  grow  wheat  on  it  for  eleven  years  longer,  if  I 
live.'  Master,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather :  I  never  before  heard  anything  so  horrid.  I  felt 
sure  at  once,  that  no  good  was  to  be  done  in  a  country 
where  creatures  harrow  with  branches  of  trees,  and  treat 
their  land  so  cruelly.  But  it  was  worse  than  that  when  I 
came  to  look  more  into  it  I  know  you  won't  believe  it ; 
they'll  never  believe  it  of  me  when  I  get  back  to  Shrop- 
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shire.  This  very  bit  of  land,  that  I  Ve  told  -you  of,  that 
the  creature  grew  com  on  for  eleven  year  without  stop- 
ping, never  had — no— not  so  much  as  a  handful  of  manure 
the  whole  eleven  year.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Would  any  Christian  farmer  in  England  treat  his  land  so  ? 
Why,  it's  against  nature  !" 

I  now  began  to  understand  the  sort  of  man  I  had  to 
deal  with;  one  of  those  obstinate  sons  of  the  soil  who 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
farming  in  any  other  way  than  the  way  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to ;  and  whose  prejudices  against  inno- 
vation are  so  strong,  that  they  will  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  what  they  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  wring  everything 
from  its  true  bearing  to  the  backing  up  of  their  own 
notions.  Now  that  I  felt  at  ease  with  my  new  friend,  I 
began  to  be  amused  with  his  oddity  and  obstinacy,  and  I 
thought,  perhaps,  as  he  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
colony,  and  knew  the  country,  he  would  be  a  useful  com- 
panion to  me,  though  not  very  prepossessing  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Crab,"  said  I, — "  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now  P" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  on  board-ship, 
and  get  out  of  this  miserable  country  as  fast  as  I  can.'' 

**  But  to  my  certain  knowledge  no  ship  will  sail  for 
six  weeks  ;  what  would  you  do  in  the  town  all  that 
time  P" 

"  Ah — there's  another  horrid  thing  against  the  country ; 
when  a  poor  man  has  been  enticed  over  by  all  the  lies  of 
the  captains  and  ship-owners,  and  book-writers,  here  he 
must  stay  till  some  captain  gets  as  sick  of  the  country  as  he. 
What's  to  become  of  me  for  six  weeks  Tm  sure  I  don't 
know !  To  live  in  that  wretched  town  is  horrible,  where 
all  the  people  are  convicts,  or  worse  than  convicts,  with 
their  wickedness  and  extortions.  Only  once  did  I  go  into 
a  public-house  while  I  was  there.*' 

'*  And  how  did  you  fare  there  P** 
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"  Oh !  I'll  tell  you :  •  Glass  of  beer,'  said  I.    '  Nothing 
under   a  bottle/    said  the  landlord.     *How  much  does 
your  bottle   hold?'   said  I;   for  I   knew  it  was   neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with  these  town  chaps. 
'Just  the  same  as  in  England/  said  he,  showing   a 
botUe  with  Barclay's  bottled  stout  marked  on  the  label. 
It's  true — my  heart  did  warm  to  the  beer,  and  quite  for- 
getting to  ask  the  price  I  said,  with  a  sort  of  glee,  *  Out 
with  the  cork.'    It  was  out  in  a  twinkling;  that  drink 
was  a  prime  one,  I  must  say,  if  I  never  have  another. 
'Take  a  glass  yourself,  landlord,'  said  I.    '  With  pleasure,' 
said  he,  and  filling  it  slowly  to  the  brim,  *  Your  very  good 
health,'  said  he  to  me.    '  The  same  to  you,'  said  I,  filling 
another.    He  filled  his  at  the  same  time,  without  waiting 
to  be  invited.    '  How  do  you  like  it  ?'  said  he.    '  Never 
drank  better  in  my  life,'  said  I.    '  What's  to  pay  P'  *  Haif- 
a-guinea,' said  he.    '  Half-a-guinea,'  said  I,  '  for  a  bottle 
of  beer  r    'Yes,'  said  he,  'and cheap  too;  there's  only 
two  dozen  left  in  the  colony,  and  you've  just  drunk  one  of 
them.'    The  beer  seemed  to  move  in  my  stomach  at  this 
charge,  as  if  it  had  got  down  there  by  mistake  and  wanted 
to  come  up  again.    I  said  nothing  1  I  couldn't  speak ;  I 
felt  I  was  done.    Had  I  paid  the  money  in  their  paper 
diillings  and  sixpences  it  might  have  taken  off  the  edge 
of  the  mishap  a  bit.    But  I  laid  down  two  silver  dollars. 
The  landlord  took  'em  up.    '  Another  sixpence/  said  he. 
I  pulled  out  another  silver  dollar,  he  gave  me  some  bits  of 
dirty  paper  for  the  four-and-sixpence  change,  and  I  made 
a  vow  that  if  ever  I  had  the  opportunity  I'd  sarve  him  out 
for  it.    But  that 's  nothing  to  what  I've  suffered  in  this 
abominable  country,  which  is  fit  for  nothing  but  convicts 
and  kangaroos  to  live  in/' 

"  Seeing  how  ill  you've  been  treated  in  the  town/'  said 
I,  "  and  it  seems  that  the  bushrangers  have  not  treated  you 
much  better  in  the  country,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to 
you.  I'm  going  up  the  country  to  look  for  land,  but 
sadly  in  want  of  some  inteUigent  person  to  advise  me 
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how  to  proceed.  It  is  difficult  to  get  sincere  information, 
I  fear,  from  people  already  settled,  all  being  interested  in 
advising  you  to  take  land  either  near  them  or  far  from 
them  as  the  case  may  happen  to  suit  them.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  a  stranger  to  know  what  to  do/' 

"  You're  a  farmer,  I  take  it,  by  your  look  P"  said  Mr. 
Crab,  inquiringly. 

**  I  can't  pretend  to  be  a  farmer  like  you,"  said  I, 
"because  I  am  sure  you're  a  thorough-bred  one,  but  I 
know  something  about  it." 

" That's  very  properly  said,"  replied  Mr.  Crab.  "  Well 
— ^I  don't  know,  master, — may  I  ask  your  name  P" 

" Thornley,"  said  I ;  "William  Thornley,  late  of  Croy- 
don, in  Surrey :  some  good  farming  there." 

"  Why,  for  London-farming,  perhaps,  there  may  be  j 
but  you  Londoners  can't  be  supposed  to  understand  farm- 
ing like  us  in  Shropshire.  However,  master,  I'm  think- 
ing, that  if  you  like  it,  I'll  go  with  you  over  the  country 
a  bit  J  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  you  not  to 
stay  in  this  villainous  place,  but  go  back  to  the  old  country, 
where  people  farm  their  land  like  Christians.  I  suppose 
you  don't  mistrust  me  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit,"  said  I.  "  There's  honesty  in  your  face ; 
so  now,  if  you  have  rested  long  enough,  let  us  be  moving." 

"Come  along  then,"  said  Mr.  Crabb,  "and  I  can  show 
you  a  way  through  the  bush,  where,  although  rougher  than 
the  road,  we  shall  be  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun." 

One  soon  gets  acquainted  with  one's  fellows  in  the 
bush,  where  there  is  not  much  picking  and  choosing  of 
companions,  and  I  and  my  grumbling  friend  soon  got 
pretty  well  used  to  each  other.  We  strolled  on  leisurely 
through  the  bush,  and  were  within  a  short  distance  of 
New  Norfolk,  when  our  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
confusion  of  sounds  that  startled  the  quiet  wilderness,  and 
made  us  wonder  what  outbreak  or  disorder  could  occasion 
such  a  furious  outcry  ;  presently  we  descried  a  horseman 
riding  with  all  his  might  through  the  trees  beside  us,  now 
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jamping  over  fallen  timber,  then  ducking  his  head  to 
avoid  the  branches  of  trees,  but  in  spite  of  the  dangers, 
which  he  seemed  ever  to  avoid  by  some  special  miracle, 
still  keeping  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  urging  on  his 
horse,  which  seemed  to  be  as  much  excited  as  the  rider. 
Presently  the  cracking,  it  seemed,  of  innumerable  whips, 
making  sharp  reports  like  small  fire-arms,  was  heard 
around^  and  a  straggling  multitude  began  to  encircle  us. 
We  were  lost  in  amaze  at  these  strange  proceedings ;  but 
as  this  was  my  first  introduction  to  a  curious  branch  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  a  'Settler,'  I  shall  defer  the 
explanation  of  the  disturbance  which  confounded  us  to  a 
new  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  to  milk  a  wfld  cow— Picture  of  a  Settler's  dwelling- 
Mutton-chops  and  dampers — A  spare  bed— •*  Improvisatised'* — 
Night  alarm— Sheep-stealiog. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tumult  increased,  and  the  shouts  of 
men  and  the  cracking  of  whips  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
betokened  a  speedy  catastrophe.  My  kangaroo-skin  friend 
seemed  to  regard  with  a  sort  of  scornful  glee  the  hurly- 
burly  around  us.  His  sour  visage  became  puckered  up 
into  a  knotty  contexture,  expressive  of  the  most  intense 
disdain,  coupled  with  a  secret  satisfaction.  "Now,"  said 
he,  "  master,  you'll  see  how  they  manage  some  matters  in 
this  beautiful  country." 

"  What  can  the  matter  be  P"  said  I. 

As  I  pronounced  these  words,  a  sudden  crash  of  dead 
boughs  and  dry  bushes  at  no  great  distance  from  us 
excited  in  me  apprehension  of  danger.  Instinctively  I 
turned  to  the  quarter  whence  the  threatening  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  stood  ready  with  my  fowling-piece  against 
accidents.  I  saw  my  friend  Crab  give  a  grim  smile  at 
this  movement,  as  I  was  inclined  to  do  myself,  had  I  not 
been,  I  must  confess,  rather  frightened;  for  at  this 
moment  I  beheld  a  mad  bull,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  making 
right  to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  animal  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  excitement,  with  its 
mouth  covered  with  foam,  its  nostrils  dilated,  eyes  wild, 
and  its  tail  twisted  into  that  cork-screw  figure  indicative 
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of  a  disposition  to  mischief.    I  jumped  aside  as  the  crea- 
ture made  a  plange  at  me,  glad  enough  to  escape. 

''It's  a  mad  cow/'  said  I.  ''I  suppose  this  climate 
makes  cattle  very  savage  when  they  get  worried  ?" 

**  Not  madder  than  the  people  that  are  after  her/'  said 
Crab ;  "  however,  wait  a  bit  till  you  see  the  end  of  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  which 
was  chasing  the  cow,  but  I  could  not  yet  divine  their  par> 
ticular  object. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her  ?''  said  I  to  a  tall 
thin  man  who  had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  crack  his  whip ; 
"  she  seems  terribly  wild." 

"  Wild !"  said  he,  "  the  brute  is  always  wild,  but  she's 
one  of  the  best  milkers  IVe  got,  and  have  her  in  the  stock- 
yard I  will  this  blessed  evening,  if  I  raise  all  New  Nor- 
folk for  it." 

''  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  a  hand,"  said  I,  "  but  I'm  not 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  country  yet,  and  perhaps  I  might 
do  harm  instead  of  good." 

But  my  aid  was  not  wanted  on  this  occasion,  for  at  this 
moment  a  general  shout  in  the  distance  proclaimed  that 
the  victory  was  won.  I  and  Crab,  with  the  tall  thin  man, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vivacious  cow,  immediately  set  off  at 
a  rapid  pace  for  the  scene  of  triumph.  There  were  about 
thirty  people  assembled,  among  whom  were  one  or  two 
women.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  men  were  provided 
with  ropes  made  of  bullock's  hide  twisted  together,  of 
great  strength*  I  was  still  puzzled  to  know  what  was 
intended  by  all  these  preparations.  Presently  a  farming 
man  appeared,  with  a  tin  pannikin  of  a  half-pint  measure, 
and  a  stool  with  one  leg.  The  stool  with  one  leg  looked 
like  a  design  to  milk  the  animal,  but  what  the  tin  pannikin 
was  for  was  a  mystery  to  me.  Had  there  been  a  milk- 
pail,  I  should  have  made  out  their  object  at  once ;  but  this 
piece  of  machinery  was  as  yet  but  little  known  in  the 
colony.  I  continued  to  watch  the  proceedings  with  great 
interest,  when  presently  a  man  advanced  with  a  stoutish 
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long  stick,  or  small  pole,  with  a  hide-rope  forming  a  large 
loop  at  the  end  of  it  j  the  other  part  of  the  rope  he  held 
in  one  hand  in  a  coil.  Climbing  over  the  rails  of  the 
stock^yard,  which  were  formed  of  the  solid  trunks  of 
trees  placed  lengthways,  about  six  feet  high,  he  stood 
within  the  space.  The  cow  eyed  him  as  if  she  was  used 
to  the  game,  and  without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  made  a 
dart  at  him  ferociously.  This  did  not  disconcert  the  man 
with  the  pole  and  loop,  who,  stepping  aside  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness  and  with  infinite  agility,  let  the  animal 
knock  her  head  against  the  rails,  which  she  did  with  a 
force  that  made  the  massive  pile  tremble.  This  process 
was  repeated  several  times,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  some  of  whom  applauded  the  pole-bearer's 
nimbleness,  while  others  were  inclined  to  back  the  cow. 

"  That  was  a  near  go,"  said  one,  as  the  beast  made  a 
sudden  plunge  at  her  tormentor,  tearing  off  with  her  horn 
a  portion  of  his  jacket ;  "  she'll  pin  you  presently,  Jem.'* 

"Never  fear,"  said  Jem,  "a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
She  is  the  most  cantankerous  varmint  I  ever  sce'd :  but  I'll 
have  her  yet." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,"  said  I ;  "  kill  her  P" 

"Kill her!"  exclaimed  my  tall  friend j  "what!  kill  the 
best,  the  nicest,  and  sweetest- tempered  creature  of  the 
whole  herd :  she's  so  tame,  she^ll  almost  let  you  pat  her, 
only  she  doesn't  like  to  be  milked ;  that  always  puts  her 
out.  Now  for  it,  Jemmy,  that 's  the  way ;  haul  in  quick, 
keep  it  up— don't  slack — hold  her  tight,  now  we've  got 
her.    Where's  the  foot  rope  P" 

Watching  his  opportunity,  the  man  with  the  pole  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  loop  over  the  animal's  horn.o, 
and  two  or  three  men  on  the  outside  of  the  yard,  quickly 
gathering  in  the  end  of  it,  hauled  it  taut,  as  seamen  do  a 
cable  in  getting  up  the  anchor,  round  the  thick  stump  of 
a  tree.  I  looked  at  Crab  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  I  admired  the  expression  of  scornful  enjoyment  which 
his  sour  face  exhibited,    lie  gave  me  a  glance  which  said, 
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without  the  necessity  of  words,  **  This  is  the  way  they 
milk  a  cow  in  this  country,"  The  cow,  however,  was  not 
milked  yet;  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  some  further 
steps  were  necessary.  The  animal  was  now  standing  with 
its  legs  firmly  planted  before  it,  its  neck  elongated,  its 
tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth,  and  kicking  with  its 
hind  legs  continuously.  These  refractory  members  were 
now  secured  by  a  loop,  into  which  they  were  dexterously 
insinuated,  and  half  a  dozen  men  catching  up  the  end, 
hauled  it  out,  and  kept  it  on  the  stretch,  to  prevent  her 
from  plunging  about  The  creature,  it  seems,  was  now 
in  a  correct  posture  to  be  milked.  Crab  gave  me  another 
look. 

The  man  with  the  one-legged  stool  and  pannikin  now 
advanced,  speaking  soothingly  to  the  animal  to  be  ope- 
rated on,  and  using  much  ceremony  and  caution  in  his 
approach.  Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  contrived 
to  squeeze  a  few  drops  of  milk  into  his  pannikin ;  but  tbe 
sensitive  cow,  outraged,  it  seemed,  at  this  indignity  on  her 
person,  gave  a  sudden  plunge,  which  upset  the  heel-rope 
holders,  and,  recovering  her  legs,  she  kicked  man,  stool, 
and  pannikin  over  and  over.  Shouts  of  laughter  pro- 
claimed the  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  and  numerous 
were  the  gibes  and  jeers  lavished  on  the  occasion.  And 
now,  the  pride  of  the  stockmen  being  roused,  and  their 
honour  piqued  by  the  presence,  besides,  of  two  strangers 
the  witnesses  of  their  manoeuvres,  they  set  to  again  to 
manacle  the  almost-spent  animal;  and  he  of  the  pannikin, 
discarding  the  stool  as  a  womanly  encumbrance,  boldly 
kneeling  down,  with  the  determination  of  a  hero,  and 
undaunted  by  the  moanings  and  writhings  of  his  victim, 
contrived  to  exude  from  her  about  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
This  triumph  achieved,  the  cow  was  set  at  liberty,  the 
poles  of  the  gateway  were  withdrawn,  and  the  animal 
bounded  into  the  bush. 

"  Well,  master,'*  said  Crab,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  cow 
milked  that  way  before  ?" 

D 
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"Surely,"  said  I,  "they  might  manage  better  than 
this." 

"Ah!"  said  Crab,  "this  would  be  a  tale  to  tell  in 
Shropshire.  It's  worth  while  to  go  back  only  to  tell  this 
much.    But  youll  see  more  curiosities,  master,  as  you  go 


OD." 


"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  cow,  "  and 
see  my  house,  and  my  farm,  and  my  wife  and  children. 
I  see  you're  a  stranger  (addressing  me);  as  to  you,"  look^ 
ing  at  Crab,  doubtfully,  "  you  seem  to  have  settled  down 
into  the  habits  of  the  place,  to  judge  by  your  dre^s, 
though  it  is  a  little  queerish  even  for  the  bush.  Where 
are  you  come  from  P"  ' 

"  I  am  come  from  camp,''  said  I,  "  to  look  for  land,  and 
this — (gentleman  I  would  have  said,  but  as  I  looked  at 
tny  companion  the  word  stuck  in  my  throat) — this  settler 


jf 


"  Don't  call  me  a  settler,"  said  Crab,  "  I  am't  going  to 
settle,  as  you  call  it;  the  bushrangers  and  the  convicts 
and  the  thieves  of  people  have  settled  me." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  met  my  companion  by  the  way,  and 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  offer  to  show  me  the  country." 

"  You've  come  to  the  wrong  place,"  said  the  New  Nor- 
folk man,  "  to  look  for  land ;  there 's  none  to  be  had  here. 
The  land  hereabouts  is  but  poorish,  after  all,  and  we 
settled  on  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  water-carriage  than 
for  the  quality  of  the  land.  But  there 's  my  house,  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water ;  cross  over  with  me,  and  at 
any  rate  you  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome." 

The  river  Derwent  is  but  narrow  at  New  Norfolk,  but 
deep  just  below  the  town,  and  very  rapid.  Its  navigation 
ceases  at  New  Norfolk,  as  through  the  town  and  above  it 
there  is  a  succession  of  falls,  and  the  country  becomes 
very  mountainous.  This  settlement  had  been  formed  by 
the  immigration  of  about  a  hundred  and  tifty  settlers  in  a 
body,  from  Norfolk  Island,  which  experience  proved  to  be 
inconvenient  for  a  colony,  from  the  difficulty  of  approach 
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and  of  landing.  The  Goirernment,  in  consequence,  had 
effected  the  removal  of  the  colonists,  and  had  granted  to 
them  proportionate  allotments  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Derwent,  where  the  emigrants  had  founded  the  inci- 
pient town  of  New  Norfolk.  It  was  to  one  of  the  farms 
thus  called  into  existence  that  I  was  now  introduced. 

I  cannot  easily  describe  the  feelings  of  interest  and 
curiosity  with  which  I  approached  the  place.  I  regarded 
it  as  a  mirror  into  which  I  was  about  to  look  for  the 
reflection  of  the  condition  which  in  a  little  time  I  was 
myself  to  assume.  The  golden  visions  in  which  I  had 
indulged  on  ship-board  had  already  begun  to  vanish 
liefore  the  rough  realities  of  settling  in  a  new  country, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  tincture  of  sadness  that  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  view  of  a  settler's  farm.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  describe  it  as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago,  and  as  it 
may  still  be  found,  in  its  material  resemblance,  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony. 

I  beheld  before  me  a  low  building,  which  I  afterwards 
ascertained  was  built  of  the  logs  of  the  stringy-bark  tree, 
split  in  half,  and  set  on  end.  The  building  was  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  whitewashed.  Its  roof  was  composed  of 
shingles ;  that  is,  of  slips  of  wood  about  nine  inches  long, 
four  inches  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  These 
shingles  had  acquired  a  bluish  cast,  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  had  a  slatish  appearance.  At  one  end  of 
the  house  was  a  rough-looking  piece  of  stone-work,  formed 
of  irregular  pieces  of  stone  procured  near  the  spot,  and 
forming  the  end  wall  and  chimney.  At  the  back  of  the 
building  was  a  tolerably  large  stack  of  wheat,  enclosed 
with  trunks  of  trees,  forming  an  occasional  small  stock- 
yard. At  one  side  was  a  garden,  paled  in  with  palings  of 
the  stringy-bark  tree  split  into  irregular  rough  boards  or 
pales.  I  could  see  in  this  garden  the  aspect  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  front  of  the  house  a  small  tree 
was  left  standing,  from  one  of  the  boughs  of  which  was 
suspended  a  sheep  newly  killed. 
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At  the  sight  of  our  approach,  it  seems,  an  attack  was 
instantly  made  on  the  carcase,  as  a  man  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  cutting  it  up.  At  the  same  time,  a  sun-burnt 
but  very  pretty  face  became  visible  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  instantly  disappearing,  a  hissing  sound  was 
immediately  heard  within,  proclaiming  that  some  culinary 
preparation  was  put  in  progress.  At  a  little  distance  was 
heard  the  bleating  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  for  evening 
was  now  set  in;  and  from  another  quarter  a  team  of 
bullocks,  urged  on  by  a  strange-looking  driver,  with  an 
immense  cracking  of  his  whip,  and  a  prodigious  deal  of 
expostulation,  slowly  drew  near  with  a  huge  load  of  wood 
for  fuel.  We  were  in  the  act  of  entering  the  house,  when 
our  passage  was  impeded  by  a  tiny  swarm  of  little  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  about  seven— the  youngest  of  the  six 
being  held  up  by  the  eldest  to  greet  its  father.  Each  was 
provided  with  a  thick  lump  of  "  damper,"  which  had  been 
served  out  to  amuse  them  until  the  more  substantial 
repast  should  be  prepared.  The  clothing  of  these  urchins 
was  of  the  lightest  possible  description  consistent  with 
decency,  and  mocassins  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  fashion. 
They  were  dean,  however,  and  cheerful,  but  inclined  to 
have  a  lanky  appearance,  like  little  weeds  running  to  seed. 
This,  I  ascertained  afterwards,  was  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  children  bom  in  the  colony. 

"  Any  milk,  father  ?"  said  a  little  lisping  girl. 

**  Just  a  drop,  my  dear,  for  your  mother  and  the  baby. 
Where 's  your  brother  P" 

As  he  spoke,  a  slender  lad,  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  grave  and  tired  air.  He 
came  up  to  greet  his  father. 

"Sheep  all  right,  Ned?" 

"  Yes,  father ;  we  should  have  left  them  on  the  Green- 
hill  all  night,  but  Dick  saw  two  men  watching  the  flock  in 
the  early  morning,  and  he  came  upon  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  He  doesn't  half  like  their  looks.  But  the 
bheep  are  safe  enough  now  in  the  little  yard«'' 
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"Now,  Sir,"  said  the  New  Norfolk  man,  "if  you're 
inclined  for  supper,  come  along." 

We  entered  the  habitation,  which  consisted  of  one 
spacious  apartment,  opening  into  the  air.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  chimney  a  space  was  divided  off  into  two 
small  bedrooms.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  house  a 
door  led  to  a  slcillion,  which  served  for  a  kitchen  ;  and  it 
was  from  that  spot  that  the  hissing  sounds,  now  become 
more  violent,  proceeded.  In  the  middle  of  the  principal 
apartment  was  a  rough  table  of  boards,  on  which  were 
jdisposed  sundry  tin  pannikins,  a  few  plates,  with  some  odd 
knives  and  forks.  A  gigantic  green  bottle,  containing 
rum,  graced  one  comer  of  the  table,  and  in  the  centre  was 
set,  as  a  place  of  honour,  the  pannikin  of  milk  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  establishments 
within  reach. 

And  now  the  hostess  emerged  from  the  back  recess, 
bearing  in  her  hands  an  enormous  dish  of  mutton-chops, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  another  dish,  in  which 
appeared  a  sort  of  doughy  cake. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  you  would 
like  a  cake  in  the  pan  better  than  a  damper ;  so  here  it 
is.  Edward,  help  the  gentlemen ;  they  have  had  a  long 
^alk,  and  must  be  hungry," 

This  hospitable  intunation  was  responded  to  by  her 
husband,  who  forthwith  thrust  out  of  the  large  dish 
three  or  four  of  the  chops  into  a  plate,  and  handed  them 
to  me.  ''Help  yourself,"  said  he  to  my  companion} 
**  you  're  used  to  the  ways  of  the  place.  Where  "s  the 
salt?    No  mustard?" 

"  The  mustard 's  out ;  we  must  have  some  more  from 
camp.  And  the  salt!  Well,  that  is  unlucky.  I  declare 
there 's  not  an  atom  left.  Well,  you  must  do  without  it, 
or  we  can  send  to  Conolly's  farm,  not  three  miles  off.  I 
know  they  've  got  salt  there,  for  they  were  to  salt  down  a 
bullock  to-day." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Crab;  "IVe  got  some 
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salt  in  my  pocket— in  this  kangaroo  jacket,  which  the 
bushrangers  gave  me  for  mine.  I  dare  say  they've 
missed  the  salt  before  now,  confound  them."  With  this 
he  inserted  his  fingers  into  a  recess  of  his  hairy  garment, 
and  produced  a  small  quantity  of  a  blackish  and  gritty 
substance. 

''  Ah  !**  said  our  hostess,  **  that 's  come  from  Saltpan 
Plains.  Well,  any  is  better  than  none.  And  so,  friend, 
the  bushrangers  have  had  hold  of  you ;  did  they  treat 
you  ill?" 

"  They  just  stripped  me  of  every  thing  I  had  got — 
luckily,  my  money  was  left  in  camp— and  made  me  carry 
their  baggage  for  three  days.  No  joke  that  in  the  sun,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  I  saw  a  good  bit  of  the  country  with 
them.  It 's  a  dreadful  country;  all  up  hill  and  down  dale. 
Scarcely  a  good  bit  of  land  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  do 
believe  that  there  isn't  any  twelve  acres  in  the  country 
that  would  feed  a  single  sheep  for  the  whole  year." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  country,"  said  mine  host, 
addressing  Crab. 

"  Like  it !  How  can  any  one  like  it  P  Who  would  live 
in  it  that  could  get  out  of  itP  There  isn't  one  single 
thing  to  stay  for.  Poor  landi  where  it's  better,  it's 
covered  with  trees,  and  they  must  be  cut  down  before  you 
can  get  at  the  soil  to  do  anything  with  it.  And  then  the 
•tumps !  Impossible  to  drive  a  plough  in  a  straight  line. 
And  then,  suppose  you  have  stock ;  if  you  have  cattle, 
they  start  away  int6  the  bush,  and  catch  'em  again  when 
you  can !  And  if  you  have  sheep,  they  're  driven  away  by 
the  thieves,  and  find  'em  again  if  you  can;  let  alone 
being  shot  at  when  you  're  looking  after  them.  As  to  the 
bushrangers,  it's  very  pleasant,  isn't  it,  to  have  your  house 
broken  open  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  every  thing 
cleaned  out  of  it,  while  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing on  with  your  hands  tied  behind  your  back,  and  a 
blackguard  pointing  a  cocked  musket  at  your  head  P  Oh  t 
«->the  fools  that  come  here  deserve  to  be  robbed,  and 
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starved,  and  murdered.    I  say,  serve  'em  right  for  being 
such  fools  as  to  come,  and  bigger  fools  to  stay  I" 

The  pile  of  mutton-chops  was  now  discussed,  and  the 
ponderous  cake  in  the  pan  had  nearly  disappeared  under 
the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  party.  Mine  host  now^turned 
to  the  bottle  of  rum. 

''  If  we  only  had  a  lemon  here,  we  would  cook  up  a 
bowl  of  punch.  But,  never  mind,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  what  we  have  got." 

With  this  philosophic  remark,  he  poured  into  his  pan- 
nikin about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum,  qualifying  it  with 
what  seemed  to  me  an  exceedingly  small  modicum  of 
water  out  of  a  pail  that  stood  by,  and  invited  me  and 
my  companion  to  do  the  same.  Not  being  used  to  the 
liquor,  I  declined,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  New 
Norfolk  man ;  but  Crab,  without  any  hesitation,  poured 
out  for  himself  a  stiff  portion  of  the  stuff,  evincing  that 
in  this  particular  he  had  condescended  to  conform  with 
the  customs  of  the  colony.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  while  our  banquet  of  mutton-chops  was  being  en- 
joyed by  the  elder  portion  of  the  company,  the  good 
dame  of  the  house  served  out  tea  to  the  juveniles  from  an 
iron  tripod  boiling  on  the  hearth.  A  handful  of  tea  was 
thrown  into  this  receptacle,  and  set  to  boil.  The  tin 
pannikin  of  each  was  then  successively  inserted  in  the 
decoction,  to  which  was  added  some  very  dark-looking 
brown  sugar.  The  unusual  luxury  of  milk  added  an 
especial  zest  to  this  refection,  the  imbibing  of  which  was 
interspersed  with  frequent  and  unceremonious  attacks  on 
the  pyramid  of  mutton-chops,  not  forgetting  the  cake  in 
the  pan  and  the  eternal  damper,  the  never-failing  accom* 
paniment  in  those  times  of  a  farmer's  meal. 

Symptoms  of  drowsiness  now  began  to  appear.  The 
young  fry  had  long  since  been  stowed  away  in  their 
various  dormitories,  and  our  worthy  hostess  bestirred  her- 
self to  contrive  some  place  of  rest  for  myself  and  my 
companion.    With  this  intent,  her  husband  was  dislodged 
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from  a  sort  of  wooden  sofa  or  bench,  and  Dick  was  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  preparations. 
**  Have  those  kangaroo  skins  been  sent  into  camp  P*' 
"  No,  missis — they  're  in  the  hut — and  they  '11  make  a 
capital  bed  for  the  gentlemen.    I'll  get  'em  in  a  minute." 
A  heap  of  crackling   skins  was  presently   produced, 
which  Dick,  acting  as  chambermaid,  proceeded  to  arrange 
for  my  accommodation.    A  contribution  of  blankets  and 
rugs  was  levied  on  the  premises  to  make  up  our  beds,  my 
friend  Crab  being  accommodated  with  a  heap  of  sacks 
spread  on  the  floor.    In  this  manner,  after  the  usual  com- 
pliments, we  prepared  to  take  our  rest.    Crab,  I  observed, 
flung  himself  on  the  sacks  without  the  ceremony  of  taking 
off  his  clothes,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
hairy  animal  of  a  nondescript  character,  soon  gave  indi- 
cations of  being  sound  asleep.    As  for  myself,  fatigued  as 
I  was,  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
day's  journey,  kept  me  awake  for  some  time.    I  pondered 
on  my  first  day's  experience  of  a  settler's  life  j  the  rude- 
ness of  the  cottage ;  the  roughness  of  the  materials  about 
it ;  the  coarseness  of  the  food,  in  the  manner  of  serving 
it,  as  well  as  in  its  substance ;  the  slovenliness  and  un- 
couthness  of  the  farming  establishment,  so  far  as  I  had 
been  able  to  inspect  it ;  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  of  insecurity  which  I  could  not  shake  off,  all  tended 
to  sadden  me.    Every  thing  was  quiet  within  and  without; 
the  very  dogs,  watchful  as  they  are  in  this  country,  seemed 
to  be  buried  in  sleep.    Gradually  my  thoughts  grew  more 
and  more  confused  as  weariness  overpowered  me,  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

My  rest,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  dreaming 
that  1  was  in  Hobart  Town  with  my  wife  and  children, 
and  that  we  were  exclaiming  against  the  annoyance  of 
the  ceaseless  barking  of  the  dogs.  The  barking  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  my  children,  it  seemed  to  me, 
began  to  cry,  frightened  at  the  fierceness  of  the  uproar. 
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I  started  up  to  still  them,  and  in  so  doing,  awoke.  The 
dream,  however,  had  been  suggested  by  a  present  reality. 
My  host's  dogs  were  barking  violently  outside,  and  the 
children  were  joining  in  chorus  in  aid  of  the  general 
outcry.  The  door  of  the  house  was  now  vehemently 
assailed  by  Dick,  the  shepherd,  and  my  host,  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  was  quickly  on  the  alert. 

"  Master !"  cried  out  Dick,  "  the  sheep  are  out  of  the 
yard — there's  mischief  abroad.  You  had  better  look  to 
yourselves  inside.  The  stranger  gentleman  has  got  a  gun 
with  him— is  he  waked  up?" 

"  All  ready,"  said  I,  jumping  up  in  the  dusk,  "  gun 
and  all;  but  what's  the  matter?  have  the  bushrangers 
attacked  us  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  have,"  said  Crab,  who  had  risen  from 
his  couch  of  sacks;  ''of  course!  what  else  could  you 
expect  P  Bushrangers,  ah,  to  be  sure  1  this  ia  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  But  I  suppose  you  won't  give  in,  master," 
speaking  to  our  host,  "  without  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage  P" 

"Hope  not,"  said  the  farmer,  "it's  bad  fighting  with 
the  bushrangers  when  you  have  a  wife  and  children  to 
defend.  But  I  don't  think  it's  them;  it's  only  some 
chaps  after  the  sheep ;  but  they  must  be  cautiously  dealt 
with,  for  they  don't  mind  giving  you  a  shot  when  they  're 
close  run." 

"What's  o'clock?" 

"  It  *s  a  quarter  past  three." 

"  Ah — ^then  it 's  not  far  from  daylight.  Rouse  up  the 
men,  Dick,  and  call  the  dogs  in.  It's  not  much  use  to 
follow  till  there 's  light  enough  to  see  the  tracks.  Keep 
close,  my  dear  (to  his  wife,  who  had  huddled  on  her 
clothes),  while  I  'm  away,  and  don't  let  the  children  stray 
about.  This  is  no  bushranger's  affair,  but  it 's  an  auda- 
cious trick  to  drive  away  a  man's  sheep  under  his  very 
nose,  I  must  say.  I  and  Dick  will  follow  the  track. 
Give  me  my  musket.  Where  are  the  cartridges  ?  That 's 
right.    I  '11  take  that  half  damper  with  me ;  we  may  want 
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it  before  we  come  back.  Dick,  we  '11  take  Hector  and  Fly 
with  us ;  let  the  other  dogs  be  kept  back.  I  wish  the 
mare  had  not  run  off  to  the  bush  just  at  this  time.  Well, 
perhaps  we  are  better  on  foot,  as  it 's  sheep  we  are  after. 
Now,  Sirs,  I  must  wish  you  good  bye." 

«  Good  bye !"  said  Crab;  "  not  a  bit  of  it.  You  don't 
suppose  I'm  going  to  eat  your  meat  and  drink  your  rum, 
and  desert  you  in  this  strait.  No— no— 1*11  lend  you  a 
hand.  Just  give  me  a  good  thick  stick,  that  *s  what  I  'm  best 
used  to,  and  PU  stand  by  you.  And  you,  master,"  speak- 
ing to  me,  "  you  *11  come  too,  won't  you  P  Your  barrel 
may  be  of  use  to  us." 

"I'll  go  with  you  with  pleasure,"  said  I.  "I  know 
nothing  of  the  bush  yet,  but  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help." 

"  Thank  you  both,"  said  our  host ;  "  we  shall  be  four 
men  with  two  barrels,  and  three  men  left  behind  to  take 
care  of  the  farm.  We  may  have  a  long  journey  before  us, 
so  prepare  yourselves  for  it  Wife,  get  out  a  bottle  of 
rum ;  Dick,  you'll  have  no  objection  to  carry  it,  I'm  sure ; 
but  play  fair,  my  man." 

**  Better  take  a  couple  of  pannikins  with  us,"  said  Dick. 

"Right,"  said  our  host  "And,  Dick,  take  a  light 
tether  rope  with  you — we  may  want  it.  And  now  let  no 
one  speak ;  and  don't  let  it  be  known,  if  we  can  help  it, 
how  many  have  left  the  farm." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  way,"  said  the  practised 
shepherd,  "  for  two  to  go  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left» 
and  meet  at  the  Green  Hill,  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  to 
cross  the  track ;  no  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of  tracks ; 
that 's  the  trick  of  the  rascals,  but  we  must  try  to  get  on 
the  main  one.** 

"  Take  the  man  with  the  kangaroo-skin  jacket  with  you, 
then,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  go  to  the  left,  and  I  and  the 
gentleman  will  take  the  right.  And  here,  take  the  musket, 
that  there  may  be  a  barrel  with  each  party.  We  must 
make  the  best  use  of  our  time,  or  we  shall  have  no  chance 
of  coming  up  with  the  rogues. 
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The  day  now  began  to  dawn,  and  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  where  to  set  the  foot.  Each  party  proceeded 
to  its  destination  without  further  delay,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  with  the  &rmer  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
homestead.  We  kept  near  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
about  half  a  mile,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  the  farmer 
began  diligently  to  search  for  the  tracks  of  the  stolen 
flock.  I  assisted  him  in  his  search  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
we  were  both  so  absorbed  in  our  examination  that  we  did 
not  perceive,  till  we  came  suddenly  upon  them,  on  turning 
round  an  eminence,  a  mob  of  natives,  seated  by  a  fire. 
They  started  up  at  our  approach,  and  the  farmer,  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  paused,  with  some  signs  of  alarm,  to 
reconnoitre  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pursuit  of  the  sbeep-stealers — Meeting  with  tbe  natives— The 
black  man's  instinct  in  tracking — Walk  over  the  country— Finds 
land  to  please  him — Returns  to  Hobart  Town  with  bis  new 
acquaintance,  Crab— Proceeds  with  his  family  to  tbe  Clyde. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  them/'  said  the  New  Norfolk  man, 
after  having  examined  the  natives  for  a  little  time ;  "  this 
is  a  town  mob;  you  see  they  have  got  blankets  among 
them;  but  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  one's  guard,  for 
they're  treacherous  devils.  Don't  let  your  gun  out  of 
your  hand,  and  don't  show  any  fear  of  them.  Now  we'll 
go  among  them ;  if  I  could  make  'em  understand  that  I 
am  looking  after  strayed  sheep,  they  could  be  of  use  to 
me  I  don't  doubt. 

While  he  was  speaking,  we  advanced  towards  the  fire, 
the  natives  standing  near  us  here  and  there,  and  gazing  at 
us  with  a  sort  of  cold,  lazy,  idiotic  look.  Near  the  fire  was 
the  log  of  a  tree,  and  my  New  Norfolk  friend  motioned  me 
to  sit  down. 

"  Sit  opposite  to  me — there — face  to  face — so  that  each 
may  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  other*s  back,  without 
seeming  to  take  particular  notice.  I'll  try  if  I  can  make 
anything  out  of  these  fellows." 

Three  or  four  of  the  natives,  meanwhile,  re-seated  them- 
selves at  the  fire,  and  resumed  the  meal  which,  it  seems, 
our  approach  had  interrupted. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  observe  how  these  grave-looking 
black  personages  were  pleased  to  conduct  the  ceremony  of 
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their  morning's  repast,  and  my  curiosity  was  presently 
gratified.  Being  satisfied,  I  presume,  that  we  had  no 
hostile  intentions,  they  continued  their  culinary  prepara- 
tions. A  tall  and  slender  young  lady,  with  a  ragged 
blanket  gracefully  festooned  about  her  person,  appeared 
with  a  net  slung  round  her  neck,  in  which  was  a  large 
lump  of  gum.  She  handed  this  lump  of  gum,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  cocoa-nut,  to  one  of  the  men.  Another 
lady  produced  an  opossum,  which  looked  to  me  some- 
thing between  a  dead  cat  and  a  squirrel.  The  gum  and 
the  opossum  were  thrown  on  the  fire,  the  hair  on  the 
outside  of  the  latter^  and  whatever  it  had  in  its  inside 
helping  to  its  relish.  After  the  gum  and  the  opossum  had 
fizzed  and  crackled  and  smoked  a  little  time,  one  of  the 
party  snatched  out  the  opossum  from  the  fire,  and  plung- 
ing his  face  into  its  entrails,  enjoyed  himself  with  the 
delicacy  for  a  brief  space^  and  then  threw  back  the 
remains  on  the  fire;  another  of  the  party  snatched  it  up, 
and  tearing  the  limbs  asunder  and  picking  off  the  choicest 
bits^  chucked  the  half- picked  bones  to  the  ladies  of  the 
community,  who  stood  behind  them,  and  who  received 
these  testimonials  of  affection  with  much  submissiveness 
and  respect,  and  with  considerable  gratification. 

"  They  don't  seem  to  have  much  respect  for  the  ladies," 
said  I  to  my  New  Norfolk  friend.  "  These  black  fellows 
take  the  lion's  share  of  the  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  that 's  the  way  they  always  treat  their  gins." 

"  Their  gins  I  what  are  they  P" 

"Oh,  they  call  their  wives  'gins.'  You  see,  a  native 
will  have  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  perhaps  more  wives, 
according  to  accident — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less ;  I 
rather  think  it 's  according  as  they  can  find  food.  They 
make  their  gins  work  for  them,  and  collect  the  little  bits 
of  gum  from  the  trees,  such  as  you  saw  in  that  one's  net 
just  now.  And  they  're  capital  hands  to  catch  opossums  1 
I  've  seen  a  black  gin  get  up  a  stringy-bark  tree  after  a 
'possum  as  well  as  any  one  of  the  men  could.    But  they 
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seem  to  have  done  breakfast.    I  must  try  now  to  get  them 
to  help  me  after  the  sheep." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  repast  which  I  have 
slightly  described,  passed  in  utter  silence,  the  natives 
eating  voraciously  of  the  singed  opossum  and  the  hot 
lumps  of  gum  without  speaking  or  noticing  us.  On  the 
principle  that  it  is  ill  to  come  between  a  fasting  man  and 
his  meat,  the  farmer  had  refrained  from  asking  any  ques- 
tions or  making  any  proposals  about  his  lost  sheep,  until 
the  natives  were  free  to  attend  to  him.  He  looked  out, 
therefore,  for  the  chief  of  the  party,  and  the  following 
colloquy  took  place  : — 

"  Much  kangaroo  ?*' 

"  Kangaroo  gone." 

"  Opossum  good  P" 

"  Good.'' 

The  correctness  with  which  these  few  words  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  black  man  surprised  me. 

''  Do  they  speak  English  P"  said  I  to  my  companion. 

''  Only  a  word  or  two ;  but  they  are  capital  mimics ; 
they  catch  hold  of  a  word  and  repeat  it  very  correctly 
even  when  they  don't  understand  it." 

"  Sheep  many  P"  continued  my  companion  to  the  chief. 

"  Sheep  many." 

**  Sheep  gone,"  said  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  hill  in  the 
distance. 

The  black  man  shook  his  head. 

"Find  sheep?"  said  the  farmer,  accompanying  the 
words  with  the  action  of  a  man  searching  for  tracks  on 
the  ground. 

The  black  man  turned  to  his  companions,  and  said 
something  to  them  which  we  could  not  understand.  The 
group  gathered  nearer  to  us,  and  chattered  together 
doubtfully. 

"They  have  not  seen  the  sheep  driven  away,"  said  the 
farmer  to  me ;  indeed  they  could  not,  as  the  job  was  done 
before  it  was  light,  and  the  natives  never  move  about  in 
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the  dark ;  "  but  I  think  they  understand  what  I  mean, 
and  are  considering  about  it  in  their  way.  See,  the  black 
chief  with  the  red  cotton  handkerchief  round  his  neck  is 
going  to  speak.    I  suppose  it 's  about  the  terms/' 

"  Sheep  gone  P"  said  the  black  man. 

"Gone!"  said  my  friend;  "can't  find;"  and  he  repeated 
the  gestures  of  looking  for  tracks  on  the  ground. 

"  What  give  ?"  said  the  native. 

''  Now  what  shall  I  offer  the  rascals  ?"  said  my  friend. 
"  They  are  too  knowing  by  half;  I  don't  know  which  are 
the  worst,  the  wild  or  the  tame  ones.  It 's  astonishing 
how  soon  savages  learn  our  Christian  ways  of  doing 
nothing  for  nothing.  By  the  look  of  that  black  villain's 
face,  he 's  determined  to  make  a  bargain  of  it. 

"  IVe  some  dollars  in  my  pocket,"  said  I ;  "  I'm  sure 
they  are  much  at  your  service." 

"  It's  not  dollars  they  want;  they  don't  understand  the 
meaning  of  money  yet ;  but  they  want  what's  as  good  as 
money." 

"  What  give !"  said  he  to  the  black  functionary ;  "  give 
bottle  of  rum." 

The  words  "  bottle  of  rum"  seemed  to  be  perfectly  well 
understood  by  the  black  creatures,  but  they  looked  to 
their  chief;  their  chief  looked  at  them,  and  seemed  to 
consider  in  his  mind  how  much,  after  sharing  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  among  his  tail  —  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty — would  remain  for  himself. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  One  bottle,"  pointing  to  the  group,  **  little." 

"  The  old  rascal,"  exclaimed  my  companion ;  "  he  *s  as 
hard  to  deal  with  as  a  camp  storekeeper ;  but  he  can  do 
what  I  want  if  he  likes,  I'm  sure;  I'll  try  him  with 
another  bottle." 

"  Two  (holding  up  two  fingers),  two  bottles  of  rum." 

"  Two,"  repeated  the  chief  to  his  gang,  pronouncing 
the  words  very  correctly.  The  natives  looked  irresolute ; 
but  the  chief  decided. 
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"  Two  bottles— little." 

"  We  had  better  make  a  pretence  of  going,"  said  the 
farmer ;  "  then,  perhaps,  they'll  agree." 

"  Two  bottles  much.    Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye,"  said  all  the  natives  together. 

«  Why  they  seem  all  to  talk  English,''  said  I. 

''They  've  all  caught  that  'word  up.  But  we  must  have 
that  old  fellow  to  help  us.  Confound  him !  But,  how- 
ever, I  can  water  the  rum,  that 's  something." 

Turning  round,  we  observed  the  natives  still  looking  at 
us,  as  if  waiting  for  a  last  bid. 

"  Three  bottles,"  said  the  New  Norfolk  man,  holding 
up  three  fingers.    "  Three  big  bottles  of  rum." 

We  were  turning  round  to  continue  our  way,  when  the 
black  negotiator,  concluding  that  he  had  now  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  the  reward,  called  out — 

"  Tree  bottle— good  I" 

We  stood  still  upon  this ;  and  presently  four  or  five  of 
the  men  joined  us.  A  consultation  now  took  place 
between  them,  and  after  some  considering,  the  chief 
pushed  forward  a  young  slim  native. 

"  Good,"  said  he ;  "  find  sheep." 

The  farmer  not  approving  of  this  substitution,  shook 
his  head. 

"  Pickaninny  not  good  to  find  sheep.  You,"  pointing 
to  the  chief,  "  you  ga" 

"  No  go — gins  !" 

"  Ah,"  said  my  friend ;  "he  says  he  can't  leave  his  gins. 
Well,  I  suppose  we  must  take  the  young  one.    Come.'' 

The  young  native  immediately  stepped  forward.  He 
was  completely  naked.  The  weather,  to  be  sure,  was  very 
warm.  His  hair  was  woolly  and  frizzled ;  his  limbs  clean 
and  straight ;  but  his  whole  body  was  very  slender,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  of  his  person  which  served  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  opossums  and  gum-balls  with  which  he 
had  recently  regaled  himself.  I  could  not  help  remarking 
on  its  extraordinary  protuberance. 
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**  These  chaps  are  made  to  carrj  a  good  lot  of  provender/* 
said  I. 

"  They  do  eat  enormously/'  said  my  companion.  "  Per- 
haps it  is,  that,  as  their  food  is  very  precarious,  they  think 
it  prudent  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  when  they  can  get  it ; 
and  so  it  swells  'em  out  a  bit.  But  which  way  is  the 
fellow  taking  us?  Why,  he's  going  back  again.  Ah!  I 
see  he  *s  going  back  for  the  first  track.  Well,  he  knows 
what  he's  about;  that's  some  encouragement.  Look — 
he's  going  to  speak.  No;  he  can't  do  that.  But  I 
understand  him  ;  he  wants  to  know  where  the  sheep  were 
driven  from.  Let  me  see — where  are  we?  Oh!  there 
lies  the  farm,  over  that  little  hill."  "  There/'  said  he, 
speaking  to  the  native — "  sheep  there" — and  throwing  his 
arm  away  from  it — **  gone  ?" 

The  native  considered  a  few  moments,  and  then,  without 
any  attempt  to  make  his  intention  understood,  led  the  way 
over  a  low  hill  that  was  to  our  left. 

''  This  will  bring  us  near  the  place  where  we  appointed 
to  meet  the  shepherd  and  your  friend,"  said  the  New 
Norfolk  man;  ''  they  will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  us." 

While  he  was  speaking,  we  heard  a  distant  sound,  as  of 
some  one  hallooing,  but  with  a  cadence  that  was  strange 
to  me.  The  peculiar  mode  of  the  country— whether  hit 
c-n  by  accident,  or  scientifically  designed,  I  know  not— of 
throwing  the  voice  to  a  distance  in  the  bush,  was  new  to 
me;  but  I  could  make  out  the  sounds  easily  enough. 
"  Coo-oo-ee ! " 

**  That  *s  Dick  and  your  friend/'  said  the  farmer;  "  they 
think  we  have  missed  them,  and  they  are  trying  the 
chance  of  our  hearing  them  coo*ee,    I  '11  answer  them." 

With  that  he  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  replied 
with  a  loud  and  shrill  "  Coo-ee !"  His  cry  was  answered, 
and,  standing  still,  the  native  seeming  perfectly  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  the  proceeding,  presently  two  dogs 
came  bounding  to wardsus  through  the  trees;  and  in  a 
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little  time,  the  bulky  form  of  my  kangaroo-skin  friend, 
Crab,  and  the  blue  jacket  of  the  shepherd  were  visible  to 
us  in  the  distance.    They  soon  joined  us, 

"  What  luck  ?"  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  think  I  Ve  found  the  tracks/'  said  the  shepherd ; 
**  but  I  suppose  we  shall  be  sure  now,  as  I  see  you  've  got 
one  of  the  natives  to  guide  you.  I  saw  a  smoke  over  the 
hills,  and  thought  it  was  likely  there  was  a  mob  of  'em 
about.  Well,  master,  we  had  better  put  the  black  fellow 
on  the  track  that  I  've  found,  and  then  he  can  go  right 
ahead." 

The  black  man,  however,  refused  to  proceed  in  any 
other  than  his  own  way,  and  continued  to  lead  us  straight 
to  some  spot  that  he  seemed  to  have  fixed  on  as  a  favour- 
able  starting  point. 

"  I  suppose  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  him  ?*' 
said  the  shepherd. 

"  Follow  him !"  said  Crab,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
silent.  "  Follow  him !  Now,  isn't  it  a  pretty  thing  to  see 
us  following  a  black  fellow,  to  find  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
that's  been  driven  off  in  the  night  P  Here's  a  country  to 
live  in !  A  man  lies  down  in  his  bed  with  a  flock  of  sheep 
in  his  yard,  and  when  he  gets  up  the  next  morning  he 
finds  all  his  sheep  driven  off  the  Lord  knows  where! 
And  then  he  must  get  a  black  fellow  to  find  them  for  him ! 
Well,  if  this  won't  make  a  man  sick  of  the  country,  I  don't 
know  what  will.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  master?" 
turning  to  me ;  "  you  came  out  to  look  for  land,  and  now 
you  are  looking  for  sheep ;  and  you  '11  find  about  as  much 
of  one  as  the  other,  I  'm  thinking." 

It  was  very  odd — but  I  must  confess  the  truth,  the 
excitement  that  had  taken  possession  of  me  had  put  out  of 
my  head  my  own  particular  business,  that  of  looking  for  a 
piece  of  land  to  settle  on ;  and  I  found  myself  embarked 
in  an  expedition  with  the  New  Norfolk  settler  after  his 
lost  sheep,  with  as  much  keenness  and  eagerness  as  if  it 
was  an  affair  of  my  own  i  so  apt  are  we  all  to  be  acted  on 
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tnore  by  the  pressing  and  immediate  circumstance  than 
by  the  distant  consideration.  But  I  felt  I  was  in  for  it, 
for  better  or  worse,  and  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  go 
through  with  it.  I  could  not  help,  however,  letting  the 
thoughts  that  came  across  me  break  out  in  words  to  my 
New  Norfolk  acquaintance. 

"Well,*'  said  I,  "  I  did  not  contemplate  this  sort  of  fun 
when  I  came  to  New  Norfolk ;  I  came  to  look  for  land, 
and  now  it  seems  Pm  turned  sheep-hunter— or  sheep- 
finder;  but  I  suppose  this  is  a  part  of  the  usual  adven- 
turous life  of  a  settler  ?'* 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,**  said  the  farmer;  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  company  and  assistance 
in  this  matter,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was  done 
readily  and  good-naturedly ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  the 
country,  you  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
this  5  for  you  are  very  certain  to  be  led  a  pretty  dance 
before  we  have  done,  and  that  over  parts  of  the  country 
that  neither  you  nor  I  perhaps  would  think  of  penetrating 
into,  unless  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  following  the 
track.  So  don't  suppose  you  are  losing  time  ;  rather  you 
are  gaining  time,  for  you  are  seeing,  if  you  will  make  use 
of  your  eyes,  more  of  the  country  than  most  strangers 
do." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  was  told  before  I  set  out,  that 
a  settler's  life  was  one  of  adventure ;  and  this  is  a  pretty 
"good  beginning.'* 
.  We  had  now  arrived  at  the  margin  of  a  little  rivulet,  of 
-which  there  are  many  in  this  country,  a  foot  or  two 
broad,  and  of  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  only.  The  native 
paused  here,  and  seemed  to  ponder  for  a  while.  Not 
being  used  to  the  bush,  I  had  no  notion  where  we  were, 
and  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  how  easily  those  unaccustomed 
to  the  bush  get  bewildered.  There  was  the  sun  to  go  by, 
to  be  sure,  and  we  could  see  it — and  feel  it  too.  But 
wandering  in  the  bush,  and  becoming  lost  in  it,  seems  to 
produce  some  specific  emotion  of  the  mind,  by  which  the 
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faculties  become  actually  stupefied  and  the  wits  lost. 
But  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  ia  another  place.  The 
black  fellow  soon  made  up  his  mind ;  pointing  backwards 
and  shaking  his  head,  to  signify  that  the  sheep  were  not 
in  that  direction,  he  continued  his  way  to  the  left,  keeping 
near  the  little  rivulet,  and  searching,  as  I  observed  by  his 
eye,  for  the  tracks  of  the  sheep.  We  continued  in  this  line 
for  some  miles,  till  we  began  to  feel  tired.  Crab  called  a 
halt. 

**  This  seems  to  be  rather  a  wild-goose  chase.  Here  we 
have  followed  this  black  rascal  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  miles,  and  tiot  the  tail  of  a  sheep  have  we  seen — 
and  in  my  opinion  never  shall;  for  I'm  quite  sure  he's 
only  leading  us  to  a  proper  place  for  a  mob  of  these 
devils  to  set  on  us,^  and  devour  us^^the  Lord  help  us !  To 
think  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  my  mother's  son ! 
To  be  eaten  up  by  those  black  villains — just  chucked  on  the 
fire,  and  before  we're  half  done,  to  have  them  set  their 
teeth  in  us.  Well,  to  be  sure !  master,  what  do  you  think 
of  it  P  I'm  for  going  back  again  before  it  comes  to  worse." 

"  Go  back !"  said  the  shepherd ;  **  never  think  of  it. 
We  must  come  on  the  tracks  some  time.  Why!  you 
would  never  go  back  without  the  sheep !  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  sheep  must  leave  their  marks  behind  them." 

"  But  they  don't,"  said  Crab. 

<*Come  on,"  said  the  farmer,  motioning  to  the  native  to 
move  forward.  "  It  would  be  a  pretty  joke  to  go  back 
without  any  of  the  flock.  Ah  1  the  black  fellow  has  got 
seent  of  them— see,  he  is  pointing  to  something  on  the 
•ground.'' 

We  90w  hastily  followed  the  native,  who,  after  rapidly 
continuing  on  the  track,  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed  to 
require  some  information,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
ask  for. 

''Go  to  him,  Dick,"  said  the  farmer;  "you  know  their 
(Ways  better  than  we  do.  Try  to  make  out  what  he 
•waots*'' 
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The  shepherd  approached  the  native*  The  native 
pointed  to  the  tracks. 

"  Sheep,"  said  he. 

''Sheep»  sure  enough/'  said  the  shepherd)  "but  he 
means  something  that  I  can't  make  out.'* 

The  native  now,  throwing  his  arms  about  so  as  to 
describe  a  large  space  of  land,  said  in  an  inquiring  tone^ 
"Sheep?  sheep?  sheep?" 

**  Ah  V  said  Dick,  '^  I  see  what  he 's  at  now  ;  he  wants 
to  know  if  there  were  many  sheep ;  he  has  come  upon 
fresh  tracks,  but  only  of  a  few,  and  he  fears  being  led 
away  after  the  wrong  lot."  **  Many,"  said  he  to  the 
native;  "little,"  pointing  to  the  present  tracks,  and 
shaking  his  head.  The  native,  it  seems,  understood  him, 
for  he  immediately  turned  off  at  an  angle  to  his  left,  and 
in  about  a  couple  of  miles  we  crossed  the  track  of  a  number 
of  sheep,  which  we  now  found  had  been  driven  parallel 
to  the  river  for  some  distance;  the  sheep-steal ers  then 
turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and  crossed  a  part  of  the  river 
where  it  was  easily  fordabie.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  the  tracks  were  plain  and  fresh,  and  we  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  pace  in  pursuit  We  continued  our  course  for 
several  miles,  when  the  tracks  suddenly  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  fork,  part  towards  the  right  and  part 
Cowuds  the  left. 

In  this  dilemma  it  was  resolved  that  the  farmer,  with 
the  shepherd  and  the  native,  should  proceed  to  the  left^ 
and  that  I  and  Crab  should  follow  the  track  to  the  right, 
and  act  according  to  circumstances.  To  this  arrangement 
Crab  made  no  objection,  as  there  was  "  as  good  a  chance," 
he  said,  "  of  finding  them  one  way  as  another,  although  he 
had  no  doubt  they  had  been  driven  away  by  this  time 
where  nobody  would  find  them ;  and  if  they  were  founds 
so  that  nobody  could  know  them,  as  they  would  be  all  fresh 
marked  and  firebranded."  And  so  we  parted  on  our  re- 
spective expeditions* 

I  afterwards  learned  that  the  New  Norfolk  man  reco- 
vered nearly  all  his  sheep^  but  I  shall  not  stop  here  to 
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relate  the  partieulars.  I  want  to  show  how  I  got  on  my 
farm,  and  by  what  means  a  settler  arrives  through  diffi« 
culties  and  dangers  to  independence  and  fortune. 

"Well,  master,'^  said  Crab,  **you  have  seen  something 
of  the  country  now  5  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"It*s  a  beautiful  country  to  look  at,"  said  I;  "but 
beauty  of  scenery  is  one  thing  and  goodness  of  land  is 
another.  A  settler  can't  live  on  a  fine  prospect;  he  must 
get  his  living  out  of  the  fatness  of  the  soil  under  his  foot ; 
but  just  at  this  moment,  Master  Crab,"  continued  I,  "  I 
would  rather  look  on  a  good  breakfast  than  anything  else.*' 

"In  that  case,''  said  Crab,  stopping  and  speaking  softly, 
"you  have  a  chance  of  something— look  there,  just  over 
that  log  of  a  tree—  don't  you  see  his  head  ?  It 's  a  brush 
kangaroo.  There,  he 's  hopping  off;  now  you  've  a  good 
shot  at  him.'' 

I  fired,  and  the  animal  gave  a  bound  forward. 

"You've  hit  him,"  said  Crab;  and,  tired  as  we  were, 
we  set  off  at  a  run  after  the  wounded  kangaroo. 

The  animal,  however,  hopped  away  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  it  continued  its  course  for  more  than  a  mile  before  il 
fell.  Crab  quickly  cut  it  up,  and  lighting  a  fire  of  the 
dead  wood  which  lay  in  plenty  about,  we  made  a  bush 
breakfast  and  dinner  all  in  one.  The  water  of  a  spring 
close  by  supplied  drink ;  and  Crab  armed  himself  with  the 
tail  of  the  defunct,  as  a  supply,  as  he  said,  against  acci- 
dents. 

The  chase  of  the  kangaroo  caused  us  to  lose  the  track  of 
the  sheep,  and  Crab  proposed  that  we  should  cross  over 
the  country  till  we  came  to  the  high  road  uniting  the  two 
extremities  of  the  island.  I  assented  to  this  scheme,  and 
after  a  toiUome  march  of  thirty  hours,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  main  road.  A  settler's  bullock-cart  fortunately  was 
proceeding  to  Norfolk  Plains,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island.  We  availed  ourselves  of  its  convenience;  and 
partly  riding  and  partly  walking,  we  arrived  at  the  large 
tract  of  level  land  known  by  that  name.  From  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Launceston,  and  returning  by  the  high  road. 
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we  arrived  at  a  place  called  **  Green  Ponds,"  in  the  district 
of  Murray.  Here,  at  a  little  public-house,  newly  set  up, 
I  heard  of  a  tract  of  country  lying  westward,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  particularly  suitable  for  cattle  and  sheep 
feeding,  which  was  the  line  I  had  a  mind  to  fellow.  I 
crossed  over,  with  the  persevering  Crab,  and  lighted  on  a 
spot,  which  pleased  me  at  once,  from  the  back  run  for 
sheep  and  cattle  which  it  afforded. 

Having  fixed  on  my  land,  I  hastened  back  to  Hobart 
Town,  that  I  might  be  the  first  to  apply  for  it.  I  had 
been  away  seventeen  days,  and  it  was  with  not  a  little 
delight  that  I  saw  my  wife  and  children  again,  for  I 
seemed  to  have  been  absent  a  much  longer  time.  The  very 
next  day  I  got  an  order  from  the  governor  to  take  posses- 
sion; and  I  was  informed  the  land  would  be  regularly 
surveyed  and  marked  out  for  me  by  the  government  sur* 
veyor,  as  soon  as  his  engagements  would  permit,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  I  might  take  possession  and  erect  my 
buildings.  My  next  care  was  to  provide  myself  with  two 
bullock-carts,  and  two  teams  of  four  bullocks  each,  to  carry 
up  such  utensils  and  things  as  were  absolutely  necessary. 

On  consulting  with  my  wife,  I  found  that  she  preferred 
going  on  the  land  with  me  at  once,  with  the  children,  to 
staying  in  the  town  until  I  had  got  some  accommodation 
for  her.  Fortunately  we  had  brought  out  with  us  two 
good  tents,  one  a  pretty  large  one ;  these  served  us  in 
good  stead.  We  were  in  a  pretty  bustle,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, packing  up  and  getting  ready  for  our  journey.  It 
was  about  fifty  miles  from  the  town  to  the  spot  I  had 
chosen.  All  our  goods  and  traps  being  ready — and  having 
had  assigned  to  me  two  government  men,  a  bullock-driver 
and  a  farming-man  —  my  wife,  her  children,  and  her 
mother,  occupying  one  cart,  with  the  woman  servant,  and 
all  sorts  of  articles  for  bedding  and  use ;  and  the  other 
cart  being  filled  with  utensils  and  tools,  and  provisions, 
we  commenced  our  journey  on  the  26th  February^  181 7» 
with  anxious  thoughts^  but  full  of  spirits  and  of  hope,  for 
the  river  Clyde. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Journej  up  the  Country  with  Family,  Bullock-carts,  and  Crab— 
A  Steep  Hill— A  Night  in  the  Bush— Arrives  at  his  Land— 
His  First  Chop  at  a  Gum  Tree. 

It  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  since  I  set  ont  on  this 
memorable  journey,  but  the  whole  scene  is  present  to  me 
as  if  it  was  an  affair  of  yesterday ;  and  I  remember  well 
my  sensations  at  the  sight  of  my  wife  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  feather  bed  in  a  bullock-cart,  with  her  old  mother 
sitting  beside  her,  and  the  children  higgledy-piggledy 
about  her,  enjoying  the  novelty  and  the  fun  of  being 
dragged  by  bullocks  in  a  cart.  There  was  something  so 
droll  in  the  set-out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  was 
80  serious,  that  my  poor  wife  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  ;  but  the  tumblings  that  the  roughness  of 
the  road  gave  the  children  soon  made  them  merry  enough, 
and  their  joyous  mirth  set  the  rest  of  the  parly  a-laughing, 
so  that  the  journey  was  a  merry  one— in  the  beginning  at 
least.  The  old  lady  sat  very  quietly  in  her  place,  a  little 
frightened,  but  resigned  to  her  fate.  She  owned,  after- 
wards, that  she  never  expected  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  alive  by  such  an  outlandish  sort  of  conveyance, 
and  she  was  like  to  be  right  in  her  forebodings  at  one 
time. 

We  got  on  very  well  till  we  anived  at  the  ferry,  for 
many  years  known  as  Stocker's  Ferry,  about  nine  miles 
ffom  camp.     The  bullocks  behaved  admirably.    These 
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were  all  fine  animals.  I  gave  forty  pounds  a  pair  for  two 
pair.  The  other  two  pair  I  got  for  thirty-five  pounds  a 
pair;  but  one  of  the  bullocks  was  rather  old  and  weak, 
but  a  steady  worker,  and  a  prime  fellow  to  break  in  the 
young  ones;  it  seemed  to  me  he  took  a  pleasure  in  it. 
Bob,  who  lived  with  me  for  many  years  afterwards, 
had  the  honour  of  conducting  the  principal  team,  the 
first  cart  being  committed  to  the  care  of  my  other 
servant.  I  walked,  helping  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the 
occasion  happened,  with  Will,  my  eldest  boy,  now  nearly 
ten  years  old,  for  my  companion.  We  had  not  gone  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  town,  when  we  heard  some  one 
calling  after  us,  and  who  should  it  be  but  Crab,  who 
joined  us,  terribly  out  of  breath,  and  with  an  uncertain 
expression  of  countenance  which  represented  an  odd 
appearance  of  habitual  sourness  and  present  concern, 
which  induced  me  to  stop  the  whole  cavalcade  for  a 
moment,  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Crab,"  said  I,  "  nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Nothing  wrong  yet  that  I  see,''  said  Crab ;  "  but  Tm 
thinking,  master,"  said  he  hesitatingly,  "you're  rather 
short-handed  for  what  you're  about.  You  see,  when  one 
of  the  bullock-carts  turns  over,  you  *11  hardly  be  strong 
enough  to  set  it  on  its  legs  again.  .  .  ." 

**  Oh,  gracious !  Mr.  Crab,"  said  my  wife,  "  don't  make 
things  worse  than  they  are ;  you  will  always  look  on  the 
worst  side  so." 

**  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Crab,  trying  to  look  gracious,  "  I 
don't  like  to  frighten  the  ladies ;  but  it 's  always  best  to  be 
prepared  for  what's  to  happen,  then  when  it  comes  it  isn't 
so  bad.  So  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  a  bit,  as 
I'm  used  to  the  ways  of  the  country,  and  see  you  safe  on 
your  land ;  and  I  don't  doubt  that  when  you  get  there, 
you'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  again;  and  then  it 
would  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  see  you  safe  in  the  town 
again,  and  aboard  ship,  so  that  you  may  go  away  home 
from  this  horrible  place,  which  it 's  a  shame  to  entice 
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people  to,— poor,  deceived,  wretched,  miserable  creatures  f 
Besides,  Tve  taken  a  sort  of  liking  to  your  good  man  here, 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  if  you  like,  I'll  go 
along  with  you  to  your  land,  and  lend  you  a  help,  for 
you'll  want  it  bad  enough.  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
master  ?" 

There  was  a  real  good  and  honest  feeling  in  the  man, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  rough  husk  that  covered  it,  had 
given  me  a  liking  for  him,  and  I  readily  agreed  to  his 
proposal ;  telling  him  that  I  was  heartily  glad  of  such  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  company.  He  gave  a  nod,  to 
intimate  that  he  considered  the  social  compact  as  con- 
cluded, and  then  eagerly  relapsed  into  his  accustomed 
sourness  and  sarcasm.  He  immediately  began  to  complain 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  of  their  ruts  and  unevenness. 

"  Did  ever  mortal  man,"  said  he,  "  conceive  the  stupidity 
of  these  road-makers  ?  Here  they  take  you  right  over  the 
hill,  when  it  would  have  been  no  further,  and  much  easier, 
to  go  round  it.  But  no-*-the  road  must  be  carried  in  a 
straight  line,  and  so  the  poor  cattle  must  be  murdered  in 
dragging  their  loads  over  it.  And  then  look  at  the  stumps 
of  trees  left  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  A  nice  place,  isn*t 
it  for  a  gentleman  to  travel  in  P'' 

"  But  you  can't  expect,"  said  I,  "  to  find  things  in  a 
new  country  all  ready  made  to  your  hand ;  there  must  be 
a  beginning  to  every  thing." 

**Then  why  do  you  come  to  a  new  country?  Why 
can't  you  wait  till  it's  an  old  one,  and  fit  for  Christians  to 
live  in  P  Not  that  this  place  will  ever  be  fit  for  anything 
to  live  in  but  a  convict  or  a  kangaroo." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  Blocker's  Ferry. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  P"  said  Crab, 

"  Cross  the  ferry." 

"  How  ?" 

"  How !  why,  in  the  ferry  boat,  to  be  sure." 

"  You  'II  be  capsized — bullocks,  carts,  and  all." 

*'  We  must  take  our  chance  of  that," 
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After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  we  crossed  over  safe. 
"  Well,  Crab,  that  job 's  done  well,"  said  I. 
"  Better  the  other  way,  and  so  saved  worse,''  said  Crab ; 
*'  but,  however,  as  we  are  on  this  side,  Heaven  help  us  I 
we  had  better  get  on  to  where  there  is  water  for  the 
bullocks,  for  they  begin  to  be  distressed  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  *'  They  '11  never  be  able  to  get  these  loads  to  the  end 
of  the  journey  5  that 's  my  opinion." 

With  these  pleasing  prognostications  as  an  accompani* 
ment  to  our  toil,  we  reached  Brighton  Plains,  where  we 
made  a  halt,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  by  the  side  of  a  little 
stream,  and  let  loose  the  bullocks  to  graze.  Crab  assured 
US  that  we  might  make  up  our  minds  to  stay  where  we 
were  for  some  weeks,  or  days  at  least,  as  the  bullocks 
would  be  sure  to  stray  away  into  the  bush. 

We  laughed  at  his  talk ;  and  the  children,  glad  to  be 
released  from  the  confinement  of  the  cart,  made  the  little 
valley  ring  with  their  shrieks  and  their  merriment.  My 
wife  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them ;  and  the  old  lady  was 
pleased  to  have  proceeded  so  far,  and  to  have  accomplished 
the  much  dreaded  crossing  of  the  river  without  accident.  I 
thought  even  the  furrows  of  Crab's  rugged  features  once 
or  twice  nearly  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  he  witnessed  the 
frolicsome  mirth  of  the  children,  but  he  shook  his  head 
with  much  gravity— "Ah,"  said  he,  "poor  things!  let 
them  enjoy  themselves ;  they  little  know  what 's  in  store 
for  'em." 

We  now  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined 
to  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  then  make  a 
vigorous  push  for  the  Green  Ponds,  where  a  little  public- 
house  had  been  recently  established.  We  arrived  there 
just  at  dark ;  and  as  the  house  was  small,  and  the  night 
fine  and  warm,  we  preferred  passing  the  night  under  our 
tents,  which  were  quickly  set  up.  We  secured  the  bul- 
locks in  a  small  stock-yard,  close  by  the  little  inn ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Crab,  the  whole  party  was  soon  fast 
asleep.    That  indefatigable  individual  insisted  that  we 
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should  be  attacked  by  the  bushrangers  i  and  he  remained 
therefore  on  watch  to  give  the  alarm. 

Nothing  occurred,  however ;  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  all  a-foot,  and  ready  to  start.  We  pro- 
ceeded in  due  order  for  about  four  miles  on  the  high  road. 
We  had  then  to  turn  to  the  left,  westward,  on  our  way  to 
the  place  of  our  destination.  Crossing  the  narrow  river 
Jordan  at  an  awkward  ford,  which  would  have  been  of 
difficult  accomplishment  at  any  other  than  the  summer 
season,  we  continued  our  way  with  much  precaution,  as 
there  was  no  marked  road,  and  the  tract  was  not  always 
Very  plain. 

After  a  few  miles'  progress,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Den  Hill — part  of  a  ridge  of  mountainous  hills,  extending 
to  the  left.  On  the  right  was  a  smiling  valley,  watered 
by  a  little  stream.  The  appearance  of  the  ascent  before 
us  was  very  formidable ;  it  is  not  very  much  better  now ; 
but  at  that  time  the  country  was  little  known,  and  an 
un travelled  road  always  appears,  the  first  time,  longer 
and  worse  than  it  is.  Here  we  made  another  halt,  to 
gather  up  courage  to  face  the  ascent,  and  to  recruit  the 
strength  of  the  cattle  and  their  drivers.  Crab  looked  at 
the  hill  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  trees,  and  without 
any  visible  opening,  and  then  at  the  carts  and  bullocks, 
with  a  very  long  face.  I  confess  I  had  some  misgivings 
myself.  I  had  gone  over  the  hill  before,  when  I  went  to 
look  at  the  land  at  the  Clyde;  but  going  over  such  a  hill 
On  foot  and  surmounting  it  with  laden  carts  are  two  very 
different  things. 

As  we  discussed  some  bread  and  meat  on  the  gras%  we 
were  all  very  serious,  even  the  children  regarding  the 
black  dense  mass  of  trees  rising  one  above  another  before 
us  with  fearfulness  and  perplexity.  We  turned  to  Crab 
instinctively,  expecting  to  hear  from  him  some  of  his 
usual  evil  prognostications.  But  he  preserved  a  rigid 
silence,  stuffing  huge  pieces  of  damper  into  his  mouth, 
with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  that  seemed  to  imply 
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he  was  doubtful  when  he  might  have  the  chance  of  doing 
so  again,  and  enjoying  maliciously,  I  was  inclined  to 
think,  the  noTel  disappointment  of  his  unusual  taci- 
turnity. 

At  last,  seeing  that  the  thing  must  be  done,  I  shook  off 
the  lethargic  feeling  which  fatigue,  the  heat,  and  appa*- 
rently  insurmountable  difficulties  before  us  had  cast  over 
me,  and  I  braced  myself  up  for  the  effort.  We  got  on 
pretty  well  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  steepness 
of  the  way  and  the  impediments  of  the  dead  timber,  lying 
on  all  sides  about,  brought  us  to  a  standstill.  Putting 
pieces  of  wood  behind  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  to  prevent 
their  rolling  backwards,  we  looked  inquiringly  at  one 
another.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  Crab  said  nothing. 
The  men  looked  at  the  bullocks  despairingly. 

"It's  more  than  mortal  cattle  can  do,''  said  Bob,  who 
had  shown  himself  a  civil  and  diligent  fellow;  "you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  climb  up  the  walls  of  a  house." 

I  thought  so  too,  but  I  took  care  to  keep  my  thoughts  to 
myself.  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do;  and  the 
evening  was  drawing  in,  and  the  clear  light  failing  us, 
though  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  nights  are  never  quite 
dark  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  this  difficulty  my  wife 
came  to  our  aid. 

"  If  four  bullocks  cannot  draw  one  cart  up  the  hill,  why 
not  put  the  whole  eight  on,  and  draw  one  cart  up  at  a 
time  ?" 

It  was  like  Columbus's  egg ;  nothing  more  easy  when 
it  was  done.  In  a  trice  we  unharnessed  the  provision 
cart.  Crab  lending  himself  with  alacrity  and  energy  to 
the  movement;  and  with  prodigious  labour,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  whole  party,  we  succeeded,  after  two 
hours'  work,  in  dragging  the  cart,  with  my  wife  and 
children,  to  the  summit  of  this  terrible  hill.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  and  we  had  left  the  provision-cart  about  a  mile 
behind  us,  and  the  animals  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
render  further  attempts  possible.     Under  these  circum* 
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Stances,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night,  as  it  were, 
under  arms,  with  the  bullocks  yoked  and  chained,  for  we 
were  afraid  to  let  them  wander  to  feed,  not  knowing  the 
country.  Crab  volunteered  to  mount  guard  over  the  cart 
below,  and  to  keep  up  a  good  fire  to  point  out  his  where- 
abouts. We  did  the  same ;  and  in  this  w^ay  we  passed  the 
night,  not  very  commodiously ;  but  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  season,  and  the  brilliant  fineness  of  the  night,  recon- 
ciled us  to  our  rough  lodgement,  and  as  we  had  plenty  of 
covering  for  the  children,  they  slept  soundly,  and  all 
passed  off  well. 

At  the  first  sign  of  light  we  were  stirring.  We  had  to 
pursue  the  same  process  to  get  up  our  provision-cart, 
when  we  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  not  the  less  so 
from  having  gone  without  our  supper.  Our  way  was  now 
all  downhill  by  a  gentle  inclination  ;  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowing the  faint  track,  and  sometimes  guided  by  the 
notched  trees,  and  making  our  way  over  the  dead  timber 
and  through  the  bushes  as  well  as  we  could,  we  arrived  in 
about  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  site  of  my  future  farm. 

It  was  now  noon.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  we 
very  tired,  bullocks  and  all ;  but  we  had  arrived  safe,  and 
we  felt  in  spirits.  And  here  we  were,  our  little  party, 
alone  in  the  wilderness.  To  the  west  there  was  no  human 
habitation  between  us  and  the  sea;  and  the  nearest 
settler's  residence  was  not  less  than  eighteen  miles.  There 
was  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle  for  scores  and  scores  of 
miles,  and  no  one  to  interfere  with  them.  But  I  had  not 
yet  a  single  sheep,  nor  a  single  head  of  cattle,  except  ray 
eight  working  bullocks.  We  turned  them  out  to  graze  on 
the  plain  before  us,  through  which  ran  the  Clyde,  then 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fat  Doe  River ;  we  had 
no  fear  of  their  straying,  for  they  were  tired  enough  with 
their  journey.  The  two  men  then  set  up  the  tents  without 
bidding. 

I  remember  I  sat  on  a  fallen  tree,  with  my  wife  and 
children  and  her  mother  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the 
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6hade,  for  some  time  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure.  Crab  had  strolled  into  the  bush.  It  was  a 
brilliant  day.  There  was  a  solemn  stillness  around  that 
was  imposing ;  the  sun  shining  gloriously  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  prospect  around  most  calm  and  beautiful.  I  felt 
melancholy.  Thoughts  crowded  thick  upon  me.  I  had 
undertaken  a  vast  task,  to  establish  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  first  stage  of  my  enterprise  I  had  accom- 
plished; through  toil,  and  labour,  and  difficulty,  and  danger; 
but  I  had  accomplished  it.  The  first  object  was  gained.  I 
had  reached  the  land  of  promise.  I  had  taken  possession  of 
my  land,  and  a  noble  domain  it  was.  But  what  were  the 
risks  and  difficulties  that  remained  ?  I  felt  fearful  at  the 
work  before  me.  No  help  near  in  case  of  danger;  no 
medical  assistance;  no  neighbour.  I  looked  at  my  wife 
and  children  lying  listlessly  on  the  dry  and  parched  grass ; 
I  looked  around  me,  and  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  future  and  guess  the  end.  AVom  out 
with  thought,  and  weary  with  travel,  I  insensibly  gave 
way  to  the  feeling  of  lassitude  which  possessed  us  all,  and 
fell  asleep  on  the  grass.  My  wife  would  not  have  me 
wakened,  but  taking  on  herself  without  hesitation  and 
without  delay  the  duties  of  a  settler's  wife,  she  silently 
gave  directions  for  unloading  the  carts,  and  preparing  our 
canvass  house.  The  smaller  tent  she  made  the  temporary 
storehouse  for  our  multifarious  goods ;  the  larger  one  was 
converted  into  a  general  bedchamber  for  hei-self,  her 
mother,  and  the  children.  The  store  tent  was  destined 
for  me  to  sleep  in.  Two  boxes  formed  a  table  on  the  out- 
side, and  fitting  logs  of  wood  formed  appropriate  seats. 
A  fire  was  kindled  near  the  spot,  and  dinner  got  ready. 
It  was  quite  an  early  settler's  meal ;  boiled  salt  pork  and 
damper,  with  tea  and  brown  sugar,  and  rice  for  the  chil- 
dren. All  this  was  prepared  while  I  slept.  I  was  awa- 
kened by  Crab,  who  had  been  absent  about  a  couple  of 
hours  on  his  exploring  expedition. 
**  Holloa  I"  said  he  5  "  here 's  a  pretty  settler,  to  go  to 
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sleep  while  his  wife  works  for  him.    Look  here,  I  've  got 
something  for  you." 

1  awoke  at  this,  and  felt  quite  refreshed  and  ready  for 
action.  Crab  displayed  a  brace  of  wild  ducks,  which  pro- 
duced a  general  curiosity  among  the  party.  Without 
stopping  to  ask  questions.  Crab  prepared  them  for  the  spit 
after  his  way.  But  spit  we  had  none,  so  we  contented 
ourselves  with  throwing  them  on  the  hot  embers,  native 
fashion,  and  hooking  them  out  with  the  ramrod  of  one  of 
our  muskets.  We  distributed  them  among  young  and  old 
in  equitable  proportions.  I  had  brought  up  with  me  a 
five-gallon  cask  of  rum>  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
customs  of  the  colony  than  with  my  own  inclination ;  but 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  splendour  of  our 
repast  of  game,  I  served  out  a  moderate  ration  of  it,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  men,  who  were  well  plesised 
at  the  unexpected  libation.  We  soon  got  very  merry,  and 
at  last  felt  so  reconciled  to  our  new  position,  that  I  caught 
myself  proposing  three-times-three  to  the  success  of  the 
First  Farm  on  the  Fat  Doe  River. 

And  now,  having  rested  and  refreshed,  we  all  began  to 
bestir  ourselves  in  earnest  to  our  work.  My  eldest  boy. 
Will,  was  set  to  watch  the  bullocks,  to  prevent  their 
straying  too  far.  The  men  busied  themselves  in  erecting  a 
sod  hut  for  themselves  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
tents.  Crab  got  out  the  grindstone,  fixed  it  on  a  con- 
venient stump  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  prepared  the  axes. 
My  first  care  was  to  put  our  fire-arms  in  order,  and  handy 
for  use.  I  had  two  muskets  with  bayonets,  a  fowling-piece, 
and  two  pair  of  pistols,  one  a  large  pair  of  horse-pistols ; 
I  had  besides  a  yeomanry  broadsword  and  a  hanger,  so 
that  we  were  tolerably  well  armed.  Crab  looked  grim  at 
my  warlike  preparations. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  **a  pretty  way  of  taking  possession  of 
a  farm,  with  guns  and  blunderbusses,  instead  of  ploughs 
and  harrows.  Well,  to  be  sure ;  the  madness  of  the 
people  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this  to  fight  with  the 
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Datives  and  the  bushrangers.  However,  as  you  are  here, 
I  suppose  something  must  be  done  to  get  a  roof  over  your 
heads.  I  have  found  some  capital  timber  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  that  would  do  to  build  a  log-house.  You'll 
find  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  house  yourself 
comfortably; — comfortably!  yes,  pretty  comfort  there  is 
in  the  bush !  we  look  very  comfortable,  don't  we  ?  all 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  a  soul  near  us  to  help  us, 
and  not  a  drop  of  beer  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Well,  as  you  have  made  your  bed,  you  must  lie  on  it. 
Ton  are  in  for  it  for  a  while,  and  so  I  suppose  you  must 
make  the  best  of  iV* 

With  these  appropriate  and  gratifying  observations,  the 
cross-grained,  but  diligent  Crab,  furnished  himself  with 
the  heaviest  axe  of  the  lot,  and  we  went  together  to  the 
verge  of  the  forest;  our  encampment  having  been  formed 
on  a  piece  of  ground  nearly  clear  of  timber.  We  eyed 
some  hard-looking  gum  trees  for  a  little  time,  pausing  to 
select  those  most  fit  for  our  purpose. 

"  Now,"  said  Crab,  "  who  is  to  strike  the  first  stroke  ?" 

"  That  will  I  do,"  said  I,  and,  fetching  a  blow  at  a  gum- 
tree  before  me,  stuck  my  axe  in  the  bark. 

"  Well  done  for  a  beginning,"  said  Crab ;  "  here  goes 
for  another." 

At  this  he  struck  a  sturdy  stroke  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  but  without  producing  much  impression. 

"  Hard  stuff  this,"  said  Crab.  "  I'm  thinking  we  liavo 
harder  work  before  us  than  we  thought  for !  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  take  you  and  me  to  cut  down  this  tree  ? 
but  let  us  at  him  again." 

We  chopped,  and  chopped,  and  sweated,  and  worked, 
till  we  were  fairly  exhausted ;  we  made  a  pretty  decent 
gap  on  both  sides,  but  the  tree  gave  no  intimation  of 
coming  down. 

"  This  will  never  do,^  said  I ;  **  there  must  be  some- 

.thing  wrong  here ;  we  must  not  be  all  day  cutting  down 

one  tree."  „ 

F 
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Ca£(Hiig  my  eye  on  the  axes  that  lay  on  the  ground,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  fault  was  in  the  tools.  We  had 
made  use  of  heavy,  broad  axes,  which  after-experience 
taught  us  were  quite  unfit  for  felling  timber. 

**  There 's  something  wrong  with  these  axes,"  said  I ; 
**  let's  try  the  axes  which  I  bought  in  camp/* 

They  were  much  longer  from  heel  to  edge,  and  much 
nartower,  presenting  not  more  than  half  the  breadth  of 
«dge  to  the  wood.    The  first  cut  showed  their  superiority. 

"  This  is  the  article,"  said  Crab ;  and  with  that  he  gave 
a  flourish  with  his  axe  in  the  air,  and  shivered  off  a 
prodigious  slice  of  the  obstinate  gum-tree.  We  went  at 
it  merrily,  and  presently  the  tree  began  to  shiver,  and 
suddenly  it  fell  down  with  a  prodigious  «rash  to  th 
ground. 

"  That 's  number  one,**  said  Grab,  "and  precious  hard 
work  it  is,  I  must  say.  And  this  is  what  we  have  come 
to  t  *other  side  <^  the  earth  for !  to  cut  down  gum  trees !  A 
nice  employment  for  middle-aged  gentlemen,  I  must  say. 
Pm  thinking  we  mighl  have  had  enough  of  this  pleasure 
at  home,  without  coming  so  far  for  it.  However,  every 
one  to  his  mind.  And  nov^  for  the  next,  master.  Here  is 
a  good-looking  chap ;  let  *s  have  a  chop  at  him/* 

"  Let  us  try  the  saw,'*  said  I  j  "it *s  ready  set,  perhaps 
that  will  do  it  easier/' 

"  Any  way,"  said  Crab,  "  so  long  as  we  are  amosed.  I 
take  it,  in  about  six  months,  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  timber  enough  for  a  hut.  But  here 's  a  nice  breeze 
got  up.  Oh,  this  is  what  they  call  the  sea-breeze  that 
comes  in  the  afternoon ;  but  sure  we  are  too  far  from  the 
sea  to  ISeel  it." 

"  Well,  never  mind  where  it  comes  from  j  it's  too  plea- 
sant to  be  asked  questions  about.  Upon  my  word  1 
thought  it  was  rather  warmish." 

The  wind  now  rose  so  as  to  bend  the  branches  of  the 
•trees,  jmd  its  .grateful  coolness  was  unspeakably  refresh- 
ing, after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day.    I  saw  the  tents 
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agitated  by  it,  and  the  loose  things  on  the  grass  dancing 
about,  and  the  children  merrily  chasing  them.  But  I 
found  the  breeze  more  than  pleasing ;  it  was  a  useful  help 
in  felling  the  trees,  and  we  quickly  took  advantage  of  it. 
Cutting  the  side  of  the  tree  next  to  the  breeze,  we  found 
that  the  force  of  the  wind  saved  us  half  our  labour,  for 
the  branches  being  full  and  thick  in  leaf,  they  presented 
•fiuch  a  hold  to  the  wind,  that  a  slight  notching  of  them 
brought  them  down.  In  this  way  we  felled  eight  trees, 
and  gave  the  appearance  of  a  little  clearing  to  that  spot. 

In  the  meantime  the  evening  was  drawing  in,  and  the 
shades  of  night  soon  fell  on  us.  The  men  had  raised  the 
waUs  of  their  sod  hut,  and  covering  it  over  with  branches 
of  trees,  they  were  ocmtent  for  Ihe  night.  The  bullocks 
showed  no  disposition  to  stray ;  so,  after  seeing  all  things 
put  in  order  as  well  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  we 
disposed  ourselves  for  rest.  Crab  insisted  on  keeping 
watch  with  musket  and  fixed  bayonet ;  and  with  a 
cartouch-box  slung  behind  him,  he  made  a  most  formida- 
ble figure. 

All  was  still;  the  stars  were  bright  in  the  heavens,  and 
I  could  distinguish  the  faint  outlines  of  the  distant  hills. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  compose  myself  to  sleep. 
I  was  full  of  thought  and  anxiety.  I  had  everything  to 
do:  mine  was  really  a  beginning.  The  soil  around  me 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  civilized  man  since  its  creation. 
The  vast  wilderness  seemed  to  have  received  us  into  its 
ample  bosom,  and  to  have  closed  around  us,  shutting  us 
out  from  all  communication  with  humanity.  We  formed 
but  a  little  speck  on  the  vast  space  of  the  uninhabited 
country.  I  endeavoured  to  picture  to  myself  the  future 
farms  that  might  arise  around  us,  and  the  coming  of 
neighbours  to  cheer  and  strengthen  us.  But  the  reality 
was  too  present  and  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  consolations 
of  the  imagination.  I  felt  committed  to  an  act  of  doubt 
and  difficulty.  I  revolved  my  past  life  in  England,  and 
wondered  how  any  state  of  misfortune  could  have  been 
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urgent  enough  to  induce  me  to  embark  in  so  fearful  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  a  settler's  life  in  the  wilderness. 
But  the  very  peril  of  my  position  served  at  last  to  nerve 
me  up  to  the  encounter.  I  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of 
my  position  as  the  father  of  a  young  family,  and  the 
husband  of  an  affectionate  wife,  who  by  my  act  had  been 
conveyed  from  home,  from  relations,  and  from  early 
friends,  to  brave  the  risks  and  adventures  of  a  settler's 
Hfe. 

With  the  serious  thoughts  with  which  this  contempla- 
tion inspired  me,  I  lay  down  to  rest,  not  without  returning 
my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  for 
having  arrived  thus  far  with  my  family  in  health  and 
safety ;  and  entreating  the  Divine  protection  and  help  in 
my  solitary  encampment,  with  such  prayer  I  addressed 
myself  to  sleep  to  gather  strength  for  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  Settler's  daily  labours — Cbopping  down  gum-trees  tougb  work 
—Builds  a  Log-bouse — Bujs  some  Sbeep  — >  Sboots  a  wild 
animal — Black  cockatoo-pie — A  Kaugaioo  steamer. 

Thursday f  February ,  28/A,  1817- — Up  at  daylight  Set 
the  men  to  work  to  cross-cut  the  trees  that  we  felled 
yesterday.  Crab  helped,  and  they  sawed  and  felled  alter- 
nately. Crab  said  it  was  regular  nigger  work;  when 
they  were  tired  of  chopping  down  the  gum-trees,  they  had 

to  set  to  to  saw  *em — to  rest  themselves !     . 

•  •  •  •     .       •  • 

Walked  over  my  land ;  guessing,  as  well  as  I  could,  the 
extent  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  at  the  rate  of  one-third 
frontage  to  the  river.  Fixed  on  the  line  where  the  mea- 
surement of  my  lot  should  begin.  After  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  and  examination  of  the  parts  about,  I  settled 
on  the  spot  for  building  our  log-house.  I  thought  that 
the.  time  might  come  when  I  should  be  able  to  erect  a 
better  house,  so  I  marked  the  place  for  our  temporary 
habitation  close  to  the  spot  for  the  future  building,  and  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  plan.  Marked  out  in  my 
mind  a  garden  and  entrance.  After  this  I  set  to  work  to 
help  Crab  and  the  men  in  preparing  split  logs  for  the  hut. 
My  wife  says  that  she  doesn't  like  me  to  call  it  a  "  hut  j" . 
so,  mem.,  "  to  call  it  a  cottage."  Got  twelve  more  trees 
down  to-day.  My  eldest  boy.  Will,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  working  bullocks  within  sight  of  the  tents,  told  us . 
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at  dinner  that  he  had  seen  a  kangnroo,  with  a  young  one 
in  her  pouch,  grazing  not  far  from  him.  I  must  get  dogs, 
not  only  for  hunting  occasionally,  but  for  safety,  to  give 
the  alarm  at  night,  and  in  the  day-time  too.  The  weather 
beautiful.  We  live  in  the  open  air,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  not  harm  us  to  sleep  in  the  open  air;  but  we  have 
our  tents.    No  one  came  near  us  all  day. 

Friday f  March  1. — At  work  all  day  with  Crab  and  the 
men,  sawing  the  fallen  timber  into  lengths  and  splitting  it 
to  set  up.  Crab  has  been  splitting  shingles  to  serve 
instead  of  tiles  for  the  roof.  Bob  said  that  many  huts  are 
thatched  with  a  sort  of  grass,  abundant  in  all  marshy 
places,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of  straw  pretty 
well ;  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  a  combustible 
roof  where  you  are  exposed  to  fire  as  well  from  the 
natives  as  from  the  accidental  firing  of  the  dry  grass  in 
the  summer  season ;  so,  although  it  is  more  labour  and 
more  expense,  I  have  decided  against  thatch.  Had  the 
shingles  split  ten  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Only  cut 
four  more  trees.    Saw  no  one  all  day. 

Saturday,  March  2. — More  chopping.  We  were  at  it 
all  day.  Got  down  twenty-eight  trees,  making  in  all 
fifty-two.  My  wife  says  we  must  get  some  fowls  to  make 
a  poultry-yard.  Will  complains  that  the  bullocks  want 
to  stray  off  the  ground.  Weather  beautiful.  Saw  no 
creature  but  ourselves  all  day. 

Sunday,  March  3. — Could  not  make  up  my  mind  at  first 
what  to  do,  whether  to  go  on  with  our  cottage,  which  was 
a  pressing  want,  or  to  keep  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
Consulted  with  my  wife.  She  thought  it  was  proper  to 
keep  up  the  distinction  of  the  Sunday  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  good  habits  of  the  children.  Pondered 
over  the  matter  a  good  deal.  As  to  there  being  any  harm 
in  working  on  a  Sunday  on  such  matters  as  we  were 
engaged,  I  did  not  think  there  was ;  but  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  Sunday  habits. 
So  after  w«  had  read  prayers  to  the  childreOi  we  passed 
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tihe  day  talking^  and  planning,  and  strolling  among  the 
trees,  but  not  far  from  the  house.  And  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  time  lost,  after  all ;  for  our  day's  rest  made  us 
the  fresher  and  stronger  for  Monday's  work.  As  I  am 
upon  this  subject,  I  may  say  here,  that  in  my  experience 
r  never  knew  any  harm  come  to  a  man's  constitution  from 
working  the  six  days  of  the  week  as  hard  as  he  might,  if 
he  rested  on  the  seventh.  But  I  have  observed  that  when 
a  man  in  his  eagerness  has  worked  every  day  without 
taking  his  rest  on  the  seventh,  it  has  worn  him  out,  and 
that  he  has  become  used  up  much  sooner  than  the  man 
who  rested  one  day  in  the  week.  And  this  remark  holds 
goody  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  with  those  who 
work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with  those  who  work 
with  their  hands.  Saw  no  one  all  day.  No  Sunday 
visitors  here. 

Monday,  March  4. — Chopping  and  sawing. 
Tuesday f  March  5. — Sawing  and  chopping. 
Wednesday,  March  6.  —  Chop,  chop,  chop,  saw,  saw, 
8aw. 

Thursday,  March  7.— Crab  wants  to  know  if  I  am  going 
to  build  a  town.  He  says  it 's  a  pity  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  a  thing  which  I  may  leave,  perhaps^  next 
day.    My  thoughts  are  very  different. 

Friday,  March  8. — Began  setting  up  the  logs  to  form 
the  walls  of  the  house.  House  to  be  sixty  feet  long  and 
sixteen  broad,  and  the  logs  nine  feet  out  of  the  ground ; 
to  be  divided  into  one  large  room,  twenty  feet  long ;  a 
passage  ten  feet  wide;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  four  rooms,  one  to  be  a  store-room.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage,  facing  the  entrance,  a  closet  for  all  sorts 
of  things.  At  the  back  of  the  long  room  of  twenty  feet, 
a  skillicm,  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  &c. 

When  I  showed  the  plan  to  Crab,  he  said  "  I  should 
never  live  to  finish  it ;  however,  I  might  go  on  building 
it  till  I  left,  and  he  would  not  balk  my  humour  if  I  had  a 
fancy  for  it.'' 
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Saturday. ^-""^ore  chopping  and  sawing* 

Sunday* — Passed  as  before. 

Monday,  March  11. — Hard  at  work  at  the  house,  and  all 
the  week;  put  the  logs  in  the  ground  two  feet  deep;  got 
ail  the  shingles  split  for  the  roof. 

Tuesday,  March  19. — The  cottage  presents  a  respectable 
appearance.  Shingled  it  over  as  far  as  the  long  room, 
then  stopped  for  want  of  shingle  nails.  We  had  not  had 
fresh  meat  since  we  got  on  the  land,  and  my  wife  thought 
the  children  Were  not  thriving.  Arranged  to  send  the 
bullock-cart  to  camp  for  a  fresh  supply  of  nails  and  flour, 
and  to  bring  up  as  much  as  it  could  carry  of  our  goods 
from  the  merchant's  store — Crab  to  go,  with  one  man. 

Wednesday, — Saw  the  cart  off.  We  all  felt  very  lonely. 
We  did  not  lose  time,  however,  but  finished  odd  things 
about  that  wanted  attending  to. 

Thursday t  March  21. — Took  my  gun,  to  see  if  I  could 
bring  down  some  ducks,  to  make  a  fresh  meal  for  the 
children ;  for  we  had  been  living  on  the  salt  pork  we  had 
brought  up  with  us.  Tried  to  keep  the  tents  and  new 
building  in  sight,  but  was  led  further  than  I  intended. 
Came  up  to  a  lot  of  ducks  swimming  leisurely  about  at  a 
part  of  the  river  that  was  very  deep,  with  the  current  not 
80  rapid  as  in  the  shallow  parts.  I  was  going  to  have  a 
shot  at  about  twenty  of  them,  when  suddenly  a  gun  was 
fired  into  the  midst  of  them,  close  to  me.  I  was  in  a 
terrible  fright  —  the  suddenness  of  the  report  and  its 
unexpectedness  filling  me  at  the  moment  with  all  sorts  of 
fears.  My  first  impulse  was  to  run  home  to  my  wife  and 
children ;  and  then  the  thought  occurred  that  I  should  be 
exposed,  and  defenceless  chat  way,  to  be  shot  at,  if  there 
was  any  one  of  a  mind  to  do  it. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  head  in  an 
instant;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  fired 
the  shot  advanced  rapidly  through  the  shrubs  after  his 
game.  As  he  came  on,  his  eyes  lighted  on  me  with  my 
gun  cocked  and  pointed  towards  him.    I  saw  at  once  by 
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his  manner  that  he  was  as  much  frightened  at  me  as  I 
was  at  him.  The  Fat  Doe  River  at  this  place  is  ahout 
forty  feet  across:  he  was  on  the  other  side.  There  we 
stood  for  a  little  while,  he  stopping  and  gaping,  and  I  . 
standing  with  my  piece  in  the  position  to  fire.  How  , 
long  we  should  have  remained  in  these  positions,  each  in 
fear  of  the  other,  I  can't  pretend  to  say ;  but  the  suspense 
ended  by  a  flock  of  ducks  that  came  flying  between  us, 
just  over  our  heads.  The  ducks  were  so  close,  they  looked 
so  plump  as  I  stood  under  them,  and  I  wanted  them  so 
much,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  By  a  sort 
of  instinct,  for  I  was  always  fond  of  sporting,  I  raised  up 
my  piece,  and  forgetting  my  usual  caution,  I  let  fly  at 
them.    Down  came  three. 

**  Well  done  V*  cried  out  the  stranger;  "  I  see  there 's  no 
harm  in  you,  or  you  would  not  have  flung  your  fire  that 
way;  but  you'll  lose  your  ducks,  if  you  don't  mind; 
there  are  two  in  the  water  sailing  down  the  stream." 

I  soon  found  a  long  rod,  with  which  I  secured  my  birds; 
and  the  stranger  going  further  down  the  stream,  reco- 
vered the  four  which  he  had  shot  before  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  took  me  for  a  bushranger  ?"  bawled  I, 
speaking  to  him  as  he  was  standing  and  holding  his 
wet  ducks  by  the  legs,  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
stream. 

"  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  you,  as  you  stood  with  your 
gun  pointed  at  me  as  you  did;  that's  just  the  way  of  'em. 
I  suppose  you  're  looking  for  land  ?" 

**  I  have  found  my  land,  and  I  'm  on  it,  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  here.    What  are  you  doing  ?" 

"  I  have  got  charge  of  a  stock-yard,  about  fifteen  miles 
ofl;  and  I'm  going  my  rounds  to  see  how  the  cattle  lie." 

"Cattle!  I  wish  I  had  known  there  were  cattle  here- 
abouts; I  should  have  been  glad  of  some  of  the  fresh 
meat.  I  've  seen  none  near  us.  But,  to  be  sure,  I  have 
never  left  my  tents  before  to-day,  to  go  as  far  as  this 
even.    But  we  can  talk  as  we  go  home ;  they  are  waiting 
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§0T  me,  and  glad  enough  will  they  be  at  what  I  am  bring- 
ing them/' 

With  this  we  proceeded  homewards,  till  we  came  to  the 
part  of  the  stream  where  a  tree  had  fallen  across,  which 
served  as  a  bridge  for  the  stock-keeper  to  come  over  to  me. 
When  we  got  to  the  tents,  he  went,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  men's  sod-hut,  where  Bob  djd  the  honours;  this 
relieved  me  from  a  little  embarrassment,  for  I  did  not 
know  on  what  footing  to  treat  the  stock-keeper.  After 
a  while  Bob  appeared  with  the  stranger's  four  ducks, 
saying  that  he  would  be  glad  of  salt  pork  instead,  as  it 
would  be  a  treat  to  him. 

Friday t  March  22. — The  stock-keeper  slept  in  Bob's 
hut.  I  found  that  he  had  two  kangaroo  dogs  for  sale,  a 
dog  and  bitch — asked  twelve  dollars  each  for  them. 
Thought  it  a  large  sum,  but  after  some  explanation  agreed 
to  give  it.    To  bring  the  dogs  on  Tuesday. 

Saturday f  March  23.  —  Tried  my  hand  with  Bob  at 
making  a  table.  Took  some  of  the  cleanest  of  the  split 
logs,  and  splitting  them  again,  contrived,  by  smoothing 
them  with  the  axe  and  planing  them  where  possible,  to 
produce  a  tolerably  even  surface.  It  was  six  feet  long, 
and  four  wide.  My  wife  praised  my  ingenuity,  and  her 
mother  declared  it  was  a  splendid  piece  of  furniture.  The 
children  were  very  merry  at  it,  and  Betsy,  my  eldest  girl, 
who  was  christened  after  her  grandmother,  covered  it  with 
i^n  old  green  cloth,  that  had  served  to  pack  things  in, 
which  gave  it  quite  a  genteel  look. 

We  were  all  abed  and  asleep,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  a  prodigious  cracking  of  whips  and  sounds  of  voices 
in  the  distance.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  bullock-cart,  with  Crab  and  the  man,  bear- 
ing fresh  supplies  and  additions  to  our  stores,  for  we  did 
not  expect  him  till  next  day. 

Sunday,  24.-- Passed  as  usual.  Crab  says  he  has  seen  a 
fine  lot  of  sheep  —  one  hundred  and  eighty  ewes  with 
their  lambs,  and  forty  wethers,  to  be  had  cheap  for 
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monef  9  near  the  Qreen  Ponds*  Thought  of  the  theep  all 
night,  hut  could  not  plan  how  to  keep  them  without 
another  servant. 

Monday t  25. — Fecund  that  John  Bond,  ose  of  my  go- 
Temment  men,  had  been  used  to  sheep  in  England. 
l)eteTmined  to  have  a  look  at  the  sheep  next  day,  but  very 
ifelnctant  to  leave  home. 

Tuesday f  26. — Crab  and  Bob  set  to  work  to  complete 
the  shingling  of  the  cottage.  Seeing  the  importance  of 
beginning  to  get  stoek  about  me,  and  of  taking  advantage 
of  cheap  sales,  I  started  off  at  daylight  with  John  Bond 
to  the  Gresn  Ponds.  Arrived  there  at  mid-day;  ex-* 
amined  the  sheep,  bought  the  whole  lot  at  lOs,  Qd,  a  head^ 
that  is,  reckoning  the  ewe  and  lamb  as  one.  The  lambs 
are  about  five  months  old.  This  comes  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars,  dollars  passing  £Dr  five  shillings, 
which  cost  me  four  shillings  and  fourpence  in  London. 

They  were  large-carcassed  sheep,  partaking  more  of  the 
Leicestershire  breed  than  any  other ;  their  wool  far  from 
fine,  but  not  positively  coarse.  These  one  hundred  and 
eighty  ewes  formed  the  basis  of  my  future  flocks,  of  the 
rise  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  proper  place. 
I  paid  for  the  sheep  by  an  order  for  so  much  money  in 
camp.  When  I  had  bought  them,  the  next  thing  was 
how  to  get  them  home.  I  and  my  man  drove  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Den  Hill  that  evening,  and  then  letting  them 
feed  in  the  valley,  they  rested  quietly  where  they  were 
when  the  day  closed. 

We  kept  watch  and  watch  all  night.  About  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  sheep  became  very  restless,  and  I  won- 
dered  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  easily  alarmed,  being 
in  constant  a^pprehension  of  bushrangers  and  natives.  I 
had  my  gun  ready,  and  listened  attentively ;  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  my  man  snoring.  Presently  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sort  of  snuffing,  as  of  some  animal,  and  peering 
through  the  dark,  I  thought  I  saw  an  outline  different 
£rom  that  of  a  sheep,  and  standing  by  itself.    I  knew 
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there  were  no  wild  animals  in  the  country  that  would 
attack  man,  but  I  felt  a  little  queerish  at  the  appearance 
of  the  shadowy  form  of  a  creature  which  I  took  to  be  the 
native  dog,  as  I  had  heard  it  called  in  camp.  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  it  was,  and,  prompted  by  that  feel- 
ing of  using  the  gun  which  grows  with  one  in  the  bush,  I 
fired.  The  whole  flock  roused  up  at  this,  and  my  man 
awoke  directly.  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  when 
we  had  settled  the  sheep  down  again,  we  went  to  the  spot, 
and  found  an  animal  killed  and  warm. 

When  the  daylight  came,  I  found  I  had  killed  a  sort  of 
animal  peculiar  to  the  country,  as  all  animals  are  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  It  was  more  like  a  large  wild  dog  or 
jackal  than  anything  else ;  about  the  size  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  but  not  so  thick  and  heavy ;  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  was  partly  striped  and  partly  spotted  like  a 
leopard.  It  was  a  female,  and  possessed  the  peculiarity 
attached  only  to  the  animals  of  New  South  Wales,  of  the 
false  belly  or  pouch  for  containing  the  young  one.  I  was 
not  naturalist  enough  to  make  out  to  what  description  of 
animal  the  creature  belonged,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Moss^ 
who  settled  near  me  some  years  after,  has  told  me  since, 
that  the  animal  is  of  the  canine  genus,  and  of  a  species 
before  unknown.  My  man  skinned  it  for  me,  and  when 
we  got  home  Betsy  covered  the  stump  of  a  gum-tree  with 
it,  and  being  elegantly  stuffed  with  dry  grass,  it  formed  a 
seat  of  honour  for  my  wife. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  sheep  over  the  long  hill, 
and  then,  letting  them  travel  leisurely,  we  reached  home 
With  them  before  noon. 

There  was  a  fine  stir  about  the  tents  when  the  sheep 
came  in  sight.  We  were  welcomed  by  my  wife,  and  her 
mother,  and  the  children  in  a  body.  Even  Crab  seemed 
pleased. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "here's  more  company,  at  any  rate. 
You  must  look  sharp  after  them,  or  not  a  tail  will  you  see 
to-morrow  morning.   The  sheep  in  this  country  are  dread- 
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fill  creatares  to  stray.  And  no  wonder,  poor  things !  they 
naturally  try  to  find  some  grass  fit  to  eat,  which  they  never 
do,  and  that  makes  'em  eternally  wandering  about.  We 
shall  have  a  pretty  job  to  brand  'em.  Where  do  you  mean 
to  mark  'em."   . 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can,  for  I  have 
no  marking-irons." 

"  No  marking-irons !  Here 's  a  mess !  We  must  make 
another  journey  to  town.  Only  think  of  travelling  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  and  the  same  back,  after  marking-irons  or 
any  little  thing  that  may  be  wanted.  Why,  there  isn't  a 
blacksmith  nearer  than  camp !  Well,  I  suppose  we  must 
make  another  trip  ?" 

"  And  no  great  harm  in  that,"  said  I  j  "  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  putting  the  plough  in  the  ground  yet ;  it 's  too  late 
and  too  early ;  so  we  had  better  take  advantage  of  the 
leisure,  and  cart  everything  up  that  must  be  carted." 

"  Why,  you  never  mean  to  drag  all  your  goods  up  here, 
when  you  're  sure  to  have  to  drag  them  all  back  again  ?" 
said  Crab ;  ''  for  as  to  staying  here,  that 's  out  of  all  ques- 
tion. You  '11  soon  have  a  visit  from  the  bushrangers 
when  they  smell  out  there  is  something  to  be  got ;  or  else 
the  natives  will  call  on  you  in  a  friendly  way,  and  make  a 
bonfire  of  your  new  house;  or  else — you'll  make  a  bon- 
fire of  it  yourself,  when  you  come  to  be  sick  of  the  whole 
af&ir,  as  you  soon  will." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  I.  And  so  it  was  settled  that  the 
cart  should  go  down  next  day  with  Crab  and  Bob,  as  we 
should  want  the  other  man  to  mind  the  sheep.  AVe  turned 
our  little  flock  into  the  meadow,  where  we  could  see  for  a 
mile  before  us,  with  only  trees  enough  to  make  the  place 
look  pleasing,  like  a  gentleman's  park  in  England. 

The  stock-keeper  came  this  afternoon  with  the  two 
kangaroo  dogs.  Hector  and  Fly ;  I  found  they  were  the 
very  same  dogs  I  had  met  with  at  New  Norfolk.  They 
soon  got  used  to  us. 

fVednesdai/,  March  27. — Crab  went  to  camp  with  Bob 
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and  one  of  the  carts  and  four  bullocks.  The  stock-keeper 
staid  with  us  to-day  to  lend  a  hand  to  finish  the  shingling; 
but  my  boy  was  mad  to  take  the  dogs  out  after  a  kangaroo, 
and  the  stock-keeper  promised  to  go  with  him  and  show 
him  the  sport  next  morning. 

Got  on  well  with  the  shingling  to-day. 

Thursday t  March  28. — Finished  the  shingling  to-day  all 
but  the  skillion.  And  now  I  was  puzzled  about  the  chim- 
ney, which  I  had  planned  to  be  at  one  end.  Searched 
about  near  the  house,  for  I  did  not  like  to  go  far,  after 
lime,  but  could  not  see  any  thing  that  looked  like  it. 
Found  a  nice  bit  of  clay  that  I  thought  would  do  for  plas- 
tering. Got  John  Bond  to  help  me  a  bit,  while  the  sheep 
were  in  sight,  to  saw  some  trees  into  blocks  for  seats ;  con- 
trived to  cut  six;  but  this  sawing  is  hard  work.  The 
sheep  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  place,  but  the  feed  is  be- 
ginning to  be  scanty.  The  flat,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
is  overflown  some  time  in  the  year,  by  the  look  of  some 
water-furrows.  Came  on  a  capital  stone  quarry  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  tents,  with  some  monstrous 
black  ants  crawling  about.  Saw  a  snake  to-day  for  the 
first  time  on  my  land ;  I  had  seen  many  in  my  walks  over 
the  country,  but  I  had  not  seen  one  before  at  the  Fat  Doe 
River.  It  was  quite  black,  about  four  feet  long,  and  was 
an  ugly-looking  thing ;  it  glided  away  very  quickly 
through  the  long  sedgy  grass,  and  seemed  to  be  as  much 
afraid  of  me  as  I  was  of  it.  I  did  not  think  to  shoot  it  till 
it  was  out  of  sight. 

Coming  home  I  spied  foi:r  black  cockatoos  chatterirrg 
in  a  bush  hard  by.  I  fired  and  killed  one.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  others  wondered  and  fluttered  about  the 
dead  bird  as  if  they  could  not  make  out  what  harm  had 
come  to  it.  I  fired  again  and  killed  two,  and  then  shot 
the  remaining  one,  which  had  not  shown  any  inclination 
to  fly  away. 

I  have  thought  since  that  there  was  something 
like  cruelty  in  what  I  did;  it  was  like  slaughtering  thcui 
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ifi  cold  blood,  in  fheir  ignorance  and  innocenee,  they 
nerer  having  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  before,  and 
being  unresisting,  and  not  knowing  the  necessity  of  fle^ 
ing  from  man  and  his  engines  of  destruction.  However, 
these  thoughts  did  not  trouble  me  at  the  moment.  I  took 
the  birds  home  and  gave  them  to  my  wife  to  make  a  pie 
of.  The  children  laughed  at  the  idea  of  black  cockatoo- 
pie,  and  they  all  said  it  was  a  pity  to  kill  such  pretty  birds; 
but  we  ate  the  pie  nevertheless  with  a  good  deal  of  relish, 

and  I  thought  it  a  very  prime  one Killed  a  wether 

in  the  evening ;  it  weighed  forty-eight  pounds,  sinking 
the  ofikl ;  it  was  about  twenty  months  old. 

Just  after  dark.  Will  came  home  with  his  new  friend,  the 
stock-keeper,  tired  enough,  and  he  soon  made  an  end  of  the 
remains  of  the  cockatoo-pie.  He  brought  with  him  the  tail 
of  an  immense  kangaroo  as^  trophy,  while  the  stock-keeper 
bore  on  his  shoulders  the  hind-quarters  of  another,  holding 
the  two  hind-legs  before  him,  while  the  tail  was  hanging 
down  his  back  nearly  to  the  ground,  I  asked  what  they 
had  done  with  the  kangaroo  that  Will's  tail  belonged  to, 
and  they  said  they  had  left  the  fore-quarters  on  the  ground, 
and  that  they  had  hoisted  up  the  hind-quarters  and  the 
skins  on  a  tree,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  tents.  I 
thought  this  a  sad  waste,  but  it  was  the  general  custom  in 
those  times.  The  women  then  busied  themselves  in 
cooking  part  of  the  venison  for  supper,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  stock -keeper,  who  was  an  experienced  epicure 
in  kangaroo  cookery.  The  tenderest  parts,  and  those 
most  free  from  the  tendons  and  fibres  with  which  the  flesh 
of  the  kangaroo  abounds,  were  carefully  cut  out,  and 
chopped  up  fine ;  some  slices  of  salt  pork  were  added  to 
this,  and  the  whole  put  to  steam  slowly  over  the  fire. 

This  national  dish  of  the  Van  Diemen*s  Land  bush  is 
called  a  "Steamer."  I  think  I  never  ate  anything  so 
delicious;  we  all  had  a  hearty  stuff,  and  the  old  lady 
insisted  on  having  the  rum  introduced,  to  celebrate,  as  she 
said.  Will's  first  exploit  of  hunting.    The  tail  was  left  on 
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the  fire  in  a  PapirCs  digester,  to  make  soup  for  the  next 
day.  The  soup  was  better  even  than  the  steamer ;  but  I 
must  not  anticipate.  As  we  sat  round  the  fire  on  our  logs 
of  wood,  enjoying  ourselves  after  the  bush  fashion,  I 
sitting,  as  my  custom  was  at  that  time,  with  my  gun  over 
my  arm,  for  fear  of  surprises,  but  feeling  more  safe  since 
the  arrival  of  the  dogs,  which  in  this  country  act  not  only 
as  hounds  for  hunting,  but  as  capital  watch-dogs,  the  ladies 
were  curious  to  know  how  Will  had  contrived  to  catch  the 
kangaroos,  and  what  sort  of  sport  it  was.  Will  was  very 
tired,  but  the  cockatoo-pie  and  the  steamer  had  refreshed 
him,  and  he  soon  fired  up  at  the  recollection  of  the  sport, 
and  told  us  what  had  happened  to  him.  As  this  was  my 
boy*s  first  expedition,  I  noted  down  his  description  in  my 
journal,  thinking  it  might  interest  him  in  after  times ;  and 
to  do  it  the  greater  honour,  I  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

A  Kangaroo  hunt-— Description  and  habits  of  the  animal^Crab 
dilates  on  the  topsy-tur^iness  of  all  things  animal,  vegetable, 
and  geographical  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  was  just  light  when  the  stock-keeper  called  me,  and  I 
wasn't  long  dressing.  I  took  one  of  the  large  pistols  that 
father  said  I  might  have,  and  the  stock-keeper  had  a 
musket,  and  we  had  half  a  damper  and  a  paper  of  salt,  and 
I  had  my  big  hack-knife,  and  so  off  we  went.  I  do  think 
Hector  knew  he  was  going  to  have  some  kangaroo,  for  he 
seemed  so  glad,  and  licked  his  chops,  and  Fly  wagged  her 
tail,  and  the  morning  was  so  beautiful ;  and  what  do  you 
think,  father,  the  bird  that  mother  likes  to  hear  so  much 
is  a  magpie  !  it  is  indeed,  for  I  saw  it,  and  it 's  just  like  an 
English  magpie,  only  it  sings  so  beautifully.  We  walked 
over  the  plain  till  we  came  to  the  hills ;  the  dogs  kept 
quiet  behind  us.  The  stock-keeper  said  I  might  see  they 
had  been  well  trained;  they  kept  their  heads  low,  and 
their  tails  hanging  down  behind  them,  as  if  they  had  no 
life  in  them ;  but  you  should  have  seen  them  when  they  got 
sight  of  a  kangaroo,  didn't  they  pluck  up !  We  went  on 
tiU  we  got  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  tents,  and  then 
we  did  not  talk,  for  the  kangaroos  are  startled  at  the  least 
noise  j  they  are  just  like  hares  for  that.  Then  the  stock- 
keeper  stood  still.  He  said  to  the  dogs,  "  Go,  find;"  and 
then  the  dogs  cantered  about  round  us,  going  farther  and 
farther,  till  Hector  began  to  smell  about  very  earnestly. 

G 
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*^  He  has  got  scent,"  said  the  stock-keeper,  and  so  he 
had,  for  he  galloped  off  with  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
straight  ahead.    Fly  saw  him,  and  she  galloped  after. 

"I  think  it's  a  big  one,"  said  the  stock-keeper,  "the 
dogs  seem  so  warm  at  iV* 

I  was  running  after  them  as  fast  as  I  could,  when  the 
stock-keeper  called  after  me  to  stop. 

"  Stop,"  said  he ;  "  it 's  of  no  use  for  you  to  run,  you 
could  not  keep  up  with  them.'' 

**  Why,  what  are  we  to  do P"  said  1 5  "if  they  kill  a 
kangaroo,  how  can  we  find  it  P" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  he ;  "  all  in  good  time.  If  the  dogs 
kill  a  kangaroo,  we  shall  find  him,  I  '11  warrant." 

So  we  waited  and  waited  till  I  was  quite  tired ;  and  a 
good  while  after,  Hector  came  back  quite  slowly,  as  if 
he  was  tired,  with  Fly  following  after.    The  stock-keeper 
looked  at  his  mouth. 
«  What 's  that  for  P"  said  I. 

"  To  see  if  he  has  killed,"  said  he ;  "  look  here,  his 
mouth  is  bloody,  and  that 's  come  by  killing  a  kanga- 
roo, you  may  be  sure  of  it." 

Then  the  stock-keeper  stood  up  and  said  to  Hector, 
"  Show  j"  and  then  Hector  trotted  off,  not  fast,  but  pretty 
fast,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  trot  too  to  keep  up  with 
him;  and  he  trotted  on  and  on  till  I  was  rather  tired, 
I  dare  say  for  three  miles  from  where  we  were  at  first ; 
and  on  he  went,  and  we  following  him,  till  he  brought 
us  to  a  dead  kangaroo,  close  to  a  little  pool  of  water.  It 
was  a  monstrous  big  one,  with  such  a  claw  on  each  of 
his  hind-legs;  a  claw  that  would  rip  up  a  dog  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  a  man  too,  if  he  got  at  him. 

"  Good  dog  I"  said  the  stock-keeper,  and  Hector  wagged 
his  tail,  and  seemed  to  like  to  be  praised.  Then  the 
stock-keeper  gave  me  his  gun  to  hold,  and  he  cut  open 
the  kangaroo  and  gave  the  inside  to  the  dogs.  Then  he 
skinned  the  upper  part  down  to  the  loins,  and  cut  the 
kangaroo  in  half,  and  hung  it  up  in  a  tree,  noting  the 
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place ;  the  other  half  he  left  on  the  ground ;  that  is,  when 
he  went  away  from  the  place,  for  he  would  not  let  the 
dogs  have  more  than  a  taste  of  the  bloody  lest  it  should 
spoil  their  hunting. 
"  What 's  to  be  done  now  P"  said  I. 
"  We  '11  kill  another,'*  said  the  stock-keeper,  **  if  you 
are  not  tired.'' 

I  said  I  was  not  tired  a  bit ;  so  after  we  had  rested  a 
little  while,  we  went  on  again,  the  dogs  following  us  as 
at  first.     We  saw  plenty  of  brush  kangaroos,    but  we 
would  not  touch  them.    After  we  had.  got  a  mile  or  two, 
the  stock-keeper,  who  had  been  examining  the  ground  all 
the  way  along,  said,  ''  I  think  there  are  some  big  ones 
hereabouts,  by  the  look  of  the  marks ;"  so  he  said  to  the 
dogs^ ''  Go,  find,"  as  he  had  said  before.    Almost  directly, 
we  saw  such  a  large  fellow — I  'm  sure  he  was  six  feet 
high — ^he  looked  at  us  and  at  the  dogs  for  a  moment,  and 
then  off  he  went.    My  gracious !  what  hops  he  did  give ! 
he  hopped  with  his  two  hind-legs,  with  his  fore-legs  in 
the  air,  and  his  tail  straight  out  behind  him, — and  wasn't 
it  a  tail! — it  was  as  thick  as  a  bed-post!  and  this  great 
tail  went  wag,  wag,  up  and  down,  as  he  jumped,  and  seemed 
to  balance  him  behind.    But  Hector  and  Fly  were  after 
him.    This  time  the  stock-keeper  ran  too,  for  the  ground 
was  level  and  clear  of  fallen  timber,  and  you  could  see  a 
good  way  before  you.    I  had  begun  to  feel  a  little  tired, 
but  I  didn't  feel  tired  then.    Hop,  hop  went  the  kangaroo, 
and  the  dogs  after  him,  and  we  after  the  dogs  ;  and  we 
scampered  on  till  I  was  quite  out  of  breath ;   and  the 
kangaroo  was  a  good  bit  before  the  dogs,  when  he  turned 
up  a  hill. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  him,"  said  the  stock-keeper  j  "  the 
dogs  will  beat  him  up  hill." 

I  wanted  my  breath,  but  I  kept  up,  and  we  scrambled 
up  the  hill,  and  I  thought  the  dogs  would  get  him ;  but 
the  kangaroo  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  first,  and  when  we 
got  a  sight  of  him,  he  was  bounding  down  the  hill,  making 
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such  prodigious  leaps  at  every  jump,  over  every  thing,  that 
you  couldn't  believe  it,  if  you  didn't  see  it.  The  dogs  had 
no  chance  with  him  down-hill. 

"It's  of  no  use,"  said  the  stock-keeper,  "for  us  to 
try  to  keep  up  with  him;  we  may  as  well  stay  here. 
He*ll  lead  the  dogs  a  pretty  chase,  will  that  fellow; 
he's  a  Boomah,  and  one  of  the  biggest  rascals  I  ever 


saw/* 


So  we  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  a  gum-tree, 
and  there  we  sat  a  long  time,  I  don't  know  how  long, 
until  we  saw  Hector  coming  up.  The  stock-keeper  looked 
^t  his  mouth. 

"  He  has  killed,"  said  he ;  "  but  he  has  got  a  little 
scratched  in  the  tussle,  and  so  has  Fly.  That  big  chap 
was  almost  too  much  for  two  dogs."  Then  he  said,  "  Go, 
show!"  and  Hector  and  Fly  trotted  along  straight  to 
where  the  kangaroo  lay,  without  turning  to  the  right  or 
left,  but  going  over  every  thing,  just  as  if  they  knew  the 
road  quite  well.  We  came  to  a  hollow,  and  there  we  saw 
the  kangaroo  lying  dead.  Just  as  the  stock-keeper  was 
going  to  cut  him  open,  I  saw  another  kangaroo  not  a 
hundred  yards  off. 

♦*  There 's  another,"  said  I ;  and  the  dogs,  although  they 
had  had  a  hard  battle  with  the  kangaroo  lying  dead, 
started  oflf  directly.  Close  by  us  was  a  large  pond  of 
water,  like  a  little  lake.  The  kangaroo  was  between  the 
dogs  and  the  lake.  Not  knowing  how  to  get  past,  I 
suppose,  he  hopped  right  into  the  lake,  and  the  dogs  went 
after  him.  He  hopped  further  into  the  lake,  where  the 
water  got  deeper,  and  then  the  dogs  were  obliged  to  swim, 
but  they  were  game,  and  would  not  leave  their  work. 
When  the  kangaroo  found  himself  getting  pretty  deep  in 
the  water,  he  stopped,  and  turned  on  the  dogs ;  but  he 
could  not  use  his  terrible  hind  claws,  so  when  one  of  the 
dogs  made  a  rise  at  his  throat  (they  always  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  throat),  he  took  hold  of  him  with  his  fure-legs,  and 
ducked  him  under  the  water.    Then  the  other  dog  made 
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a  spring  at  him,  and  the  kangaroo  ducked  him  in  the 
same  way. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stock-keeper,  "  I  never  saw  the  like  of. 
tlu^  before ;  this  is  a  new  game/' 

And  all  the  while  the  dogs  kept  springing  at  the  kanga- 
roo's throat,  and  the  kangaroo  kept  ducking  them  under 
the  water.  But  it  was  plain  the  dogs  were  getting  ex- 
hausted, for  they  were  obliged  to  swim  and  be  ducked  too, 
while  the  kangaroo  stood  with  his  head  and  fore-legs  out 
of  the  water. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  stock-keeper;  "he'll 
drown  the  dogs  soon  at  this  rate.**  So  he  took  his  gun 
fix>m  me,  and  put  a  ball  in  it. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  for  a  good  shot ;  I  must  take  care  not 
to  hit  the  dogs." 

He  put  his  gun  over  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  and  • 
watching  his  time,  he  fired,  and  hit  the  kangaroo  in  the 
neck,  and  down  it  came  in  the  water.    He  then  called  off 
the  dogs,  and  they  swam  back  to  us. 

"  He  is  such  a  prime  one,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  lose  his  skin ;"  so  he  waded  in  after  him,  and  dragged 
him  out.  "  It 's  a  pity,"  said  he,  "  to  lose  so  much  meat, 
but  his  hind-quarters  would  be  a  bigger  load  than  I 
should  like  to  carry  home ;  but  I  must  have  his  skin,  and 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  young  fellow,  you  shall  have  his  tail, 
though  I  'm  thinking  it 's  rather  more  than  you  can  carry 
home." 

This  roused  me  a  bit,  to  think  I  couldn't  carry  a  kanga- 
roo's tail ;  so  I  determined  to  take  it  home,  if  I  dropped, 
though  I  must  say  it  was  so  heavy  that  I  was  obliged  to 
rest  now  and  then,  and  the  stock-keeper  carried  it  a  good 
part  of  the  way  for  me. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  the  meat  P"  said  I. 
"What  shall  we  do  with   it!"    said  he j    "are   you 
hungry  P" 
"  I  believe  you,"  said  I. 
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"  Then  we  11  make  a  dinner  off  him/'  said  the  stock- 
keeper. 

'    With  that  we  got  together  some  dry  sticks,  and  made  a 
fire,  and  the  stock-keeper  took  the  ramrod  of  his  musket, 
and  first  he  cut  a  slice  of  the  lean  off  the  loins,  which  he 
said  was  the  tenderest  part,  and  put  the  ramrod  through 
it,  and  then  he  cut  out  a  bit  of  fat,  and  slid  it  on  after  the 
lean,  and  so  on  a  bit  of  fat  and  a  bit  of  lean,  till  he  had 
put  on  lots  of  slices,  and  so  he  roasted  them  over  the  fire. 
He  gave  me  the  ramrod  to  hold,  and  cutting  a  long  slice  of 
bark  out  of  a  gum-tree,  made  two  plates ;  capital  plates, 
he  said,  for  a  bush  dinner.    I  told  you  we  had  got  some 
salt  and  some  damper,  and  I  was  pretty  hungry,  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  I  thought  it  the  most  delicious  dinner  I 
ever  ate.    When  I  had  done,  I  laid  down  on  the  grass, 
and  Hector  and  Fly  came  and  laid  themselves  down  beside 
me,  and  somehow,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  fell  asleep, 
I  was  so  tired.    I  slept  a  good  while,  for  the  stock-keeper 
said  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  wake  me,  I  was  in  such  a 
sweet  sleep.    I  woke  up,  however,  after  a  good  nap,  and 
felt  as  if  I  cotild  eat  a  bit  more  kangaroo.    But  it  was 
getting  late,  and  so  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home. 
We  passed  by  the  place  where  we  had  killed  the  first 
kangaroo;  so  the  stock-keeper  brought  home  the  hind- 
quarters and  the  three  skins,  and  I  brought  home  a  tail ; 
and  really  I  don't  know  which  is  best,  kangaroo  steaks  or 
kangaroo  steamer. 

"Or  cockatoo-pie,"  said  his  mother;  "  and  now  to  bed. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  dream  all  night  of  your  *  Tale  of  a 
Kangaroo.'"  »  ♦  *  ♦  • 

Will's  account  of  his  sport  amused  us  very  much ;  and  it 
was  a  correct  description  of  the  way  of  hunting  the  animal. 
I  may  remark  here  on  the  amazing  quantity  of  grass  that 
a  kangaroo  eats ;  it  eats  nothing  else  in  its  wild  state,  but 
the  quantity  foimd  in  it  has  often  astonished  me.  When 
caught  very  young,  and  tamed,  it  will  eat  all  sorts  of 
vegetables ;  but  of  all  things  I  ever  tried  it  with,  it  is 
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fondest  of  brown  sugar ;  it  will  follow  you  about  /or  brown 
sugar,  just  as  sheep  will  follow  the  shepherd  to  get  a  lick 
of  a  lump  of  salt.  It  is  a  timid,  fearful  animal ;  very 
pretty  in  appearance  when  its  head  and  neck  only  are 
visible  over  the  bushes,  but  an  ungainly  creature  in  its 
whole  aspect.  The  feature  of  its  false  belly  or  pouch, 
into  which  the  young  one  creeps  to  sleep  or  to  avoid 
danger,  is  peculiar  to  the  females  of  all  the  native  animals 
of  this  country. 

Crab  says  that  everything  is  wrong  on  this  side  of  the 
globe,  and  that  he  is  sure  Nature  first  tried  her  hand  at 
creation  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  found  that  she  was 
making  mistakes,  so  she  went  right  over  to  the  other  side 
and  mended  matters.    "  For,"  says  he,  "look  at  the  trees, 
instead  of  shedding  their  leaves  in  winter,  they  shed  their 
bark ;  and  there  it  hangs,  in  rags  and  tatters,  till  it  drops 
off.    Would   any  decent,   respectable  tree  in  England 
behave  in  such  a  manner  P    And  then  look  at  what  they 
call  rivers  I    Why,  the  river  Jordan  (it 's  a  shame  to  give 
it  such  a  Scripture  name)  isn't  so  broad  as  the  New  River 
at  home !    As  to  the  Clyde,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it;  it  runs  up-hill  in  some  places.    The  river  Derwent  is 
a  biggish  river,  to  be  sure,  but  you  can  never  depend  on 
it;  it  never  knows  its  own  mind,  sometimes  it 's  high,  and 
sometimes  it 's  low,  and  there 's  no  trusting  to  its  tides,  at 
least  so  they  tell  me  in  camp.    And  the  grass !  it  isn't 
green,  like  honest,  wholesome  grass  at  home,  but  brown, 
and  as  coarse  as  wire-grass  in  a  swamp.    If  you  want  to 
make  the  grass  green  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  you  must 
set  fire  to  a  patch,  and  then  what  comes  up  after  is  green 
for  a  while,  but  there 's  little  of  it.    There 's  not  a  natural 
flower  in  the  whole  country ;  nor  a  root,  nor  a  plant,  nor 
a  fruit  fit  for  man's  eating.    The  cherry-tree  as  they  call 
it,  is  a  funny  thing  indeed !  a  sour,  squashy  thing,  with 
the  stone  forgotten  in  the  middle,  and  so  it  was  stuck  out- 
side, for  the  look's  sake,  I  suppose.    Then  everything  is 
contrary ;  you  never  know  which  is  north  and  south,  and 
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it  *s  winter  in  Jane  and  sommer  in  January  1  I  tell  yon 
wliat  it  is,  master,  it '8  all  a  mistake,  and  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  go  back  to  a  country  fit  for  a  Christian  to  live 
in — to  Old  England,  where  a  man  knows  what  he's 
about,  and  can  get  a  pint  of  beer  if  he  wants  it,  and  get 
Ins  plough  and  his  cart  dragged  by  horsea,  and  not  by 
bullocks  in  this  outlandish  fashion/' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Takes  possession  of  bis  new  house — Delight  of  independence — 
Crab  puts  the  ploagh  into  the  ground— The  garden,  and  sheep- 
shearing— The  settler  takes  stock  and  makes  a  discovery. 

March  29. — ^The  nights  begin  to  g^t  ftold  ;  the  children 
felt  the  change  last  night.  Puzzled  to  contrive  doors  and 
shutters  for  the  cottage. 

March  30. — Crab  returned  with  the  bullock-cart  about 
mid-day.  Told  me  there  was  a  lot  of  sawed  stuff  just 
below  the  Green  Ponds,  which  I  might  have  if  I  liked  at 
the  cost  price.  This  is  just  what  I  want  for  the  doors  and 
shutters  of  the  house.  Set  Bob  to  work  at  the  stone  chim- 
ney ;  the  whole  end  of  the  house  and  the  chimney  to  be 
built  of  stone. 

March  31.— Went  down  myself  with  Bob  to  the  Green 
Ponds,  with  both  carts  and  the  eight  bullocks.  Drove  one 
cart  myself,  and  Bob  the  other.  Find  I  'm  a  capital  bul- 
lock-driver ;  no  man  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. 
Bought  the  stuff,  and  brought  it  back  the  same  day.  The 
nights  begin  to  get  cold. 

April  l.—Took  possession  of  our  new  house,  and  worked 
hard  at  the  doors  and  window-shutters.    Frost  at  night. 

April  2. — All  hands  at  the  stone  chimney.  Made  a 
rough  job  of  it,  but  got  on  pretty  well.  The  stone  is  easy 
to  work,  it  easily  breaks  into  flakes  handy  for  working; 
as  for  mortar,  we  use  some  sandy  loam  mixed  with  clay 
from  the  river,  and  it  seems  to  make  cement  good  enough 
for  our  purpose. 
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j4prtl  3  and  4. — Finished  the  stone  chimney,  and  lighted 
a  blazing  fire,  for  the  nights  are  cold  now ;  and  with  our 
large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  Betsy's  green 
cloth  on  it,  and  seated  on  our  logs  of  wood^  we  formed  a 
cheerful  party  at  supper. 

j4prtl  5. — Rose  early,  according  to  my  custom,  and  sur- 
veyed my  new  dwelling  with  a  particular  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion. "  No  rent  to  pay  for  you,"  said  I ;  "no  taxes,  that 's 
pleasant ;  no  poor-rates,  that 's  a  comfort ;  and  no  one 
can  give  me  warning  to  quit,  and  that 's  another  comfort ; 
and  it's  my  own,  thank  God,  and  that 's  the  greatest  com- 
fort of  all."  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  plain  before  me,  and 
saw  my  flock  of  sheep  studding  the  plain,  with  my  work- 
ing bullocks  at  a  little  distance.  My  dogs  came  up  and 
licked  my  hands.  Presently  my  children  came  out  into 
the  fresh  morning  air,  which  was  rather  bracing,  as  the 
weather  was  getting  colder  every  day  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  but  still  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we 
had  a  romp  with  the  dogs.  As  we  sat  at  breakfast  that 
morning  in  our  rude  cottage,  with  the  bare  walls  of  logs 
of  trees  and  the  shingle  roof  above  us,  all  rough  enough, 
but  spacious,  and  a  little  too  airy,  I  began  to  have  a  fore- 
taste of  that  feeling  of  independence  and  security  of  home 
and  subsistence  which  I  have  so  many  years  enjoyed  in  a 
higher  degree  than  I  then  looked  for ;  but  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Finished  all  the  doors  and  shutters,  and  put  on  good 
fastenings  of  bolts  and  locks  which  I  had  brought  from 
England. 

jipril  6.— Considered  in  my  mind  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  turn  up  some  ground  to  sweeten  ready  for 
spring  sowing  in  September.  The  winter  frosts,  should 
there  be  any,  of  June,  July,  and  August,  would  pulverize 
the  clods  a  bit.  I  can't  help  smiling  while  I  write  this  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  being  the  winter  months ;  it 
shows  how  topsy-turvy  things  are  here.    Consulted  Crab 
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about  it,  for  he  understands  farming  well.  Crab  says 
there  must  be  something  wrong  about  it ;  he  cannot  un- 
derstand how  I  can  pretend  to  have  a  Spring  sowing 
in  September  !  "  It 's  against  reason,''  he  says,  *'  and 
against  nature,  and  he  can't  encourage  such  nonsense/' 

April  7.— Thought  I  'd  try  a  bit  of  land  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  that  lay  handy  for  fencing 
— about  twelve  acres.  Stuck  the  plough  into  it  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  turned  up  rarely.  Crab  came  to  laugh  at  us. 
I  saw  he  eyed  the  furrows  wistfully,  and  cast  a  longing 
look  at  the  plough.  At  last  he  grew  very  fidgetty,  and 
taking  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  furrows  for  not  be- 
ing straight,  he  seized  hold  of  the  shafts,  shoving  me  aside 
without  much  ceremony,  saying,  "  Heaven  be  good  to  us  I 
do  yon  call  that  ploughing  ?  Here,  give  us  hold.''  His 
grim  visage  seemed  actually  to  change  and  light  up  when 
he  felt  the  wood  in  his  hands,  and  giving  the  word,  Bob 
smacked  on  the  bullocks,  and  Crab,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy,  began  to  sing  some  extraordinary  Shropshire  song, 
which  made  the  woods  ring  again,  and  the  work  went  on 
merrily.  From  that  hour  Crab  would  allow  no  one  to 
touch  the  plough  but  himself,  and  he  really  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  w^ork  with  all  the  relish  of  an  unexpected  restora- 
tion to  an  old  and  loved  occupation. 

The  ground  was  quite  clear  of  trees,  and  without  many 
stones,  and  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  was 
turned  up.  Then  we  set  to,  to  cut  down  the  light  tim- 
ber in  the  vicinity  to  make  a  bush  fence,  which  employed 
us  for  some  time.  After  that,  we  worked  hard  to  fence  in 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  We  had  to  go  rather 
farther  from  home  after  some  stringy-bark  trees  best 
for  splitting  laths,  and  contrived  to  enclose  about  an 
acre.  Then  we  had  a  stock-yard  to  build,  and  pens  for  the 
sheep,  and  to  fence  it  with  bush  fences.  Building  the 
stock-yard  was  hard  work,  as  we  had  to  form  it  of  the 
solid  trunks  of  trees,  about  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  longj  these  we  had  to 
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drag  by  bullock-chains  and  four  bullocks,  from  a  spot 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house :  heavy  work,  and 
hard  labour  to  set  them  up.  I  determined  to  do  everything 
well,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  in  with  my  plan  of  the 
future  farm  and  buildings.  All  this  work,  and  the  sending 
of  the  cart  three  times  to  Camp  to  bring  up  various  articles^ 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  winter  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August. 

In  the  spring,  that  is,  in  September,  I  sowed  the  whole 
of  my  twelve  acres,  after  giving  them  another  ploughing, 
with  the  best  seed- wheat  I  could  get,  casting  it  pretty 
thickly,  and  allowing  two  bushels  and  a  quarter  to  the 
acre,  which  Crab  thought  too  much.  This  seed  cost  me 
twelve  shillings  a  bushel.  I  might  have  waited,  I  found 
afterwards,  till  October  or  November,  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  sow  too  early  rather  than  too  late. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dry  days,  seeing  that  the  weather  was  mild,  I  sowed  the 
various  seeds  in  the  garden  which  it  is  usual  to  sow  in  the 
spring  in  England. 

I  ought  fo  say  here,  that  I  found  the  winter  very  mild. 
The  snow  lay  on  the  ground  once  for  three  days,  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  there  was  ice  strong  enough  to  bear 
in  one  or  two  places,  in  a  deep  hollow  about  three  miles 
from  the  cottage,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  did  not 
reach.  The  mornings  and  evenings  were  cold,  particu- 
larly just  before  daylight,  when  the  cold  was  sharpest, 
but  the  middle  of  the  day  was  like  a  bright  October  day  in 
England.  There  is  very  little  rain  in  the  autumn  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May ;  and  not  much  rain  during  the  winter 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The  rainy  season  is 
for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the  spring,  that  is, 
in  September  and  October. 

November  1 . — My  one  hundred  and  eighty  ewes,  which 
I  bought  last  Maich,  have  produced  me  two  hundred  and 
twenty  lambs,  many  having  dropped  two  lambs  a-piece.    I 
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tnist  the  wool  will  be  improved,  as  I  had  taken  care  to 
choose  the  best  rams  I  could  find  shortly  after  I  bought 
them.    This  makes  my  flock  look  respectable. 

This  month  I  bought  six  cows  heavy  with  calf,  for  four 
pounds  each.  They  are  fine  cows,  but  rather  wild. 
Applied  for  another  servant  from  the  government,  and  had 
assigned  to  me  a  tolerably  good  one,  but  he  knows  nothing 
of  farming.  We  find  now  that  we  have  plenty  to  do.  My 
poor  wife  works  hard,  for  the  female  servants  are  generally 
idle,  troublesome  things.  Her  mother,  however,  helps  her 
with  the  children.  *  •  *  * 

Got  the  windows  of  the  cottage  glazed,  and  covered  the 
floor  all  over  with  boards,  and  put  boards  over  our  heads 
for  a  ceiling.  The  shepherd  found  some  whitish  earth, 
like  whiting,  about  six  miles  from  the  cottage.  I  had 
long  since  plastered  it  inside  and  out  with  sand  and 
river  clay,  and  now  I  gave  it  a  coat  of  this  whitewash 
outside,  which  gave  it  a  very  smart  appearance.  For  the 
inside,  I  mixed  with  the  white  earth  some  of  the  red  ochre 
which  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country :  this 
produced  something  of  a  salmon  colour,  and  the  plaster 
being  smooth,  the  ochre  gave  it  the  appearance  of  stucco, 
and  it  looked  very  well  and  seemly. 

We  begin  to  think  something  of  ourselves,  and  should 
assume  airs  of  importance,  only  there  is  no  one  near  us  to 
show  them  to. 

December, — Month  for  sheep-shearing.  Rather  light- 
handed  for  this  work.  Washed  the  sheep  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  close  by.  The  wool  turns  out  pretty  well,  but  far 
from  fine.  The  wool  of  the  lambs,  now  fourteen  months 
old,  the  best  part.  I  calculate  the  whole  of  the  fleeces 
together  weigh  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds : 
that  is,  two  pounds  and  a  half  to  the  fleece  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ewes,  one  hundred  and  eighty  lambs, 
fourteen  months  old,  and  eight  of  the  forty  wethers  which 
I  bought  in  March  last.  In  England,  I  think  this  wool 
would  sell  for  about  fourteen-pence  per  pound. 
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We  are  now  getting  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
summer  illuming  on.  The  wheat  looks  well,  which 
Crab  attributes  to  his  peculiar  method  of  ploughing,  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  to  me ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  It,  although  I  agree  with  him,  of  course.  He 
says  he  shall  wait  to  see  how  the  wheat  comes  up,  and 
then  he  shall  bid  me  good-by  and  go  homd'. 

The  garden  comes  on  beautifully.  Peas  want  sticking. 
Cabbages  and  cauliflowers  transplanted  last  month  doing 
well.  The  six  cows  dropped  their  calves  this  month. 
This  will  make  them  attached  to  the  place.  The  beginning 
of  the  farm  looks  thriving;  may  the  end  not  disappoint 
me! 

January. — Wheat  up  high,  and  the  ears  well  formed^ 
Crab  says  there  will  be  a  good  crop,  but  thinks  I  should 
have  done  better  if  I  had  turned  up  a  bit  of  the  land  lying 
lower,  as  the  present  bit  seems  to  want  more  moisture.    I 
proposed  to  try  it  for  next  year. 

"  Next  year !"  said  he  j  "  you  won't  catch  me  here  next 
year.  I  don't  know  how  I  've  come  to  stop  in  this  strange 
country  so  long  already ;  but  somehow  there  has  always 
been  something  to  do,  and  I  must  own  I  should  like  to 
see  how  this  bit  of  land  will  turn  out  that  I  've  had  the 
ploughing  of,  and  take  home  a  handful  of  wheat  to  Shrop- 
shire, to  show  the  folks  there  what  sort  of  stuff  they  grow 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you  and 
the  children,  but  here  I  won't  stay,  that  I  'm  determined 
on.  Things  have  certainly  seemed  to  turn  out  lucky  with 
you  as  yet ;  but  that  will  only  make  the  ruin  when  it  doe^.^  , 
come— and  come  it  will — more  miserable.  That's  my 
mind." 

After  this  long  speech,  the  grumbling  and  good-natured 
Crab  proceeded  busily  to  begin  a  piece  of  fencing  which 
it  would  take  at  least  six  months  to  complete.  But  I  shall 
have  to  say  something  more  of  him  by-and-by. 

February  3.— The  anniversary  of  my  landing  in  Van 
Diemen*8  Land. 
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Fehnuny  4. — Cut  the  wheat.  Crab  rejoices  at  the  fine 
harvest.  **  Thirty-five  to  the  acre,"  says  he,  "  if  there 's 
a  bushel  1"  This  produce  he  attributes  principally  to  his 
own  sagacity  and  superior  skill  in  ploughing. 

Abont  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  looks  well,  but  I  fear  it 
is  running  too  much  into  top.  Every  thing  grows  here 
with  a  remarSable  luxuriance;  the  garden  is  a  mass  of 
green  vegetables. 

February  27. — Kept  this  day  as  a  grand  holiday,  being 
the  anniversary  of  our  arrival  at  the  Fat  Doe  River. 
Crab  can  hardly  believe  that  we  have  been  here  a  year, 
and  that  he  has  been  so  forgetful  as  to  remain  so  long  in 
the  country.  Sat  down  with  my  wife  to  take  stock.  After 
enumerating  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  sheep,  bullocks, 
cows,  &c.,  I  was  about  to  conclude,  when  my  wife  stopped 
me. 

"  You  have  forgotten  part  of  our  stock,"  said  she. 

"  What  stock  is  that,  my  dear  P^  said  I. 

"  The  five  children,"  my  dear, 

"  Oh,*'  said  I,  "  very  well  j  by  all  means  let  us  put  them 
in  the  list.  There 's  William  to  begin  with,  and  a  fine 
fellow  he  grows." 

"And  Betsy,'*  said  she. 

"And  Ned  and  Mary,"  said  I. 

"  And  Lucy." 

**  And  that  closes  the  account,"  said  I. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  she. 

"  How 's  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  had  better  leave  a  space  there." 

"  HuUoa I"  said  I,  «  what's  all  this  about  P" 

"  It 's  the  air,  I  suppose ;  but  you  say  yourself  that 
every  thing  in  this  new  country  is  topsy-turvy." 

"  Topsy-turvy,  indeed  !"  said  I.  "  Why,  how  shall  we 
feed  them  all  P" 

As  I  spoke  those  words,  my  eyes  rested  on  my  increas- 
ing flock  of  sheep,  with  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  beauti- 
ful plain  before  me;  and,  turniDg  my  head,  I  admired  my 
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ydlow  wfaeat-ttack,  which  seemed  like  the  promise  of  the 
future  abundance  which  would  reward  patience  and* 
labour.  Many  thoughts  crowded  on  me ;  I  began  to  feel 
the  solid  enjoyments  of  an  agricultural  life.  I  looked  at 
my  kind  and  patient  wife,  the  companion  of  my  toils,  my 
helpmate  and  my  consolation  in  troubles  of  mind  and 
difficulties  of  fortune.  I  rapidly  compared  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  children  in  the  old  country  with  the 
fEunlity  of  subsistence  in  the  new  one ;  and,  elated  with 
my  feelings  of  independence,  I  startled  my  wife  with 
crying  out  joyously,  "  Well,  there 's  plenty  for  all ;  land, 
and  house,  and  meat,  and  what  not!  so  the  more  the 
nerriei! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Expenses  of  settling— Increase  of  sheep  and  cattle— Anecdotes  of 
snakes^-His  position  in  1821 — Increase  of  sheep  and  cattle  in 
1824— Sheep-stealing  increases  in  the  Colonj — Hears  some  dis- 
agreeable accounts  of  bushrangers  —  His  prosperous  state  in 
May,  1824 — His  tranquillity  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  distress- 
ing cries  of  alarm  from  a  neighbouring  farm. 

March  \st,  1818.  —  As  I  had  from  the  first  formed  the 
plan  of  attending  particularly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  as 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable  occupation  that  could  be 
pursued  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  I  did  not  embarrass  myself 
by  attempting  to  bring  a  large  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, iand  I  applied  myself  therefore  to  the  tillage  of 
my  farm  no  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  my  own 
consumption.  I  kept  my  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the 
raising  of  wool,  as  a  commodity,  should  the  value  of  the 
carcass  fail,  of  easy  conveyance,  compared  with  com,  and 
of  certain  sale  as  an  article  of  export. 

In  early  settling,  the  weight  of  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  is 
better  worth  attending  to  than  the  wool,  as  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  regulate  the  breed  of  the  animal 
without  separation  and  fencing,  which  during  the  early 
years  of  settling  cannot  be  done,  at  least  without  sinking 
a  large  sum  of  money.  My  first  care,  therefore,  was  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  without 
lessening  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  and  I  found  that  the 
stock  which  I  had  begun  with  was  very  fit  for  my  pur- 

H 
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pose.    In  taking  stock  last  month,  the  numbers  of  my 
sheep  stood  thus  :-* 

180  ewes,  bought  in  March,  1817  180 

Their  lambs,  then  five  months  old,  viz.,  100  ewes  and  80 
wethers   ••         ••         ••         •■         ••         ••         ••   180 

2  wethers,  left  oat  of  the  40  bought  in  March  last        .  •       2 
220  lambs,  three  months  old,  dropped  in  November, 
by  the  180  ewes  bought  in  March  last ;  viz.  120  ewe 

lambs  and  100  wethers 220 

The  100  ewe  lambs,  bought  in  March  last,  produced 
me  tbitf  Felbmmy  120  lambs ;  viz.,  64  ewes  and  56 
tretkert 120 

702 

So  that  at  the  present  time,  March  1st,  1818,  tty  flock 

of  ewes,  wethers,  ^-nd  lambs  amounts  to  702^too  large  for 

one  flock.    However,  as  the  land  around  me  is  unoccupied, 

I  may  leave  them  so  for  some  time,  without  any  material 

damage  to  them. 

I  have  eight  working   bullocks;    six  cows   with  six 

calves,  three  male  and  three  female ;  six  dogs.  Hector  and 

Fly  having  added  their  share  to  the  general  stock ;  and 

my  wheat-stack  containing  about  420  bushels  of  wheat. 

With  respect  to  my  money,  I  find  a  great  hole  in  the 

stim  of  last  year. 

My  exchequer  stands  thus : — 

Dollars. 
.  Expenses  of  living  in  town  oil  arrival 100 

Two  pair  of  working  bullocks,  at  160  dollars  each         .  •  320 
Two  pair  do.,  at  140  dollars  each  . .         . .         . .  280 

llie  sheep  bought  in  Mareh         462 

The  six  cows         ••         ..         ••         4 96 

Expenses  of  sending  carts  to  camp         . .         •  •         . .     60 
Expenses  of  living  for  one  year  on  the  farm,  for  self,  wife, 
'    mother.  Crab,  the  three  servants,  and  five  childred,  ex- 
clusive of  the  38  wethers  eaten  900 

Sawed  stuff  16 

Dollars  ..  2234 
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This  leaves  me  1366  dollars  in  hand. 

•  »  *  •  • 

Determined  to  sow  a  month  earlier  this  year,  which  will 
give  me  an  earlier  harvest.  Turned  up  twenty  acres  in  the 
flat,  and  sowed  in  August ;  and  increased  my  twelve-acre 
field  to  sixteen,  reserving  four  acres  for  barley.  Sowed  all 
the  barley  in  October. 

December  31*/,  1818. — Divided  my  sheep  into  two  flocks. 
Their  nnmbers  stand  thus  :— 

In  March  last  I  find  the  numbers  702.  Since  then, 
lambs  dropped  in  October  from  the  180  old  ewes — ewes, 
118;  wethers,  100=218  lambs.  The  100  young  ewes 
dropped  in  November  62  ewe  lambs  and  58  wethers =120. 

This  makes— old  flock 702 

Old  evires*  lambs .    218 

Young  ewes*  lambs  .        .        .        .        .        .120 
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Deducting  from  this  number  84  head  consumed  on  the 
farm,  my  two  flocks  amount  to  956.  My  working  bullocks 
are  the  same  as  before,  namely  eight*  My  six  cows  have 
produced  me  six  more  calves,  raising  my  stock  of  cattle  to 

18,  besides  the  working  bullocks. 

♦  •  *  «  ♦ 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  wool, 
the  expense  of  carting  it  to  town  being  great.  An  agent 
of  one  of  the  merchants  offered  me  threepence  per  pound 
to  take  it  away  at  his  own  expense,  which,  after  some  con- 
sideration, I  thou^t  it  best  to  accept. 

«  •  #  «  • 

I  worked  hard  this  yeai*  at  my  fencing,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  laborious,  and  expensive  of  a  new  set- 
tler's operations;  but  if  it  can  be  done  without  encroach- 
ing too  much  on  his  funds,  it  amply  repays  the  labour  and 
outlay ;  I  mean  the  fencing  in  of  his  corn-fields,  paddocks, 
sheep-yards,  and  homestead.  As  to  fencing  in  sufficient 
land  for  the  grazing  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  would  be 
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an  undertaking  not  only  too  expensive,  but  unnecessary 
where  there  is  sufficient  land  unoccupied  for  pasture  at 
the  back  of  his  farm  or  around  it.  I  had  plenty  of  land 
near  me,  for  there  were  few  settlers  for  some  years  be- 
tween me  and  the  western  coast.  I  had  all  the  country  to 
myself;  it  was  rather  lonely,  to  be  sure;  but  my  solitari- 
ness had  one  advantage,  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 

me,  and  I  had  full  range  for  my  stock  rent  free. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  October  of  this  year,  1818,  I  find  by  my  journal 
that  Michael  Howe,  a  notorious  bushranger,  who  had 
rendered  himself  dreaded  by  numerous  atrocities,  was 
killed  by  a  party  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  had  plagued 
the  colony  terribly  before  my  arrival,  but  since  then  he 
had  kept  himself  at  a  distance  from  any  settlement,  being 

fearful  of  treachery.    This  is  a  good  riddance. 

«  •  •  «  • 

I  have  not  said  much  about  the  snakes  to  be  seen  all 
over  the  colony.  We  have  killed  a  great  many  of  them, 
but  we  have  never  been  bitten  by  them.  They  always 
avoid  you,  and  are  glad  to  get  out  of  your  way.  I  have 
one  or  two  anecdotes  to  relate  of  them,  which  I  may  as 
well  introduce  here. 

I  was  one  day  walking  with  my  shepherd,  and  observ- 
ing the  sheep,  when  being  tired,  we  sat  down  on  the 
grass ;  there  was  dead  wood  scattered  around.  I  had  only 
just  seated  myself,  when  turning  my  head  I  beheld  a 
monstrous  black  snake  close  behind  me;  it  was  nearly 
six  feet  long,  and  apparently  asleep,  at  least  it  was  quite 
motionless.  I  silently  pointed  out  the  reptile  to  the  stock- 
keeper,  and  drawing  from  my  pocket  the  pistol  which  I 
usually  carried,  and  which  was  loaded  with  ball,  I  ap- 
proached cautiously  within  a  few  inches  of  the  creature's 
head,  intending  to  blow  its  brains  out.  Drawing  the 
trigger,  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan,  but  the  charge 
having  escaped,  either  from  careless  ramming  or  from 
having  long  carried  it  about  in  my  pocket,  the  remaining 
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powder  in  the  barrel  was  only  just  sufficient  to  move  the 
ball,  which  rolled  slowly  out  of  the  muzzle,  and  dropping 
on  the  snake's  head,  roused  it.  I  think  I  never  was  in 
such  a  terrible  fright  in  my  life;  I  made  sure  that  I 
should  kill  the  snake  on  the  instant,  and  there  I  was  on 
one  knee  <!lose  to  it,  and  without  the  chance  of  escaping 
if  it  made  a  dart  at  me.  By  some  extraordinary  good 
luck,  the  snake  was  frightened  too ;  it  raised  up  its  head 
— ^looked  at  me  for  a  moment — and  then  glided  away. 
We  were  both  in  such  a  fright  that  we  had  not  presence  of 
mind  to  kill  it  with  sticks,  and  so  it  escaped,  and  right 
glad  were  we  to  escape  the  danger. 

At  another  time,  I  was  looking  about  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  cottage,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  rivers  get  very 
low,  when  I  observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  pool 
of  water  a  rustling  among  the  long  grass,  and  presently 
the  head  of  a  snake  appearing  over  the  bank,  peering  with 
curious  eye  into  the  pool  below.  I  judged,  from  the 
creature's  movements,  that  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
drink  out  of  this  pool,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  the 
water  so  low  as  to  be  out  of  its  reach.  It  seemed  to  pon- 
der a  good  deal  on  this  state  of  things,  turning  its  head  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  if  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  at 
the  water.  At  last  it  turned  its  head  towards  the  long 
wiry  grass  around  it,  and  selecting  an  appropriate  tuft 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  it  twisted  the  end  of  its  tail 
round  the  grass,  and  so  letting  itself  down  and  hanging  by 
the  extremity  of  its  tail,  it  was  enabled  to  reach  the  water. 
It  then  drank,  frequently  raising  up  its  head  as  a  fowl 
does  when  it  drinks.  I  was  observing  the  motions  of  the 
gentleman  all  the  time  with  much  curiosity,  and  with  my 
fowling-piece  ready  to  shoot  it  before  it  retired  j  for  the 
deadliest  war  is  the  constant  proclamation  of  the  colony 
against  all  snakes,  and  no  mercy  is  ever  shown  to  this 
most  dangerous  and  insidious  enemy.  I  fired  and  killed 
it.    It  measured  nearly  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

I  shall  tell  only  one  more  story  of  snakes.    I  was  riding 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  colony,  about  twenty  miles  fron 
Launceston,  when  I  suddenly  eame  upon  a  snake  crossing 
the  road ;  it  was  not  a  very  large  one^  but  I  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours, 
I  had  my  double-barrel  fowling-piece  slung  at  my  back, 
as  was  usual  with  me,  and  in  my  hand  I  had  one  of  the 
little  straight  horsewhips  used  on  horseback.  Thie  snake 
crossed  just  before  me,  and  I  stopped  immediately  and 
alighted  with  the  intention  of  killing  it^  urged  by  that  in? 
stinct  to  kill  a  snake  wherever  seen,  which  becomes  added, 
I  think,  to  our  other  natural  instincts,  after  a  residence  ii| 
the  colony.  The  creature  moved  away  with  great  rapidity 
towards  some  trees  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  on  a  path  which  I  directly  saw  was  a  snake* 
track.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  my  horse  follovf 
me  in  this  chase.  When  I  came  up  to  the  reptile,  I 
reached  out  my  arm  and  gave  it  a  slash  on  its  tail  witl^ 
my  horsewhip.  This  made  it  stop  and  turn  its  head 
and  hiss,  with  a  threat  to  dart  at  me.  Then  I  kept  back, 
and  the  snake  made  another  start,  till  I  brought  it  to  a 
standstill  by  another  cut  of  my  whip.  I  could  see  no 
broken  bough  near  me  to  smash  it  with,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  dirty  my  fowling-piece  by  discharging  it. 

This  funning  fight  lasted  for  some  score  of  yards^  till  at 
last  the  snake,  getting  exasperated,  turned,  and  stood  at 
bay.  I  relate  this  anecdote  principally,  because  of  the  at- 
titude which  the  snake  now  assumed,  which  I  had  oftep 
seen  in  pictures,  but  never  before  in  nature.  The  snake 
coiled  itself  up  into  a  close  coil,  so  as  to  form  a  good  foun- 
dation, it  seemed,  for  a  spring.  It  reminded  me,  in  this 
attitude,  of  the  picture  of  the  snake  in  ^n  old  edition  of 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  where  the  serpent  is  repre- 
sented tempting  Eve.  This  resemblance  occurred  to  me 
while  I  was  fighting  it. 

We  now  had  a  grand  battle.  I  let  go  the  rein  of  my 
horse,  and  fought  the  snake  with  my  horsewhip,  I 
(dashing  it  occasionally  round  the  neck  ai^d  body,  ai^d  it 
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darting  out  at  me,  and  hisging  furiously^  vitfa  its  eyes  as 
Mght  as  diamonds.  It  was  rather  rash  of  me,  I  confess^ 
)>at  I  was  excited  at  the  time,  and  did  not  think  of  the  risk 
that  I  ran.  I  could  not  master  it,  however,  with  my  slight 
weapon,  so  I  retired,  when  it  immediately  made  ott  again, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Let  me  alone,  and  I  '11  let  you  alone/^ 
I  followed  it  till  I  came  to  some  broken  bought,  when  I 

easily  killed  it  by  a  blow  on  the  body. 

m  »  m  *  * 

On  looking  over  my  journal,  I  do  not  find  any  thing  de- 
serving of  particular  mention  up  to  182L  I  ploughed, 
and  I  sowed,  and  I  reaped  in  due  order,  and  my  floeks  and 
herds  increased  without  much  attention  on  my  part,  ex- 
cept to  keep  them  together.  I  attended  carefully  to  the 
garden.  My  children  had  suffered  no  illness  since  I  had 
arrived  in  the  colony.  In  1821  some  new  settlers  took 
land  in  this  district,  and  the  place  begcui  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  becoming  more  inhabited. 

A  surgeon,  a  gentleman-like  and  clever  man,  settled 
near  us ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  except  at< 
tending  to  an  occasional  accident*  A  blacksmith,  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  this  was  a  great  convenience  to  us.  During 
this  year  I  planned  out  a  cut  from  the  river,  where  a  natu* 
ral  bend  afforded  the  facility,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  flour-mill,  which  was  much  wanted,  as  there  was  no  mill 
nearer  than  camp,  fifty  miles  off;  and  we  had  to  cart  our 
wheat  down  to  the  town,  and  return  with  the  flour— a 
tedious  and  expensive  process.  I  had  to  manage  with  a 
handmill  for  my  own  use,  but  the  time  consumed  in  grind- 
ing com  this  way  was  very  great,  and  the  labour  of  it  was 
distasteful  to  the  servants,  so  that  it  was  frequently  out  of 
order.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  I  erected  a 
small  flour-mill,  with  an  undershot  wheel,  which  answered 
very  well,  and  its  cost  was  soon  repaid  by  its  convenience 
to  myself,  and  by  the  toll  which  was  paid  to  me  by  my 
ntjighbours  as  the  inhabitants  increased. 
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In  1821 1  a  careful  census  was  taken  of  the  statistics 
of  the  colony,  which  I  find  in  my  journal  to  stand  thus : — 

Number  of  inhabitants,  7,185;  acres  in  cultivation, 
14,940;  sheep,  170,000;  cattle,  35,000 ;  horses,  350. 

During  1822  two  magistrates  were  appointed  for  this 
district. 

May^  1824. — Matters  remained  much  as  usual  up  to 
May,  1824.  This  completes  my  seventh  year  in  the 
colony.  During  these  seven  years  the  colony  had  assumed 
a  very  different  appearance.  Numerous  emigrants  had 
arrived,  and  the  country  had  become  more  settled.  The 
value  of  sheep  had  risen  in  1821,  and  good  ewes  sold 
currently  for  20«.  a  head,  and  if  with  lambs  by  their  side, 
from  20^.  to  30^.  This  state  of  things  put  the  old  settlers 
who  had  attended  to  their  stock  in  fine  spirits,  for  the 
influx  of  settlers  kept  up  the  price  of  stock  for  some  years. 
I  did  very  well  by  the  sale  of  mine,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  neglect  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
I  realized  considerable  sums  by  the  sales  which  I  made, 
and  my  sheep  sold  well,  as  the  wool  was  fine  enough  to 
command  a  ready  sale  at  the  same  time  that  the  carcass 
was  heavy  enough  to  suit  the  new  settlers,  who  wanted 
sheep  as  meat  for  consumption.  I  find,  on  referring  to 
my  journal,  that  in  May,  1824,  my  stock  stood  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sheep— ewes,  3,650;  wethers,  290.    Total,  3,940. 

Cattle— 75. 

Working  bullocks — 14. 

This  year  I  bought  three  horses,  two  mares  heavy  with 
foal  for  £50  and  £60,  and  a  gelding,  for  which  I  gave 
£65,  for  my  own  riding,  as  my  circuits  began  to  be  too 
heavy  to  be  performed  on  foot.  I  was  in  Hobart  Town  at 
the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1821,  at  which  time  there  was 
more  than  one  excellent  hotel,  when,  in  walking  about*  I 
came  upon  a  bit  of  land,  about  half  an  acre  (within  the 
town,  I  may  say),  and  covered  with  rubbish  and  stagnant 
water  here  and  there,  and  looking  wretched  and  neglected  i 
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the  ran  of  new  buildings  had  taken  a  turn  in  another 
direction,  and  this  piece  of  waste  had  been  overlooked. 

Living  at  a  distance,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  town  was  increasing;  a 
sightly  church  had  been  built;  a  new  court-house  in 
progress  of  completion ;  the  government-house  completed 
in  its  improved  state ;  there  was  a  talk  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank;  and  the  colony  was  thriving  and  im- 
proving rapidly.  I  took  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, and  was  surprised  to  find  this  plot  of  ground 
neglected ;  but  so  it  was,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  for 
it.  Having  spare  money  which  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
well  know  how  to  dispose  of,  I  made  inquiries  about  the 
owner  and  price,  and  found  that  £  might  have  the  lot  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  So  I  bought  the  bit  of  waste  land; 
but  other  matters  distracting  my  attention  from  it,  I  did 
nothing  with  it  for  some  years  after.    What  was  done 

with  it  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  its  proper  place. 

•  •  «  •  « 

Sheep-stealing  had  been  rife  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  value  of  the  animal  making  it  a  great  tempta- 
tion, and  the  facilities  for  driving  off  and  concealing 
sheep  being  considered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  One 
or  two  bushrangers  have  also  been  abroad;  I  was  on 
business  in  town  this  year  (1824),  and  heard  the  informa- 
tion of  a  party  who  had  been  attacked  by  bushrangers, 
it  made  a  very  disagreeable  impression  on  me,  and  I  felt 
very  uneasy  as  I  listened  to  it,  from  thinking  that  my  own 
family  was  exposed  at  that  moment  to  the  same  disaster. 
I  got  a  copy  of  the  information  from  the  clerk,  and  took 
it  home  to  my  inn,  and  pondered  over  it  till  I  became 
very  restless.  I  find  this  copy  preserved  among  the 
papers  of  my  journal.    Here  it  is  : — 

Pitt  Water,  May  19th,  1824. 
The  information  of  William  Stark,  Esq. : — 
••  At  my  farm  at  Kangaroo  Valley,  yesterday  evening. 
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about  dusk>  I  went  out  to  see  my  she^p  folded,  while  n^ 
son  went  to  bring  in  the  cattle,  the  herdsman  having  been 
that  day  otherwise  employed.  When  the  sheep  were 
yarded,  my  shepherd  returned  fropi  the  hut,  and  I  waited 
at  the  well  for  my  son,  who  was  bringing  up  the  cattle  to 
drink. 

"  During  this  interval,  I  was  talking  to  a  shepherd  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Lorton,  who  has  lately  taken  possession 
of  ]tf  r.  Duckett's  land  at  Stringy  Bark  Plains.  When  my 
cattle  arrived,  pi  bullock  was  missing,  and  Mr.  Xtorton*s 
shepherd  told  my  son  that  he  had  seen  it  go  out  of  the 
field  towards  the  hills.  My  son  immediately  went  ia 
search  of  it,  while  I  remained  with  my  cuttle  ^t  the 
well.- 

«  My  son  not  returning  so  soon  as  I  expected,  and  as  it 
was  then  nearly  dark,  I  drove  the  cattle  hcxne,  When  t 
arrived  within  about  twenty  yards  of  my  men's  hut,  I 
called  out  to  one  of  my  men  to  come  fmd  put  the  cattle 
up.  At  this  moment  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before,  although  he  was  close  to  me ;  he 
was  armed  with  a  double-barrel  gun  and  n  brace  of  pistols. 
He  said  to  me, 

**  *  I  have  your  house  completely  surrounded  by  a  ban- 
ditti, and  your  men  are  all  tied,  therefore,  resistance 
would  be  unavailing :  surrender  immediately.' 

"  I  said  that  I  would  not  surrender.  He  said,  '  If  you 
stir  a  step,  I  '11  blow  your  brains  out.' 

"  I  said,  'Fire  away,  I  dop't  regard  a  shot.' 

"  He  instantly  levelled  his  piece  at  me,  and  drew  the 
trigger.  Fortunately,  his  piece  missed  fire.  I  then 
retired  in  the  direction  of  the  shepherd  and  my  son, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  the  rear  at  some  distance. 

•'  I  was  pursued  by  this  man.  I  called  out  loudly  for 
assistance  to  Lorton*8  shepherd,  whom  I  left  at  the  well. 
I  received  no  assistance  from  him.  As  this  man,  who 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  Collier,  was  fast  coming 
op  to  me,  and  I  receiving  no  assistance  from  Lorton's 
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shepherd,  I  stopped,  as  Collier  assured  me  that  all  he 
wanted  was  a  little  tea  and  sugar. 

**  I  then  walked  with  Collier  to  my  men's  hut,  where  he 
hound  my  hands,  and  where  I  found  all,  namely  six,  of 
my  men  tied  together  with  three  men,  who  I  afterwards 
kamt  were  brought  from  Mr.  Fullarton's,  where  Collier 
anfl  his  party,  I  was  informed  by  Collier,  had  stopped  the 
precedin^^  day.  I  then  went  into  my  house  with  Collier. 
He  searched  my  house.  He  took  away  a  small  quantity, 
about  two  or  three  pounds  of  tea,  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  which  was  almost  all  there  was  in  the 
house,  and  about  eighteen  pounds  of  tobacco.  Another 
man,  calling  himself  McGuire,  took  one  pair  of  blankets, 
a  shawl,  and  two  necklaces,  nine  silk  handkerchiefe  and 
one  eotton  handkerchief,  and  two  guns.  The  blankets,  the 
shawl,  and  the  handkerchief  were  all  marked '  Stark.' 

**  My  son,  when  I  called  out  for  assistance,  heard  me, 
although  more  than  half  a  mile  off.  He  came  running 
back.  Mrs.  Stark,  his  mother,  met  him  at  the  door,  told 
him  that  I  was  bound  together  with  all  my  men,  and  told 
him  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  alarm 
the  neighbourhood.  My  son  returned  in  about  an  hour, 
with  Hammond,  the  constable,  and  another  man,  armed, 
my  son  and  another  man  being  without  arms.  On  his 
return,  he  found  that  the  bushrangers  had  left  the  house 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

'*The  bushranger  who  stood  sentry  at  the  door  of  my 
men's  hut,  was  recognised  by  one  of  my  men  to  be  Sturt, 
lately  one  of  Mr.  Franks's  servants. 

**  When  Collier  left  my  house,  he  took  away  with  him 
the  three  men  whom  he  had  brought  from  Mr.  Fullarton's, 

(Signed)  "Wiluam  Staek." 

I  could  not  sleep  all  night  after  hearing  this  news  of 
bushrangers  being  out.  Hitherto  we  had  not  been  mo- 
lested at  the  Clyde,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  arrival 
there  of  fresh  emigrants  likely  to  have  money  and  valu- 
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ables  about  them,  and  new  to  the  country,  and  thereby 
more  easy  to  be  attacked,  might  tempt  the  convicts  to  go 
up  there.  These  thoughts  kept  possession  of  me  all  night, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  returning  home.  At 
dawn  of  day,  therefore,  I  set  out,  and  my  horse  being 
fresh,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Clyde  before  two 
o'clock  the  same  day.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  horses 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue  $  they  are  small,  but  strong  and  hardy ;  surefooted, 
and  capable  of  supporting  their  work  on  the  natural  grass 
of  the  country  on  their  journeys.  •  ♦  *  I  was  glad 
to  find  all  safe  at  home,  but  I  made  my  wife  rather  uneasy 
by  my  report  of  the  marauding  of  the  bushrangers  at 
Pitt  Water. 

I  went  the  same  evening  to  one  of  the  resident  magis- 
trates at  the  Clyde,  to  report  about  the  bushrangers,  when 
I  found  him  hearing  a  complaint  of  the  sheep  of  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  having  been  stolen.  This  made  me  think  of 
my  own.  I  find  the  following  copy  of  this  complaint 
among  my  papers : — 

"  District  of  Murray. 

'*  Mr.  Philip  Bushel,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 

''That  he  is  manager  of  Captain  Flood's  agricultural 
affairs;  that  some  months  ago,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  sheep  belonging  to  Captain  Flood  were  lost ;  that 
this  deponent,  after  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  said  lost  sheep  are  in  the  fiock 
of  one  MacShane,  at  the  Shannon  River,  in  this  district ; 
that  he  has  examined  part  of  the  said  MacShane's  flock, 
and  that  he  can  positively  swear  to  one  sheep  that  it  is 
one  of  the  sheep  lost  some  months  ago ;  and  that  he  verily 
believes  there  are  more  of  the  said  Captain  Flood*s  sheep 
in  the  said  flock  of  the  said  MacShane.  He  prays,  there- 
fore, that  a  warrant  may  be  granted  to  search  the  said  flock 
of  the  said  MacShane. 

"Philip  Bushel. 

"  Sworn  before  me,  May  21, 1824." 
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-  This  information  about  the  sheep-stealing  coming  upon 
the  news  of  the  bushrangers  at  Pitt  Water,  made  me  un- 
comfortable and  restless.    But  the  sight  of  my  family  and 

my  home  soon  restored  me  to  my  usual  cheerfulness, 
•  «  •  •  • 

Extract  from  my  journal  of  May,  1824 : — 

**  Kept  a  sharper  look-out  after  my  own  flocks.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  been  very  lucky  hitherto;  things  have 
thrived  with  me  most  prosperously.  I  am  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  numerous  flock  of  sheep ;  of  a  tolerable  herd 
of  cattle;  I  have  forty -five  acres  of  land  under  tillage; 
the  building  of  my  new  stone  house  proceeds  favourably ; 
I  have  a  fair  portion  of  land  fenced  in;  my  garden  has 
succeeded  admirably ;  I  have  all  sorts  of  English  vegeta- 
bles in  abundance ;  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  young  apple  and  pear  trees,  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing fast. 

**My  family,  now  increased  to  six,  begin  to  be  com- 
panions to  me ;  and  their  education,  even  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place,  has  not  been  neglected.  The  place  is 
becoming  settled  around  me,  which,  although  it  curtails 
the  run  for  my  sheep  and  cattle,  increases  the  feeling  of 
security,  and  affords  some  society. 

"  My  eldest  boy,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  a  valu- 
able assistant  to  me,  and  affords  the  promise  of  ^becoming 
a  healthy,  intelligent,  and  honourable  man.  My  daughter 
Betsy  grows  a  fine,  handsome  girl ;  and  my  other  children 
are  healthy,  happy,  and  improving.  I  have  the  pleasurable 
feeling  of  caring  little  whether  my  consumption  of  meat 
and  flour  is  a  little  less  or  a  little  more.  Abundance  reigns 
around  me.  The  feeling  of  anxiety  with  which  I  used  to 
be  haunted  in  England,  in  respect  to  how  my  children 
could  be  made  certain  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothes,  has 
departed  from  me.  There  is  plenty  for  all ;  and  the  domi- 
nant desire  now  is  changed  to  that  of  becoming  wealthy  f 
To  be  sure,  we  still  live  rather  in  the  rough ;  but  usage 
has  made  it  familiar  to  us.   We  use  no  flue  furniture^  wear 
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no  fine  clothes,  and  our  establishment  still  bettrs  the  im- 
press of  a  settler's  early  life.  But  I  am  rich  (for  indepet^ 
dence  is  riches)  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  house  and  land. 
My  large  room  has  become  famished  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  books,  and  I  find  recreation  and  advantage  in  their 
perusal. 

**  The  climate,  on  experience,  we  find  healthy,  though 
very  changeable,  and  subject  to  extreme  variations  of  heat 
and  cold.  I  find,  by  the  register  of  my  thermometer,  that 
the  temperature  has  varied  thirty-two  degrees  between 
night  and  noon;  being  below  freezing-point  in  the  night, 
and  above  sixty-three  at  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  These 
variations,  do  not  aiSeet  the  health  of  any  of  us }  we  feel 
the  cold, — that  is  all. 

"  This  year  we  have  added  fish  to  our  table.  We  threw 
a  net  across  a  narrow  pecrt  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  we  now  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
eels  at  most  times.  We  catch  also  a  small  fish  of  the  nature 
of  the  gudgeon,  but  larger,  which  we  call  the  fresh-water 
smelt.  But  the  rivers  in  this  colony,  at  least  the  inland 
portions  of  them,  are  not  prolific  of  fish;  nor  do  the 
large  lakes,  the  sources  of  several  of  them,  supply  much. 
Scarcely  a  fish,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  of  the 
tKdony.  There  is  plenty  of  wild  fowl  at  the  lakes ;  I  have 
seen  flocks  literally  of  thousands  of  wild  ducks  on  one  of 
them." 

But  to  return  to  my  Journal. 

Thus,  in  May,  1824,  all  things  prospered  with  me.  But 
now  the  uniform  life  which  I  had  led  for  some  years, 
experienced  a  great  change.  Just  before  the  winter,  that 
is,  towards  the  end  of  May,  1824,  we  were  sitting  round 
our  cheerful  fire,  and  the  servant  had  with  difiiculty 
borne  in  a  huge  log  to  replenish  it;  it  was  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  quite  dark,  when  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  stranger ;  he  was  on  horseback, 
M  we  could  hear  from  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on 
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fhe  hatd  ground.  He  was  quickly  shown  into  the  house, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  colony,  food  and 
drink  were  placed  hefore  him  ere  he  was  troubled  with  any 
^efttions.  But  he  was  eager  to  communicate  the  tidings 
trith  which  he  was  charged. 

Information  had  been  received  by  the  government  of 
the  escape  of  a  body  of  convicts  from  Macquarie  Harbour, 
Who  were  spreading  consternation  over  the  district  of  Pitt 
Water,  where  they  had  plundered  and  ill-used  many 
Settlers,  and  where  they  had  been  joined  by  further 
bttnds  of  convict  servants.  Our  guest  was  in  haste  to 
eomniunicate  the  intelligence  to  the  resident  magistrates, 
as  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  band  of  bushrangers 
would  turn  their  st,eps  to  this  district,  as  being  unpro- 
tected, and  abounding  to  the  west  in  places  of  conoeal<- 
teent. 

We  were  still  in  earnest  conversation  on  this  alarming 
iiews,  and  I  w^s  hastily  revolving  in  my  mind  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  an  attack,  when  loud  cries^ 
seemingly  for  help,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on 
which  a  new  settler  had  lately  fixed  himself,  caused  us 
suddenly  to  break  up  our  party.  I  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
psitmg  our  arms«  which  from  habit  were  always  kept  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  and  calling  in  two  of  my  men  on  whom 
I  could  entirely  depend,  I  entrusted  them  with  a  musket 
apiece,  and  made  such  preparations  for  our  own  defence  as 
the  circumstances  afforded. 

Crab,  who  had  now  become  part  of  the  family,  undertook 
to  defend  the  house ;  and  after  a  hasty  consultation,  we 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  kind  or  manly  to  abandon  our 
neighbours  in  their  distress  and  difficulty.  I  was  per- 
plexed to  contrive  how  to  render  them  the  requisite 
assistance,  and  to  leave  a  sufficient  defence  at  home,  when 
a  fresh  and  violent  barking  of  the  dogs  caused  us  a  further 
alarm.  The  night  was  quite  dark,  but  the  stars  shone 
brightly.  The  dogs  barked  furiously,  and  it  was  plain  to 
uBf  who  were  acquainted  with  the   language  of  their 
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warnings,  that  they  were  excited  hy  the  approach  of  some 
unusual  ohject,  and  of  more  than  a  single  indi?iduaL 

Seeing  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive  action,  I 
advanced  from  the  door  of  the  cottage,  heing  protected  in 
the  rear  hy  one  of  the  men.  A  voice  amidst  the  tumult 
called  out  to  me  to  call  off  the  dogs,  who  were  furious.  I 
thought  I  recognised  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  it 
proved  to  he  a  neighbour  who  had  settled  about  four  milea 
off.  He  had  been  going  his  rounds  to  look  after  his  sheep, 
marauders  being  abroad,  when,  approaching  within  half 
a  mile  of  my  cottage,  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  cries  which  had  alarmed  us.  He  was  well  armed,  and 
accompanied  by  two  friends,  also  well  armed. 

Cheered  by  this  reinforcement,  I  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  news  of  the  escape  of  the  convicts 
firom  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  of  my  fears  that  our  new 
neighbour  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bushrangers.  They  at 
once  agreed  to  lend  him  their  help;  and  as  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  point  where  the  river  could  be  best 
crossed,  and  my  home  being  now  secure  from  any  sudden 
attack,  we  advanced  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  danger. 
But  as  this  forms  one  of  the  epochs  of  my  life,  I  must 
reserve  the  account  of  the  adventures  and  disasters,  which 
now  came  thick  upon  me,  to  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Hastens  with  a  party  of  friends  to  bis  neighbour's  assistance-^ 
The  dangerous  passing  of  the  river  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree— * 
The  lifeless  body  of  a  youug  girl  strangely  discovered — The 
plundered  dwelling,  and  the  desolate  mother. 

The  family  which  we  were  hastening  to  help  had  not 
arrived  on  their  land  more  than  three  weeks,  and  consisted 
of  a  Mr.  Moss,  his  wife,  a  daughter  about  seventeen,  and 
two  young  boys  of  seven  and  six  years  of  age.  They  had 
been  well  oflf  at  one  time,  but  a  succession  of  misfortunes 
had  reduced  their  means  to  an  income  too  small  for  a  bare 
subsistence  in  England,  but  amply  sufficient  for  a  prospe- 
rous establishment  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mrs.  Moss 
had  been  highly  educated,  and  her  daughter  was  possessed 
of  more  than  the  usual  accomplishments  of  her  age,  and 
of  their  former  station.  The  arrival  of  this  young  lady 
at  our  settlement  seemed,  as  a  young  friend  of  mine  ex» 
pressed  himself,  "like  the  springing  up  of  a  beautiful 
flower  in  the  wilderness."  We  all  felt  a  strong  interest 
in  these  new  settlers,  and  we  were  ready  to  risk  much  to 
serve  them. 

While  my  friends  put  themselves  in  fighting  order,  I 
buckled  my  old  cavalry  broad-sword  round  me  so  as  noti 
to  interfere  with  my  movements,  for  having  served  in  the 
yeomanry  in  Surrey,  I  had  ever  after  a  liking  for  the 
weapon,  to  which  I  felt  I  could  trust  in  case  of  close 
conflict ;  and  with  my  double-barrel  fowlingrpieqe  alxuig 

I 
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over  tn7  back,  and  m]?  large  horse-pistols  in  the  pockets 

of  my  shooling-j ticket,  I  led  the  way  acroM  the  river. 

My    companions    followed   cautiously   and    silently    in 

Indian  tile.     It  was  quite  dark,  with  the  exception  of 

such    glimmeiing  light  as  the  brilliancy  of  the    stars 

afforded. 

It  waa  my  plan  to  crosa  the  river  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  had  fallen  ovtr  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  formed 
a  natural  bridge,  a  rough  one,  and  not  easily  to  be  passed 
by  day ;  and  in  the  dark  the  passage  over  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  experiment.  There  was  a  dead  silence  around, 
which  leemed  more  terrible  than  the  cries  by  which  we 
had  recently  been  alarmed,  and  filled  us  with  ominous 
fears  for  the  fate  of  our  neighbours. 

We  quickly  reached  the  crossing-place,  and  in  a  low 
whisper  I  warned  my  companions  of  the  dangerous  points 
of  the  bridge.  My  yoong  neighbour,  Beresford,  waa  par- 
ticularly anxious  on  this  occasion.  I  did  not  remark  it  at 
the  time,  OB  we  were  all  active  and  excited ;  but  subse- 
quent events  made  me  remember  it,  The  river  ai  this 
■pot  is  narrow,  and  flop's  with  the  rapidity  if  a  mountain 
torrent.  I  observed  in  the  gloom  that  lieresford's  two 
companions  hesitated  at  the  sight  of  this  difhculty. 

"I  wish  we  had  light  for  this  work,"  said  one;  "  I  can 
Ke  the  foam  of  the  water,  and  I  think  I  can  sec  something 
which  I  BU|i|ioiie  is  the  tree  lying  acrosa  it;  but  it's  an 
kwkvi-nrd  job  this." 

"  Speak  low,"  said  I  j  "  you  don't  know  what  ears  may 
be  listening  to  you." 

"  Speak  low  I— why,  the  roaring  of  (his  water  is  enough 
to  drovtn  all  the  noise  that  we  shall  make  on  this  side. 
The  river  leema  to  be  angry  to-night.  I  hope  you  are 
■we  of  your  tree-bridge.  I  should  not  like  to  find  myself 
that  buiiiitf;  gulf  below;  if  I  did,  I'm  inclined  to 
cUb  would  Bad  me." 
■  an  ut;ly  tight,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "but  if 
re  of  the  pusage,  I  '11  venture  it  i  and  don't 
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let  US  lose  any  time,  for  if  we  are  to  do  any  good,  we 
must  be  quick  about  it.'* 

**  Welly  we  are  in  for  it ;  we  can't  go  back ;  who  leads 
the  way  ?" 

"  I  '11  lead  the  way,"  said  Beresford ;  "  I  'm  the  youngest 
of  the  party;  now,  follow  me." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  that's  my  business ;  I  know  the  passage 
best...." 

*'  Perhaps  not  better  than  I  do,"  said  Beresford;  "come 
on." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  said  I ;  "  you  have  not  occasion 
to  cross  the  river  so  often  as  I  have.'* 

Beresford  said  something  which  the  noise  of  the  waters 
prevented  me  from  hearing.  I  led  the  way,  and  began  to 
orawl  over  on  my  hands  and  knees. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  without  a  momentary 
tremor  that  I  beheld  the  white  foam  of  the  torrent  dash-; 
ing  furiously  past  beneath  me.  A  single  false  movement 
was  death;  and  the  disagreeable  feeling  came  over  me, 
that  if  an  enemy  should  have  had  the  foresight  to  guard 
this  point,  I  and  my  companions  in  our  defenceless  posi-* 
tion  were  exposed  to  sure  destruction. 

With  these  thoughts  agitating  me,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  incessant  rushing  of  the  water,  and  the 
danger  of  our  expedition,  all  tending  to  inspire  doubt  and 
fear,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  my  sensation^,  when^ 
stretching  forward  my  arm  to  feel  the  way  before  me,  my 
hand  encountered  what  seemed  to  be  a  human  head  of 
hair.  I  was  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  a  posi- 
tion disabling  me  from  the  use  of  my  weapons,  nor  indeed 
did  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  allow  me-  to  have  more 
than  one  hand  momentarily  disengaged  in  my  creeping 
posture.  All  sorts  of  fears  were  instantly  conjured  up  in 
my  horror  and  bewilderment. 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  bushrangers,  suspecting 
our  intention,  were  lying  in  ambush,  and  every  instant  I 
expected  to  receive  a  volley  from  the  opposite  bank* 
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Then  visions  of  the  natives  arose,  and  I  actually  crouched 
up,  the  better  to  defend  myself  against  the  shower  of 
spears  which  I  knew  would  be  the  beginning  of  their 
attack.  My  companions  behind  me,  embarrassed  by  my 
stoppage,  and  not  knowing  the  cause,  urged  me  to  pro- 
ceed, as  the  swift  running  of  the  white  waters  beneath  their 
eyes  was  beginning  to  produce  giddiness.  For  nearly  a 
minute  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  last  the 
mist  with  which  the  sudden  alarm  had  enveloped  my  brain 
began  to  disperse;  I  reasoned  with  myself  rapidly  and 
decisively. 

I  knew  that  to  go  back  over  our  perilous  bridge  was,  in 
the  dark,  and  encumbered  as  we  were  with  our  arms,  im- 
possible.   Go  on  we  must.    As  I  formed  this  resolution,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the  form  before  me  must  be 
in  the  same  embarrassment  as  to  advancing  or  retreating 
as  myself;  and  that  at  any  rate  the  chances  were  equal  in 
the  event  of  a  struggle  for  mastery.    Emboldened  by  this 
thought,  I  stretched  out  my  hand  again,  and  met  with  the 
same  object.    It  seemed  certainly  a  human  head !    It  was 
motionless,  and  had  remained,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  in 
the  precise  position  in  which  my  hand  lighted  on  it  before. 
But  the  second  time,  the  hair  struck  me  as  being  softer, 
and  the  sensation  flashed  across  me  that  it  was  not  a  man's 
hair  that  I  was  feeling.     My  wonder  increased  by  this 
new  discovery,  and  my  fears  yielding  to  my  excitement,  I 
extended  my  arm  and  traced  the  long  ringlets  of  a  woman  I 
My  alarm  was  now  changed  to  wonderment  and  horror. 
Laying  my  hand  on  her  face,  I  found  it  deadly  cold ;  her 
arms  were  encircled  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  but  they 
hung  lifeless,  and  I  at  once  guessed  that  the  female,  who- 
ever she  might  be,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  by  this 
dangerous  place,  rendered  more  dangerous  and  frightful 
by  the  darkness,  had  been  terrified  by  the  roar  of  the 
raging  waters,  and  had  fainted. 

What  to  do  in  this  uriexpected  dilemma,  I  was  at  a  loss 
lo  imagine.    My  companions  be^an  to  be  alarmed,  and 
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the  infection  of  superstitious  fear  was  beginning  to  an* 
nerve  them.  In  these  perplexing  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances I  felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  prompt 
decision.  The  female  before  me  had  evidently  either 
fainted,  or  perhaps  overcome  by  fear  and  exhausting  ex^ 
citement  was  dead!  But  her  lifeless  body  formed  an 
obstacle  ta  our  further  progress,  and  I  considered  that,  at 
that  very  moment,  while  I  was  deliberating,  the  work  of 
death  might  be  going  on  among  our  neighbours  whom  we 
were  endeavouring  to  succour,  and  that  our  assistance  was 
prevented  by  an  impediment  to  whom  all  help  perhaps 
now  was  vain. 

With  this  feeling — that  four  lives  were  at  stake  on  the 
trank  of  the  tree,  trusting  to  my  guidance,  and  that  other 
lives  were  jeopardized  by  the  delay  of  our  assistance, 
the  exquisitely  painful  thought  came  over  me,  that  stem 
necessity  justified  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  for  the  many, 
and  that  we  must  risk  the  dislodging  of  the  body  of  the 
woman  for  the  purpose  of  completing  our  passage  acroser 
the  river.  The  form  lay  motionless,  and  on  the  balance 
on  the  slippery  trunk  of  the  tree;  the  slightest  motion- 
was  sufficient  to  overturn  it  into  the  boiling  and  roaring: 
gulf  below !  My  companions  urged  me  to  proceed.  £ 
explained  to  them  in  a  few  words  the  cause  of  my  stop- 
page ;  but  they  still  continued  to  press  me  to  go  forward, 
their  fear  of  the  present  peril  overcoming  their  appre* 
hension  of  the  remoter  hazard,  should  the  bushrangers 
be  in  ambush  on  the  other  side,  and  waiting  for  us  to 
rise  up  to  get  the  surer  aim ;  they  vehemently  and  angrily 
complained  that  they  could  no  longer  keep  their  hold, 
and  that  they  could  neither  recede  nor  advance. 

Impelled  by  the  imminency  of  the  danger,  my  senses 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  my  mind  confused  by  the 
unceasing  roaring  and  foaming  of  the  furious  waters,  my 
presence  of  mind  almost  forsook  me.  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  again :  the  form  was  still  motionless — but  I  traced 
the  outline  of  the  small  and  delicate  features  of  that  cold  ^ 
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face,  and  quick  as  lightning  the  thought  of  my  own  daugh- 
ter flashed  across  me.  That  thought  restored  my  wan- 
dering senses.  I  became  instantly  calm  and  collected; 
and  with  a  sort  of  desperate  energy  I  raised  myself  to  a 
sitting  posture  across  the  tree,  and  propelling  myself  with 
my  hands  towards  the  object  before  me,  I  took  firm  hold 
of  her  long  tresses  to  prevent  the  body  from  slipping  from 
its  dangerous  resting-place.  AH  continued  to  be  still 
around,  except  the  noise  of  the  river.  I  now  raised  my 
voice  to  overtop  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  turning  my 
head  towards  my  wondering  companions,  I  communicated 
to  them  my  intention  to  preserve  the  body,  dead  or  alive. 
"  It  is  the  form,"  said  I,  "  of  a  young  girl." 

"  A  young  girl  I"  exclaimed  Beresford.    "  Then " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  man  behind  him, 
"do  not  stay  talking.  Man' or  woman,  young  or  old,  we 
must  pass  now  to  the  other  side.  Necessity  has  no  law. 
Move  on  quickly,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  on  half  a 
minute  longer." 

'  "  Yes,"  cried  out  the  hindermost,  "  move  on— move  on 
—I  dare  not  attempt  to  move  backwards.  As  it  is,  the 
cold  has  so  benumbed  me,  and  1  am  so  giddy  with  the 
roaring  of  these  waters  under  me,  that  every  moment  I 
expect  to  slip  off.  Move  on,  I  say;  this  is  no  time  for 
fine  feelings ;  our  own -lives  are  at  stake.  We  are  lying  here 
lo  be  murdered,  if  there  are  really  bushrangers  abroad — 
and  this  afiair  looks  like  it.  Move  on,  J  say,  or  by  — - 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  make  a  way  for  myself." 

"Stop,"  said  Beresford;  "stop— for  God's  sake,  stop. 
I  have  a  horrible  presentiment  of  who  this  poor  girl  must 
be.  We  must  make  an  efibrt  to  save  her.  Let  me  try  to 
pass  you  (speaking  to  me) ;  or  stay — I  think  I  see  a  branch 
below  that  the  water  is  rushing  against ;  I  will  make  the 
attempt  to  save  her  if  I  perish.'* 

With  that  my  young  friend,  passing  his  fowling-piece  to 
me  to  hold  for  him,  threw  himself  by  a  bold  and  active 
movement  under  the  tree;  and  clinging  by  the  broken 
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boughs,  by  a  succession  of  desperate  struggles  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  female, 
where  the  thick  part  of  the  trunk  afforded  a  surer  footing. 
He  then  gradually  drew  the  motionless  form  towards  himi 
and  taking  it  in  his  arms,  bore  it  to  a  small  distance  from 
the  river,  and  laid  it  on  the  grass,  glistening  with  the 
ivhite  frost.  In  the  meantime  we  had  all  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  bridge  safely;  and  the  men  finding  them* 
selves  on  firm  ground,  soon  recovered  their  presence  of  mind 
and  courage,  and  were  ready  for  action.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  spot  which  we  had  to  reach  was 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  we  were  all  eager 
to  move  forward.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
lifeless  female  ?  Young  Beresford  had  been  endeavouring 
to  restore  warmth  by  chafing  the  hands  of  the  inanimate 
body,  but  without  success.  It  seemed  as  dangerous  to  leave 
it  on  the  cold  ground,  should  life  be  not  quite  extinct,  as 
to  bear  it  with  us.  But  decision  was  necessary;  and 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Beresford,  whose  interest  in 
the  inanimate  form  seemed  overpowering,  we  hastily 
agreed  that  he  should  bear  the  body  with  us,  while  I 
advanced  before,  being  best  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
his  two  friends  following  close  after  me.  In  this  order  we 
approached  the  spot  where  our  new  neighbour  had  raised 
his  homely  dwelling. 

As  I  neared  the  place,  my  foot  lighted  on  a  soft  6ub« 
stance,  which  induced  me  to  stoop  down  to  examine  it* 
It  was  a  dead  kangaroo  dog.  I  felt  it,  and  found  that  its 
brains  had  been  dashed  out  by  some  heavy  instrument. 
This  occurrence  foreboded  danger,  and  we  proceeded 
rapidly  and  silently,  but  with  increased  caution.  The 
outline  of  the  hut  now  loomed  through  the  dark ;  all  was 
(Silent.  We  were  perplexed  how  to  proceed;  we  could 
Bee  no  enemy,  and  feared  some  plot  to  entrap  us.  We 
continued  our  advance,  however,  to  the  door  of  the  hut 
in  a  line,  young  Beresford  bearing  the  body  in  the  rear. 
I  held  his  fowling-piece  in  my  hand,  with  my  own  slung 
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][>ebind  me.  We  reached  the  door ;  it  was  fastened,  but 
yre  thought  we  could  distinguish  stifled  breathing  within. 
We  knocked ;  no  answer.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
ponviction  that  the  enemy,  whoever  it  might  be,  was 
there. 

'  I  directed  Beresford,  in  a  whisper,  to  take  the  body  to 
the  side  of  the  hut,  that  it  might  be  out  of  the  line  of  fire 
from  the  windows  and  door.  Then,  with  one  dash  of  my 
foot,  I  burst  the  door  from  its  hinges,  and  we  three  rushed 
in. '  A  scream,  so  deep,  so  piercing,  so  full  of  mortal  fear 
and  agdny,  that  it  even  now  thrills  through  me  as  I  recall 
it,  arrested  our  steps.  But  I  guessed  on  the  instant  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  On  the  hearth  the  embers  were 
still  red.  Snatching  a  handful  of  thatch  from  the  roof,  I 
made  a  blaze.  That  light  revealed  to  me  the  form  of  a 
woman,  crouched  in  a  comer,  bound,  with  two  young 
children  beside  her.  The  transient  blaze  of  the  lighted 
grass  ceased,  and  we  were  again  in  darkness. 

"  Oh,  God  I"  cried  the  woman,  "  are  you  come  again  ? 
I  have  nevei  spoken — not  one  word — indeed  I  have  not 
— and  the  children  have  scarcely  breathed — ^but  if  you 
are  determined " 

"We  are  friends,"  said  I,  "come  to  assist  youj  we 
heard  your  cries " 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ? — my  husband — 
my  child — my  daughter,  where  is  she  P—she  ran  out  to  get 
help — is  she  drowned  P — what  have  they  done  with  her  P 
i— my  God !  my  God !  shall  I  ever  recover  the  horrors  of 
this  dreadful  night  ?" 

-  While  she  spoke  these  words,  which  pierced  our  very 
souls,  and  filled  us  with  the  most  fearful  forebodings,  one 
of  my  neighbour's  friends  had  again  lighted  up  some 
thatch  on  the  hearth,  which  threw  a  glare  around,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  about  us;  fortunately,  a  candle  which 
had  been  extinguished  was  found  close  at  hand;  this 
afforded  us  a  dim  and  dismal  light. 

Beresford,  who  heard  the  scream,  had  caught  the  words 
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pi  ttke  mother,  and  while  I  stationed  one  of  our  party  at 
the  door  of  the  hut,  and  another  at  the  back,  he  hastily 
brought  in  the  body  of  the  apparently  lifeless  girl.  The 
mother,  whom  I  had  unbound,  did  not  speak ; — she  gazed 
on  the  body  of  her  child  in  speechless  agony. 
'  "She  is  dead ;"  at  last  she  muttered—**  she  is  dead ! — 
they  have  killed  her! — better  so,  perhaps,  than  worse i 
What  may  have  happened?  —  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a 
dream?  Oh,  no— it  is  all  real— cold  and  dead— cold  and 
dead!*' 

A  passionate  burst  of  tears  followed  these  words,  uttered 
In  all  the  calmness  of  despair,  and  the  children,  now 
recovered  from  their  stupor,  mingled  their  cries  with  the 
bursting  sobs  of  the  mother. 

But  my  young  friend  was  not  inactive  during  this  pain<> 
ful  scene.  With  wonderful  coolness  and  presence  of  mind, 
he  took  all  the  steps  that  were  likely  to  restore  conscious- 
ness* if  life  remained,  and  the  energies  of  the  mother 
beginning  to  revive,  she  presently  added  her  assistance. 
He  had  placed  the  body  of  the  poor  girl  on  a  rough 
wooden  couch,  with  her  feet  close  to  the  fire,  which  was 
now  blazing  up  briskly.  The  mother  rubbed  her  feet, 
and  my  friend  chafed  her  hands ;  but  life  seemed  to  have 
departed.  The  mother  said  nothing,  but  worked  on 
silently,  the  two  children  looking  on  in  trembling  expecta* 
tion.  I  stood  by,  racking  my  brain  to  remember  all  the 
means  that  I  had  read  or  heard  of  to  restore  suspended 
animation.  There  was  no  apparent  injury,  her  mother 
assured  us,  to  cause  death,  and  our  hopes  revived  even  at 
the  faint  prospect  of  restoration  which  this  intelligence 
afforded  us.  All  that  I  have  related^  since  we  began  to 
cross  the  river,  took  place  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  so 
that  the  possibility  of  life  being  not  yet  quite  extinct  still 
remained ;  but  the  hope  became  every  moment  less  and 
less. 

While  we  were  thus  employed  and  thus  agitated  with 
pur  various  fears— the  mother  for  her  child,  the  young 
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man  for  the  beautiful  girl  before  us—and  I,  as  a  parenti 
entering  into  the  bitter  sorrows  of  their  weeping  mother^ 
Ve  heard  loud  shouts  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the 
place  where  we  had  recently  crossed  the  river,  and  pre* 
sently,  at  a  rapid  pace,  a  party  of  friends  joined  us. 

The  news  o{ ''  bushrangers  abroad  "  had  quickly  spread 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  and  the  present  party  having 
assembled,  they  learnt  at  my  house  our  expedition  and  its 
object,  and  immediately  started  to  support  us.  They  had 
crossed  at  a  point  of  the  river  higher  up,  but  affording  an 
easier  and  a  safer  passage.  Fortunately  the  gentleman 
who  had  settled  among  us  as  a  surgeon  was  among  the 
party,  and  his  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  of  the  beautiful  young  girl. 

It  was  a  moment  of  most  painful  expectation.  He  felt 
her  pulse  long  and  anxiously.  I  saw  his  countenance 
change.  He  held  before  her  lips  a  small  pocket  looking 
glass,  which  he  first,  with  professional  coolness,  carefully 
wiped.    He  inspected  it  once — twice  t 

"  Place  her,"  said  he,  "  on  her  side." 

It  was  done. 

Again  he  applied  the  glass  to  her  lips.  It  was  untar* 
tiished. 

"Throw  more  wood  on  the  fire,"  said  the  surgeon. 
**  Light  wood — quick — make  it  blaze  up." 

He  applied  the  glass  again. 

Gradually  his  countenance  changed  from  the  expression 
of  hopelessness  which  had  saddened  it,  and  suddenly  it 
lighted  up  as  the  brightness  of  the  glass  became  obscured* 
We  were  breathless. 

**  Hush !"  said  he.  **  Be  calm,"  addressing  her  mother. 
''  All  will  depend  on  your  coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 
If  you  can  command  your  feelings,  I  may  do  much.  She 
is  not  dead !" 

Here  an  hysteric  sob  seemed  to  choke  the  mother, 
but  she  stifled  it ;  and,  with  hands  clenched,  and  cheeks 
streaming  with  silent  floods  of  tearS|  she  sank  on  her 
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knees,  with  her  eyes  dimly  gazing  at  him  who  seemed  to 
l>e  her  guardian  angel. 

-  "  She  is  not  dead  !'*  repeated  the  surgeon,  in  a  low  tone. 
••  Life — I  think— I  am  sure — still  remains ;  but  the  slight- 
est shock  would  instantly  destroy  it.  Beware  of  exciting 
her  by  questions  or  by  disastrous  news,  should  I  succeed 
in- restoring  her  to  consciousness.  Nothing  but  silence 
and  soothing  will  save  her  from  death  or  insanity. — Has 
any  one  some  brandy  with  him  ?*' 
'  Fortunately  one  of  the  party — the  most  drunken  fellow 
in  the  settlement— had  a  travelling  flask  of  rum,  which, 
indeed,  he  was  never  without.  It  was  quickly  produced ; 
and,  after  its  owner  had  taken  a  sip  of  it,  '*  to  see,"  as  he 
said,  ''  that  it  was  the  right  stuff,"  he  handed  it  to  the 
surgeon.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  flask  of  rum 
saved  the  young  lady's  life,  but  it  cost  its  proprietor  his 
own  sooner  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things^  for  from 
that  moment  he  was  never  without  his  flask,  always  emp* 
tied,  and  ever  refilled,  "  in  case,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "  any 
other  unfortunate  person  might  chance  to  want  some  of 
it ;  and  so,  on  the  strength  of  the  life  that  he  boasted  it 
had  saved,  he  hastened  the  end  of  his  own. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  be  pleased 
to  retire  from  the  hut,  and  leave  me  alone  with  this  lady* 
There  seems  to  be  more  work  for  you  to  do  before  this 
family  can  be  set  to  rights.*' 

We  silently  obeyed.  I  was  the  last  who  quitted  the 
room;  and  as  I  was  going  out  at  the  door,  the  poor 
mother  laid  her  hand  convulsively  on  my  arm,  and  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  calmness  whispered,  "  My  husband- 
have  they  murdered  him  ?'* 

"  Surely  not,"  I  said ;  *•  hope  for  the  best— you  see  we 
are  strong  enough  to  take  active  measures  for  his  safety. 
Depend  on  us  that  we  will  neglect  nothing  to  find  him, 
and  to  restore  him  to  you." 

"I  am  sure  you  will. —See,  the  surgeon  is  trying  to 
pour  some  spirit  down  my  poor  child's  throat.  —  Now 
leave  us/' 
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All  this  time  Bere^ford  had  not  spoken  a  word.  I  found 
him,  as  I  passed,  stationed  close  to  the  door.  There  was 
a  light  outside  the  hut  now,  as  some  of  the  party  had  kin* 
died  a  fire  in  front  of  it,  which  threw  its  glare  around  for 
a  considerable  distance.  All  our  party  now  assembled 
together;  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  keep  watch 
round  the  place  during  the  night,  and  that  at  daybrekk 
we  should  go  in  search  of  our  neighbour.  We  made  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  parts  about,  as  we  conjectured 
that  the  bushrangers  might  have  bound  and  gagged  him, 
and  left  him  at  a  distance  from  the  hut ;  but  we  could  find 
no  traces  of  him  or  of  them.  With  one  accord  I  was  chosen 
the  leader  of  the  present  expedition,  as  being  the  oldest 
settler,  and  the  one  best  acquainted  with  the  bush.  I  had 
mustered  my  party  with  the  view  of  allotting  to  them  their 
different  stations,  when  a  cry  from  the  hut  arrested  our 
attention,  and  young  Beresford  came  running  to  us,  and 
crying  out,— 

"  She  is  saved !  She  is  saved !  She  is  alive !  She  is 
breathing !— And  now,"  said  he,  "  for  her  father ;  that 's 
the  next  thing  to  attend  to.  It 's  the  first  enquiry  she 
will  make  when  she  recovers  her  senses,  and  if  she  should 
suspect  the  worst,  the  consequences  in  her  present  state  I 
am  sure  would  be  instantly  fatal." 

"  That  is  our  object,''  said  I ;  "we  must  find  the  poor 
fellow.  And  now  let  us  make  our  arrangements.  There 
isire  twelve  of  us  j  1  dare  say  we  are  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  other  party ;  for  we  have  the  right  on  our  side, 
and  that  is  a  tower  of  strength.  I  propose  that  at 
break  of  day  we  should  remove  this  family  to  my  cot- 
tage. In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  bushing  it,  for  some  days  perhaps. 
Let  four  men  go  to  my  cottage,  and  procure  all  the 
necessaries  that  we  shall  want,  and  don't  forget  the 
kangaroo  rugs,  for  the  nights  are  cold,  and  we  shall  need 
them." 

"  Don't  forget  some  brandy,"  said  one. 

**  Noc  the  tea  and  sugar,"  said  another ;  **  there's  no* 
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thing  like  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  bosh;  it's  more  refreshing 
than  all  the  spirits  in  the  world/' 

''  Bring  plenty  of  pannikins/'  said  a  third ;  **  one  apiece 
will  not  be  in  the  way/' 

"  Take  care  to  bring  plenty  of  rice,"  said  I ;  "it  lies  ia 
a  small  compass,  and  is  more  handy  for  the  bush  than 
flour;  but  tell  them  at  home  to  make  as  many  small 
dampers  as  we  can  carry ;  and  bring  away  all  the  baked 
bread  in  the  house.  My  men  will  help  you  to  carry  the 
things.'* 

"  How  are  your  powder-horns  ?''  said  young  Beresford. 

"  Plenty  of  powder,  but  little  shot." 

**  Ask  for  the  bag  of  slugs  and  the  little  bag  of  balls 
that  hang  by  my  bed's  head,"  said  I;  "  and  bring  a  dozen 
or  two  of  spare  flints  with  you,  and — anything  else  that 
you  think  will  be  useful,"  ^ 

"Would  it  not  be  well,"  said  one,  " to  give  notice  to  the 
magistrates  ?" 

"  Right,"  said  I ;  "  who  will  volunteer  to  go  over  the 
plain  this  dark  night,  and  tell  the  one  farthest  off?" 

"That  will  I  do,"  said  a  spirited  young  fellow;  "I 
know  every  inch  of  the  way ;  if  I  meet  with  anything,  I 
will  fire  off  my  piece." 

"  You  can  tell  one  of  my  servants  to  apprise  the  other 
magistrate  of  this  night  s  work,  as  his  house  is  in  a  line 
from  my  cottage.  If  he  is  at  home,  he  will  be  with  us  by 
daylight,  you  may  depend  on  it ;  for  he  is  young,  and  has 
no  wife  nor  child,  and  he  likes  these  expeditions.  It  may 
be  useful,  too,  to  have  a  magistrate  among  us  to  sanction 
our  proceedings,  so  ask  him  to  come  with  us,  and  say  that 
we  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  be  our  leader ;: 
and  you  may  as  well  say  that  no  one  could  do  it  so  well 
as  himself.  There 's  nothing  like  being  civil,  and  we 
all  like  to  be  flattered  a  bit.  Who  knows  what  it  is 
o'clock  ?" 

"Not  eleven  yet." 

"  Then  we  have  the  whole  night  before  us." 
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"  And  80  have  the  bushrangers ;  they  may  get  well  away 
before  morning." 

•  "  No/*  said  another ;  "  it  is  impossible  to  travel  fast  on 
a  night  so  dark  as  this.  Let  us  have  daylight  before  us 
and  get  well  on  their  tracks,  and  they  can't  escape  us.'* 

"Shall  we  try  the  dogs  afte"r  them  ?" 

"  No ;  the  kangaroo  dogs  are  of  no  use  as  bloodhounds  i 

m 

they  will  track  those  they  are  used  to  for  any  distance,  but 
they  don't  understand  being  set  to  track  strangers.  But 
we  must  take  some  dogs  with  us,  for  we  shall  want  to  pull 
more  than  one  kangaroo  for  our  dinners  before  we  have 
done,  I  'm  thinking.'* 

.  "  Here  is  one  to  begin  with,"  said  I,  "  as  I  felt  a  cold 
nose  thrust  into  my  hand.  Hector  and  Fly  are  growing 
old  now,  but  here 's  one  of  their  breed,  and  here 's  another. 
They  have  found  me  out,  you  see.  Now  let  some  one  get 
two  more,  so  that  the  four  may  not  all  belong  to  one  party, 
in  case  of  being  separated.  Shall  we  take  any  horses  ? 
I  have  three  in  the  stable,  and  four  more  in  the  bush  that 
are  sure  to  come  for  their  corn  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
they  're  in  the  open  stable  now,  for  they  often  come 
up  and  get  under  shelter  when  the  nights  are  wet  or 
cold." 

It  was  agreed  that  four  of  the  party  should  be  mounted, 
to  act  as  scouts;  but  as  it  was  likely  that  the  marauders 
would  choose  the  most  inaccessible  paths,  where  a  horse* 
man  would  be  taken  at  great  disadvantage,  it  was  thought 
best  that  the  rest  of  the  party  should  be  on  foot. 
;  **Take  another  horse,  as  a  pack-horse,"  said  one,  "to 
carry  our  provisions,  and  let  one  of  your  men  lead 
biro." 

"A  bright  thought !"  said  I,  **  and  now  t  think  we8hall 
be  well  prepared  for  the  bush;  so  I  recommend  all  to 
sleep  as  much  as  they  can  till  daylight,  that  we  may  be 
the  fresher  for  the  work." 

"Oh,  never  mind  sleep;  we  are  too  much  excited  lo 
sleep  to-night ;  but  let  us  have  some  supper." 
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**  Will  you  come  to  my  cottage,  or  stay  here  P" 

*'  Oh,  stay  here ;  we  will  not  leave  the  poor  woman 
to-night ;  no,  we  '11  sup  here,  and  make  a  bush  night  of  it 
to  begin  with;  but  it's  terribly  cold.  There,"  said  the 
speaker,  throwing  a  heavy  log  on  the  fire,  which  made  the 
sparks  fly  up  like  a  fire- work ;  **  there 's  some  food  for  you ; 
and  there 's  another  and  another.  By  George,  we  '11  have 
a  jolly  fire,  and  make  a  merry  night  of  it.  I  say,  how  *a 
the  young  woman  ?"• 

Beresford  required  no  further  hint  than  these  words ; 
looking  at  me,  I  gave  him  a  nod,  and  he  disappeared  in  an 
instant  He  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
returning  to  us  immediately,  whispered  to  me — 

•'She  lives!  she  has  not  spoken;  but 'she  sleeps." 

*'Good,''  said  I,  "and  now  do  you  sleep  too;  we  shall 
want'  all  your  strength  to-morrow." 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head — "  I  will  never  sleep," 
said  he,  "  till  I  have  found  her  father." 
,  **  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  I,  "  that  you  will  spare  no  exer- 
tion to  recover  him;  and  now  let  us  try  to  get  some 
hiformation  about  this  sad  affair.  Is  the  mother  cool 
enough  to  tell  us  her  story  ?  It  would  be  a  help  to  us  to 
know  something  of  the  character  and  numbers  of  the 
party  who  attacked  the  hut.  We  should  not  lose  any 
time  by  it,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
bushrangers  till  daylight.  See  if  the  poor  lady  can  leave 
her  daughter  for  a  while ;  the  surgeon  can  sit  by  her 
while  the  mother  is  away ;  and  we  ought  to  know  all  the 
particulars  as  well  as  she  can  tell  them." 

Beresford  went  to  the  hut,  and  presently  returned  with 
Mrs.  Moss,  from  whom  we  were  happy  to  learn  that  her 
daughter  still  breathed  and  slept.  We  placed  the  afflicted 
lady  on  a  log  of  wood  before  our  bush-fire,  and  our  sen-« 
tinels  being  planted  in  suitable  places,  to  guard  against 
surprise,  she  described  the  attack  in  the  following  terms. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  attaek  of  the  busbrangers— The  mjsterioas  fate  of  the  loat* 
basband — It  is  resolved  to  pursue  the  bushrangers — Prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition — The  magistrate  beads  the  party— 
Horrible  discovery, 

I  HARDLY  know  whcrc  to  begin : —  I  have  very  little  tc^ 
tell.  It  all  seems  now  to  have  passed  in  a  moment.  We 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  I  and  my  husband,  and  my^ 
poor  Lucy  and  the  two  children.  Since  we  came  up  here, 
my  husband  always  used  to  keep  his  gun  in  his  hand,  or 
else  close  by  him,  ready  for  ase,  for  our  greatest  horror 
was  these  bushrangers,  and  I  don't  know  really  whether  I 
was  most  frightened  to  see  him  always  carrying  that  eter- 
nal gun  about  with  him,  or  to  see  him  without  it;  though 
it  would  have  been  but  little  protection  against  so  many ! 
Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best.  If  he  had  fired,  and  killed, 
one  of  them,  it  might  have  exasperated  them,  and  they 
might  have  done  worse.  Well,  we  were  assembled  round 
the  fire,  as  I  said,  and  my  husband  was  particularly  cheer- 
ful ;  he  was  sitting  in  the  comer  close  to  the  window, 
with  his  gun  leaning  against  the  wall  close  to  his  hand, 
when  he  got  up  to  close  the  shutter  on  the  other  side,  as 
the  wind  was  chilly. 

It  seems  that  we  had  been  watched  all  the  evening,  and 
I  suspect  one  of  our  men  (we  have  only  one  man  besides 
the  shepherd)  was  a  spy  on  us,  for  my  husband  had  left  the 
corner  where  his  gun  was,  only  for  a  moment,  when  a  man 
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In  a  kangaroo  jacket  rushed  into  the  room,  and  got  between 
my  husband  and  his  weapon,  which  he  seized  hold  of,  and 
pointing  his  own  gun  at  my  husband,  commanded  him  to 
throw  up  his  hands  over  his  head,  or  he  would  fire. 

We  were  all  in  a  cluster  together,  and  my  husband 
fearing,  I  dare  say,  that  we  might  be  wounded  or  killed* 
held  up  his  arms.  On  this  the  bushranger  threw  his  gun 
over  his  arm ;  but  my  husband  in  an  instant  rushed  at 
him,  and  clasped  him  round  the  body.  In  the  struggle, 
the  bushranger's  gun  went  off.  But  in  the  mean  time  more 
bushrangers  had  come ;  two  of  them  immediately  seized 
my  husband  from  behind,  and  the  first  struck  him  over  the 
head  with  the  end  of  his  gun,  which  I  think  stunned  him 
for  a  time.  They  then  bound  him  tightly  hand  to  foot,  and 
at  the  same  time  two  of  them  held  me  and  bound  me  also* 
and  another  man  took  hold  of  the  children.  Looking 
round,  I  missed  Lucy,  and  guessed  that  she  had  escaped 
from  the  back  window  of  her  little  bedroom.  God  help 
her!  I  hardly  know  whether  to  wish  she  may  be 
restored  to  life  and  consciousness  or  not.  But  God's  will 
be  done  I 

Well,  gentlemen,  when  they  had  bound  my  husband* 
they  asked  him  where  he  .had  put  his  money ;  for  being 
new  settlers,  we  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  bring  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  with  us,  besides  a  little  plate,  and  our 
watches,  and  other  articles  of  value,  of  which  no  doubt, 
the  bushrangers  had  information.  My  poor  husband  was 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow  of  the  buslv- 
ranger's  gun,  but  he  declared  that  we  had  no  money ;  that 
we  were  poor  settlers,  and  had  nothing  with  us  but  a  few 
necessaries,  such  as  flour  and  tea  and  sugar. 

The  man  who  had  first  pointed  his  gun  at  him,  now 
placed  it  close  to  his  head,  and  swore  most  horribly  that  if 
he  did  not  instantly  tell  him  where  the  money  was  hid, 
he  would  blow  out  his  brains.  This  man  seemed  to  be 
the  leader. 

" Money,"  said  he,  *'we  will  have;  we  know  you  have 
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got  it,  so  tell  us  where  it  is,  or" — and  here  he  swore  a 
dreadful  oath— "you  shall  have  the  contents  of  this  barrel 
•through  your  brains/' 

I  was  held  by  two  men,  who  had  tied  a  handkerchief 
over  my  mouth,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  struggled  to  get 
•loose.  The  bushranger  put  his  finger  on  the  lock  of  his 
gun,  and  I  heard  a  click;  I  knew  well  what  that  click 
meant.  In  another  instant  I  expected  to  behold  my  poor 
husband's  head  shattered  to  pieces.  With  a  desperate 
strength,  which  nothing  but  despair  could  have  lent  to 
me,  I  loosened  one  arm,  and  tearing  the  handkerchief 
from  my  mouth,  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  tell  them,  tell  them ! 
Tor  God's  sake  tell  them  !— life  is  better  than  money  ..." 

"  Oh— ho !"  said  the  leader,  "  so  there  is  money,  after 
all.  Then  I  think  I  '11  find  a  way  to  get  it.  Here,"  he 
said  to  one  of  the  men,  ''put  your  musket  close  to  this 
gentleman's  head;  that's  right— now  cock  it — now  put 
your  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  if  he  offers  to  cry  out — fire  f 
And  now  for  the  lady.  Just  put  the  handkerchief  over 
her  mouth  again,  and  this  time  take  care  she  doesn't  get 
it  off  again ;  a  woman  can't  hold  her  tongue,  though  her 
husband's  brains  may  be  blown  out  from  her  talking.  In 
the  mean  time,  ma*am,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  mock 
politeness,  **  I  '11  trouble  you  to  walk  into  the  inner  room. 
I  should  not  like  to  shock  a  lady*s  nerves,  nor  a  gentle- 
man's neither,  with  what  is  usual  in  these  cases." 

"  I  will  not  move,"  said  I,  horrified  at  his  words.  **  I 
will  not  move;  I  will  not  leave  my  husband  and  my 
children.    Kill  me,  if  you  will,  but  here  I  will  stay." 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  mocking  bushranger;  "we 
never  wish  to  kill  anybody  if  we  can  help  it,  that's  not 
our  game ;  but  if  you  will  not  wajk,  you  must  be  carried." 

The  two  men  who  held  me  then  lifted  me  up  in  an 
instant,  and  carried  me  into  the  bedroom,  where  they 
threw  me  on  the  bed. 

"  Now,"  said  the  leader,  "is  the  lady  put  comfortably  to 
bcdP'' 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  man  who  held  me  down ;  "  we  Ve 
got  her  tight  enough." 

"You  see,"  he  said  to  my  husband,  for  I  could  hear 
him  speak  plainly,  as  the  two  rooms  are  separated  only  by 
the  log  partition,  "  you  see  how  things  are ;  you  had 
better  tell  at  once,  before  we  proceed  to  further  extremities." 

Extreme  terror  and  faintness  had  kept  me  silent  till  this 
^moment,  but  now  fear  for  my  husband  and  my  children, 
as  well  as  the  horror  of  my  own  condition,  overcame  all 
other  feelings,  and  I  cried  out,  "  1 41  tell,  I  '11  tell.  Don't 
fire.  Take  up  the  stone  before  the  hearth — the  money  is 
there." 

The  leader  immediately  desired  some  one  outside  to 
bring  a  strong  stake  to  lift  up  the  stone,  telling  him  to  be 
quick,  for  they  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  they  had  far  to  tra- 
vel before  morning.  Then  I  heard  them  remove  the  stone, 
and  the  dollars  chinked  as  the  man  pulled  out  the  bag  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  sight  of  the  heavy  bag  and  the 
sound  of  the  money,  I  fancy,  put  the  party  in  good  hu- 
mour, for  the  men  who  held  me  relaxed  their  hold,  and 
one  left^  telling  the  other  not  to  lose  sight  of  me. 

Presently  I  heard  the  leader  say— 

"  Where 's  the  young  girl  ?" 

No  one  seemed  to  know. 

"By  ,"  said  he,  the  young  hussy  has  escaped,  and 

she  will  give  the  alarm.  Be  quick,  my  men,  quick — quick ; 
leave  nothing  behind  that  you  can  carry  away — ^blankets, 
sheets,  clothes — everything.  We  shall  want  them  when 
we  get  to  the  lake.  It 's  a  pity,  though,  that  the  girl  has 
escaped.  She  will  set  her  father  free,  and  that  may  be 
awkward  for  us.  Stay ;  we  '11  take  him  with  us,  and  then 
he  can't  give  any  information  about  us." 

"  To  shoot  him  is  the  shortest  way,"  said  one. 

"  Hang  him,"  said  another.  *'  Chuck  him  into  the  river, 
and  theie  he  '11  be  snug  till  somebody  finds  him." 

"  Don't  stand  talking  about  it,"  said  a  third ;  **  shooting 
him  would  give  the  alarm^  and  throwing  him  into  the 
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river  is  unnecessary  trouble.  Just  lend  me  a  bit  of  cord, 
or  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  I  '11  warrant  he  '11  be  quiet 
enough  after." 

I  conjectured  he  was  about  to  strangle  my  helpless  hus- 
band, for  I  heard  the  leader  say — 

"  Stop ! — ^no  murder,  if  we  can  help  it.  We  can  do  that 
with  him  at  any  time,  if  his  living  is  likely  to  harm  us. 
For  the  present  we  will  take  him  with  us.  Loose  his  legs 
and  bind  his  arms  behind  his  back.  And  now  let  us  be 
off.    But  first  let  us  make  the  lady  safe." 

I  was  taken  accordingly  into  the  sitting-room;  and  then 
they  bound  me  fast,  and  left  me  as  you  found  me.  My 
husband  had  been  silent  all  this  time,  with  the  object,  no 
doubt,  which  he  carried  into  effect  when  he  was  removed 
outside  the  hut.  When  he  found  himself  on  the  outside, 
where  his  voice  could  be  heard,  he  immediately  set  up  a 
loud  shout  for  help,  that  made  the  woods  ring ;  he  was 
answered  by  screams  near  the  river,  which  proceeded,  I 
do  not  doubt  from  Lucy.  My  husband's  cries  were  in- 
stantly silenced. 

"  Gag  him  !'*  cried  out  a  voice* 

"  Let  us  knock  that  young  vixen  on  the  head  before  we 
go,"  said  another  voice ;  ''she  will  rouse  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  our  plan  will  be  defeated." 

"It's  too  late,"  said  the  leader;  "the  alarm  is  given 
already.  It  would  do  us  no  good  to  put  the  girl  out  of 
the  way  now ;  we  should  only  lose  time ;  we  must  be  quick, 
and  place  a  good  distance  between  us,  before  we  can  be 
pursued.  We  shall  gain  a  march,  for  we  cannot  be  tracked 
till  daylight ;  but  we  can  travel  all  night,  and  so  get  well 
ahead." 

With  that  they  left  me,  threatening  me  and  my  children 
with  instant  death  if  I  uttered  the  least  sound  of  alarm.  I 
think  I  must  have  fainted ;  for  I  remember  nothing  more, 
till  I  was  aroused  by  the  door  of  the  hut  being  burst  open, 
which  the  bushrangers,  I  suppose,  before  they  left,  had 
&stened  on  the  outside. 
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^*  How  many  in  number/'  said  I,  **  da  you  think  they 
were  ?*' 

**  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  there  must  have  been  eight  or 
ten  at  one  time  in  the  hut ;  at  the  same  time  I  heard  the 
voices  of  some  outside.  All  those  whom  I  saw  were 
arm,e4  with  a  gun  of  some  sort.  They  were  very  wild- 
looking  ;  the  leader  had  on  a  kangaroo-skin  jacket,  and 
he  did  not  look  very  ferocious,  but  he  was  very  deter- 
mined." 

"  It  w^as  your  husband's  and  your  daughter*s  cries,"  said 
T,  ''  that  we  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  it  is 
plain,  from  your  story,  that  your  daughter  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  river  for  help,  but  was  terrified  by  the  roar  of 
the  waters  and  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  and  that,  over- 
come with  exhaustion,  she  fell  into  the  fit  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  in  which  we  found  her.  Let  that  fortunate 
escape,"  added  I,  "  inspire  you  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  successful  in  finding  your  husband  uninjured." 

The  lady  then  returned  to  her  daughter;  and  our 
companions,  who  had  ^pne  on  their  several  missions, 
having  returned,  we  pass^  the  remainder  of  the  night  by 
the  fii;^,  planning  our  ndbct  day's  expedition,  and  giving 
and  receiving  mutual  infi^rmation  on  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  likeli^t  track  of  the  bushrangers. 

The  day  had  just  begun  to  break,  when  we  were  cheered 
by  the  appearance  of  the  young  magistrate  on  horseback, 
with  a  servant  and  tw<9  friends  also  mounted,  and  two  con- 
stables on  foot.  They  were  all  well  armed ;  and  when  he 
had  communicated  to  us  the  intelligence  which  he  had 
received  in  the  night  of  the  numbers  and  desperation  of 
the  bushrangers,  we  were  not  a  little  glad  to  be  joined  by 
such  an  efficient  reinforcement.  The  magistrate  imme- 
diately took  on  himself  the  conduct  of  the  expedition ;  and 
his  activity  and  determination  were  so  well  known,  that 
all  the  party  were  happy  to  place  themselves  under  his 
direction. 

The  plundered  family  having  been  first  removed  with 
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the  greatest  care  to  my  house,  the  poor  young  lady  show- 
ing no  other  sign  of  life  than  a  low  breathing,  we  lost  no 
time  in  putting  ourselves  in  order.  The  magistrate  di- 
vided our  body  into  two  parties,  entrusting  the  command 
of  one  party  to  me,  and  the  other  to  young  Beresford.  As 
the  four  horses  brought  by  our  last  reinforcement  were 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  scouts,  the  remainder  of  the 
party  proceeded  on  foot,  so  that  each  of  our  parties, 
Beresford's  and  mine,  consisted  of  seven,  including  our- 
selves. With  these  preliminary  dispositions  we  set  about 
searching  for  the  track  of  the  bushrangers,  extending 
ourselves  in  a  line,  the  better  to  cover  the  ground.  The 
track  was  soon  found,  as  the  large  body  of  the  bush 
rangers,  laden  with  their  booty,  could  not  conceal  the 
marks  of  their  passage. 

"  Stick  to  the  track,"  said  our  leader  to  the  constable 
who  acted  as  guide, ''  and  let  nothing  distract  you  from  it. 
Gentlemen,^'  said  he,  addressing  us, ''  I  shall  leave  on  the 
track  all  those  on  foot,  who  I  trust  will  be  ready  for  action. 
I  and  one  of  my  friends  will  gallop  on  for  some  distance 
towards  the  tall  tree  on  the  high  hill  yonder,  and  try  the 
chance  of  coming  up  with  the  rascals.  Two  of  the  lu^rse- 
men  will  scour  the  country  on  your  flanks.  We  are  only 
eighteen  in  number,  and  the  bushrangers  are  reported  to 
have  more  than  thirty  among  them.  But  we  are  in  a 
better  state  of  efficiency  than  they  can  be*  Take  care  not 
to  throw  away  your  fire.  Now,  we  will  go  and  clear  the 
way  for  you."  Saying  this,  he  galloped  off  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  track  of  the  bushrangers  seemed  to 
lead  us. 

We  continued  our  course  warily  but  rapidly  for  about 
ten  miles,  when  we  found  the  magistrate  and  his  three 
companions  waiting  for  us  at  the  spot  where  two  tracks 
were  distinctly  visible.  We  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  few 
words,  when  the  horseman  to  our  left  galloped  into  view, 
and  made  silent  but  expressive  signs  for  us  to  come  to  him. 
He  motioned  us  to  be  cautious,  and  to  look  about  us.    I 
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beckoned  to  the  horseman  on  our  right  to  join  us,  and, 
leaving  him  as  a  sentinel  to  mark  the  point  of  the  track 
from  which  we  had  been  called  off,  we  moved  quickly  to 
our  left,  and  soon  reached  the  spot  to  which  the  horseman 
had  called  us.  Here  our  eyes  were  suddenly  arrested  by 
a  spectacle  which  caused  us  all  instinctively  to  throw  for- 
ward our  arms,  and  gaze  anxiously  around  us.  The  sight 
chilled  our  very  blood,  and  was  sufficient  to  strike  the 
boldest  among  us  with  consternation  and  horror. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ruins  of  the  burnt  Stock-keeper's  hut— The  murderer  Mus- 
qui  to  and  the  Natives— The  sagacity  of  the  Kangaroo  dogs — 
Native's  tomb— The  Natives  begin  an  attack^Skirmish  with  the 
Bushrangers. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  a  stock-keeper's  hut,  recently  burned 
down,  we  beheld  a  form  which  we  recognised  as  human 
only  from  the  outline  of  the  body.  One  arm  was  totally 
consumed ;  the  other  was  shrivelled  up.  The  body  was 
literally  roasted  and  charred.  It  was  in  vain,  after  we 
had  recovered  the  first  emotions  which  the  horrid  sight 
created,  that  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the  features  of  the 
disfigured  head ;  it  was  a  shapeless  mass  of  calcined  bone. 
The  clothes,  which  might  have  served  to  identify  it,  were, 
of  course,  utterly  consumed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  making  this  examina* 
tion  we  were  neglectful  of  our  own  safety.  Our  active 
magistrate  immediately  despatched  the  two  unemployed 
horsemen  to  make  circuits  of  discovery  round  the  place, 
and  while  he,  with  one  of  the  constables,  made  a  close 
investigation  of  the  ruins,  the  remainder  of  our  little 
party  stood  in  order  with  our  arms  prepared  in  readiness 
to  meet  any  attack.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  the 
hut  had  been  visited  by  the  bushrangers,  who,  either  in 
malice  or  revenge,  had  set  fire  to  the  hut,  and  burned  to 
death  the  unfortunate  occupant.  But  the  truth  was  pre- 
sently made  manifest  by  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  hailed 
us  from  a  little  distance  to  join  him. 
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We  proceeded  towards  the  spot  where  he  was  staxidingi 
and  we  presently  came  <m  two  dead  bodies,  evidently 
stock-keepers  from  theif  clothes  and  appearance.  They 
were  quite  dead  and  cold*  Their  wounds  at  once  informed 
us  that  they  had  been  kiUed  by  the  natives.  On  laying 
bare  their  clothes,  we  found  their  bodies  pierced  with 
innamerable  small  holes  caused  by  the  long  thin  spears 
used  by  the  natives  in  their  encounters.  Their  heads 
were  battered  to  a  jelly*like  mass,  from  the  frequent  blows' 
of  the  waddies,  a  smaU  aod  light  club  of  hard  wood, 
which  forms  the  weapon  of  the  natives  of  Australia  in 
close  combat. 

The  sickenCng  sight  of  these  two  bodies,  coupled  with 
the  horrid  form  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  hut,  told  plainly 
what  had  happened.  The  stock-keepers  had  been  attacked 
by  the  natives,  who  had,  no  doubt,  intercepted  the  two 
ustbrtunate  men  before  us,  and  had  killed  them  after  a 
hard  fight,  as  the  number  of  their  wounds  testified.  The 
third  stock-keeper,  it  seemed,  had  been  able  to  gain  the 
hut,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  had  defended  himself  for  some 
time  against  the  natives ;  and  the  black  people  had  set  fire. 
to  the  thatch  of  native  grass,  and  so  consumed  it  and  hinu 
We  searched  again  and  more  narrowly  amongst  the  charcoal 
rains,  and  found  the  barrel  of  a  musket  partially  melted 
by  the  fire,  with  the  lock  nearly  whole,  and  the  piece  of 
brass  belonging  to  the  butt  of  the  piece.  This  was  con- 
firmation of  our  surmise.  The  stock-keeper  in  the  hut 
had  very  likely  wounded  or  killed  one  or  more  of  the 
natives,  and  they,  rendered  more  savage  by  their  wounds,. 
had  burnt  him  silive ! 

At  this  time  a  native  of  Australia,  by  name  Musquito,  a 
tall  and  powerful  man,  had  been  committing  many  atro- 
cities in  Van  Piemen's  Land.  He  had  been  sent  from 
Sydney  some  years  before  for  an  ofience,  I  think  it  was  a 
murder  that  he  had  committed,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  a. 
proceeding  complained  of  at  the  time,  but  gradually  for-. 
gotten  88  Musquito^  until  within  the  last  year  or  so,  had 
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conducted  himself  well,  and  had  proved  himself  useful  on 
several  occasions  by  tracking  runaway  convicts,  and  lost- 
or  stolen  sheep.  It  was  known  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  mob  of  natives,  consisting  of  about  thirty ;  but  we  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  in  this  part  of  the  island;  however, 
this  looked  very  like  some  of  his  work,  and  we  were  not 
a  little  troubled  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  contend 
against  the  treacherous  natives  as  well  as  with  the  fierce 
and  desperate  bushrangers.  This  was  an  addition  to  our 
difficulties  and  our  danger  on  which  we  had  not  calculated,, 
and  the  magistrate  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  this  halt  to 
refresh  ourselves,  as  we  anticipated  hard  work.  On  the 
hearth  of  th^  demolished  hut  we  found  a  tripod,  such  as 
was  in  common  use  then,  and  now  too,  for  boiling  things  in, 
holding  three  or  four  gallons.  One  of  the  constables 
cleaned  it  out  to  make  tea  in.  There  were  many  of  the 
shrubs  known  by  the  name  of  the  tea-tree  growmg  near, 
and  as  we  wished  to  husband  our  stock,  we  made  tea  of 
some  of  the  leaves,  which  make  a  very  good  substitute  for 
the  China  tea.  The  leaf  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  privet, 
which  is  common  in  the  hedges  in  some  parts  of  England. 
In  the  mean  while  some  of  our  party  buried  the  two  dead 
stock-keepers,  after  having  first  ezammed  their  clothes 
narrowly,  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  paper  or  marks  by 
which  they  could  be  identified.  On  one  we  found  a  tin 
tobacco-box,  which  was  given  in  charge  to  one  of  the 
constables,  and  on  the  other  was  his  pass,  from  which  we 
ascertained  his  name,  and  also  that  he  had  recently  arrived 
from  Hobart  Town. 

All  this  time  we  took  care  to  guard  against  surprise,  for 
we  did  not  know  who  might  be  watching  us,  but  we  felt 
no  fear  from  an  open  attack  of  any  body  of  natives  that 
could  be  collected  against  us;  but  if  by  chance  Musquito 
and  his  mob  of  natives  should  join  with  the  bushrangers, 
we  felt  that  such  a  body  of  sixty  or  more  persons,  with 
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the  bushrangers  well  armed  and  desperate,  might  be  more 
than  we  could  cope  with.  These  considerations  troubled 
us  all  not  a  little,  and  we  made  haste  to  despatch  our 
meal,  keeping  a  strict  lookout  the  while. 

Our  banquet  was  not  a  very  merry  one,  I  must  say;  we 
all  had  very  long  faces,  with  some  slight  misgivings  of  the 
prudence  of  our  expedition ;  not  that  there  was  any  want 
of  courage  among  us,  or  of  the  spirit  of  enterprize ;  we 
were  bold  and  cool  enough :  but  some  of  us  had  left  wives 
and  families  behind,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  fighting 
against  odds ;  that  we  were  risking  our  own  lives,  which 
were  precious,  against  the  lives  of  rascals  which  were 
worthless. 

These  thoughts,  with  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  dis- 
figured men,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  man  burnt  into 
charcoal,  cast  a  gloom  over  us  which  was  painful  and^ 
dispiriting.  Our  kangaroo'  dogs  went  smelling  about  with 
their  tails  down,  and  crouching  with  that  expression  of 
fear  which  these  hounds  display  when  they  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  unusual  object,  and  especially  when  they 
see  or  smell  a  native.  One  of  them  poked  about  the  ruins, 
and  startled  us  with  a  howl  so  dismal  that  it  almost  chilled 
us  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  fear. 

"  Young  Hector  is  uneasy,"  said  one. 

'*  He  knows  there  *s  something  wrong,'*  said  another ; 
**  and  he  can't  make  out  what  that  charcoal  body  means. 
I  don't  think  he  has  much  spirit  in  him  just  now  to  pull  a 
kangaroo." 

Hector,    however,  suddenly  belied  this  surmise,  for, 
ascending  the  little  eminence  above  the  ruins,  he  assumed 
an  attitude  of  lively  and  fixed  attention.    His  head  became ' 
erect,  his  eyes  keenly  piercing  into  the  bush,  and  his  body 
ready  for  a  spring. 

'*  Silence,"  said  I ;  '*  Hector  has  got  scent  of  somethings  - 
I  know  his  ways  well.    See,  he  looks  at  me,  to  intimate 
that  there  is  something  in  the  wind.    Go  see,"  said  I ; 
"see,  Hector,  good  dog,  vrhat  is  it?" 
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The  intelligent  animal  immediately  set  off  into  the  bush 
stealthily,  and  without  barking  or  growling.  He  was  soon 
oat  of  sight. 

"  It 's  only  a  kangaroo/'  said  one  of  the  constables. 

^It's  more  than  a  kangaroo/'  said  I;  ''Hector  is 
almost  equal  to  his  old  sire,  who  could  do  everything  but 
speak,  and  indeed  I  think  be  could  have  talked,  if  he 
only  knew  how  to  begin ;  but  I  understand  his  signs  welL 
Depend  upon  it,  there 's  a  reason  for  what  he  does." 

As  I  spoke  the^  words,  we  observed  the  dog  cantering, 
back  to  us  at  a  swift  pace.  He  came  straight  up  to  me» 
and  whined  with  peculiar  signs  of  fear. 

"  He  has  seen  a  native/'  said  I ;  "  that  I  '11  swear.  I 
c«^*t  mi^t^ke  him.  We  had  better  be  prepared,  though 
I  can't  thin^k  they  would  have  the  temerity  to  attack 

"  Let  us  go  and  face  the  danger,"  said  our  young  leader; 
"  it  is  better  to  put  an  end  to  it  one  way  or  the  other ;  as 
to  retreating,  that  is  out  of  the  question.'' 

**  Oh/*  said  we  all, — "  no  retreat,  no  retreat  I" 

**  Then  put  yourselves  in  order,  gentlemen,  and  let  us 
move  on." 

"Let  us  follow  the  dog/'  said  I,  "and  go  warily  about 
it ;  these  natives  hide  behind  the  trees,  and  you  can  hear 
nothing  of  them  till  you  find  a  spear  sticking  in  you. 
Keep  the  other  dogs  back,  and  let  me  and  Hector  go  first. 
Itofw,  Hector,  good  dog;  where  is  itP'' 

Hector  licked  my  hand,  as  if  to  say,  "  take  care  of 
yourself/'  and  trotted  on  before.  I  kept  immediately  be- 
hind, taking  care  not  to  over-run  him,  and  the  rest  of  our 
party  followed  quickly  after  us,  on  the  alert,  and  with 
their  arms  ready.  Hector  continued  at  his  trotting  pace 
for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  he  stopped, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  dog  pointing  at  game.  I 
tried  to  pierce  into  the  bush  with  my  eyes,  but  I  could 
discover  nothing.  I  looked  back,  and  saw  my  party  be- 
hind, all  ready  for  action. 
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**  Gro  see !"  I  said  to  the  dog. 

The  dog  hung  down  his  tail,  sniffed,  whined,  and,  stand- 
ing up,  pawed  me  with  his  fore-legs. 

I  patted  him. 

"  What  is  it,  Hector  ?" 

Bat  some  terror  hung  over  the  hound,  and  he  was  re- 
luctant to  move  forward ;  but  he  looked  towards  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  bush,  and  uttered  the  low  whine  expres- 
sive of  unusual  fear. 

The  magistrate  now,  leaving  the  others  behind,  joined 
me. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  dog  P"  said  he. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  I ;  "  but  there  is  some  reason  for  all 
this ;  I  am  sure  there  are  natives  about  by  his  manner ; 
if  they  were  bushrangers  he  would  bark  or  growl." 

"  We  must  put  an  end  to  this  suspense,"  said  the  magis- 
trate ;  ''  observe  him  now,  he  is  looking  intensely  at  some 
object  not  far  off.  Stand  here,  and  hold  my  horse,  and  I 
will  go  on  the  line  the  dog  points  to." 

He  immediately  advanced  on  foot,  having  first  observed 
the  bearing  of  an  object  behind  me,  in  order  that  he  might 
keep  in  a  line  straight  to  the  point  to  which  the  dog's  eye 
was  directed.  In  the  mean  time  the  party  behind  came  up 
to  where  I  stood,  and  we  all  held  ourselves  ready  for  an 
alarm.  The  magistrate  had  not  advanced  far  before  he 
stopped,  and  looked  cautiously  around  him,  holding  his 
fowling-piece  in  a  position  to  fire,  and  without  turning  his 
head,  beckoned  with  his  arm  for  us  to  advance. 

We  came  up  to  him,  and  he  silently  pointed  to  a  hollow 
and  blackened  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  were 
still  standing,  and  covered  with  the  late  autumn  leaf. 
Within  the  trunk  we  saw  standing  up  a  native,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  us.  The  blackness  of  his  colour  assi- 
milating with  the  charcoal  of  the  burned  tree  prevented  ' 
the  body  from  being  distinguished  from  the  blackened 
trunk,  until  we  got  close  to  it,  but  the  acuteness  of  the 
hound's  organs  had  enabled  hiifi  to  detect  this  object  at  a 
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considerable  distance.  The  sight  of  this  native  lurking 
within  the  body  of  the  tree  instantly  filled  us  with  the 
fear  that  there  were  .more  close  at  hand,  and  we  expected 
every  moment  to  receive  a  volley  of  spears  from  the  hid- 
den enemy ;  but  none  appeared,  and  all  was  silence  $  the 
dogs,  however,  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  which 
made  us  look  about  us. 

"  Shall  I  fire  P"  said  one  of  the  constables  j  "  it 's  a 
sure  shot." 

"Stop,"  said  the  magistrate;  "let  us  try  to  take  him 
alive ;  we  have  got  him  safe ;  he  can't  get  through  the 
back  of  the  tree,  and  we  hem  him  in  at  the  front.  But  it 's 
odd  that  he  doesn't  move." 

We  were  about  thirty  yards  from  the  tree,  but  as  the 
native  was  within  the  trunk,  we  could  not  discern  in  the 
obscurity  more  than  his  dusky  body  ;  the  trees  were  very 
thick  all  round,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  trunks  as  close  as 
they  could  grow.  It  was  a  favourable  place  for  the  natives 
to  fight  in,  and  they  are  so  active,  and  so  clever  in  hiding 
themselves,  that  you  may  be  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  in 
such  a  place  without  being  able  to  catch  a  sight  of  one  of 
them. 

"  I  *11  put  an  end  to  this,"  said  the  magistrate  j  "  be 
ready,  my  friends,  and  don't  let  him  escape." 

Saying  this,  he  ran  towards  him  w*ith  his  fowling-piece 
pointed  towards  the  tree. 

"  Why,  he  's  dead !  and  we  have  come  upon  a  native's 
grave;  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  never  saw  one  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  black  fellows  that  the  stock-keeper  shot, 
no  doubt,  before  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  hut." 

On  examining  the  body,  we  found  the  mark  of  the 
musket-ball  that  had  gone  through  his  heart  and  passed 
out  at  his  back.  He  was  most  likely  close  to  the  hut 
when  he  was  shot,  and  must  have  been  killed  instan- 
taneously. 

We  were  clustering  round  the  tree,  gazing  at  this  sight, 
and  a  little  off  our  guard,  when  a  whirr  was  heard  among 
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xxR,  and  a  long  thin  spear  passing  through  the  group  of 
heads  without  wounding  any  one,  stuck  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  We  were  quickly  roused  by  this  compliment,  and 
we  turned  about,  looking  round  on  all  sides ;  but  we  could 
see  nothing.  Presently  we  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse's 
feet,  and  a  crashing  through  the  bushes,*and  the  horseman 
whom  we  had  left  as  a  sentinel  came  into  view.  A  spear 
was  sticking  in  his  back,  and  two  pieces  of  broken  spears 
were  sticking  in  the  sides  of  the  horse,  which  seemed  mad- 
dened with  fright  and  pain.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  rider  could  direct  his  horse  towards  us,  the  animal 
being  almost  unmanageable. 

"  Look  out  V*  he  cried  j  "  the  natives  are  on  us — I  have 
not  seen  them  ;  but  they  have  marked  me  and  my  horse. 
Depend  upon  it  they  are  joined  by  the  bushrangers,  or 
they  would  not  think  of  attacking  an  armed  man  on  horse- 
back. Musquito  is  with  them  you  may  be  sure,  and  he 
has  taught  them  that  the  danger  is  over  when  a  fire-arm  is 
discharged ;  I  dropped  mine  when  this  spear  struck  me. 
It  came  on  me  unawares  ;  and,  in  catching  at  the  bridle 
when  the  horse  started,  I  dropped  my  piece.  I  am  not 
much  hurt ;  but  this  spear  makes  me  smart  a  bit." 

"Oh!  never  mind  a  spear  -  wound,"  said  our  yqung 
magistrate ;  "  we  have  got  a  surgeon  among  us,  so  we  are 
all  right." 

While  these  words  were  passing,  we  had  secured  the 
horse,  and  our  friend  dismounted.  The  spear  had  pene- 
trated the  flesh  under  his  right  arm,  and  the  point  was 
sticking  out  of  the  wound  three  or  four  inches  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  small  spear,  about  ten  feet  long.  The  end 
had  been  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  by  scorching 
it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  natives,  and  it  formed 
an  ugly  weapon  to  be  lodged  in  a  gentleman's  person. 
The  two  constables  quickly  drew  out  the  pieces  of  broken 
spear  from  the  horse's  side ;  they  found  more  than  a  dozen 
spear-holes  in  the  horse's  body,  which  bled  freely,  but 
none  of  them  seeAed  to  be  deep,  except  two.    All  this 
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passed  in  less  than  half  a  minute ;  and  we  were  aU  the 
time  looking  out  for  an  attack,  hut  could  not  guess  from 
which  quarter  it  would  come.  We  stood  in  this  way 
for  several  minutes,  straining  our  eyes  to  discover  our 
enemies,  hut  in  vain.  Suddenly  our  young  leader,  who 
was  sitting  on  horseback,  cried  out — 

"  Holloa,  they  're  at  me  I" 

We  turned  and  looked.  A  spear  had  gone  through  his 
liat  sideways,  and  knocked  it  off;  but  we  could  see  no 
one. 

**  That  was  a  good  shot,''  said  one  of  us.  *'  Perhaps  the 
next  may  be  better — ^look  out  I" 

A  shower  of  spears  fell  among  us  from  the  same  quarter, 
hitting  one  of  the  constables,  and  wounding  another.  As 
the  distance,  however,  was  great,  they  did  little  more  than 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  a  laugh  was  raised  at  the  expense 
of  the  sufferers.  The  parties  speared,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  enjoy  the  joke  at  all. 

*'  It 's  of  no  use,"  said  one  of  them,  **  to  stand  here  to 
serve  as  targets  for  these  black  rascals ;  let  us  make  a  rush 
into  the  bush,  and  come  to  close  quarters." 

"  They  will  not  let  you,"  said  our  leader;  "  you  have  no 
chance  against  them  that  way ;  but  we  must  do  something. 
We  must  try  to  drive  them  through  this  belt  of  wood,  and 
get  them  into  the  plain  beyond,  where  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  what  we  are  about.  But  we  must  be  very  cool,  and 
very  cautious.  Take  three  of  your  party,"  said  he  to  me, 
**  to  the  left;  and  do  you,  Beresford,  take  three  of  yours  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  slant  the  black  rascals,  and  drive  them 
from  the  trees.  Take  care  to  keep  us  in  sight,  and  don*t 
advance  too  far.  The  rest  must  advance  steadily  straight 
on ;  I  and  the  two  on  horseback  will  be  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  either  party." 

We  lost  no  time  in  effecting  this  movement,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  pace  through  the  wood.  Beresford's 
party  had  the  first  shot  :--the  natives  moved  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  trees ;  then  we  had  «  shot  at  them ;  and 
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in  front  was  oar  main  body.  They  could  not  stand  this 
long ;  they  did  throw  some  spears  at  us,  but  they  fell 
harmless.  They  scampered  off,  in  number  about  thirty 
or  forty,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and  we  after  them,  till 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  bounding  the  wood, 
over  which  they  disappeared. 

We  were  hastening  after  them,  when  suddenly  thirty  or 
forty  armed  men  started  up  from  beneath  the  bank,  and 
fired  a  volley  on  us,  which  brought  us  to  a  stand-still.  We 
were  all  in  a  line,  separated,  but  not  far  from  each  other, 
the  chase  after  the  natives  having  caused  us  to  break  our 
ranks.  I  looked  down  our  line  when  the  volley  was  fired, 
and  it  was  with  the  most  painful  concern  that  I  saw  my 
young  friend  Beresford  drop  to  the  ground. 

It  was  clear  that  the  natives  had  formed  a  junction  with 
the  bushrangers,  and  our  little  party  now  stood  in  their 
presence,  with  fearful  odds  against  us,  and  with  three  of 
us  disabled.  Thus  fairly  brought  into  action,  we  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  our  courage  and  discipline,  and  the 
moral  superiority  which  the  right  always  has  over  the 
wrong.  The  bushrangers,  after  their  first  volley,  had 
disappeared  under  the  bank.  Our  leader  instantly  called 
out,  **  Reserve  your  fire— close  together — ^now  follow  me." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Bushrangers  retreat  —  The  Magistrate's  party  pursue — A 
Bivouac  —  Tracks  of  the  Bushrangers  —Crossing  of  the  big 
river— The  pursuit  grows  warm. 

We  immediately  turned  to  the  right  to  a  point  about  fifty 
yards  off,  where  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  which  pro- 
jected from  the  main  mass  of  the  forest.  By  this 
manceuvre  we  turned  the  position  of  the  bushrangers, 
which  at  first  was  in  their  favour,  to  our  own  advantage, 
as  it  enabled  us  to  take  them  along  their  line,  so  that  they 
stood  in  one  another's  way ;  and  while  they  were  unpro- 
tected in  the  open  plain,  we  were  sheltered  by  the  trunks 
of  the  trees. 

As  I  followed  with  my  division  of  the  party,  I  passed 
poor  Beresford,  whom  I  had  seen  fall  at  the  first  volley  of 
the  bushrangers.  Raising  him  up,  we  bore  him  to  the 
shelter  of  the  wood.  Our  present  position  enabled  us 
now  to  see  the  movements  of  the  bushrangers.  It  was 
not  their  game  to  fight,  only  to  disable  and  embarrass  the 
pursuit ;  we  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  though  I  must 
confess  I  felt  considerably  relieved,  to  behold  the  bush- 
rangers in  rapid  retreat  stealing  under  the  bank. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  us,  seeing  their 
numbers  and  determination,  and  assisted  by  a  harassing 
body  of  natives,  to  have  let  them  alone,  and  to  have 
suffered  them  to  retire  without  molestation.  But  our 
blood  was  up,  and  as  I  have  often  observed  on  other 
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occasions,  there  seems  to  be  a  fighting  instinct  in  human 
nature,  so  that  two  men,  or  two  bodies  of  men,  when  they 
have  got  opposite  each  other  with  the  intent  of  fighting, 
do  not  like  to  separate  without  exchanging  blows. 

These  thoughts  occurred  afterwards,  for  I  was  as  hot  as 
any  of  ns  at  the  time,  and  as  eager  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit. The  sight,  too,  of  our  neighbour  fired  us.  We  saw 
bim  amidst  his  plunderers,  with  his  hands  tied  before 
him^  and  goaded  on  by  two  or  three  of  them.  We  were 
all  going  helter-skelter  after  them,  when  we  were  stopped 
by  the  voice  of  our  young  leader,  who  was  the  coolest 
among  us. 

^  Stop,  gentlemen,*'  said  he ;  ''  we  must  not  go  too  fast 
Remember  that  our  lives  are  precious,  and  it  is  my  duty 
not  to  allow  you  to  expose  yourselves  unnecessarily.  I 
am  afraid  these  rascals  are  too  strong  for  us.  You  may 
observe  that  the  natives  seem  to  be  confident  in  their 
numbers.  We  are  only  eighteen  in  number,  and  our 
enemies  are  at  least  sixty  or  seventy.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  a  party  of  soldiers  which  the  Government  has  directed 
to  the  Clyde  will  follow  our  steps,  and  they  can  easily 
track  us  to  where  we  are.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  wait 
here  till  that  help  reaches  us ;  then  we  shall  be  a  match 
for  them." 

"  No  waiting,"  cried  out  one  bold  young  fellow ;  "  let 

goltt  them  while  we  are  in  the  humour  for  it.  Those 
rascals  will  never  fight  when  it  comes  to  the  scratch ;  let 
us  make  a  rush  at  them,  and  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  advice,"  said  I,  "  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  magistrate.  We  ought  to 
endeavour  to  take  these  fellows  alive ;  it  would  be  a  dear 
victory  if  we  were  to  buy  it  at  the  expense  of  many  of 
our  own  lives." 

"Ohl  let  us  fight  it  out  now,"  cried  several;  "why, 
these  bushrangers  will  be  joined  by  more  convicts,  depend 
on  it,  as  they  go  on.  Let  us  crush  them  at  once,  before 
they  get  to  a  strength  too  much  for  us  to  put  down." 
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"  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "if  you  are  determined  to 
go  on  with  this  job,  I  will  not  disappoint  you ;  but  we 
must  use  a  little  stratagem  in  our  proceedings.  It  is  now 
four  o'clock ;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  dark,  when,  you 
know,  the  natives  will  not  stir,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  they  believe  wanders  about  in  the  night- 
time. I  propose,  then,  that  we  should  remain  where  we 
are  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  make  the  bushrangers  think,  if 
they  watch  us,  that  we  have  given  up  the  pursuit.  Then 
we  must  track  them  to  their  resting-place  for  the  night, 
and  so  surprise  them  asleep  or  off  their  guard,  for  our 
object  is  to  secure  them  alive,  and  to  rescue  our  friend 
from  their  hands,  with  as  little  risk  as  possible  to  our- 
selves. Are  you  agreed  P" 
"  Agreed,"  said  we  all. 

'*  Then  now  let  us  lose  no  time  in  attending  to  young 
Beresford." 

We  were  all  glad  to  find,  on  examination,  that  Beresford 
had  only  been  stunned  by  a  ball  which  had  grazed  his 
head ;  there  was  not  much  bleeding  from  the  wound,  but 
as  the  blood  had  flowed  down  his  face,  which  was  pale  as 
death,  it  gave  him  a  ghastly  appearance.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  up,  but  he 
complained  of  headache  and  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  up  with  us  P"  said  our 
leader. 

"Til  try,"  said  he,  " and  at  any  rate  you  shall  not  be 
stopped  on  my  account.     I  would  rather  stay  behind." 

"  And  be  speared  by  the  natives,"  said  J,  "  which  you 
certainly  would  be.  No — no;  if  we  go  on,  you  must  go 
with  us,  if  we  have  to  carry  you,  for  our  party  is  too  weak 
to  be  divided." 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  pray  make  the  best  use  of  your 
time.  Rest  yourselves;  and  while  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, put  your  arms  in  order,  and  I  recommend  you  to 
put  new  flints  in  your  hammers.  It  is  half  the  battle  to 
have  your  weapons  in  good  order.    We  shall  have  the 
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advantage  of  the  bushrangers  there,  for  their  muskets 
must  be  rusty  and  out  of  order." 

We  set  ourselves  about  the  work  accordingly,  and  put 
our  arms  in  good  condition,  keeping  a  good  lookout  the 
while,  but  we  were  not  molested.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours,  one  of  the  horsemen  was  despatched  on  the  track 
of  the  enemy,  and  after  him  another  to  keep  the  first  in 
view,  and  to  communicate  with  the  main  body.  The  third 
wounded  horse  we  feared  would  be  of  little  use,  so  he  was 
turned  loose  in  the  bush,  and  his  saddle  and  bridle  stowed 
away  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  covered  over  with  bark  to 
keep  it  dry.  His  rider*s  wound  was  a  little  stifl^h,  but  he 
said  he  should  be  all  right  if  it  came  to  a  brush  and  he  got 
warmed  to  the  work. 

Our  party  was  divided  as  before.  I  had  the  direction  of 
six  men,  and  Beresford  of  six  more.  The  dismounted 
horseman  made  Beresford's  party  amount  to  seven.  Our 
leader,  who  was  well  mounted,  made  excursions  of  obser- 
vation on  either  side. 

In  this  order  we  proceeded  on  the  track  of  the  bush- 
rangers till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  we  made 
another  halt.  Planting  sentinels  around,  whom  we 
relieved  at  stated  times,  we  remained  in  this  position  till 
midnight  We  then  resumed  our  march  in  Indian  file, 
calculating  that  we  should  reach  the  resting-place  of  the 
bushrangers  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  the  slumber  of  sleepers  is  most  profound. 

But  we  found  that  we  had  overrated  our  powers  of 
tracking;  we  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile  before  we 
were  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  we  had  lost  the  track,  and 
In  the  obscurity  of  the  night  we  found  it  impossible  to 
recover  it.  We  remained,  therefore,  where  we  were, 
afraid  to  light  a  fire,  lest  we  should  reveal  our  position* 
We  made  cautious  excursions  to  the  right  and  left,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  our  enemies  from  the  light  of  their  fire  j 
but  we  could  see  nothing,  and  the  night  passed  away  in 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  bivouacs  I  ever  witnessed. 
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We  contrived  the  best  supper  that  we  could  in  the  dark, 
and  those  who  could  got  some  sleep. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light  we  were  up  and  stirring,  but 
it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  we  could  recover  the  lost 
track.  The  morning  was  hazy  and  raw,  and  we  all  felt 
that  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasurable  expedition  that  we 
were  engaged  in.  I  have  often  admired  how  much 
difference  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  good  supper  make  on 
the  capabilities  of  a  man ;  it  is  in  vain  that  enthusiasm 
lends  its  aid  to  support  us  in  arduous  undertakings ;  man, 
after  all,  depends  much  on  his  physical  condition,  and  the 
old  proverb  of  an  English  soldier  being  in  the  best 
fighting  condition  after  a  good  dinner  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  test  the  truth  of. 

On  we  went  with  very  long  faces,  and  very  blue  noses, 
for  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  brook  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  not  very  deep,  to  the  border  of 
which  our  track  led.  The  walk,  or  rather  the  trot,  had 
warmed  us  up  a  bit,  and,  without  any  hesitation,  we  all 
dashed  into  it.  It  was  nearly  up  to  our  middle,  and  the 
stream  van  very  strong,  but  we  crossed  it  merrily.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  track  led  us  to  the  summit  of  a  green 
hill,  at  which  point  it  appeared  the  bushrangers  had  taken 
a  sudden  resolution,  for  the  track  now  proceeded  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  old  one,  and,  after  following  it  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon 
River. 

Here  we  were  a  little  at  fault,  for  the  stream  was  too 
deep  and  too  rapid  to  be  forded,  and  we  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  to  construct  an  extempore  canoe  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  are 
accustomed  to  do.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
was  about  sixty  yards  wide,  was  a  stock-keeper's  hut, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned,  so  desolate  and 
wretched  was  its  appearance. 

The  tracks  on  our  side  of  the  river  were  quite  fresh,  and 
it  was  evident  that  a  body  of  men  had  recently  crossed  at 
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the  spot  where  we  stood.  Our  leader  despatched  the  two 
constables  to  the  right  and  left  to  make  discoveries ;  but 
they  returned,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  with  the  report 
that  they  could  find  no  means  of  crossing  the  river^  and 
that  they  had  discovered  no  track. 

After  similar  explorations  on  all  sides,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  crossed  the 
river  at  the  point  where  we  were  standing,  but  how  they 
had  done  it  was  the  puzzle.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
living  creature  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  stock-hut, 
from  its  roofless  condition,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
things  about  it,  seemed  to  have  been  long  since  aban- 
doned. It  was  in  vain  that  we  held  a  council  of  war ;  no 
one  could  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty ;  there  was  the  deep 
river  between  us  and  oui'  enemy,  and  there  we  might  stay 
for  ever,  if  we  waited  till  it  had  done  flowing. 

"  Let  us  cross  the  river  higher  up,"  said  one,  "  till  we 
come  to  a  place  that  is  fordable." 

"Lord  bless  you!"  said  one  of  the  constables;  "you 
will  find  no  ford  on  the  Shannon.  It 's  the  noost  rumbus- 
tious river  in  the  whole  colony,  and  always  goes  ramping 
and  roaring  along  as  if  it  were  in  the  most  teriible  hurry  in 
the  world  to  get  over  the  ground.  It 's  quite  a  spec  to 
cross  it  on  horseback,  unless  your  horse  is  a  real  good  one, 
and  in  the  dry  season.  But,  what  do  I  see  there  ?  Look ! 
Don't  you  see  a  little  sort  of  a  punt  behind  those  sedges  ? 
It  is  a  punt !  Depend  upon  it,  the  bushrangers  crossed  by 
that  thing." 

We  all  gazed  anxiously ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
something  about  six  feet  long,  and  how  wide  we  could  not 
tell,  which  looked  like  an  outlandish  washing-tub  set  to 
soak,  and  which  might,  by  a  vivid  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  likened  to  a  punt. 

"  Well,"  said  the  magistrate, "  we  will  not  be  stopped  by 
the  Shannon,  or  by  anything  else,  in  doing  what  we  have 
a  mind  to.  The  horse  that  I  am  on  will  do  anything  that 
a  horse  can  do,  and  I  will  make  the  attempt.    Do  you^ 
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gentlemen,  draw  yourselves  up  so  as  to  protect  my  cross- 
ing,  in  case  of  enemies  lying  on  the  bank  opposite,  and  I 
will  try  what  Diamond  can  do." 

With  that  he  was  about  to  urge  his  horse  into  the  water^ 
when  the  constable  called  out — 

^'Stop,  sir,  stop!  You  don't  understanl  the  strength 
of  the  stream,  or  you  would  cot  attempt  to  cross  straight 
over.  You  must  go  up  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  you 
will  find  the  force  of  the  current  will  not  allow  you  to 
land  on  the  other  side  nearer  than  the  point  opposite. 
Better  say  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  up,  and  pray  take 
care  to  keep  your  horse's  head  well  up  the  stream,  or 
you  will  be  turned  over  in  no  time, " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'  for  your  counsel. 
I  always  listen  to  the  advice  of  old  hands." 

Taking  the  stream  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to 
the  right,  he  plunged  in,  taking  a  little  leap  from  the 
bank.  He  went  under  water  as  high  as  his  waist,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  for  as  he  leaped  his  horse  against 
the  stream,  the  force  of  the  current,  aided  by  the  exertions 
of  the  horse  in  an  opposite  direction,  buoyed  him  up  di- 
rectly. He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  holding  his  fowl- 
ing-piece in  his  hand  above  his  head,  so  that  his  weapon 
escaped  damage. 

The  action  and  struggle  of  the  horse,  guided  by  a  prac- 
tised hand,  were  beautiful.  The  rampant  stream  swept  on 
with  a  sort  of  fury,  as  if  ravenous  for  the  prey  upon  its 
bosom,  but  our  young  leader,  as  cool  as  if  he  was  on  the 
high  road,  with  his  fowling-piece  raised  high  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  spray  of  the  waters,  held  on  his  course,  undis- 
mayed by  the  rushing  waters. 

It  was  a  short  course  and  a  dangerous  one,  for  the  ut- 
most efibrts  of  the  noble  and  powerful  animal,  whose 
energies  were  called  forth  to  battle  the  impetuous  current 
of  the  famed  Shannon  River,  were  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  landing-place.  But  he  did 
fcach  it,  and  our  breathless  suspense  was  allayed  by  a 
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success  which,  during  its  progress,  seemed  all  but  im* 
possible. 

He  waved  his  gun  to  us  when  he  was  safe,  and  we 
replied  by  a  cheer,  forgetting  our  habitual  caution,  and 
the  necessity  of  silence  in  a  bush  expedition.  We  then 
observed  him  ascend  the  bank,  and  approach  the  ruined 
hut.  Some  argument  that  he  made  use  of  was  irresistible, 
for  presently,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  saw  a  man  emerge 
from  the  building  in  the  usual  habiliments  of  a  sojourner 
in  the  bush,  that  is,  a  kangaroo  jacket. 

This  detected  individual  proceeded  with  some  alacrity, 
partly  prompted  by  his  desire  to  assist  his  fellow-creatures 
in  crossing  the  stream,  and  partly,  I  suspected,  by  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  the  magistrate's  gun,  which  I  observed 
to  be  most  pertinaciously  pointed  at  the  head  of  this  in- 
habitant of  the  Shannon,  to  the  place  where  the  washing- 
tub  punt  was  moored  under  the  bank.  Something  that 
the  magistrate  said  to  him  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  him  redouble  his  exertions. 

Having  taken  his  place  in  the  punt,  he  proceeded  to 
creep  up  the  bank,  sometimes  propelling  his  frail  boat  by 
a  sort  of  oar,  and  sometimes  catching  hold  over  the  shrubs 
and  inequalities  of  the  bank.  Having  obtained  the  requi- 
site distance  to  enable  him  to  shoot  the  passage,  he  used 
his  paddles  with  the  most  commendable  vivacity,  stimu- 
lated, perhaps,  by  the  sight  of  a  tolerable  number  of  gun- 
barrels  ready  to  inflict  instant  punishment  on  any  vacil- 
lation or  treachery,  and  quickly  came  to  land  a  little  above 
the  spot  where  we  were  standing.  When  we  saw  this 
nondescript  species  of  craft,  we  were  amazed  at  any  one 
trusting  himself  to  such  a  speculative  attempt  at  naviga- 
tion. We  looked  at  the  punt,  and  we  looked  at  one  an- 
other, but  no  one  offered  to  take  his  seat  in  this  novel 
addition  to  the  transport  service. 

"  Now,  Worrall,**  said  one  of  the  constables  to  the  other^ 
"  you  're  the  man  to  set  the  example.  Didn't  you  cross 
the  Derwent  once  in  a  bark  canoe  when  you  were—" 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Worrall ;  "  if  I  was  a  fool 
once,  it 's  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  fool  again.  Get 
into  it  yourself  with  your  fat  carcass,  and  then  perhaps 
there  will  be  one  rojgue  less  in  the  world." 

'*  Not  cross  in  my  punt !"  said  the  Columbus  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land;  **  why  there  's  no  danger  at  all.  There 
tvaa  a  stock-keeper  last  week  who  crossed,  that  is,  who 
would  have  crossed  if  he  had  not  been  so  obstinate.  He 
uxmld  lift  up  his  head  as  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
punt,  and  of  course  it  upset,  and  I  got  a  wetting,  and  was 
very  near  losing  my  punt.  But  it  was  his  own  fault  that 
he  was  drowned.    Now,  misters,  who  comes  first  P" 

No  one  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  '*  come  first,"  and  there 
were  whisperings  about  wives  and  families,  and  the  first 
duty  of  a  man,  and  such  like.  Meanwhile  the  magistrate, 
on  the  other  side,  was  making  earnest  gestures  for  us  to 
join  him,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  to 
take  a  decisive  part,  so  I  stepped  forward  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  first  trial.  But  the  gallant  young 
Beresford  anticipated  me,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  punt,  and  the  man  of  the  river  pur- 
suing the  same  process  of  crawling  up  the  side  of  the 
stream  by  which  he  had  reached  us,  landed  him  safely  on 
the  other  side.  This  put  us  all  on  our  mettle,  and  it  was 
not  who  should  shrink  from  the  risk,  but  who  should  go 
first,  that  was  now  the  question.  I  have  often  thought 
since  of  the  hazard  of  this  crossing,  and  wondered  how  we 
escaped ;  but  so  it  was ;  we  all  crossed  over  in  safety,  and 
leaving  a  couple  of  sentinels  on  the  outside,  we  all  entered 
the  hut. 

We  were  wet,  and  cold,  and  tired.  The  sight  of  glow- 
ing embers,  therefore,  on  the  hearth  was  very  cheering. 
We  quickly  provoked  the  fire  to  a  blaze,  and  enjoyed  the 
warmth  with  unusual  satisfaction.  There  was  a  tripod  on 
the  fire,  in  which  we  immediately  made  tea  for  the  party, 
for  tea  is  always  cherished  as  the  grand  restorer  of  fatigue 
in  bush  excursions;  spirit  heats  and  debilitates,  but  tea 
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• 

refreshes  and  strengthens ;  such  is  the  experience  of  all 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  don't  know  whether  porter  or 
ale  might  not  do  as  well,  or  better ;  but  porter  and  ale  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  bush,  and  they  are  commodities  too 
bulky  to  be  carried  about  with  you ;  so  that  the  universal 
ingredient  is  tea;  and  a  rough-looking  stock-keeper,  in 
appearance  something  between  a  bear  and  a  badger,  talks 
of  his  tea  with  the  same  gusto  as  an  old  woman  at  a 
Scotch  christening.  With  tea,  then,  we  made  our  bush 
breakfast,  and  as  we  were  all  particularly  well  pleased 
with  our  own  courage  in  crossing  the  river,  we  were  in 
high  spirits. 

We  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  occupant  of  the 
hut  something  of  the  condition  and  probable  route  of  the 
bushrangers,  but  this  ambiguous  individual  protested  most 
vehemently  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  them,  and  that 
how  the  marks  of  the  footsteps  came  which  we  pointed 
out  to  him  surpassed  his  comprehension ! 

We  knew  that  this  was  a  lie,  and  some  of  us  were 
strongly  inclined  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  to  prevent  his 
giving  information  about  us ;  but  the  magistrate  prevailed 
on  us  to  postpone  this  summary  mode  of  execution  till  we 
came  back,  observing  that  shooting  was  too  good  for  him, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  come  to  be  hanged  without 
our  taking  the  trouble  to  interfere  in  expediting  so  desir- 
able a  consummation.  Having  refreshed  ourselves  and 
dried  our  clothes,  and  having  carefully  examined  our  locks 
and  ammunition,  we  proceeded  gaily  on  the  track  of  the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Arriral  at  the  great  lake— Bushrangers  at  bay-— The  Fight- 
Simultaneous  attack  of  the  Natives — Matters  remain  in  8U8« 
pense— Thoinlej  looks  out  for  a  Kangaroo  for  sapper. 

Wb  followed  the  track,  but  we  could  not  come  up  with 
the  bushrangers.  We  kept  on  for  about  twenty  miles 
over  a  rough  and  difficult  country,  crossing  the  big  river 
by  a  ford,  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tier  of  hills  too 
steep  for  a  fatigued  party  to  encounter.  Here  we  made  a 
halt  for  the  night  The  next  morning  we  continued  the 
pursuit.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  tier,  we  beheld 
in  the  bottom  before  us  the  wide  and  beautiful  lake  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Arthur's  Lake. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
morning  broke  clear  and  bright,  and  the  sharp  mountain 
air  was  exhilarating  and  exciting.  Behind  us  was  a 
romantic  country  of  undulating  hill  and  dale,  and  before 
us  were  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  great  lake.  We  were 
all  struck  with  the  impressive  character  of  the  scene,  and 
for  some  minutes  we  were  silent. 

'*How  beautiful  and  quiet  the  lake  looks,"  said  our 
leader,  **  with  the  morning  sun  lighting  it  up ;  it  seems  a 
pity  to  disturb  such  a  place  with  sounds  and  acts  of  blood 
and  battle,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  we  shall  hem  in  the 
bushrangers  on  the  borders  of  that  lake,  and  then,  when 
we  bring  them  to  bay,  we  may  prepare  for  a  desperate 
struggle.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  satisfied  your 
love  for  the  picturesquci  we  will  move  on/' 
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As  well  as  we  could  calculate,  we  were  about  four  miles 
from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  we  proceeded  at  a 
tolerably  rapid  pace,  following  the  track  of  the  bush- 
rangers till  we  came  to  its  banks.  Here,  it  seems,  they 
had  come  to  a  halt,  and  were  doubtful  how  to  proceed ; 
for  the  shore  was  much  trampled  by  men  walking  to  and 
fro.  We  did  not  stop  long,  for,  observing  that  the  track 
led  to  the  left,  we  followed  it.  It  seemed  that  the  bush- 
rangers were  undetermined  how  to  proceed,  for  they 
followed  the  winding  of  the  margin  of  the  lake  for  some 
distance,  when,  suddenly  quitting  that  course,  their  track 
led  direct  to  a  point  of  the  lake  where  some  cedar-trees 
grew  on  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  into  the  lake  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  we  proceeded,  we  observed  a  smoke  to  arise  from  the 
extremity  of  this  point,  which  we  had  no  doubt  was  the  fire 
of  the  bushrangers.  After  our  long  and  toilsome  pursuit, 
we  hailed  this  indicator  of  the  refuge  of  the  bushrangers 
with  joy  and  satisfaction,  although  with  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  the  end  was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  sharp 
and  desperate  struggle.  At  the  entrance  of  this  little  pen- 
insula we  halted,  and  our  leader>  assuming  the  air  of  one 
on  whom  rested  a  serious  responsibility,  urged  on  us  the 
importance  of  discipline,  and  the  necessity  of  attending 
strictly  to  orders  in  the  coming  conflict. 

**  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  we  are  about  to  engage  with 
men  whom  we  are  driving  to  desperation.  If  that  fire,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  indicates  the  presence  of  the  bushrangers, 
you  will  observe  that  our  approach  will  hem  them  in,  and 
that  they  will  have  no  means  of  escape  but  by  our  destruc- 
tion.   Are  you  resolved  and  ready  ?" 

"  Resolved  and  ready !"  said  Beresford,  who  had  reco- 
vered all  his  energy,  although  looking  a  little  pale  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound ;  **  do  you  think  we  have  come 
thus  far  to  shrink  back  when  the  decisive  moment  is  come? 
What  would  any  one  of  us  feel  if  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bushrangersi  and  saw  his  friends  and  neighbours 
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sneaking  off  when  it  came  to  real  blows,  and  afraid  to  go 
on  with  the  enterprise  they  had  begun  P  !»  for  one,  am 
ready  for  the  worst ;  I  haye  been  hit  onee,  but  I  have  no 
mind  to  duck  my  head  for  all  that/' 

"  We  are  all  ready  and  resolved,"  we  said  5  "  do  you 
lead  us,  and,  depend  on  it,  you  may  trust  us  as  if  we  were 
drilled  soldiers." 

'*  Then,"  said  he,  "  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  endeavour  to 
surprise  them  in  their  lurking-place.  I  think  they  don't 
suspect  they  are  followed,  or  they  would  never  have 
chosen  a  ground  from  which  they  have  no  retreat." 

"  Or,  perhaps,"  said  one,  "  they  are  confident  in  their 
strength." 

^'  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate  it  behoves  us  to  use  the 
utmost  caution  and  address  in  our  advance.  And  now,  let 
us  move  on." 

We  advanced  accordingly,  with  that  sort  of  tremulous- 
ness  produced  by  excitement,  not  fear,  which  is  apt  to 
pervade  those  on  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  exploit.  But  our 
hope  of  surprise  was  soon  shown  to  be  in  vain,  for  we  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
when  a  shot  from  behind  a  tree  warned  us  that  our 
approach  was  discovered.  This  did  not  stop  our  advance, 
however,  and  rapidly  ascending  a  green  knoll,  we  beheld 
before  us  the  party  of  bushrangers  in  battle  array.  We 
levelled  our  pieces,  but  the  voice  of  our  leader  arrested  our 
impetuosity. 

"  Stop,"  said  he ;  "  that  is  not  according  to  promise.  You 
must  not  fire  without  the  word." 

"  The  bushrangers  will  not  wait  for  the  word,"  said  one 
of  us,  for  at  that  moment  they  fired  a  volley  at  us.  Again, 
my  poor  young  friend  Beresford  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hit. 
He  dropped  to  the  ground.  Quitting  my  party,  I  ran  to 
him;  he  was  bleeding  fast.  Several  slugs  had  struck 
him  on  his  right  side ;  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  almost 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  for  the  jagged  shot  made  from 
q^lit  bullets  had  torn   him  sadly.     Without  losing   a 
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moment  ih  asking  questions,  1  contrived  to  drag  him 
behind  the  dead  trunk  of  a  tree  which  was  lying  close  to 
us.  Our  leader  lost  no  time  neither.  In  an  instant  he 
fOTmed  our  little  party  in  the  position  most  advantageous 
to  it,  by  moving  us  a  little  to  the  right. 

Our  enemies  had  not  had  time  to  load  again ;  but  they  were 
busy  ahout  it,  and  as  they  stood  in  a  position  slanting  from 
us,  the  six  shots  fired  promptly,  but  coolly,  confused  them 
not  a  little;  it  stopped  the  loading  of  more  than  one 
musket,  and  before  they  could  recover  themselves,  my 
party  of  seven  put  in  a  deliberate  fire,  for  we  were  all  used 
to  the  bush,  and  were  not  at  all  flurried.  We  now 
observed  three  of  their  men  to  drop;  but  two  got  up 
again,  one  remaining  on  the  ground,  apparently  shot 
dead.  In  the  mean  time,  Beresford's  party  were  ready 
to  fire  again,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  about  a  dozen 
shots  came  from  the  bushrangers ;  not  one  struck  us ; 
but  one  ball  struck  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  be- 
hind which  Beresford  was  lying,  and  was  stopped  by  his 
body. 

The  bushrangers  were  now  ranged  in  a  line  opposite  to 
us,  and  we  counted  thirty-one,  three  having  fallen.  Seve- 
ral of  those,  however,  who  were  standing  in  line  were 
disabled,  for  one  or  two  were  stamping  and  writhing  with 
pain,  and  we  saw  one  man  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  left 
and,  and  with  his  right  arm  hanging  down,  and  seem- 
ingly rendered  useless  by  a  shot.  There  was  one  man 
among  the  bushrangers  whom  we  could  not  help  noticing 
and  admiring.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw; 
Tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  muscular,  his  whole  form 
denoted  great  strength,  combined  with  great  activity. 
He  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  his  party,  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber, and  quite  regardless  of  the  shots  that  flew  about 
him.  As  the  two  parties  were  not  above  a  hundred  yards 
distant  from  each  other,  we  occasionally  heard  his  voice 
encouraging  his  men. 
<<  Fire  away,  my  hearties/*  he  cried  out,  while  he  was 
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reloading  his   musket  with  all  diligence,-— '' fire  awayi 
better  die  by  a  musket-ball  than  a  rope." 

Wth  that  I  saw  him  deliberately  examine  the  pan  of 
his  piece.    He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  its  appearance, 
for  he  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 
Stooping  down  to  the  grdund,  he  picked  up  a  little  twig 
or  stiff  straw,  and  coolly  cleared  the  touchhole  of  its  ob- 
struction.   He  then  primed  the  pan  quickly,  but  without 
hurry,  from  his  powder-horn,  and  putting  his  musket  to 
his  shoulder,  pointed  it  here  and  there  among  us,  as  if 
seeking  for  the  best  mark.    He  was  not  long  in  finding 
one.    The  magistrate,  who  was  on  horseback,  formed  a 
conspicuous  object    The  other  two  on  horseback  were 
behind  us  among  some  trees,  to  guard  against  a  surprise 
from  the  natives.    I  saw  the  bushranger  take  a  quick  and 
steady  aim,  and  immediately  after,  a  cry  from  our  leader 
made  me  fear  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect.    It  was  cer- 
tainly a  capital  shot ;  it  went  through  his  hat,  and  knocked 
it  off. 

**  Everybody  seems  to  have  a  spite  against  my  hat,"  said 
the  magistrate ;  "  the  natives  sent  a  spear  through  it  the 
other  day,  and  now  these  rascals  have  put  a  bullet  through 
it.    Any  more  of  this  fun  will  spoil  my  best  hat.    Keep 
up  your  fire,"  said  he  to  me  and  my  party.    "  This  bit  of 
a  scrimmage  is  no  joke,  gentlemen.    Fire  coolly,  and  take 
aim  at  a  particular  man.    They  are  double  our  numbers, 
but  we  have  the  advantage  of  position.    Who  is  that  man 
in  front  ?  There  he  is,  going  to  fire  again ; — he  has  fired, 
and  one  of  you  is  down.    This  is  a  bad  job,"  said  he  to 
the  wounded  man,  "  but  we  can't  help  it    But  what  do  I 
see  behind  us  ?    The  natives !    By  George !  they  are  on 
us !    Look  out  for  the  spears !  and  keep  steady,  for  God's 
Bake. — Now  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives  indeed.    Keep 
steady,  and  fire  quick.    Keep  it  up-*keep  it  up !    Show  a 
firm  front,  and  I  with  the  other  two  horses  will  make  a 
rush  at  them.'' 
We  heard  the  natives  at  our  back  uttering  loud  cries 
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and  screams,  and  inciting  one  another  to  close  with  us. 
I  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  iny  own  work,  for  we  were 
almost  tired  with  loading  and  firing,  and  another  shot 
from  the  bushrangers  tore  open  the  left  arm  of  one  of  our 
party. 

The  yells  of  the  natives  now  liecame  louder  and  fiercer, 
and  the  fire  of  the  bushrangers  became  quicker,  and  I 
thought  I  observed  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
rush  at  us  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  natives. 

Spears  now  fell  thick  among  us,  and  I  thought  a  crisis 
had  come  which  would  settle  the  fight  without  any  more 
long  shots,  when  suddenly  I  saw  our  leader  with  the  two 
other  horsemen  dash  in  among  the  natives,  and  slash 
away  with  their  swords.  They  had  served  in  the  yeo- 
manry in  England,  and  understood  the  use  of  the  broad* 
sword  well,  and  every  cut  told  on  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
natives.  The  waddies  were  of  no  use  against  the  broad-^ 
Swords  of  horsemen,  and  their  slight  spears  were  not 
strong  enough  to  serve  as  pikes,  so  that  they  were  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  sabres. 

If  it  had  been  among  trees,  the  horsemen  would  have 
stood  no  chance  against  such  a  body  of  natives;  they 
would  have  been  riddled  like  sieves  by  their  spears,  with- 
out being  able  to  get  a  cut  at  them ;  but  in  the  plain  the 
horsemen  had  all  the  advantage,  for  the  natives  were 
afraid  of  the  horses  as  much  as  of  the  riders,  and  finding 
themselves  unexpectedly  assailed  in  that  fashion,  they  were 
for  a  little  while  panic-struck,  and  incapable  of  resistance. 
They  soon  found  the  use  of  their  legs,  however,  and  they 
scampered  off  like  deer  across  the  little  plain  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  peninsula.  The  horsemen  followed  them 
for  some  distance,  and  then  returned  towards  ur.  In  the 
mean  while  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 

We  had  at  this  time  seven  of  our  men  disabled,  and 
about  thirteen  of  the  bushrangers  were  in  the  same  eon* 
dition.  But  this  increased  the  odds  against  us;  for  we 
were  now  only  six,  and  with  our  three  friends  on  horse* 
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back  nine,  against  twenty-one.  But  we  had  the  advantage 
of  position^  and  we  had  got  rid  of  the  natives ;  but  the 
hazard  seemed  desperate. 

I  now  observed  the  magistrate  with  his  two  companions 
to  the  left  of  the  bushrangers.  They  had  sheathed  their 
swords,  and  unslung  th%  double-barrel  fowling-pieces 
which  they  carried  at  their  backs.  All  this  did  not  take 
long  in  occurrence,  though  it  requires  many  words  to 
relate.  They  immediately  fired  at  the  bushrangers  and 
hit  two  of  them.  This  move  evidently  puzzled  the  enemy ; 
but  their  leader  soon  formed  his  party  to  meet  it.  Some 
of  them  faced  about  and  fired,  and  one  of  the  horses  was 
hit,  as  I  observed  by  its  plunging  about. 

The  fire  of  the  horsemen,  however,  sensibly  relieved 
us  from  the  shots  of  the  enemy,  and  our  little  party  of  six 
now  redoubled  their  fire,  and  the  bushrangers  began  to 
waver  and  show  signs  of  unsteadiness.  It  was  plain  that 
their  weapons  were  not  in  the  same  state  of  efficiency  as 
ours,  for  although  they  all  had  pieces  of  some  description, 
their  fire  was  slack  and  un  frequent,  while  everyone  of  our 
barrels  told ;  besides,  we  were  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  which  most  of  the  bushrangers  were  not.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  too,  that  they  were  fearful  of  expending 
all  their  ammunition,  which  they  would  have  a  difficulty 
in  replacing. 

This  and  other  reasons  combining  caused  them  to  slacken 
their  fire.  Their  fire-arms,  too,  for  want  of  proper  clean- 
ing, and  from  the  damp  of  the  bush,  became  every  minute 
more  and  more  unserviceable,  and  all  the  while  we  were 
pelting  them  with  our  shots,  sheltered  by  the  trees  behind 
which  we  fought 

Once  I  thought  they  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  to 
a  rush,  and  the  result  might  have  been  fatal  to  us.  They 
gathered  themselves  up  in  a  compact  body,  and  the  leader 
led  them  about  fifty  paces  towards  us  at  a  running  pace, 
but  at  this  distance  our  volley  told  fearfully.  We  fired 
plump  into  the  midst  of  them,  at  about  fifty  yards'  dis- 
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tance,  while  the  horsemen  gave  them  the  contents  of 
three  barrels  on  their  left. 

This  was  enough  for  them.  Five  fell — two  got  up  again, 
and  three  remained  on  the  ground.  They  now  broke,  and 
ran  away  over  the  little  plain.  Their  leader  was  the  last 
to  run.  He  turned  round,  anffl  levelling  his  musket,  gave 
us  a  parting  shot.  This  was  the  only  shot  that  came  close 
to  me,  to  my  knowledge,  during  this  bloody  fight.  The 
ball  struck  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tree  behind  which  I 
was  standing  loading  my  piece ;  it  knocked  off  the  end  of 
my  ramrod,  which  in  the  act  of  ramming  projected  of 
course  beyond  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  thought  it  an  odd 
shot,  but  I  was  too  satisfied  that  it  did  not  knock  ofi*  me,  to 
make  any  remark  about  it  at  that  time. 

I  thought  the  horsemen  would  have  pursued  the  bush- 
rangers as  they  were  running  off,  but,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  they  galloped  towards  us. 

"Keep  where  you  are,  gentlemen,"  said  our  leader. 
"  Don't  let  the  bushrangers  see  how  we  are  reduced  in 
number.  On  the  plain  they  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  us,  and  they  might  turn  and  defeat  us.  We  must  be 
content  with  what  we  have  done,  and  think  ourselves  well 
off.  And  now  for  our  wounded  friends:  where  is  the 
surgeon  ?" 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  us  that  was  hit  j  he  is  lying 
on  the  other  side  of  that  mimosa  tree." 

"That's  unlucky;  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Let  us  see — how  many  of  us  remain  fit  for  service  P" 

Six  of  us  stood  forward. 

"  Here  are  six,  and  that  with  myself  and  my  two  com* 
panions  on  horseback,  makes  nine,  out  of  eighteen.  A 
melancholy  deficit.  But  with  our  small  numbers  it  would 
be  madness  to  force  a  close  conflict  with  desperate  men. 
We  must  take  counsel  what  to  do.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  show  a  bold  front.  I  did  not  expect,  I  must  confess, 
that  the  bushrangers  would  fight  so  well ;  but  they  are 
desperate,  and  they  feel  that  their  alternative  is  a  halter«'' 
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We  all  thonght  that  our  situation,  with  the  bushrangeis 
in  superior  numbers  on  one  side,  and  with  the  natives  on 
the  other,  was  desperate  indeed.  We  felt  as  doomed  men ; 
but,  unwilling  to  give  up  our  lives  without  a  struggle,  and 
retreat  being  now  as  dangerous  as  to  stand  where  we  were 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  our  forsaking  our 
wounded  companions — we  determined  to  sell  our  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  We  therefore  drew  ourselves  up  in 
three  parties  of  two  each,  posted  behind  the  trees. 

In  this  position  we  stood  for  about  half  an  hour  without 
any  signs  of  further  attempts  from  the  bushrangers;  they 
had  ceased  firing,  and  so  had  we ;  and  presently  afterwards 
they  retired  behind  a  green  ridge  about  a  hundred  yards 
behind  them,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

During  the  fight,  we  had  seen  nothing  of  our  friend 
whom  the  bushrangers  had  taken  with  them  from  the 
Clyde,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  the  urgent  necessity  of 
defeating  them  and  of  defending  our  own  lives,  we  had 
almost  forgotten  that  his  rescue  was  a  principal  reason  for 
our  pursuit  of  the  bushrangers.  The  horsemen  now  did 
good  service ;  they  served  as  patroles  to  guard  our  little 
party  from  surprise  to  the  right  and  left,  and  one  of  them 
made  occasional  excursions  to  the  rear,  to  look  after  the 
natives,  but  it  seemed  they  had  had  enough  of  it  for  the 
present. 

Relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  an  immediate 
attack,  we  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  wounded. 
They  had  contrived  to  drag  themselves  behind  the  big 
hollow  log  of  the  tree  where  I  had  placed  poor  Beresford, 
and  we  were  relieved  to  find  them  all  still  living. 

The  course  of  the  conflict  had  drawn  us  more  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  excitement  and  the  noise  of  the  firing 
we  had  not  been  able  to  pay  attention  to  those  who  were 
hit ;  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  defend  ourselves 
from  being  massacred  by  the  numbers  against  us.  It  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  us,  therefore,  to  find  the  surgeon, 
with  a  bloody  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  as  busy 
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as  possible  with  his  patients.  Daring  his  sqfotini  in  the 
colony,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
never,  he  said,  had  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  gain* 
ing  experience  in  gun-shot  wounds. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  notwithstanding  our  distress 
and  peril,  and  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  wounded,  that  his 
professional  gratification  at  the  sight  of  such  a  variety  of 
lacerations,  acted  like  a  charm  on  his  own  wound.  Planting 
the  two  horsemen,  and  two  on  foot  as  sentinels,  we  bent 
all  our  attention  to  the  care  of  our  suffering  companions. 

There  was  plenty  of  water  at  no  great  distance;  we 
fetched  some,  and  it  refreshed  them  greatly.  The  surgeon 
was  sadly  troubled,  however,  at  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  for  there  were  three  of  them  in 
a  bad  way,  and  he  feared  the  cold,  frosty  air  of  the  lakes 
would  be  too  sharp  for  the  sick,  and  we  had  doubts  about 
the  prudence  of  lighting  a  fire.  In  this  occupation  the 
remainder  of  the  day  wore  away,  when  I  saw  our  four 
dogs  coming  to  us. 

I  was  startled  at  first,  for  really  I  had  never  missed  them, 
the  fighting  and  firing  having  put  everything  else  out  of 
my  head.  Hector  came  up  to  me  with  a  meaning  air,  as  I 
thought,  and  I  looked  at  his  chops,  and  saw  that  he  had 
assisted  in  the  killing  of  a  kangaroo  not  long  before ;  the 
other  dogs  looked  significantly  about  something,  but  they 
kept  in  the  rear  of  Hector,  paying  a  sort  of  deference  to 
his  superior  sagacity  and  favour.  It  struck  me  that  a 
kangaroo  steamer,  if  we  could  venture  to  make  a  fire  to 
cook  it,  would  be  no  bad  thing  in  our  present  circunio 
stances,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  after  it,  if  it  did 
not  lead  me  too  far. 

"Take  my  horse,"  said  the  magistrate;  "if  you  should 
fall  in  with  the  natives,  he  will  save  you  from  a  spearing, 
and  I  '11  stay  to  help  the  surgeon.  He  wants  some  splints, 
he  says,  for  Worrairs  arm,  but  there's  no  surgical  instru- 
ment-maker with  a  shop  hereabouts,  I  fancy." 

"I  have  it/'  said  the  surgeon,  "I  have  it;  where 'a 
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your  axeP"  said  he  to  the  other  constable ;  "here,  Tucker, 
ehop  me  a  strip  of  bark  from  this  tree.    That 's  right ; 
that 's  a  capital  piece.    Here,"  said  he,  cutting  some  lon- 
gitudinal slips  in  it,  "  here 's  a  beautiful  cradle  for  a 
wounded  arm !    This  is  another  wrinkle  for  me  !    I  never 
thought,  when  I  was  serving  my  time  in  Aberdeen,  that  I 
should  have  to  invent  splints  from  the  bark  of  a  gum-tree 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land!     Now,  my  man,  it's  almost 
worth  while  to  get  one's  arm  shattered  a  bit  to  have  it 
done  up  so  nicely;  that's  it;  don't  wince,  man;  stop, 
give  me  a  pocket-handkerchief,  one  of  you,  or  something; 
there — that  will  make  a  nice  soft  bed  for  it.    A  little  water 
do  you  want?" 
**  Couldn't  you  put  a  little  brandy  in  it  ?" 
''No — no  brandy;  inflammation,  you  know,  and  all  that. 
And  now  for  the  others.    Well,  to  be  sure,  I  have  enough 
to  do  with  you  all.    Where  have  you  been  hurt,"   said 
he,  "  Mr.  Nicholls  P" 
"  Here,  on  the  right  side.    I  feel  very  faint." 
"  I  see ;  but  we  must  get  out  the  ball ;  it  isn't  deep  in. 
How  to  do  it,  though  —that  is  the  question — for  I  have  not 
got  the  tools  with  me." 
"  I  've  got  a  cork-screw,"  said  Worrall. 
"  A  cork-screw  \    Why,  I  never  did  hear  of  balls  being 
extracted  by  a  cork-screw ;  but — " 
Nicholls  groaned. 

Seeing  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  in  this  difficulty,  and 
thinking  that  the  meat  would  be  a  help  to  us,  I  slung  my 
fowling-piece  behind  me,  and  throwing  the  horse's  bridle 
over  my  arm,  I  set  off  in  search  of  the  kangaroo.  I  first 
did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  for  my  young 
friend  Beresford.  His  left  arm  had  been  shattered  by  a 
ball,  and  he  was  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
The  surgeon,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  but  who, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  made  no  distinction, 
helping  those  first  who  most  wanted  assistance,  now  took 
Beresford's  case  in  hand,  and  our  mutual  friend,  the  magis- 
trate,  gave  him  ail  the  aid  he  could  think  of. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Hector  points  st  unexpected  game — Thornley  meets  with  a  party 
of  Soldiers — His  joy  thereat — His  disappointment  thereon — His 
lamentable  predicament— His  fortunate  escape  from  a  pistol- 
bullet — His  release — A  letter  from  his  Wife — The  Bushiangers 
escape  to  an  Island  in  the  lAke — Melancholy  news  from  the 
Clyde— Thornley  resolves  to  return  home. 

The  (lay  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  I  judged  there  was  a 
good  hour  and  a  half's  -daylight.    I  saw  there  was  some- 
thing in  Hector's  manner  more  than  usual,  but  I  set  it 
down  to  the  recent  scrimmage  with  the  natives,  and  the 
firing.     I  bid  him  "  Go  show !"    He  trotted  on,  and  at 
about  half  a  mile's  distance  he  brought  me  to  the  dead 
kangaroo,  lying  not  far  from  the  lake.    I  did  not  wait  to 
cut  it  up,  but  threw  it  as  it  was  across  the  saddle,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  my  friends,  but  Hector  exhibited  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  go  back,  and  ran  on  a  little  way 
in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come  from  the  Clyde. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  his  ways,  and  knowing  the 
wonderful  instinct  of  the  dog,  I  was  uneasy ;  my  mind 
being  full  of  the  fear  of  natives  being  at  hand.    But  the 
signs  he  gave  were  not  the  signs  of  natives  ;  they  meant 
something  else.    The  bushrangers,  I  knew,  were  behind 
me,  and  that  they  could  not  pass  our  little  party  without 
Sin  alarm  being  given.    **Well,"   thought  I,   "the  dog 
knows  something  that  he  seems  to  think  I  ought  to  know 
too.    I  '11  follow  him  a  little  way  at  any  rate ;"  so  I  threw 
down  the  kangaroo  from  th&  horse,  and  moimted. 
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Hector  seemed  pleased  at  this,  and  knowing  that  I  could 
keep  up  with  him  on  horseback,  he  cantered  off  at  a  pretty 
good  pace,  keeping  the  track  by  which  we  had  reached 
the  lake.  When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile,  I  stopped ; 
but  Hector  still  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  proceed. 
"  Well,  Hector,*'  said  I,  "  I  '11  trust  you,  but  I  can't  under- 
stand what  you  are  at ;  if  it  is  to  go  home  that  you  're 
trying  for,  that  won't  do."  The  other  three  dogs  had  staid 
by  the  kangaroo,  which  I  had  thrown  on  the  ground,  so 
that  I  was  alone  with  Hector. 

We  had  proceeded  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  I  had  gone  far  enough,  when  Hec- 
tor suddenly  stopped,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  pointing 
at  game.  "  What 's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  thought  I.  "  Is  it 
an  emu  that  the  dog  has  been  bringing  me  to  P  It 's 
worth  a  shot,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  fat  j  but  I  must 
be  wary !"  I  got  off  my  horse,  which  I  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
advanced  stealthily  in  the  direction  to  which  Hector 
pointed.  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  twenty  steps^ 
when,  to  my  surprise,  and  I  must  confess,  exceeding  fear, 
a  quick  sharp  voice  cried  out — 
"  Who  goes  there  P" 

"  More  bushrangers,"  thought  I ;  "  now  I  'm  in  for  it !" 
"  Who  goes  there  P"  repeated  the  voice,  and  I  heard  the 
well-known  click  of  the  cocking  of  a  musket ;  it  came 
from  the  direction  of  a  thicket  close  by.    I  looked,  and 
saw  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  projecting  just  beyond  the 
leaves.     I  was  in  a  terrible  fright 
"  A  friend,"  said  I  in  a  hurry. 
"Stand,  friend;  if  you  move,  I  fire!" 
"I'm  doner  thought  I;  "it's  all  over!    I  shall  be 
made  a  target  of  by  these  rascals,  and  there 's  the  lake 
handy  by  to  throw  me  into  afterwards  1'' 

As  these  horrible  thoughts  crossed  me,  I  heard  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  shouldering  of  arms  together  by 
drilled  soldiers,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  sergeant's 
party  showed  themselves  in  line  to  the  left  of  the  thicket. 
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** Hurrah!"  said  I,  jumping  about  in  delight;  '*well 
done,  Hector!' 

<*  Hurrah !  What  the  devil  is  the  man  hurrahing 
about  P*'  said  the  sergeant.  "  I  've  a  notion,  my  friend, 
that  the  next  caper  you  cut  will  be  from  a  tight  rope. 
Secure  him !  Present  1  There,  you  see,  resistance  is  of 
no  use.  The  rascal  has  got  a  beautiful  fowling-piece  with 
him,  stolen,  of  course,  from  some  unfortunate  settler.'' 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  about  P*'  said  I ;  "  you  're 
mistaken " 

'*No  mistake  at  all.  There,  tie  his  arms  behind  his 
back — a  little  tighter.  Two  file,  present  at  him.  Now, 
my  friend,  lead  us  on  to  where  your  other  blackguards  are 

nestling,  or  by ,  you  shall  have  a  couple  of  the  most 

beautiful  balls  through  your  rascally  body  that  ever  were 
cast  by  the  king*s  commissioners.  Lead  on — I  say  !  you 
won't!  Fix  your  bayonets,  and  touch  him  up  behind. 
Ah,  that  makes  him  move !" 

"  Holloa !"  said  I,  "  none  of  that  fun ;  I  'm  not  a  bush- 
ranger,  I  'm  after  them  myself.    I  'm  a  gentleman !" 

The  laugh  that  the  soldiers  set  up  at  this  assumption  of 
dignity  made  the  woods  ring  again. 

"  A  gentleman !  a  beautiful  gentleman  you  are,  ar'n't 
youP  It's  a  pity  you  hav'n't  got  a  glass,  to  see  how  a 
gentleman  looks  when  he  has  taken  to  bushranging !" 

It  struck  me  then  for  the  first  time,  that  my  appearance 
might  well  lead  the  soldiers  wrong  as  to  the  personal  con- 
sideration which  was  due  to  my  standing  in  the  colony.  I 
had  on  my  bush-dress,  which  was  dirtied  and  stained  with 
travel,  and  my  hands,  face,  and  clothes  were  smeared  with 
the  blood  of  my  wounded  companions,  whom  I  had 
recently  been  assisting.  In  addition  to  these  unfavourable 
indications,  my  beard  was  of  three  days'  growth,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  presented  a  capital  like* 
ness  of  a  hunted  bushranger  to  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers. 

I  might  have  laughed  at  my  ludicrous  position  if  it  had 
not  been  so  dangerous,  for  the  two  soldiers  behind  me^ 
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with  cocked  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  sharpened  up  for  my  especial  accommodation, 
kept  their  fingers,  as  I  observed,  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
sight,  on  their  triggers,  ready  to  treat  me  with  the  contents 
of  their  barrels  at  the  least  sign  from  their  commander;  and 
soldiers,  I  well  knew,  were  not  very  particular  about  shoot- 
ing a  bushranger  in  the  bush,  and  taken,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  in  flagrante  delicto.  I  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  my 
excessive  perturbation  was  visible  to  the  men. 

"Look  at  the  sneaking  hound,"  said  the  sergeant; 
"  what  a  desperate  funk  the  coward  is  in  just  at  the  chance 
of  being  shot  I  Be  steady,  my  men,  don't  shoot  him  if 
you  can  help  it.    Now,  my  beauty,  use  your  stumps." 

"  I  *11  take  you,"  said  I,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  eager- 
ness, **  to  where  you  will  find  the  bushrangers — and — " 
"  Oh — you  will,  will  you  ?    You  're  a  nice  fellow  for  a 
bushranger!    A  pretty  blackguard  you— to  betray  your 
comrades  1" 

"  I  don't  betray  anybody,"  said  I.    "  I " 

"  Hold  your  jaw,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  and  get  on,  or  you 
shall  have  another  spur  from  behind ;  and  take  care  you 
don't  think  of  betraying  us,  or  you  '11  regret  it  as  long  as 
you  live, — though  that  wouldn't  be  long,  you  may  depend 
on  it.  And — ^hold  your  jaw,"  again  said  he,  seeing  I 
wanted  to  speak — "  lead  us  to  your  comrades  in  silence ; 
we  don't  want  you  to  give  em  notice  of  our  coming  by 
your  blackguard  and  treacherous  tongue." 

Compelled  thus  to  be  silent,  with  my  arms  tied  behind 
my  back,  if  I  had  been  inclined  to  philosophize,  I  might 
have  mused  on  the  instability  of  human  afikirs ;  but  my 
contemplations  were  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  my  horse 
with  his  bridle  hooked  over  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"O,  ho!"  cried  out  my  tormentor,  ''bushrangers  ride 
a-horseback  now-a-days,  do  they  P  The  Clyde  magistrate's 
horse,  by  George !  You  infernal  rascal !  you  've  shot  the 
magistrate,  that's  clear ;  and  here 's  his  gun  that  you  stole. 
Don't  speak;  we  want  none  of  your  lies.    Williams,  lead 
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the  horse.  Oh!  the  villain,  to  shoot  a  magistrate!  A 
bushranger  to  shoot  a  magistrate!!  That  deserves 
double  hanging !  Now,  don't  attempt  to  gin^e  us  any  of 
your  jaw,  or  we  11  gag  you  in  no  time.  Prick  him  up 
behind  if  he  speaks.  A  murdering  bushranger  is  not 
going  to  come  over  us,  at  any  rate." 

"A  pretty  situation,*'  thought  I,  "for  an  old  Surrey 
farmer  and  middle-aged  gentleman  to  be  in !  After  I 
have  escaped  being  shot  by  the  bushrangers,  it  seems  that 
I  am  now  more  likely  to  be  summarily  executed  by  a 
8ergeant*s  party  of  soldiers !  Well,  this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  will  ever  go  a-hunting  of  bushrangers — that's 
certain." 

All  this  I  said  to  myself,  for  the  terrible  sergeant  had  his 
eye  on  me,  and  I  feared  that  if  I  opened  my  lips  I  might 
have  a  couple  of  balls  through  my  body,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  points  of  the  bayonets,  the  smart  of  whose  application 
was  uncommonly  disagreeable. 

In  this  trim  we  marched  on.  I  looked  round  for 
Hector,  but  he  had  disappeared.  After  a  three  miles* 
march,  we  came  to  the  dead  kangaroo,  which  the  dogs,  for 
some  reason,  had  abandoned. 

"  Here 's  their  dinner,"  said  the  sergeant  j  "  and  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  venison  it  is.  We  are  right  on  the  track, 
I  see;  there  it  leads.  We  are  not  f»r  from  the  rascals 
now,  I  'm  thinking.  What  says  our  honest  friend  here  ? 
He  nods  his  head.  He's  wise.  (Here  I  rubbed  myself 
against  a  tree  at  the  place  where  I  felt  the  smart  of  the 
bayonet.)  Oh~I  see,  he  knows  how  to  take  a  hint 
Now  for  the  kangaroo.  Johnson,  you're  a  clever  chap 
with  your  knife.    Just  divide  him  at  the  loins  here." 

"  How  shall  we  carry  him  P"  said  one. 

"Put  it  on  the  horse,  to  be  sure,"  said  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

"  On  the  horse !"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  no,  you  would 
not  dirty  the  magistrate's  saddle  that  way.  But, — eh !  it 
is  dirty  already,  and  with  blood,  too!    That's  the  poor 
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magistrate's  blood!  Oh,  you  murdering  villains— won't 
you  catch  it  for  this  P  Here — stick  the  kangaroo  on  his 
shoulders,  and  let  him  carry  it  for  us.  Not  a  word !  Let 
him  feel  the  point  of  your  bayonet,  Steadman — that's 
enough  I  Why,  it  makes  him  dance  with  the  kangaroo  on 
his  shoulders.  Now  for  it — move  on,  my  men,  and  keep 
awake — there 's  mischief  near,  by  this  blackguard's  looks, 
I  'm  thinking." 

I  was  straining  my  eyes  to  endeavour  to  discover  some 
sign  of  friendly  help  to  release  me  from  ray  very  disagree- 
able situation,  and  it  was  my  gaze  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  vigilant  sub-officer.  But  it  was  now  getting 
dark,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the  dim  and 
thick  foliage  of  the  cedar-trees,  and  the  wide  and  cold 
looking  expanse  of  the  dreary  lake.  The  sergeant  took 
the  lead  on  the  track  by  which  I,  with  my  companions,  in 
the  morning,  had  followed  the  bushrangers  to  their  retreat, 
and  we  presently  entered  the  neck  of  land  at  the  extremity 
of  which  we  had  hemmed  them  in. 

"  A  likely  place  for  a  nest  of  vipers  to  lurk  in,"  said  the 
talkative  sergeant,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  what  do  I  see 
there?  Halt!  Steadman,  take  two  file,  and  examine 
that  odd-looking  lump  there." 

Steadman  departed,  and  reported  in  military  style, — 

"  It's  a  dead  native ;  he's  been  slashed  all  to  pieces  with 
broadswords.  He  's  quite  warm,  and  seems  only  just 
dead." 

"Broadswords!  natives!  oh,  the  cruel  villains,  they 
have  been  killing  the  natives  to  boil  them  down  for  their 
fat  to  make  bush-candles !  What  a  horrid  set  I  But  now, 
silence !  no  more  talking ;  let  no  man  speak  a  word.  We 
can't  be  far  off  from  the  villains,  for  this  neck  of  land 
doesn't  stretch  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  lake ; 
80  now,  my  men,  be  awake,  for  we  shall  have  a  brush  pre- 
sently. Now,  my  friend  with  the  kangaroo,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  to  gag  you ;  we  can't  have  our  precious  lives 
put  ia  Jeopardy  by  your  treachery.    Open  your  mouthy 
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yoa  blackguard,  or  I  '11  wrench  it  open  with  the  end  of 
my  firelock.  There,  now  you  're  quite  comfortable— so 
move  on." 

We  moved  on  accordingly,  leaving  the  horse  tied  to  a 
tree  in  silence,  and  in  Indian  file,  the  wary  old  sergeant 
using  every  art  to  surprise  without  being  surprised.  It 
was  nearly  dark,  so  that  we  came  on  one  of  our  horsemen 
who  was  standing  sentinel  without  his  perceiving  us,  so 
silent  and  cautious  were  our  movements.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  at  not  many  yards'  distance,  we  halted ;  but  the  sen- 
tiners  horse  was  aware  of  our  approach  before  the  less 
acute  senses  of  his  master  had  distinguished  us.  He 
snorted  and  betrayed  our  advance.  The  horseman  imme- 
diately fired  one  of  his  pistols  at  us,  and  galloped  ofi*  to 
give  the  alarm. 

The  hind-quarters  of  the  kangaroo  on  my  shoulder, 
being  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  party,  attracted 
the  attention,  I  presume,  of  the  horseman,  for  the  pistol- 
shot  struck  one  of  the  thigh-bones  of  the  animal,  and  the 
legs  being  tied  tight  to  my  person,  the  shock  knocked  me 
and  my  burthen  down. 

"  There  *s  a  shot  that  has  robbed  the  gallows,"  said  the 
sergeant.    "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  men ;  take  it  coolly." 

They  had  not  advanced  many  paces,  however,  before 
they  were  confronted  by  the  magistrate,  with  all  our  party 
who  could  act.  I  could  just  distinguish  them  as  I  lay  on 
the  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  preparation  for  mutual  at- 
tack. The  steady  discipline,  however,  of  the  military, 
and  their  habitual  coolness  in  danger,  saved  both  parties 
from  a  murderous  discharge. 

**  We  are  a  party  of  soldiers,"  said  the  sergeant,  "and 
we  are  too  strong  for  you.  You  had  better  surrender,  and 
trust  to  the  governor's  mercy." 

"  Hurrah !"  cried  out  the  supposed  bushrangers. 

"  Hurrah !"  said  the  cool  old  sergeant,  almost  inclined 
to  be  offended  at  this  apparent  insult  to  his  dignity.  "  Hur- 
rah !  You  're  very  fond  of  hurrahing,  my  fine  fellows.  The 
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first  thing  that  other  chap  that  one  of  you  has  just  shot 
said  was  hurrah !  hut  I  *m  thinking '• 

**  It 's  all  right/'  said  a  voice  I  was  glad  to  hear ;  "  we 
are  friends  I" 

**  The  magistrate  of  the  Clyde !  Well,  I  *m  glad  you 
are  safe,  hut  I  hoped  you  were  bushrangers.  The  Lord 
forgive  me,  I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake  with  the 
other  man/' 

"  What  man  P  what  do  you  mean  P" 

"Why,  we  got  hold  of  a  terribly  ill  looking  chap,  I 
must  say— one  of  the  most  ferociousest*looking  hush- 
rangers  I  ever  set  eyes  on;  and  we  were  bringing  him 
along  with  us,  when  your  sentinel,  I  suppose  he  was,  fired 
off  his  piece  and  shot  him.  But  I  hope  there 's  no  harm 
done." 

"It's  Thornley,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  magistrate; 
**  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  he 's  not  far  off." 

My  friends  immediately  came  to  seek  me  in  a  body.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  they  could  pitch  upon  the  spot 
where  I  lay,  for  being  gagged  I  was  not  able  to  respond 
to  their  inquiries.  At  last,  however,  they  found  me,  and 
as  it  was  dark,  in  a  seemingly  desperate  plight.  Wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  kangaroo,  which  was  bound  tight  to  me, 
and  with  my  arms  tied  behind  my  back,  and  gagged,  the 
only  signs  of  life  that  I  gave  was  by  low  and  hollow  groans. 

"He  is  almost  gone,  poor  fellow,"  said  my  friends; 
"  but  let  us  release  him  from  his  bonds." 

They  untied  my  arms,  and  loosened  the  fastening  of  the 
kangaroo,  and  feeling  about  my  face,  they  discovered  that 
I  was  gagged.  I  was  quickly  relieved  from  this  stopper ; 
and  the  first  thing,  I  remember,  that  I  said  was,  "  Take 
care  of  the  kangaroo ;  it's  the  finest  haunch  I  ever  saw, 
and  we  shall  want  it  for  supper." 

"Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "you  can't  be  very  bad 
after  all,  if  you  are  wanting  your  supper.  Come,  tell  us 
all  about  it." 
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I  told  them  how  I  was  mistaken  for  a  bushranger,  not 
forgetting  the  hint  d  posteriori  which  the  soldiers  had 
given  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  so  that  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  mistake.  I  believe  that  I  nar- 
rated this  part  of  my  mishap  so  ruefully,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  resist  the  temptation  to  laugh  at  the 
mingled  danger  and  drollery  of  my  position,  and  then  and 
there  they  set  up  such  a  burst  of  merriment  as  must  have 
startled  and  astonished  the  bushrangers  if  they  were 
within  hearing.  Being  now  confident  in  our  strength,  by 
this  addition  to  our  numbers  of  the  party  of  military,  we 
lighted  a  fire  and  cooked  the  kangaroo  after  the  usual 
bush  fashion. 

**  Thornley,"  the  magistrate  began  to  say 

"  Thornley !"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  I  Ve  a  letter  for  that 
gentleman.  Sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  sir,  but 
your  house  and  farm  have  been  burned  down.  But  this 
letter  will  tell  you  all.  There  is  another  for  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Beresford — here  it  is.  Oh,  sorry  to  see 
you've  been  hit,  sir;  but  it's  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  it.  Here — let  me  hold  this  piece  of  lighted  wood 
near  you,  that  you  may  see  to  read  it." 

Availing  myself  of  the  same  light,  I  read,  with  an 
anguish  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
express,  the  following  letter : — 

"Dearest  Husband, — The  sad  misfortune  that  has 
befallen  us,  and  the  fright  and  cold  of  the  night,  have  so 
shaken  me  that  I  can  scarcely  write  to  you,  and  the  sol- 
diers cannot  wait  long  for  my  letter,  as  they  are  in  a 
hurry  to  go  after  the  bushrangers.  Thank  God!  there 
are  no  lives  lost,  but  the  house  is  burned  down  to  the 
ground,  and  almost  everything  that  was  in  it.  The 
large  wheat  stack,  they  tell  me,  is  burning  now.  How 
the  fire  began  I  do  not  know.  Dick  let  the  horses  out 
of  the  stable,  so  that  they  were  saved,  but  the  saddles  and 
all  the  harness  are  burned  or  spoiled. 
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**  The  cattle  were  got  out  of  the  stock-yard  in  time ;  but 
the  home  flock  of  merinos  is  dispersed  in  the  bush.  The 
wind  was  very  high,  and,  unfortunately,  the  fire  began 
at  the  further  end,  so  that  it  embraced  all  the  buildings 
except  the  new  bam.  The  large  pile  of  sawed  stuff  and 
the  stock  of  firewood  helped  to  do  the  mischief,  for  they 
caught  fire  early  and  communicated  it  to  the  house.  As 
to  trying  to  put  out  the  fire  with  water  from  the  pond, 
it  was  all  useless.  We  longed  for  the  London  fire-engines. 
Poor  Lucy  Moss  was  the  first  who  gave  the  alarm ;  she 
was  awakened  by  the  blaze  of  the  wood-stack,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  the  house  was  in  flames.  The  men 
did  not  like  to  go  near  it,  as  they  were  frightened  at 
the  little  keg  of  gunpowder  that  was  brought  up  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  We  are  all  housed  at  the  old  stock-hut  by 
the  creek,  and  all  our  neighbours  are  very  kind. 

"  It  is  now  seven  o'clock.  A  sergeant's  party  of  sol- 
diers has  been  sent  by  the  governor  after  these  bush- 
rangers. They  saw  our  fire  in  the  night,  and  thought  it 
was  the  bushrangers  who  had  attacked  us.  They  were 
out  lying  on  the  Den  Hill,  about  five  miles  from  us,  but 
they  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  gave  us  all  the  help  they 
coidd,  but  help  was  useless  against  such  a  fire ;  however, 
it  saved  a  few  things  for  us.  I  am  terribly  uneasy  about 
you,  as  we  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since  you  left  to  go 
in  search  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  the 
soldiers  are  going  on  your  track.  The  sergeant  seems 
a  most  determined  fellow,  but  very  grim-looking;  you 
will  be  glad  enough  when  you  find  yourself  among  them. 
They  say  tliat  if  they  catch  hold  of  a  bushranger  they 
will  make  short  work  of  him,  for  the  bushrangers  shot 
one  of  the  soldiers  at  Pitt  Water,  and  the  others  are  very 
much  enraged  at  it. 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  that  you  get  safe  out  of  this  affair, 
and  let  the  soldiers  go  on  with  it,  for  it  is  their  business 
to  go  after  bushrangers.  However,  my  hope  is,  that  the 
soldiers  may  soon  fall  in  with  you,  and  then  I  do  not 
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doubt  you  will  feel  safe  and  comfortable.  William  wants 
to  go. with  the  soldiers  to  join  you,  but  I  have  persuaded 
him  to  stay  with  us,  as  he  is  of  more  use  here. 

"  The  old  sergeant  says  he  musi  go  now.  Farewell, 
and  Heaven  protect  you !  Pray  try  to  come  back  directly, 
as  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  fight  with  the  bush* 
rangers  without  you,  when  the  soldiers  join  your  party. 

*'  Your  affectionate  and  anxious, 

"  Mart  Thornley." 

While  I  read  this  disastrous  intelligence  by  the  light  of 
the  cedar-stick  which  the  sergeant  held  for  the  wounded 
Beresford's  accommodation,  preparations  wei^  promptly 
made  by  the  magistrate  for  a  night  attack  on  the  bush- 
rangers, in  order  to  take  them  by  surprise  before  they 
could  be  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers. 
..What  Beresford*s  letter  contained  I  had  no  opportunity 
at  that  time  of  knowing,  although  I  observed  he  read  it 
over,  short  as  it  was,  very  earnestly  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  put  it  by  very  carefully.  I  was  in  a  manner 
stupified  for  a  while  by  the  intelligence  of  my  wife's  letter, 
and  undetermined  how  to  act.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  home  immediately,  but  that  was  more  easily  said 
than  done,  for  I  was  upwards  of  thirty  miles  from  home, 
and  the  country  was  a  desolate  one  to  travel  through,  and 
difficult  to  cross.  Besides,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  natives  were  between  our  party  and  the  settlementsi 
and  it  was  a  risk  of  too  great  danger  to  encounter  them 
single-handed.  While  I  was  hastily  revolving  these 
thoughts,  the  word  was  given  for  volunteers  to  step  for- 
ward for  the  night  attack. 

<*  We  don't  want  any  volunteers  for  this  business,"  said, 
the  sergeant;  "you  had  better  leave  it  to  us,  and  stay 
where  you  are  to  take  care  of  your  wounded  men.  We  aro 
enough  without  you,  and  I  warrant,  if  we  come  on  the 
rascals,  we  '11  give  a  good  account  of  them." 

'*  Ah !  Mr,  Sergeant,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you  want 
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to  have  all  the  fun  to  yourselves.  But  I  think  you  are 
right  this  time.  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  had  better  stay 
where  we  are,  and  take  care  of  our  friends.  I  will  go  with 
the  soldiers,  because  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  may  be 
■useful ;  and  do  you,  Worrall,  come  with  me ;  you  can  act 
as  a  messenger,  if  you  *re  wanted.'' 

They  set  out  accordingly,  and  we  remained  by  our  fire, 
keeping  strict  watch,  however,  and  full  of  anxiety  for  the 
issue  of  the  adventure.  We  remained  in  suspense  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  when  Worrall  returned  and  reported  that 
they  could  see  no  signs  of  the  bushrangers.  Presently 
afterwards  the  soldiers  came  back,  and  the  sergeant  posted 
some  of  them  at  intervals  across  the  neck  of  land,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  bushrangers  from  stealing  past  us  in  the 
night. 

"  We  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  we 
have  them  safe,  and  when  the  daylight  comes,  we  can 
catch  them  like  rats  in  the  comer.'' 

"  A  pent  rat  is  a  dangerous  animal,"  said  Beresford. 

In  this  position  we  waited  till  daylight;  when  leaving 
the  two  horsemen  to  act  as  sentinels  for  the  wounded 
party,  we  all  proceeded  to  the  point  where  we  calculated 
the  bushrangers  would  be  found.  In  this  expectation, 
however,  we  were  disappointed ;  we  could  see  no  traces  of 
them.  Pursuing  our  search,  we  discovered  footsteps  at 
the  water's  edge,  with  the  furrows  made  by  the  dragging 
of  pieces  of  dead  timber  from  the  bank  to  the  water. 
Some  little  bits  of  hide-rope  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  as  if  recently  cut. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  experienced  Worrall,  "  they 
have  been  watching  us,  and  saw  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
and  as  a  last  shift  they  have  made  a  raft  of  the  dead 
timber,  and  floated  away  to  the  little  island  of  snakes 
yonder.  They  could  easily  do  it,  for  it  is  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over.    Anything  to  escape  hanging  1" 

''And  how  are  we  to  follow  themP''  said  the  sergeant; 
**  why  they  would  pick  us  off  like  cockatoos  a-roosting  if 
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we  were  to  approach  them  that  way  1  But  they  must  soon 
starve  there  for  want  of  provisions.  Well,  we  must  keep 
a  sharp  lookout,  and  see  what 's  to  be  done.  If  we  had  a 
boat  now,  we  could  venture  it,  though  that  would  be  a 
ticklish  job" 

"A  boat!''  said  I;  "why  I  know  there's  a  boat  hid 
somewhere  hereabouts,  by  a  party  who  visited  the  lake 
last  year.  I  remember  they  told  me  it  was  hid  at  the  end 
of  a  neck  of  land  like  this,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
lake." 

*'  In  that  case/'  said  the  magistrate,  **  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  found  on  that  peninsula  that  you  can  see  about  three 
miles  off  there;  at  any  rate  we  can  look  for  it.  But, 
Thomley,  you  are  wanting  to  get  home,  I  dare  say,  and 
we  can  do  without  you  now.  Take  my  horse,  if  you  like, 
and  if  you  think  it  safe  to  venture,  which  I  must  tell  you, 
I  doubt.   But  of  course  you  must  be  anxious  to  get  home." 

"There  is  not  much  of  a  home  left  for  me,"  said  I; 
"but  I  should  like  to  get  to  my  family  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  if  I  can  trust  your  horse  I  will  risk  it,  for  I 
am  not  wanted  here  now." 

"  Oh,  you  may  trust  the  horse ;  he  will  take  the  water 
like  a  duck — only  give  him  his  head  j — and  you  may  fire 
from  his  back  like  an  arm-chair ;  he  will  stand  as  steady 
as  a  rock." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  '11  go.  So  taking  leave  of  my 
young  friend,  Beresford,  and  bidding  good-bye  for  the 
present  to  my  companions,  I  left  them  to  continue  their 
pursuit  of  the  bushrangers,  and  set  out  on  my  way  home. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  me  had  I  remained ;  but  I 
little  anticipated  the  disasters  and  perils  which  beset  me 
on  this  memorable  journey  through  a  difficult  and  desolate 
country.  The  account  of  the  six  days,  however,  during 
which  I  was  lost  in  the  bush,  and  the  adventures  that 
befell  me,  must  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter." 


n2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Tbornley  sett  oat  for  the  Clyde ;  tries  to  make  a  short  cut,  and 
missea  bis  way — He  is  lost  in  the  Busb. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  season  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  I  quitted 
my  companions  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lake,  and, 
full  of  sad  and  anxious  thoughts,  turned  my  course 
towards  home.  I  took  care  before  starting  to  examine  nly 
double*barrel  fowling-piece  minutely,  as  well  as  the 
holster  pistols  at  the  saddle ;  with  these  four  barrels  and 
my  broad-sword,  I  considered  myself  a  match  for  any 
casual  attack,  as  my  object  was  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  home,  and  to  avoid  any  encounter  either  with  bush- 
rangers or  natives.  Besides,  as  the  distance  from  the  Clyde 
was  not  much  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  my  horse  was 
good,  I  calculated,  that  although  part  of  the  country  was 
hilly  and  difficult,  and  that  I  had  lost  some  hours  of  the 
morning  light  before  I  set  out,  I  could  reach  home  before 
the  end  of  the  night. 

Hector,  who  had  watched  me  very  closely  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  seemed  particularly  inquisitive  as  to  what  I 
was  about,  of  course  accompanied  me,  and  Fly  accompanied 
him.  In  this  fashion  I  travelled  on,  nothing  doubting  that 
my  journey,  dull  and  solitary  as  it  was,  would  come  to  its 
natural  termination  after  the  usual  fatigue;  but  I  little 
guessed  what  was  in  store  for  me. 

I  had  gone  about  three  or  four  miles,  when  I  came  to 
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the  fbot  of  a  sharp  hill,  part  of  an  irregular  tier  of  hills, 
stretching  from  the  lake  to  the  south-east.  When  I  had 
come  down  this  descent  with  my  companions,  in  pursuit 
of  the  bushrangers,  I  had  not  particularly  remarked  its 
steepness,  but  as  1  stood  at  its  base,  and  in  a  manner 
under  it,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  the  task  of  climb- 
ing up  the  height,  and  I  cast  my  eyes  about  to  see  if  there 
was  any  break  in  the  tier  that  presented  the  prospect  of  a 
less  difficult  ascent. 

I  observed  to  the  right  a  hollow  which  promised  an 
easier  passage,  and  as  I  had  always  strongly  in  my  mind, 
that  it  was  no  farther  to  go  round  a  hill,  than  to  go  over 
it,  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  without  hesitation,  in  that 
direction.  When  I  reached  the  hollow,  however,  it  proved 
delusive,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  bay  surrounded 
by  hills,  not  very  high,  but  very  steep.  Still,  full  of  the 
desire  to  avoid  climbing  a  hill  at  the  beginning  of  a 
journey,  and  having  a  sort  of  lazy  disinclination  to  dis- 
mount, I  continued  my  way  somewhat  farther  to  the  right, 
expecting  to  find  the  outlet  that  I  wanted. 

In  this  way  I  was  led  to  try*  several  tempting  valleys, 
which  all  ended  like  the  first,  in  disappointment.  Vexed 
at  the  loss  of  distance  and  the  loss  of  time  which  these 
attempts  cost  me,  I  determined  to  be  baffled  no  longer, 
and  dismounting  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  I  proceeded  to 
climb  to  the  top,  leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle.  When 
I  reached  the  summit,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
rewarded  for  my  labour  by  the  discovery  of  a  valley 
which  stretched  to  some  distance,  and  by  which,  it  seemed, 
I  should  be  able  to  escape  the  fatigue  of  the  continual 
ascents  and  descents  which  I  should  have  had  to  surmount 
by  pursuing  the  original  track  to  the  left.  I  never  doubted 
but  I  should  be  able  to  find  my  way  to  the  Clyde  by  some 
way  or  other,  for  the  thought  of  being  lost  in  the  bush, 
and  on  horseback  too,  never  occurred  to  me. 

I  cantered  pleasantly  down  this  valley,  which  with 
opcasional  windings,  and  one  or  two  gentle  ascents,  con- 
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tinaed  for  five  or  six  miles,  when  I  was  suddenly  broaght 
to  a  stand-still  by  finding  myself  in  the  same  difficulty  as 
before,  the  valley  ending  in  a  little  deep  bay  surround*»d 
by  steep  hills.  -*  Well,"  thought  I,  "  as  I  have  come  so 
far,  I  am  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  a  hill  now,  though  it 
is  a  tough  one,  and  at  any  rate  I  have  had  an  easy  five 
miles  through  the  valley." 

So  without  stopping  to  think  more  on  it,  I  got  off  my 
horse,  and  leading  him  by  the  end  of  the  bridle,  I  scram- 
bled up  the  hill.  It  was  a  very  sharp  climb,  and  when  I 
got  to  the  top,  the  prospect  was  rather  discouraging.  A 
succession  of  hills  was  before  me,  like  the  waves  of  a 
troubled  sea  suddenly  solidified.  The  hills  looked  like 
gigantic  waves.  "  Hills  or  plains,"  thought  I,  "  I  must 
get  through  you;  I  can't  miss  the  'lie' of  the  country; 
and  so  long  as  I  pursue  the  right  direction,  I  must  come 
to  the  end  of  my  journey  at  last."  So  I  worked  my  way 
on,  sometimes  riding,  sometimes  walking,  but  imbedding 
myself  more  and  more  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
hills.  > 

At  last  I  got  tired  of  this  work,  and  my  horse  began  to 
be  tired  too,  so  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  punch-bowls 
I  sat  down  to  rest  myself;  Hector  and  Fly  lay  down  beside 
me,  and  my  poor  horse,  with  his  head  hanging  down, 
looked  very  doleful.  By  this  time  the  day  had  become 
overcast  with  a  sort  of  mist,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the 
sun,  and  the  valley  in  which  I  was  resting  looked  very 
gloomy  indeed.  "  I  don't  like  this,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  must 
have  another  try  at  it." 

I  took  off  my  horse's  saddle,  and  gave  him  a  rub  down 
and  cooled  his  back  a  bit ;  then  I  set  myself  to  consider 
the  direction  of  the  Clyde. — I  was  puzzled ;  and  I  began 
to  feel  that  uneasy  sensation  which  besets  one  who  has 
lost  his  way.  But  my  head  was  cool ;  and  after  calcula- 
ting as  well  as  I  could  the  turnings  and  windings  by  which 
I  had  reached  the  present  spot,  I  decided  on  making  my 
mqr  ri^t  across  the  tier  to  my  left.    Patting  my  horse, 
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and  speaking  to  Hector  and  Fly  encouragingly,  I  set  at 
the  hill  boldly. 

I  found  this  climb  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ascents ;  and  when  I  had  finished  it,  fagged  as  I 
was,  it  quite  chilled  me  when  I  found  that  I  was  no  better 
ofif  than  before;  nothing  but  hills  upon  hills  as  far  as  the 
misty  atmosphere  would  allow  the  eye  to  penetrate.  This 
was  very  vexatious,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  strange  trouble 
come  over  me.  But  I  never  was  one  to  stand  still  and 
despond ;  so  plucking  up  heart,  I  plimged  down  the  hill, 
and  found  myself  in  a  valley  similar  to  the  last,  but  with 
the  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  a  multitude  of  stones 
and  pieces  of  rock  impeding  the  path. 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  I  ,*  **  but,  rocks  or  no  rocks,  I 
must  get  home." 

I  skirted  this  impassable  way  to  the  right  for  about  a 
mile,  till  I  came  to  a  point  which  presented  a  favourable 
opening.  I  still  kept,  or  thought  I  kept,  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  I  followed  it,  therefore,  leading  my  horse,  and  get- 
ting over  the  occasional  rocky  parts  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
had  now  another  hill  to  cross,  but  free,  to  my  great  joy, 
from  stones.  I  got  on  my  horse,  for  I  was  sadly  tired, 
vexation  of  mind  increasing  the  fatigue  of  body. 

I  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  I  found  one  of 
the  horse's  legs  failing  him,  and  presently  setting  his  foot 
on  the  sharp  top  of  a  projecting  stone,  his  leg  bent  under 
him,  and  he  stumbled,  and  almost  fell  down.  I  was  off  in 
a  moment,  and  with  his  foot  in  my  hand.  The  mischief 
was  plain ;  he  had  cast  a  shoe !  I  remember  to  this  day 
the  odd  pang  that  shot  through  me  as  I  contemplated  this 
disaster.  My  difficulty  was  great  enough  with  the  aid  of 
a  horse,  but  without  it,  it  was  an  awkward  one  indeed. 
Nay ;  it  was  worse  than  being  without  one,  for  I  now  had 
to  lead  a  lame  horse  up  hill  and  down  hill,  to  my  great 
fatigue  and  encumbrance.  I  held  his  foot  in  my  hand  for 
some  time,  I  do  believe  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  gazing 
at  it,  as  if  by  looking  and  looking  I  could  remedy  the  loss. 
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When  I  put  down  his  leg,  I  stood  for  some  time  with 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  manner  stupified  hy 
the  disaster.  He  was  dead  lame.  I  tried  to  lead  him  on, 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  pull  him  after 
me.  It  then  struck  me  that  I  might  find  his  shoe  by 
Searching  for  it,  and  that  by  some  means  I  should  be  able 
to  put  it  on  again,  so  as  to  answer  as  a  temporary  shift. 
Leaving  the  poor  horse  standing  still,  with  his  near  fore- 
leg bent  listlessly,  I  tried  to  track  the  way  by  which  we 
had  come ;  but  this  I  found  no  easy  matter,  and  it  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  time.  I  succeeded,  however,  in 
finding  the  shoe,  which  had  been  torn  off  among  the  rocks 
over  which  we  had  recently  passed. 

The  recovery  of  the  shoe  quite  lightened  my  heart,  and 
I  strode  back  to  the  horse  with  some  glee  with  my  trea- 
sure. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  I  tried  every  imagin- 
able scheme  to  replace  the  shoe.  I  tried  to  bind  it  on 
with  my  handkerchief,  but  that  was  an  idle  attempt.  So 
there  I  was  with  a  lamed  horse  in  a  dead  fix. 

In  the  mean  time  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close 
in  upon  me,  and  I  felt  weary  and  hungry.  Having  no 
fear  of  the  horse's  straying  suddenly,  I  took  off  his  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  fastened  the  holster  pistols  round  my 
waist  with  my  handkerchief.  He  presently  began  to  feed, 
and  that  pleased  me.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  To  drag 
him  after  me  in  his  lame  state  was  an  impossible  task, 
and  I  could  not  at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  him. 
"At  any  rate,"  I  thought,  "  I  will  try  the  chance  of  a 
night's  rest ;  that  may  restore  him  sufficiently,  perhaps, 
to  take  me  home." 

So  I  set  about  establishing  myself  for  the  night,  and  as 
I  was  used  to  bush  expeditions,  I  soon  made  myself 
tolerably  comfortable.  There  was  the  kangaroo  rug  for 
my  bed  and  covering,  and  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and 
that  was  luxurious  accommodation  for  the  bush.  I  wished 
to  go  after  a  kangaroo,  but  I  was  too  tired,  and  it  was 
getting  too  dark  for  that  sport. 
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I  looked  for  water,  and  fortunately  found  a  little  spring 
running  over  a  shelving  rock  at  no  great  distance.  I  took 
a  good  drink  of  it,  and  then  tried  to  get  the  horse  to  it, 
but  it  would  have  been  too  long  a  job ;  so  I  filled  my  hat, 
and  by  that  means  contrived  to  give  him  a  drink  too.  I 
then  kindled  a  fire,  by  flashing  some  loose  powder  in  the 
pan  of  one  of  the  pistols,  and  lighted  a  piece  of  charred 
punk,  which  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  German 
tinder  which  has  been  brought  to  the  colony  by  some 
settlers.  Sitting  down  by  my  fire,  I  proceeded  to  eat  my 
supper  in  great  state,  the  kangaroo  rug  forming  a  com- 
fortable carpet,  and  the  saddle,  a  resting-place  for  my 
elbow. 

The  fire  burned  briskly  and  cheerfully,  and  I  discussed 
a  huge,  piece  of  damper  with  considerable  relish.  As  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  out  in  the  bush  another  night,  I  was 
rather  lavish  with  my  provision,  and  Hector  and  Fly  came 
in  for  a  more  than  liberal  share  of  the  supper.  I  confess 
I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  something  more,  and  I  was  vexed  to 
lose  a  night,  and  to  have  to  pass  it  in  the  bush  unneces- 
sarily, but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  prepared  myself 
for  a  sleep. 

With  my  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  my  fowling-piece 
alongside  of  me,  I  rolled  myself  up  in  the  kangaroo  rug, 
my  feet  towards  the  fire,  and  my  head  resting  on  the 
saddle  for  a  pillow.  Hector  nestled  himself  close  to  my 
head,  and  feeling  secure  against  any  sudden  surprise  with 
my  faithful  dog  watching  me,  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  slept  for  some  hours,  and  was  awakened  by  the  cold 
air  of  the  early  morning.  The  sharpest  time  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  just  before  sun-rise, 
and  as  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  winter,  I  felt  the  frosty 
air  very  disagreeable.  It  was  still  dark,  and  the  fire  was 
quite  out.  Not  liking  to  stumble  about  in  the  dark  after 
fire-wood,  and  expecting  that  the  morning  would  break  in 
about  an  hour  or  so,  I  unrolled  myself  from  my  rug,  and 
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kept  myself  warm  by  walking,  taking  short  seaman's  (urns 
backwards  and  forwards. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  before  daylight  came,  but  as 
the  longest  night  must  at  last  come  to  an  end,  so  did  this, 
and  my  sight  was  gladdened  by  the  coming  light,  but  the 
ihoming  was  very  foggy.  From  this  foggy  state  of  the 
atmosphere  I  was  inclined  to  suspect  that  I'  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  lake,  but  how  I  could  have  wandered 
back  to  the  Great  Lake,  if  I  had  done  so,  it  puzzled 
me  to  make  out.  The  hazy  state  of  the  weather,  however, 
was  a  serious  evil,  as  it  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  sun, 
and  deprived  me  of  that  guide  to  my  course. 

When  it  was  light  enough,  I  looked  eagerly  round  for 
the  horse,  and  saw  him  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
him  the  previous  night  I  went  up  to  him  and  examined 
him;  he  was  in  a  pitiable  condition  indeed;  his  foot  was 
swelled  frightfully,  and  it  was  plain  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  hope  that  he  could  carry  me,  for  he 
could  not  even  carry  himself  beyond  a  few  steps  on  his 
three  tottering  legs. 

Well,  this  was  a  bad  job ;  l^t  I  had  my  own  legs  to 
carry  me,  and  they  had  never  failed  me  yet;  it  would 
take  more  time  for  me  to  get  home,  certainly,  but  I  had 
not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  able  to  reach  it. 
So,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  poor  horse  to  his  fate ;  his  saddle  and  bridle  I  placed 
under  a  shelving  rock,  and  I  marked  the  place  in  my 
mind  by  taking  various  bearings,  so  that  I  might  know  it 
again. 

Having  done  this,  and  having  patted  the  horse  as  a  sort 
of  farewell— the  creature  seemed  to  look  beseechingly  at 
me  not  to  leave  him — I  set  about  considering  the  direction 
in  which  I  should  proceed.  I  felt  rather  sharp-set,  the 
damper  having  become  digested  with  provoking  rapidity, 
but  as  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  I  was  obliged  to  do  (I  used  to 
say  to  my  boys)  as  the  King,  of  Prussia  did  when  be  had 
no  bread^I  went  without. 
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I  decided  on  the  direction  at  once,  my  mind  being  still 
clear,  and  I  tramped  on  lustily  up  hill  and  down  dale  for 
about  ten  miles,  when  I  found  myself  becoming  tired,  and 
still  embosomed,  to  my  great  perplexity,  in  the  midst  of 
these  eternal  hills.  At  last  I  got  angry  at  my  situation — 
my  head  became  confused — I  grew  distrustful  of  myself 
and  of  my  judgment,  and  I  felt  myself  rapidly  losipg  all 
sense  and  power  of  deciding  on  any  direction  as  the  right 
one. 

My  head,  however,  did  not  yet  give  way;  I  had  still 
sufficient  self-possession  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of 
buffering  my  mind  to  lapse  into  the  perilous  state  of  fear 
and  indecision  in  the  bush,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
some  food,  the  restoration  of  the  body's  strength  might 
help  to  keep  the  mind  in  its  equilibiium*  I  looked  out, 
therefore,  for  something  to  shoot;  but  in  that  desolate 
place  I  could  not  spy  a  single  bird  of  any  description. 

I  thought  I  would  try  what  the  dogs  could  do.  J  looked 
narrowly  about  for  some  distance  around,  but  could,  see 
no  trace  of  a  kangaroo.  I  thought  I  would  try,  however^ 
— 60  summoning  up  my  spirits,  and  assuming  a  cheerful 
tone,  I  bid  the  dogs  "  go  hunt !"  To  my  great  and  most 
pleasurable  surprise,  they  immediately  began  to  hunt  in 
circles  around  me,  till  the  wideness  of  their  range  with- 
drew them  from  my  sight.  I  flattered  myself,  by  their 
not  returning,  that  they  had  got  scent,  and  I  remained 
very  anxiously  at  the  spot  where  they  had  left  me  for 
more  than  two  hours. 

During  this  time,  a  fear  came  over  me  that  the  dogs 
might  leave  me,  and  that  I  should  lose  the  help  of  their 
watchfulness  and  instinct  in  the  bush ;  but  this  fear  was 
an  injustice  to  their  fidelity,  for  at  the  end  of  the  time 
they  returned,  looking  sorely  jaded,  but  with  the  marks  on 
their  mouths  of  having  killed  their  game. 

My  two  hours*  rest  had  refreshed  me,  and  it  was  with 
a  joyful  and  eager  voice,  partly  prompted  by  an  exceed- 
ingly sharp  appetite,  and  partly  by  the  instinctive  delight 
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of  a  huntsman  at  success,  that  I  bid  them  "  go  show !" 
They  trotted  on  and  I  after  them,  and  a  weary  way  they 
led  me.  Right  over  the  steepest  hills  and  down  the 
sharpest  precipices,  without  once  stopping,  or  swerving 
from  their  line,  they  took  me  over  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
the  severest  country  that  I  ever  travelled  over  before  or 
since.  Several  times  I  thought  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  give  in,  but  hunger  is  a  fierce  prompter,  and 
I  knew  there  was  killed  game  at  the  end,  and  at  length 
I  reached  it. 

Even  the  dogs  were  tired ;  I  sat  down  for  a  while,  for  I 
was  dead  beat,  and  I  felt  faintish.  The  sight  of  the  kan- 
garoo, however,  was  a  restorative.  I  soon  cut  him  up, 
and  gave  the  dogs  a  meal;  and  then  I  kindled  a  fire, 
and  was  not  very  particular  about  the  cookery,  I  assure 
you.  I  cut  off  slices  from  the  loin,  the  tenderest  part  of 
the  animal  and  the  bushranger's  tid-bit,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  glowing  embers,  ate  my  venison  stakes  hot 
and  hot  without  waiting  for  salt  or  seasoning. 

I  left  off,  because  I  could  not  eat  any  more,  and  then  I 
began  to  think  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  now  got  into  a 
part,  still  among  steep  hills,  where  I  had  lost  absolutely 
all  idea  of  which  way  I  had  come,  or  which  way  I  ought 
to  go.  I  was  besides  very  tired,  and  my  feet  and  limbs 
were  getting  tender  from  scrambling  over  stony  ground, 
and  over  rocks  and  precipices. 

I  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  encounter  more  wandering 
that  day,  for  the  evening  was  coming  on ; — so  I  made  the 
best  of  it.  I  missed  my  kangaroo  rug  and  saddle  for 
blanket  and  j)illow,  but  I  lighted  up  a  good  fire,  and 
sometimes  lying  down,  and  sometimes  walking  about  to 
prevent  the  night  air  from  benumbing  me,  and  occa? 
sionally  having  a  peg  at  the  kangaroo,  making  capital 
broils,  I  contrived  to  get  through  the  night  without  losing 
my  spirits. 

"When  daylight  came  I  cut  off  from  the  kangaroo  as 
moch  flesh  as  I  could  carry,  and  then  looking  out  for  the 
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lughest  hill  in  my  vicinity,  I  ascended  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  out  where  I  was,  and  which  was  my  proper 
coarse.  I  could  see  nothing  but  hills,  like  the  vast  and 
tumultuous  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.  The  atmosphere  was 
still  misty,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  help  myself  by 
observing  the  position  of  the  sun.  I  tried  to  put  the  in- 
stinct of  the  dogs  into  exercise,  and  I  spoke  angrily  to 
Hector,  and  bid  him  *'  go  home." 

The  dog  crouched,  and  obeyed  reluctantly;  when  he 
had  got  fifty  yards  or  so  I  called  him  back,  and  then 
taking  the  bearings  of  difierent  points  I  pursued  the  line 
which  Hector  had  taken,  hoping  it  was  in  the  direction 
towards  home,  or  to  some  inhabited  place  to  which  the 
instinct  of  the  animal  had  prompted  him.  Cherishing 
this  hope,  I  proceeded  in  this  course  for  many  miles,  but 
over  a  dreadfully  fatiguing  country,  but  still  without  ex- 
tricating myself  from  my  embarrassing  entanglement  in 
those  perplexing  and  confusing  hills. 

It  was  now  beyond  mid-day,  and  I  sat  down  to  rest 
myself  and,  kindling  a  fire,  dined  heartily  on  the  fiesh  of 
the  kangaroo  which  I  carried  with  me,  taking  care  to  feed 
the  dogs  well,  that  hunger  might  not  tempt  them  to  stray 
from  me.  Having  so  refreshed  myself,  I  earnestly  bent  all 
my  faculties  to  discover  whereabouts  I  could  be,  and 
which  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  In  my  difficulty 
and  anxiety,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to 
discover  my  own  track,  which  I  hoped  the  tread  of  the 
horse's  feet  would  leave  sufficiently  plain,  and  so  find  my 
way  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  had  first  deviated 
when  I  sought  for  an  easier  passage  across  the  tier,  on 
leaving  the  Great  Lake. 

This  I  knew  would  be  a  tedious  journey,  but  it  seemed 
my  only  resource.  I  set  about  it,  therefore,  with  all  the 
coolness  and  vigilance  which  I  could  summon  up,  and 
choosing  a  direction  which  I  judged  would  lead  me  across 
iny  own  track,  I  set  diligently  to  work.  But  all  my  efibrts 
were  in  vain.     Each  succeeding  mile  seemed  only  to 
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plunge  me  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  recesses  and 
mysteries  of  the  woods. 

At  the  close  of  day,  when  the  light  began  to  fail  me,  I 
found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  and  scraggy  mountain, 
at  the  base  of  which  was  a  black  and  stagnant-looking 
pool.  An  eagle  arose  from  the  margin  of  the  water  as  I 
approached,  and  slowly  soared  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  There  were  no  trees  near  this  spot,  nothing 
but  a  few  ragged  and  stunted  bushes.  It  was  the  very 
picture  of  loneliness  and  desolation.  Its  gloomy  and 
fearful  aspect  struck  a  chill  into  my  very  soul,  and  the 
coming  darkness  helped  to  fill  my  now  weakened  mind 
with  all  sorts  of  superstitious  fears. 

I  held  my  fowling-piece  in  my  hand  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  a  vague  sort  of  apprehension  of  danger  from  I 
knew  not  what.  At  last  I  roused  myself  up  sufficiently  to 
light  a  fire,  which  was  a  difficult  matter,  so  scanty  was  the 
fuel  in  that  barren  place.  I  contrived  to  kindle  one, 
however;  but  its  faint  light  seemed  to  multiply  my  terrors, 
and  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
around  me. 

I  felt  that  I  was  rapidly  falling  into  that  state  of  mind 
of  which  I  had  heard,  but  which  I  had  never  experienced 
— the  confusion  of  intellect,  and  the  deprivation  of  the 
power  of  judging,  causing  the  peculiar  aberration  of  mind 
which  seizes  on  those  who  feel  the  terrible  conviction  of 
being  "  lost  in  the  bush  !"  I  was  now  lost  in  the  bush ! 
That  calamity,  however,  frightful  as  it  was — with  my  body 
enfeebled,  and  my  mind  wandering — was  not  the  worst 
evil  that  was  to  befall  me.  But  I  must  pause  here,  and 
recover  myself  before  I  attempt  to  describe  the  horrible 
fate  that  awaited  me  in  the  desolate  wild  of  the  dismal 
bush. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Is  tbreatened  by  Eagles — His  sufferings — The  Magnetic  Needle— 
The  Dogs  give  notice  of  the  Natives — ^Their  attack — His  fight 
single-handed  with  the  Savages. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  my  sufferings  on  that  wretched  night. 
It  was  piercingly  cold,  as  the  nights  usually  are  in  the 
month  of  June  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  contrive,  by  incessant 
motion,  to  prevent  my  limbs  from  becoming  benumbed. 

The  thoughts  of  my  family,  of  my  ruined  farm,  and  of 
the  disasters  which  seemed  to  thicken  on  me,  with  the 
dreadful  feeling  of  my  present  state  of  helplessness, 
almost  maddened  me.  At  last,  towards  morning,  I  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  from  mere  exhaustion  fell  asleep. 

I  was  soon  awakened  by  the  nipping  cold  of  the  early 
morning.  My  sleep,  however,  short  as  it  was,  served  to 
calm  me.  I  began  coolly  to  reflect  on  my  position.  "  I 
certainly  was  lost  in  the  bush ;  but  was  there  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  ?  If  I  continued  in  a  straight  line  in  any 
one  direction,  I  must  at  last  come  to  some  stream,  or 
perhaps  to  some  stock-hut,  or  to  some  known  point,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  recovering  my  way ; — the  great 
danger  to  be  avoided  was  straying  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  there  were  neither  settlements  nor  stock-yard 
stations,  and  nothing  but  the  wild  and  untrodden  bush 
between  me  and  the  sea.  If  I  could  keep  an  eastward 
course,  I  must  at  last  arrive  at  some  broad  track,  and 
certainly  at  the  high  road  across  the  island." 
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Such  were  my  thoughts.  I  tried,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  rising  sun,  but  the  fogginess  of  the  morning  was  too 
great  to  allow  me  to  do  more  than  ascertain  the  point  from 
which  light  seemed  to  come.  1  hat  was  some  help,  how- 
ever; so,  summoning  up  my  strength,  and  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  coolness  of  mind  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
keep  a  straight  course,  I  set  out. 

But  I  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  before  the  same 
doubt,  and  confusion,  and  indecision  of  mind,  which  I  had 
experienced  the  day  before,  again  seized  on  me.  When  I 
perceived  this  fit  coming  on,  I  immediately  paused  and 
lighted  a  fire.  While  I  was  lighting  it,  a  kangaroo 
hopped  into  sight;  the  dogs  pulled  it  down  in  less  than  a 
couple  of  minutes,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  fire. 
This  I  looked  on  as  a  good  omen,  and  it  reassured  me. 
I  made  a  good  bush  meal,  and  felt  my  strength  somewhat 
restored. 

It  was  now  past  mid-day,  and  I  again  set  myself  ear- 
nestly to  consider  the  right  direction.  There  was  a  barren 
hill  to  my  right,  very  steep,  and  without  trees  to  obstruct 
the  view.  I  determined  to  climb  up  it,  in  order  to  get  a 
better  prospect  of  the  country  around,  and  with  that  view  I 
looked  about  for  a  stick  to  use  as  a  walking-stafif.  I  soon 
found  a  young  sapling  fit  for  my  purpose,  and  having  pro- 
vided myself  with  this  help,  I  buckled  my  gun  behind 
me,  that  my  hands  might  be  at  liberty.  I  then  climbed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  scrambling,  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Having  gained  the  top,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
country  around  me  very  carefully,  hoping  that  I  might 
catch  sight  of  some  point,  or  high  hill,  or  particular  tree, 
by  which  I  might  learn  my  present  position. 

I  was  anxiously  engaged  in  this  manner,  and  quite  ab- 
sorbed by  my  anxious  survey,  when  suddenly  there  was 
an  obscuring  of  the  light  above  my  head.  I  raised  up  my 
eyes  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  when,  to  my  exceeding 
terror,  I  beheld  one  of  the  largest  of  the  eagles  of  those 
regions  poising  itself  on  its  wings  not  twenty   yards 
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above  my  head,  and  in  the  attitude  of  pouncing  down 
on  me. 

I  had  more  than  once  witnessed  the  attack  of  an  eagle 
on  a  sheep,  which  is  by  fixing  its  claws  on  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  digging  out  its  eyes  with  its  beak ;  the  sheep 
then  becomes  an  easy  prey.  The  thought  of  this  horrible 
fate  made  me  instantly  put  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  so 
imminent  was  the  danger,  and  so  great  was  my  fright.  I 
fancied  I  heard  the  flapping  of  the  creature's  wings,  and 
in  a  sort  of  despair  I  whirled  the  stick  which  I  held  in  my 
hand  over  my  head  to  ward  oflf  the  expected  attack. 

Looking  up  at  the  same  moment,  I  perceived  a  second 
eagle  who  had  joined  the  first,  and  they  now  flew  in  rapid 
circles  just  above  me.  I  guessed  at  once  that  I  had  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  they  were  accustomed  to  build 
their  nest,  and  that  they  were  angry  at  the  intrusion.  I 
slipped  my  fowling-piece  from  my  back,  and  fired  both 
barrels,  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  They  uttered 
a  fierce  scream,  but  did  not  leave  me. 

I  did  not  wait  any  longer,  but  ran  helter-skelter  down 
the  hill,  making  more  than  one  summerset  before  I  got  to 
the  bottom.  Luckily,  however,  my  gun  escaped  any 
damage  in  this  scrambling  tumble ;  and  although  I  felt  a 
good  deal  bruised,  I  lost  no  time  in  reloading  it,  and  then 
I  felt  secure.  The  peril  to  which  I  had  been  exposed 
shook  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  feeling  that  my  nerve 
was  giving  way  under  the  terrors  of  being  lost  in  the 
bush,  for  at  any  other  time  I  fancy  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting  such  a  good  shot  at  an  eagle, 
and  particularly  of  getting  a  sight  of  their  haunts. 

This  thought  made  me  very  sad  ;-~but  I  still  kept  up 
my  spirits,  and  my  bodily  strength  was  not  yet  subdued ; 
I  was  well  armed,  and  had  my  faithful  dogs  with  me,  and. 
another  effort  might  bring  me  to  some  known  track. 
Again,  therefore,  I  braced  myself  up  to  the  task,  and 
choosing  a  direction  which,  according  to  my  judgment] 

0 
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led  eastward,  I  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort.  My 
efforts,  however,  were  all  in  vain,  and  the  fourth  night 
found  me  still  an  almost  hopeless  wanderer. 

The  fifth  day  passed  in  the  same  wearisome  endeavours. 
My  strength  now  began  to  fail  me ;  not  so  much,  I  think, 
from  bodily  fatigue,  as  from  the  exhausting  operation  of 
anxiety  of  mind  and  uncertainty  of  direction.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  I  arrived,  at  dusk,  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  hilL  The  dogs  were  uneasy,  and  whined  a  good 
deal,  but  I  set  it  down  to  their  sympathising  with  my  own 
appearance  of  sorrow  and  dejection. 

I  had  scarcely  strength  to  raise  a  fire  and  broil  some  of 
the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  which  I  carried  with  me.  I  had 
no  water,  and  in  the  dark  I  could  not  discover  any.  A 
sort  of  numbness  of  the  mind  had  now  come  over  me ;  a 
leaden  feeling  of  cold  despair.  In  my  strange  frenzy,  I 
fancied  I  must  have  wandered  towards  the  western  coast, 
for  I  could  not  otherwise  account  for  my  not  being  able  to 
discover  some  track  or  point  known  to  me. 

In  this  state  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  a  state 
of  complete  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion.  My  dogs 
crouched  close  to  me,  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  once  in 
the  night  with  a  feeling  of  cold ;  I  replenished  the  fire 
with  some  large  fuel,  and  slept  again. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly ;  for  in  spite  of  the  cold,  and 
of  the  thirst  which  was  on  me,  I  did  not  wake  till  the 
light, roused  me.  It  was  a  glorious  morning;  very  cold, 
but  the  air  was  clear  and  bright.  I  tried  to  get  up,  but 
found  my  limbs  so  benumbed  that  I  could  hardly  move. 
I  contrived,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  to  push  with  my  feet 
the  loose  pieces  of  dead  timber  about  to  the  fire  which  was 
•till  faintly  burning.  Presently  there  was  a  good  blaze, 
and  the  warmth  restored  me  a  little.  I  continued  to  heap 
dead  wood  on  till  I  made  a  complete  bonfire. 

This  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the  blaze  revived  me  com- 
pletely, and  once  more  I  endeavoured  to  rouse  myself  to 
^  labour  of  fresh  exploring  in  the  bush.    This  was  the 
of  the  tizUi  day. 
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Casting  my  eyes  about  me,  I  saw,  not  far  off,  a  sort  of 
natural  basin  hollowed  out  in  a  rock,  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  as  clear  as  crystal.  Feverish  with  thirst,  I  took  a 
good  drink,  but  the  water  was  very  cold.  I  then  sat  down 
beside  it  to  consider  what  I  should  do. 

In  my  tumble  down  the  hill  I  had  torn  off  the  strap  of 
one  of  my  leather  gaiters,  and  its  looseness  was  an  annoy- 
ance to  me  in  walking.  As  I  always  carried  a  house- 
wife with  me  in  my  bush  expeditions,  I  thought  I  would 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  sewing  on  the  strap  again ;  so  I 
imdid  the  case,  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  the  rocky 
basin.  I  took  out  a  needle,  and  with  my  arms  resting  on 
the  side  of  the  basin,  proceeded  to  thread  it,  when  it 
slipped  through  my  fingers  and  fell  into  the  water  beneath; 
but  instead  of  sinking,  it  floated  on  the  top. 

I  was  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  admired  how 
the  needle  floated  at  the  top  of  the  water,  when  I  observed 
it  slowly  to  turn  half-way  round,  and  then  remain  station- 
ary. It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  the  needle  had  be- 
I  come  magnetized,  and  I  remembered  that,  some  weeks 
ago,  my  youngest  daughter  had  been  amusing  herself  with 
a  magnet  and  the  needles  in  this  case.  I  tried  it  again ; 
taking  the  needle  from  the  water,  I  rubbed  it  dry  and 
clean,  and  then  holding  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  I  let  it  drop ;  it  floated,  and  turned  itself  slowly  to 
the  same  point  as  before. 

I  was  full  of  joy  at  this  discovery,  as  I  now  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  my 
confidence  in  myself  returned.  Without  losing  any  time, 
I  prepared  for  another  start.  I  breakfasted  gaily  on  some 
of  the  kangaroo  steak  that  remained,  and  talking  to  my 
dogs,  proceeded  on  my  way.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  I  perceived  by  the  dogs'  significant  signs  tliat  there 
was  something  in  the  wind.  It  was  not  a  kangaroo,  that 
was  certain ;  but  I  flattered  myself  that  we  were  approach- 
ing some  human  habitation,  and  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
hound  had  detected  its  vicinity.    I  spoke  to  him,  there* 
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fore,  and  encouraged  him  to  look  about  him,  but  the  dog 
exhibited  a  strange  reluctance  to  leave  me,  and  presently 
began  to  whine  in  the  manner  which  I  knew  indicated  his 
scent  of  the  natives  I 

Broken  down  as  I  was  with  excessive  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  I  confess  that  this  apprehension  almost  over- 
powered me ;  a  tremulous  fear  possessed  me ;  my  limbs 
for  a  while  refused  to  move ;  my  sight  became  clouded, 
and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  me.  This  was  my  sixth  day 
of  wandering  and  privation  in  the  bush,  and  where  I  was, 
or  how  far  from  home,  was  unknown  to  me.  I  sat  down 
on  the  log  of  a  tree,  and  tried  to  rally  my  fleeting  spirits. 
I  thought  of  my  wife,  of  my  children — of  my  home,  ox 
rather  the  spot  where  my  home  once  was — and  made  a 
powerful  effort  to  recover  my  coolness  of  mind,  and  to 
summon  up  my  courage.  **  After  all,  it  might  not  be  the 
natives ;  the  dog  might  be  mistaken,  or  they  might  have 
passed  away.** 

1  tried  to  delude  myself  v;ith  these  hopes,  but  a  glance 
at  the  dog  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  natives 
Mere  near.  Hector  was  very  uneasy;  he  whined,  and 
hckcd  my  face,  and  exhibited  signs  of  fear  too  expressive 
to  be  mistaken. 

With  this  horrible  conviction  on  my  mind  that  a  deadly 
struggle  for  life  must  soon  take  place,  the  very  extremity 
of  my  danger,  and  the  force  of  my  fear  caused  a  reaction 
in  my  frame.  I  nerved  myself  up  with  a  sort  of  terrible 
despair.  I  looked  around,  but  as  yet  saw  no  signs  of  my 
dreaded  enemies. 

I  examined  the  two  barrels  of  my  fowling-piece,  and 
assured  myself  that  the  charges  in  them  and  in  my  pistols 
were  unshaken.  I  carefully  inspected  the  pans,  probed 
all  the  touch-holes,  and  felt  that  the  flints  were  flrmly  fixed 
and  clean,  and  dry  at  their  edges.  Then  I  looked  at  my 
lx)wder-hom,  and  calculated  how  many  charges  it  would 
supply  to  me.  I  had  a  little  bag  of  bullets  with  me; 
ihtut  I-placed  loose  in  a  conv^^^'^nt  Docket. 
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All  the  while  I  was  searching  the  bush  with  my  eyes  on 
every  side.  No  signs  of  the  natives !  I  began  to  indulge 
in  the  hope  that  after  all  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  again  I 
proceeded  on  my  way,  but  slowly  and  warily.  I  had  gone 
about  two  miles,  when  I  came  to  a  spot  which  I  thought 
was  familiar  to  me.  Looking  about,  I  recognised  the 
place  where  I  had  stopped  five  nights  before  with  my 
lame  horse ;  the  horse  had  disappeared — perhaps,  strayed 
away — but  I  saw  on  the  ground  my  old  broadsword  which 
I  had  left  there  as  an  encumbrance  to  my  walking. 

Full  of  fears  of  the  natives,  I  greeted  this  weapon  as  an 
old  friend,  and  seized  on  it  eagerly.  I  felt  more  secure 
with  this  additional  means  of  defence,  and  drawing  it 
from  its  sheath,  which  I  cast  on  the  ground,  I  carried  the 
sword  in  my  hand.  I  had  scarcely  resumed  my  journey, 
when  Hector  began  to  growl  and  whine  in  a  way  which 
put  me  on  my  guard. 

As  my  object  is  to  record*  all  the  emotions  of  my  mind 
during  this  time  of  my  being  lost  in  the  bush,  and  exposed 
to  the  new  peril  which  I  am  describing,  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  that  the  unexpected  recovery  of  my  broadsword 
produced  a  strange  revolution  in  my  mind  and  feelings. 
I  recovered  from  the  extreme  depression  of  spirits  which 
had  weighed  me  down  and  deprived  me  of  all  hope  and 
courage,  and  I  now  felt  a  full  confidence  that  I  was  a 
match  for  the  natives,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  keep 
them  at  bay. 

Perhaps  the  restoration  of  mind  caused  by  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  on  the  water,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  right  direction  which  that  discovery 
produced,  helped  to  restore  my  coolness  and  courage. 
However,  without  more  philosophising  on  that  point,' 
I  will  proceed  to  describe  my  fight  with  the  natives. 

Fight  or  no  fight,  I  thought  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  make  progress  onwards  to  the  east  with  all  the 
speed  that  my  strength  would  allow.  I  strode  on,  there- 
fore, towards   a  gentle   acclivity,  beyond  which  there 
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seemed  to  be  some  clear  ground,  as  the  light  was  strong 
beyond  it. 

I  was  in  a  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  clear 
of  trees,  with  a  rise  on  each  side  of  me  thickly  wooded.  I 
ascended  the  acclivity,  and  was  cheered  with. the  prospect 
of  a  more  open  country,  and  with  a  scenery  which  seemed 
not  unknown  to  me. 

Turning  back  to  look  at  the  ground  which  I  had  passed 
over,  and  to  take  the  bearings  for  my  straight  progress,  I 
thought  I  detected  on  my  teft  hand  through  the  trees,  the 
glimmering  of  a  faint  light.  I  was  quite  cool,  and  fully 
prepared  for  a  conflict,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  had  no 
desire  to  seek  it.  Knowing  the  importance,  however,  of 
not  being  taken  unawares,  I  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  I  saw  no  more  of  the  light. 

This  light,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the  two 
pieces  of  lighted  stick  which  the  natives  carry  about  with 
them  to  light  their  fire.  They  have  discovered,  by  some 
accident,  that  two  pieces  of  lighted  stick,  or  charcoal, 
crossed  and  in  contact,  will  keep  alight ;  whereas  a  single 
piece  would  soon  become  extinguislied.  The  settlers  have 
borrowed  this  hint  from  the  natives. 

I  had  turned  round  to  proceed  on  my  way,  when  my 
steps  were  arrested  by  a' spear  which  passed  by  me  to  the 
right,  and  stuck  in  the  ground.  "Oh,  oh!"  thought  I, 
"  the  fun  is  about  to  begin,  is  it  P  Well,  I  have  four  bar- 
rels for  you,  my  beauties ;  two  long  shots  and  two  close 
ones,  besides  my  broadsword  for  a  tussle." 

I  am  surprised,  when  I  look  back,  at  my  extraordinary 
coolness,  but  it  was  so.  I  did  not  fire,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
lose  a  shot,  but  suspending  my  broadsword  by  its  leather 
to  my  left  wrist,  I  held  my  piece  ready.  I  was  in  a  toler- 
ably favourable  position,  on  the  top  of  a  low  green  hill,  so 
that  I  could  see  all  around  me,  and  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
I  can  assure  you,  for  I  did  not  know  from  which  quarter 
the  attack  might  come. 

1  again  tamed  round  and  proceeded  a  few  steps,  when 
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another  spear  came  close  to  me.  I  did  not  care  much  for 
jtheir  spears  so  long  as  they  were  cast  from  a  distance,  as 
they  do  not  inflict  any  dangerous  damage  unless  they  are 
within  forty  yards  or  so ;  but  this  second  spear  was  an  in* 
dication  of  a  determination  to  attack  me,  and  it  showed 
that  I  was  watched,  and  that  the  natives  were  ready  to 
take  me  at  a  disadvantage. 

How  many  there  might  be  I  had  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  one  of  their  wandering 
mobs,  consisting  of  about  twenty  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  gazed  earnestly  in  the  direction  whence 
the  spear  had  come,  but  I  could  see  nothing;  the  trees 
were  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  me. 

While  I  was  looking,  a  native  showed  himself,  and  run- 
ning a  little  way  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood,  cast  a 
womera  at  me.  I  had  never  witnessed  the  casting  of  this 
curious  native  weapon  in  a  hostile  manner  before,  and 
having  had  that  satisfaction,  I  certainly  have  no  curiosity 
to  see  it  cast  in  that  manner  again.  The  womera  would 
have  struck  me  if  I  had  not  skipped  aside  in  time, 
and  as  it  was,  it  was  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  that  I 
avoided  it. 

Almost  before  I  could  take  aim  at  the  native,  the 
womera,  skimming  through  the  air,  returned  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  native  had  cast  it.  I  was  unwilling  to  fire 
without  a  positive  necessity,  and  I  refrained  from  drawing 
the  trigger,  though  I  still  kept  my  piece  in  the  position 
of  taking  aim. 

The  native  picked  up  his  womera,  and  without  waiting 
cast  it  at  me  again.  I  saw  it  whirling  towards  me  with 
great  velocity,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  I  felt  myself 
struck  with  considerable  violence  on  my  left  leg,  which, 
at  the  moment  I  thought  it  had  broken.  The  shock 
brought  me  on  one  knee  to  the  ground.  The  native  gave 
a  cry  of  exultation,  and  I  immediately  fired  at  him.  The 
discharge  of  my  piece  was  a  signal  for  a  rush  from  the 
whole  body;  about  a  dozen  of  them  suddenly  shot  out 
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from  among  the  trees,  and  with  wild  and  terrific  shouts, 
rushed  towards  me.  ^ 

.  Supposing  that  I  was  defenceless  after  the  discharge  of 
my  gun,  they  came  on  swiftly,  boldly  brandishing  theic 
waddies  in  the  air,  with  the  intent  of  shortly  exercising 
them  on  my  unfortunate  skull.  I  did  not  lose  my  presence 
of  mind,  but  remaining  on  one  knee,  I  fired  off  my  second 
barrel,  and  hit  the  foremost  man. 

The  second  discharge  puzzled  them,  and  they  halted, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a  gun  that  could  fire  twice 
without  being  loaded.  Seeing  them  hesitating,  I  drew  one 
of  my  horse-pistols,  and  treated  them  with  another  shot ; 
this  completed  their  dismay,  and  they  all  scampered  off  as 
fast  as  they  came,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

I  lost  no  time  in  reloading  my  three  barrels,  and  stood 
on  my  guard  again.  Hector  and  Fly  were  of  no  use  to 
ipe ;  they  were  afraid  of  the  naked  savages.  After  wait- 
ing in  my  posture  of  defence  for  some  minutes,  I  thought 
I  might  venture  to  make  a  move  away  from  them,  as  I  had 
given  them  a  taste  of  what  I  could  do  $  but  on  attempting 
to  walk,  I  found  that  the  blow  of  the  womera  had  been  so 
severe,  that  it  had  almost  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my 
leg.  I  limped  on,  however,  as  well  as  I  could,  deeming 
any  advance  homewards  a  gain. 

I  picked  up  the  womera  and  carried  it  away  with  me. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle,  with  a  peculiarity  of 
make  which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood,  but  of  the 
efficiency  of  which  I  had  received  a  sharp  illustration. 

The  natives  seeing  me  bear  away  the  womera,  which  is 
a  scarce  weapon  among  them,  and  much  prized,  and  ob- 
serving by  my  limping  that  I  w'as  wounded,  raised  a  loud 
cry  of  anger  and  triumph,  which  sounded  in  my  ears  very 
disagreeably,  as  it  betokened  an  inclination  on  their  part 
to  continue  a  conflict  which  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  avoid,  though  still  without  fear  as  to  the  result,  if  I. 
could  hold  out  long  enough. 
Had  I  been  aware  that  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Sydney 
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Black,  known  by  the  name  of  Musqueeto,  was  among 
them,  my  confidence  would  have  been  considerably 
abated ;  but  the  worst  was  to  came,  and  the  fight  presently 
began  to  assume  a  more  serious  air  than  I  had  calculated 
on. 

The  terrible  extremity,  however,  which  I  have  to  tell 
of  is  of  a  nature  so  horrible  and  appalling,  that  I  cannot 
summon  up  spirits  to  enter  on  it  to-day ;  my  mind  sickens 
and  revolts  at  the  recollection  of  its  horrors.  The  de- 
scription of  that  fearful  trial  must  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  chapter  of  my  eventful  history. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Takes  refuge  in  a  deserted  Hat— The  Natires  besiege  him,  and 
set  fire  to  the  Roof— His  Escape-^He  climbs  into  a  Tree-— The 
Natives  set  fire  to  it — Death  seems  certain— His  Rescue. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  and  though  the  early  time 
of  June  is  the  beginning  of  winter  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  shone  splendidly  at 
mid-day,  had  still  power  to  spread  a  feeling  of  summer 
warmth  over  the  park-like  plains.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  memorable  day  of  my  fight  with  the  natives.  Alone 
—buried  in  the  wilderness  of  the  vast  woods — wearied  by 
a  six  days'  travel  in  the  bush  in  which  I  had  been  lost — 
worn  down  from  want  of  sleep,  and  feeble  from  scanty 
fare,  I  was  now  exposed  to  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  body 
of  furious  natives,  led  on  by  the  fierce  and  malignant 
Mu^queeto.  I  am  amazed,  when  I  look  back  on  the 
events  of  that  fearful  day,  that  I  did  not  sink  under  its 
difficulties,  and  that  I  am  still  alive  to  relate  the  story. 
But  to  proceed. 

I  hastened  on  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  east, 
trusting  that  by  such  a  course  I  should  come  upon  some 
settlement,  or  stock-keeper's  hut,  which  would  afford  me 
a  place  of  defence,  or  at  least  on  some  track  of  man 
or  beast  on  which  I  could  rely  to  lead  me  to  human 
habitations. 

The  natives  ceased  to  molest  me  for  some  miles,  nor 
could  I  detect  any  signs  of  their  vicinity,  but  it  will 
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be  seen  by  the  sequel  that  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  me. 
I  was  in  some  pain,  and  limped  a  good  deal  at  first  from 
the  effects  of  the  womera  which  had  struck  me  on  the 
leg,  but  as  I  got  warm  the  pain  left  me,  and  I  ceased  for  a 
time  to  feel  much  inconvenience  from  the  wound. 

In  this  manner  I  proceeded  some  miles,  when  my 
sight  was  gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  a  stock-keeper's 
hut,  to  which  I  eagerly  hastened.  I  looked  round  when  I 
approached  it,  but  I  saw  no  signs  of  the  natives.  When 
I  got  to  the  door  I  called  out — 

"  HuUoa !  anybody  here  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Is  there  any  one  inside  P  I  have  been  lost  in  the 
bush,  and  the  natives  have  been  attacking  me.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  me ;  I  am  William  Thomley,  of  the  Clyde." 

No  reply. 

I  then  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  thinking  that  some 
one  might  be  asleep  inside,  and  not  liking  to  burst  in 
suddenly,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  for  a  bushranger,  and 
fired  at ;  for  the  equivocal  appearance  which  my  person 
had  presented  a  week  since  to  the  soldiers  had  not  been 
improved,  I  felt  aware,  by  a  six  days'  scramble  in  the 
bush ;  but  as  no  reply  was  made  to  my  repeated  knocking, 
I  concluded  that  the  hut  was  empty. 

I  tried  the  latch,  therefore,  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
door :  it  was  not  fastened ;  I  opened  it  easily,  and  looked 
in,  first  taking  a  look  behind  me,  for  fear  of  a  surprise. 
I  saw  no  signs  of  an  inhabitant ;  so  I  opened  the  lower 
half  of  the  door,  and  stepped  in.  A  view  of  the  interior 
satisfied  me  at  once  that  the  hut  had  not  been  occupied 
for  some  time.  I  was  sorry  for  this,  as  I  had  hoped  that 
I  should  meet  with  some  one  to  direct  me  on  my  way,  and 
who  might  assist  me  in  my  defence  against  the  natives. 
But  on  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  this 
hut,  tenantless  as  it  was,  as  it  afforded  me,  I  thought,  a 
temporary  place  of  refuge. 

1  examined  its  capabilities  of  defence,  and  found  that  it 
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consisted,  as  usual,  of  two  rooms  or  divisions,  in  the  inner 
of  which  was  a  window,  and  a  shutter  at  the  back ;  there 
was  another  window  and  shutter  in  front  by  the  side  of 
the  door ;  when  I  say  a  "  window,"  I  mean  an  opening  to 
let  in  light  without  glass  or  window-frame;  when  the 
door  and  shutters  were  shut,  it  was  dark,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  light  which  penetrated  through  the  crevices  of 
the  logs  of  which  the  hut  was  rudely  built. 
.  Without  losing  any  time,  I  set  to  work  to  render  the  hut 
as  secure  as  possible  against  the  natives,  should  they  have 
the  mind  to  follow  up  their  first  attack.  The  upright  logs 
seemed  all  to  be  pretty  tight  set,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  ordinary  violence.  The  window  at  the  back 
was  awkward,  as  it  afforded  the  facility  of  a  back  entrance 
while  I  was  engaged  in  front. 

To  render  this  point  secure,  I  pulled  down  the  partition 
of  split  logs  that  divided  the  two  rooms,  and  contrived  to 
barricade  the  back  window  with  them,  so  as  to  insure  me 
from  any  sudden  inbreak  on  that  side.  I  then  barricaded 
the  front  window  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  put  a  split 
log  against  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  with  one  end 
jammed  firmly  in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  hut ;  the  top 
part  of  the  door  I  left  to  the  security  of  the  bolt,  intending 
to  open  it  occasionally  for  the  convenience  of  firing 
through  its  opening. 

These  preparations  occupied  me  for  about  an  hour,  and, 
having  concluded  them,  I  felt  that  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  what  was  worse,  that  I  was  sufiering  from  thirst. 
There  was  an  iron  tripod  on  the  hearth,  the  usual  piece  of 
kitchen  furniture  in  a  stock-keeper's  hut,  and  being  heavy 
and  bulky,  it  had  not  been  removed.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  spot  chosen  to  build  a  hut  on  was  sure  to  be  near 
to  water. 

As  the  extremity  was  pressing,  I  thought  I  might 
venture  to  get  a  drink,  so  I  clambered  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  door,  followed  by  Hector  and  Fly,  who  stuck  close 
to  me,  to  look  for  the  spring.    The  dogs  were  panting  for 
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water,  so  I  left  them  to  their  instinct,  and  presently  Fly, 
^fter  a  little  snuffing  about,  i;\rent  straight  to  a  pool  formed 
by  a  spring,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  back  of  the  house. 

I  first  took  a  good  drink,  which  refreshed  me  greatly, 
and  then  I  cast  about  how  to  get  a  supply  of  water  inside 
the  hut.  The  tripod  was  too  clumsy  and  too  heavy  to  be 
taken  to  the  pool,  so  I  got  over  the  half-door,  and  lifted  it 
close  to  the  entrance ;  then  I  went  back  to  the  pool,  and, 
filling  my  hat  with  water,  ran  back  with  it,  and  poured  it 
over  the  door  into  the  tripod. 

While  I  was  repeating  this  operation,  I  was  terribly 
startled  by  Hector  suddenly  darting  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  bush.  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  the  natives  were  on 
me,  and,  dropping  my  hat  full  of  water,  I  scrambled  over 
the  door  into  the  hut  again.  <  But  it  was  a  false  alarm,  for 
in  a  few  seconds  after,  Hector  came  to  the  door  wagging 
his  tail,  with  a  kangaroo-rat  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had 
killed,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  his  run  into  the  bush. 

I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  supply,  for 
I  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  food.  I  was  not  long  in  kindling 
a  fire,  and  skinning  my  prize,  which  was  rather  a  large  one 
of  the  sort,  nearly  as  big  as  a  rabbit,  and  excellent  eating, 
and  made  a  broil  of  it,  which  afforded  me  a  delicious 
repast 

My  spirits  revived  after  this  refection,  and  I  began  to 
consider  that  I  was  perhaps  only  losing  time  by  remaining 
in  the  hut.  It  was  now,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  about 
two  hours  past  mid-day,  and  I  had  plenty  of  daylight 
before  me  to  make  considerable  progress  before  night.  I 
had  recourse  to  my  needle  again,  and  I  dropped  it  into  the 
tripod ;  it  sunk  to  the  bottom  immediately,  being  affected 
by  the  iron ;  so  I  filled  my  hat  with  water,  and  removing 
it  to  a  distance  from  the  iron  tripod,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  ascertaining  the  points  of  the  compass. 

I  prepared,  therefore,  to  leave  the  hut,  and  put  myself 
in  order  accordingly.  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  throwing 
my  leg  over  the  half-door,  when  I  was  stopped  in  my  exit 
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by  a  growl  from  Hector,  who  immediately  galloped 
towards  a  thicket  of  trees  about  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  the  front  of  the  hut.  He  quickly  returned,  and  by  his 
crouching  attitude  and  peculiar  whine  I  at  once  knew  that 
he  had  scented  the  natives. 

It  was  too  true;  in  less  than  a  minute  afterwards,  a 
body  of  about  twenty  men  and  women,  headed  by  Mus- 
queeto,  moved  rapidly  towards  the  hut. 

Being  invigorated  by  food,  refreshed  with  partial  rest, 
and  confident  in  the  power  of  my  fire-arms — appalling  as 
this  attack  appears  to  me  when  I  look  back  on  it— I  felt 
at  the  timp  no  fear.  I  was  confident  in  the  security  of  my 
little  fortress,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  a  sort  of  reluctance 
to  fire  into  the  mob  of  naked  natives — savage  as  they  were 
— to  the  certain  destruction  of  some  of  them;  but  this 
disinclination  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  natives^ 
with  the  grim  Musqueeto,  whom  I  now  recognised  at  their 
head,  were  fSast  approaching,  and  the  feeling  of  self-pre- 
servation regained  its  predominant  influence. 

My  left-hand  barrel  contained  a  single  ball ;  I  fired ;  a 
native  fell,  but  the  others  continued  to  advance,  and  sent 
a  shower  of  spears  at  the  open  part  of  the  door ;  one  of 
them  went  through  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  my  left 
hand,  where  it  stuck,  while  some  went  past  me  into  the 
hut,  narrowly  missing  me,  and  some  stuck  in  the  wall  on 
each  side. 

I  fired  off  my  second  barrel  loaded  with  shot,  and 
slamming  the  door  close,  bolted  it  This  second  discharge, 
I  judge,  checked  their  rush;  and  fortunately;  for  so 
determined  were  they,  that  I  feel  convinced,  on  looking 
back,  they  would  otherwise  have  succeeded  in  their  inten- 
tion of  forcing  open  the  door. 

They  now  commenced  a  furious  yelling  round  the  hut, 
and  some  of  them  tried  the  back  window^  but  they  found 
it  secure.  In  the  mean  time  I  reloaded  my  fowling-piece, 
putting  a  couple  of  balls  in  each  barrel,  for  I  felt  that  the 
natives  were  in  eamest|  and  that  it  would  require  my 
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utmost  efforts  to  save  my  life  from  their  furious  assault. 
I  was  standing  by  the  door  uncertain  what  to  do  next, 
when  suddenly  a  spear  was  thrust  between  the  crevice  of 
the  lower  and  the  upper  door;  fortunately  it  encountered  ; 
my  shot-belt,  which  it  perforated,  and  gave  me  time  to 
jump  back.  j 

It  seems  that  my  movements  were  watched  from  the  ; 
outside  through  some  crevice,  for  immediately  on  my 
retreat,  a  rush  was  made  at  the  door ;  had  it  been  made  on 
the  upper  part,  the  savages  would  have  effected  an  entrance,  ' 
but  the  lower  part,  having  been  secured  by  a  log,  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  placing  the  muzzle  of  my  piece  at  the 
same  crevice  through  which  the  spear  had  been  ,thrust  at 
me,  I  fired  first  one  barrel  and  then  the  othe^  at  the 
assailants.  A  horrid  yell,  that  made  the  woods  re-echo, 
proclaimed  that  my  fire  was  successful,  and  I  could  hear 
the  tramping  of  their  feet  as  they  retreated  to  a  distance. 

There  was  now  a  pause  for  some  time,  and  a  dead 
silence.  I  reloaded  my  piece  and  stood  on  my  guard.  I 
was  afraid  of  placing  my  eye  close  to  a  crevice,  lest  a 
spear  should  be  thrust  into  it  by  some  devil  watching  me. 
I  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  for  some  minutes, 
which  seemed  to  me  as  many  hours,  wondering  what  was 
to  come  next.  While  I  thus  stood,  my  ears  were  assailed 
again  with  the  horrid  shouts  and  yells  of  the  natives, 
whose  rage  seemed  to  have  redoubled  at  the  sight,  proba- 
bly, of  their  dead  companions. 

Fearing  that  the  strength  of  the  upper  part  of  the  door 
was  not  sufficient  to  stand  against  a  rush,  I  lifted  up  a 
heavy  log  that  had  formed  one  of  the  door-posts  of  the 
partition  which  I  had  broken  down,  and  placing  one  end 
of  it  against  the  door-flap,  I  added  my  own  weight  to  it, 
pushing  it  down  the  door  as  firmly  as  I  could. 

But  this  sort  of  precaution  was  unnecessary.  The 
devils  had  hit  on  a  surer  and  safer  means  of  accomplish- 
ing my  destruction.  I  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their 
operations  by  a  smell  of  smoke,  which,  to  my  terrible 
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dismay,  became  rapidly  stronger  and  stronger.  They  had 
set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  hut !  The  smoke  increased, 
and  presently  the  light  of  the  fiame  was  visible.  I  now 
perceived  that  the  thatch  had  been  set  on  fire  on  all  sides, 
and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  increased,  the  rejoicing 
natives  yelled  and  screamed  with  frantic  delight ! 

My  presence  of  mind  almost  forsook  me  at  this  crisis 
Escape  seemed  impossible ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  doomei 
to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths— that  of  being  burnt  alive . 

The  light  of  the  flames  increased,  and  the  smoke  inside 
the  hut  became  almost  insuflerable !  Feeling  that  if  I 
remained  where  I  was,  death  was  certain,  I  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  escape.  There  was  a  little 
wind,  which  blew  the  smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  back 
of  the  hut ;  the  natives,  as  I  knew  by  their  cries,  were 
assembled  in  the  front. 

I  determined  to  attempt  my  escape  by  the  back  window, 
hoping  that  the  smoke  in  that  direction  would  serve  to 
conceal  my  exit  at  the  moment  of  getting  out  of  the  win- 
dow, when  my  position  would  be  defenceless.  I  hastily 
tore  down  my  barricade  of  logs,  and  jumped  through  the 
opening  into  the  smoke.  I  was  almost  suffocated,  but 
with  my  gun  in  my  hand  I  dashed  through  it. 

For  the  moment  I  was  not  perceived ;  but  the  natives 
soon  got  sight  of  me,  and  a  volley  of  spears  around  me, 
one  of  which  struck  me  in  the  back,  but  dropped  out 
again,  proclaimed  that  they  were  in  chase.  I  kept  on 
running  as  long  as  I  could  towards  a  tree  that  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  plain  over  which  I  was  passing,  in- 
tending to  make  that  my  fighting-place,  by  setting  my 
back  to  it,  and  so  to  protect  myself  in  the  rear. 

The  spears  flew  around  me  and  near  me,  but  I  reached 
the  tree,  and  instantly  taming  round,  I  fired  among  the 
advancing  natives.  This  checked  them,  for  they  were 
now  becoming  afraid  of  my  formidable  weapon,  and  see- 
ing that  I  stood  resolute  and  prepared  for  them,  they  re- 
treated to  some  distance ;  but  they  continued  to  throw 
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some  spears,  most  of  which  fell  short,  and  kept  up  a  shout- 
ing and  yelling  in  a  frightful  manner,  capering  and 
dancing  about  in  a  sort  of  frenzy, — ferocious  to  get  at  me, 
but  kept  at  bay  by  my  terrible  gun. 

My  blood  was  now  up !  I  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
joyful  exultation  by  my  escape  from  the  burning  hut,  and 
I  felt  that  courage  of  excitement  which  almost  prompted 
me  to  rush  on  my  enemies,  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue  by  a  bodily  conflict  with  my  broadsword  I  But  pru- 
dence prevailed;  and  I  placed  my  hope  and  my  depen- 
dence on  my  trusty  gun,  which  had  already  done  me  such 
good  service. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  inaction  of  the  na- 
tives, I  felt  for  my  powder-horn  to  reload  the  barrel  which 
I  had  discharged.  To  my  unspeakable  horror  and  disap- 
pointment, it  was  missing !  I  searched  every  pocket  in 
vain !  I  had  laid  it  on  the  table  in  the  hut,  and  there  I 
had  left  it  1  To  recover  it  was  impossible,  as  the  hut  was 
all  in  flames,  and  while  I  gazed  on  the  burning  mass,  a 
dull  report  and  a  burst  of  sparks  from  the  building  made 
known  to  me  that  the  powder  had  become  ignited,  and 
was  lost  to  me  for  ever ! 

In  my  agony  of  mind  at  this  discovery,  my  hair  seemed 
to  bristle  up ;  and  the  sweat  ran  down  my  forehead  and 
obscured  my  sight !  I  now  felt  that  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  save  me ;  but  the  love  of  life  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  danger  of  losing  it,  I  once  more  summoned  up 
my  failing  energies  for  a  last  effort.  I  had  three  barrels 
loaded;  one  in  my  fowling-piece  and  two  in  my  pistols; 
I  had  also  my  broadsword,  but  that  would  not  avail  me 
against  their  spears. 

If  I  could  hold  out  till  night,  I  thought  I  might  be  able 
then  to  elude  my  savage  enemies,  as  the  natives  have  a 
fear  of  moving  about  at  night,  believing  that  in  the  dark- 
ness an  evil  spirit  roams  about  seeking  to  do  them  mischief, 
and  who  then  has  power  over  them.  Casting  my  eyes 
upwards  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  under  which  I  was 

p 
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standing,  I  observed  that  it  was  easy  to  climb,  and  there 
appeared  to  me  indications  of  a  hollow  in  the  trunk  be- 
tween the  principal  branches,  which  might  serve  me  for  a 
place  of  shelter  till  the  night  should  enable  me,  under  the 
cover  of  its  darkness,  to  escape  from  my  pursuers. 

I  formed  my  plan  on  the  instant,  and  without  losing  a 
moment  I  slung  my  gun  behind  me,  and,  catching  hold  of 
a  branch  within  reach,  I  clambered  up.  The  natives, 
who  were  watching  my  motions,  renewed  their  shouts  and 
yells  at  this  manceuvre,  and  rushed  towards  the  tree  in  a 
body. 

I  scrambled  as  fast  I  could  to  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and 
found,  to  my  infinite  relief,  that  my  anticipation  was  right ; 
there  was  a  hollow  large  enough  to  admit  my  whole  body, 
and  efiectually  to  shield  me  from  the  spears  of  the  savages. 
As  my  foot  reached  the  bottom,  it  encountered  some  soft 
body  which  I  quickly  learnt  was  an  opossum,  the  owner  of 
the  habitation,  which  asserted  its  rights  by  a  sharp  attack 
on  the  calf  of  my  leg  with  teeth  and  claws :  I  was  not  in 
a  humour  to  argue  the  matter  with  my  new  assailant,  so 
with  my  thick  bush  shoes  I  trampled  the  creature  down 
into  a  jelly,  though  it  left  its  remembrances  on  my  torn 
flesh,  which  smarted  not  a  little.  "When  I  recovered  my 
breath,  I  listened  to  asccrtaiiv  the  motions  of  my  enemies 
outside. 

They  had  ceased  their  yells,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence,  so  that  I  could  hear  my  own  quick  breathing 
within  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  "  What  are  they  about  P" 
thought  I.  While  I  mentally  ejaculated  this  thought,  I 
felt  an  agitation  of  the  tree,  from  which  I  guessed  that 
some  venturous  savage  was  climbing  up  to  attack  me  in 
my  retreat.  I  cautiously  raised  myself  up  to  look  around 
me,  but  the  appearance  of  my  hat  above  the  hole  was  the 
signal  for  half  a  dozen  spears,  three  of  which  passed 
through  it,  one  of  them  grazing  the  scalp  of  my  head. 
**  That  plan  will  not  do,"  thought  F ;  "  I  must  keep  close," 

As  I  crouched  myself  down,  I  thought  I  heard  a  breath- 
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ing  above  me ;  I  looked  up  and  beheld  the  hideous  visage 
of  one  of  the  savages  glaring  on  me  with  his  white  eye- 
balls, which  exhibited  a  ferocious  sort  of  exultation.  He 
had  a  waddy  in  his  hand,  which  he  slowly  raised  to  give 
me  a  pat  on  the  head,  thinking  that  he  had  me  quite  safe, 
like  an  opossum  in  its  hole.  **You're  mistaken,  my 
beauty,"  thought  I ;  "  I  'm  not  done  for  yet."  Drawing 
one  of  my  pistols  from  my  pocket,  which  was  rather  a 

matter  of  difficulty  in  my  confined  position,  I  fired. 

The  ball  crashed  through  his  face  and  skull,  and  I  heard 
his  dead  body  fall  heavily  to  the  ground ! 

A  yell  of  fear  and  rage  arose  from  his  black  companions. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  raised  myself  up 
so  as  to  look  about  me,  but  their  threatening  spears  soon 
drove  me  back  to  my  retreat.  There  was  now  another 
pause  and  a  dead  silence  ;  and  I  flattered  myself  with  the 
hope  that  the  savages,  having  been  so  frequently  baffled, 
and  having  suffered  so  much  in  their  attacks,  would  now 
retire.  But  the  death  and  the  wounds  of  their  comrades, 
it  appears,  only  whetted  their  rage  and  stimulated  them 
to  fresh  endeavours;  and  the  cunning  devices  of  that 
devilish  savage  Musqueeto  were  turned  in  a  new  and  more 
fatal  direction. 

As  I  lay  in  my  retreat,  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  heavy 
materials  were  being  dragged  towards  the  tree.  I  ven- 
tured to  peep  out,  and  beheld  the  savages  busy  in  piling 
dead  wood  round  the  trunk,  with  the  intention,  as  I 
immediately  surmised,  of  setting  fire  to  it,  and  of  burning 
me  in  my  hole. 

My  conjectures  were  presently  verified.  I  saw  emerg- 
ing from  the  wood  one  of  their  females  bearing  the  lighted 
fire-sticks  which  the  natives  always  carry  with  them  in 
their  journeys.  I  looked  on  these  agreeable  preparations 
as  a  neglected  but  not  indifferent  spectator,  the  natives 
disregarding  riiy  appearance  above  the  opening,  and  wait- 
ing with  a  sort  of  savage  patience  for  the  sure  destruction 
which  they  were  preparing  for  me. 
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The  native  womctn  approached  with  the  fire,  and  the 
natives  forming  a  circle  round  the  tree,  performed  a  dance 
of  death  as  a  prelude  to  my  sacrifice.  I  was  tempted  to 
fire  on  them ;  hut  I  did  not  like  to  part  with  my  last  two 
shots,  except  in  an  extremity  even  greater  than  this. 

In  the  mean  time  the  natives  continued  their  dance, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  interval  between  me  and  death,  like 
the  epicure  who  delays  his  attack  on  the  delicious  feast 
before  him,  that  he  may  the  longer  enjpy  the  exciting 
pleasure  of  anticipation.  Presently,  however,  their  death- 
song  broke  out  into  loud  cries  of  fury ;  they  applied  the 
fire  to  the  faggots,  and  as  the  blaze  increased,  they  danced 
and  yelled  round  the  tree  in  a  complete  delirium  of  rage 
and  exultation. 

The  fire  burned  up ! — the  smoke  ascended !  I  already 
felt  the  horrid  sensation  of  being  stifled  by  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  smoke  before  the  flames  encompassed  me. 
In  this  extremity  I  determined  at  least  to  inflict  some 
vengeance  on  my  savage  persecutors. 

I  scrambled  up  from  my  hiding-place,  and  crawled  as 
far  as  I  could  on  one  of  the  branches,  which  was  most 
free  from  the  suffocating  smoke  and  heat,  and  fired  the 
remaining  barrel  of  my  fowling-piece  at  the  yelling 
wretches,  which  I  then  hurled  at  their  heads.  I  did  the 
same  with  my  remaining  pistol,  when,  to  my  amazement, 
I  heard  the  reports  of  other  guns ;  but  whether  they  were 
the  echoes  of  my  own,  or  that  my  failing  senses  deceived 
me,  I  knew  not,  for  the  smoke  and  flame  now  mastered 
me.  Stifled  and  scorched,  I  remember  only  falling  from 
the  branch  of  the  tree,  which  was  not  high,  to  the  ground, 
when  my  senses  left  me. 

I  was  roused  from  my  trance  of  death  by  copious 
deluges  of  water,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  which  was  familiar 
to  me,  exclaiming, — 

"  Well,  if  this  is  not  enough  to  disgust  a  man  with  this 
horrid  country ^  I  don't  know  what  he  would  have  more ! 
For  years  and  years  have  I  been  preaching  to  him  that 
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notliing  good  could  come  of  this  wretched  den  of  bush- 
rangers and  natives,  and  now  you  see  the  evil  is  come  at 
last." 

I  opened  my  eyes  at  these  words.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Crab,  whom  Heavfei  had  directed  with  a  party  of  friends 
to  this  spot  to  deliver  me !  Overcome  with  the  intensity 
of  my  emotions,  racked  with  pain,  and  sick  with  the  very 
fulness  of  joy  at  my  escape  from  death,  I  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing and  agonizing  cry  of  mingled  pain  and  delight,  and 
fainted  !^^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

He  recovers  his  senses  and  finds  himself  among  Friends — Account 
of  the  Bushrangers  at  the  Great  Lake—Moss's  extraordinary 
escape. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  from  this  fainting  fit, 
as  the  surgeon  called  it,  "of  physical  exhaustion  and 
mental  emotion."  When  consciousness  returned,  I  heard 
around  me  the  subdued  hum  of  human  voices,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  that  I  was  in  the  power  of  the  natives, 
and  that  I  was  under  preparation  for  being  roasted  at  the 
fire  of  the  blazing  tree  from  which  I  had  fallen  scorched 
and  stifled.  I  kept  my  eyes  closed  for  a  short  space ; — 
presently  I  distinguished  the  voice  of  the  magistrate  of 
the  Clyde. 

"  He  seems  in  a  bad  way,  poor  fellow  !  Have  the  devils 
touched  any  vital  part  with  their  spears  ?" 

"  No,"  said  another  voice,  which  seemed  to  me  that  of 
my  old  friend  the  surgeon ;  "  he  has  not  received  any 
mortal  hurt  that  I  can  see,  but  he  has  had  a  sharp  rap  on 
his  left  leg  from  some  blunt  instrument  that  has  cut 
and  bruised  it  at  the  same  time;  but  there's  no  bone 
broken," 

"He'll  never  come  to  any  more,"  said  some  one,  which 
seemed  strangely  to  me  like  Crab's  voice,  but  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  his :  "  never ;  that 's  my  opinion ! 
Why,  he  has  been  lost  in  the  bush  for  a  week,  without  any- 
thing to  eat,  I  '11  be  bound,  and  without  a  drop  of  water, 
for  there 's  never  a  drop  to  be  had  in  this  country  when 
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you  want  it — in  summer,  especially.  No !  poor  gentleman ! 
I  've  stood  by  him  for  many  a  year,  trying  to  persuade 
him  all  I  could  to  leave  this  horrid  place.  I  always  told 
him  that  something  would  happen  at  last  j  but  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  so  bad  as  this.  He  used  to  say,  poor 
fellow,  while  he  was  alive,  that  I  was  always  roasting 
him  5 — he  little  thought  he  would  be  roasted  in  real 
earnest!  And  there's  that  new  sample  of  Cape  wheat 
that  he  was  to  try  this  season :  all  lost !  What  could 
induce  him  to  get  up  that  tree,  I  can't  conceive." 

"  The  tumble  from  the  tree  can't  have  done  him  any 
good,"  said  the  magistrate. 

''No;  but  the  branch  was  not  high,  and  it  was  a  nice 
soft  bed  of  turf  for  him  to  fall  on;  it  was  good  luck 
that  he  was  not  hit  by  our  shots  when  we  banged  at  the 
natives." 

"  He  is  a  long  time  coming  to." 

**  No !  he 's  all  right.  This  is  more  exhaustion  than 
anything  else.  His  pulse  is  coming  back  now.  You  see, 
he  has  been  in  the  bush  for  six  days,  suffering  under  the 
sensation  of  being  lost,  and  that  wearing  of  the  mind  is 
enough  to  exhaust  the  strongest  energies.  But  he's 
comins  to  fast  now." 

"Will  you  bleed  him?" 

"  Oh,  no !  A  glass  of  brandy  would  do  him  more  good 
than  bleeding,  in  his  present  state." 

"  Here 's  a  flask  of  brandy  I" 

At  the  suggestion  of  bleeding  me  I  opened  my  eyes,  not 
wishing  to  give  the  worthy  surgeon  the  trouble  of  per- 
farming  that  operation. 

"By  George !"  said  Worrall,  the  constable ;  "  do  you  see 
how  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  roused  up,  when  he  heard  the 
alk  about  the  brandy !     I  do  think  that  a  glass  all  round 
would  do  us  good !" 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  magistrate,  "how  do  you  find 
yourself  after  your  tumble  P" 

"How  do  you  find  yourselfi  master P"  said  the  rough 
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and  honest  voice  of  Crab ;  "  how  do  yoa  find  yourself,  now 
you're  come  to  life  again?  I  always  told  you  how  it 
would  be  J  but  you  never  would  believe  me !  and  there  *8 
the  farm  burnt  down,  and  all  the  home-flock  of  merinos 
the  Lord  knows  where  j  and  there 's  Miss  Betsy  taken  ill, 
and  Missus  is  but  poorly,  and  they  are  in  a  pretty  confu- 
sion with  one  thing  and  another;  and  the  blood-foal's 
dead,  and  the  tame  herd  has  taken  to  the  bush,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else  to  say  to  revive  you,  except  that 
they  say  the  small-pox  is  about,  and  ruination  is  going  on 
everywhere;  and — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  villanous  old  grumbler,"  said 
the  magistrate ;  <*  you  have  croaked  enough  to  make  a 
sound  man  sick.    Let  him  alone." 

My  head  was  still  confused,  and  I  was  perplexed  to 
account  for  what  I  heard  and  saw  around  me.  My 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  day  when  we  had  our  skirmish 
with  the  bushrangers  at  the  lake,  and  for  a  few  moments 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  awaking  from  a  long  sleep, 
and  had  been  suffering  under  the  influence  of  a  hideous 
dream.  But  the  sight  .of  the  blazing  tree  quickly  recalled 
to  my  memory  the  terrible  scenes  which  I  had  passed 
through;  a  feeling  of  sickness  came  over  me,  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  again. 

"  Give  me  your  brandy-flask,"  said  the  surgeon ;  "  here, 
Thornley,  take  a  little  sip." 

He  put  the  bottle  to  my  lips,  and  I  drank  a  few  tea- 
spoonsful. 

"Is  brandy  a  good  thing  for  faintness,  doctor?"  said 
Worrall. 

"  Nothing  better ;  it 's  a  capital  medicine  when  you 
know  how  to  use  it." 

"I  feel  very  faint,  myself,"  said  Worrall;  "poor  Mr. 
Thornley's  condition  has  quifle  overcome  me.  Could  you 
oblige  me  with  the  brandy-flask  ?    I  know  how  to  use  it." 

"  From  long  practice,  I  dare  say." 

"  Go  and  mind  your  business,  Worrall,"  said  the  magis* 
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trate.  "You  shall  have  brandy  enough  when  you  get 
hoilie/  for  you  have  behaved  well,  and  deserve  it,  but  now 
let  us  be  moving ; — that  is,  if  the  doctor  thinks  our  friend 
can  travel." 

"  See  if  you  can  find  a  spring  hereabouts,  Worrall,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  and  we  will  give  our  friend  a  refresher." 

A"  pannikin  of  water  was  presently  brought  to  me, 
into  which  the  excellent  doctor  put  a  fair  proportion  of 
brandy. 

"  We  must  get  him  home  somehow,"  said  he,  "  and  set 
him  to  rights  when  we  get  there.  We  can 't  treat  him  as 
if  he  was  comfortable  in  a  nice  sickbed." 

I  took  the  drink  with  eagerness,  and  looking  up,  beheld 
the  face  of  our  lost  neighbour,  Moss. 

"  How  did  you  get  away  from  the  bushrangers  ?"  were 
the  first  words  that  I  uttered. 

"Oh!"  said  Moss,  "well  tell  you  all  about  that  by- 
and-by ;  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  here  for  my  recovery, 
and  you  among  the  rest,  not  forgetting  our  young  friend 
Beresford;  but  that  story  will  keep;  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  good  time." 

I  now  saw  that  Beresford  was  near,  but  a  little  behind 
me,  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  I  reached  out  my  hand 
to  him,  and,  handing  his  gun  to  Mr.  Moss,  he  extended 
his  right  arm  to  me,  and  raised  me  up. 

"That's  right,"  said  Worrall,  who  now  came  up  to  us; 
"  never  say  die.  We  are  all  ready,"  he  said  to  the  magis- 
trate, touching  his  hat,  "and  we  can  get  home  before 
morning;  the  night  will  be  fine,  and  we  have  daylight 
enough  to  cross  the  Big  River,  and  then  it  will  not  be 
more  than  twenty  miles  or  so  to  the  Shannon." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  I ;  "but"— and  I  tried  to  move  a  few 
Btepfi— "  I  can 't  walk !  I  feel  as  stiff  as  if  I  actually  had 
been  roasted  at  the  fire  yonder." 

*^  Well,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  I  'm  inclined  to  think  you 
wipuld  not  have  taken  long  to  roast  at  that  same  fire,  if  we 
bipi  not  come  up  in  time  to  stop  the  cooking  of  you ;  but 
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there 's  a  horse  for  you,  and  we  must  contrive  to  cany 
you  with  us/' 

"  What  has  become  of  the  natives?"  said  I. 

**  There  are  some  of  them  lying  dead  not  far  from  us," 
said  the  magistrate;  ''the  rest  did  not  stay  to  make  a 
fight  of  it  with  our  number.  They  are  oflf  in  the  bush 
somewhere. — But  as  to  following  them  there,  you  might 
as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  stack  of  hay.  Besides,  we 
have  had  enough  of  it,  and  I  think  the  natives,  for  this 
once,  have  had  enough  of  it  too.  But  we  must  not  waste 
time  in  talking;  we  have  the  Big  River  to  cross  before 
dark,  so  let  us  make  a  start/* 

I  was  helped  on  to  a  horse,  and  we  proceeded  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  the  banks  of  the  Big  River.  We  reached 
it  before  dark,  but  we  could  not  find  a  ford.  We  con- 
sumed the  remaining  daylight  in  searching  for  one  with- 
out success,  and  it  was  resolved  at  last  that  we  should 
bivouac  on  its  banks,  and  resume  our  search  at  daylight 
We  lighted  up  several  fires,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  loose 
branches,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  by  means  of  which  was 
made  a  breakwind,  I  shortly  began  to  feel  tolerably  com- 
fortable, to  which  some  kangaroo  steaks  and  brandy-and- 
water  not  a  little  contributed.  As  we  lay  by  the  fire, 
I  was  curious  to  learn  some  account  of  the  bushrangers 
who  had  escaped,  when  I  left  my  companions,  to  a  small 
island  in  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  main  land. 

"  Will  it  do  him  any  harm,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  to 
keep  him  awake  with  the  story  ?'* 

"  Oh .'  no,"  said  the  surgeon  j  "  it's  early  yet.  Go  on, 
and  then  you  will  sooner  have  done/' 

"  Do  you  describe  it.  Moss,"  said  the  magistrate;  *'  you 
saw  it  best,  and  you  can  praise  us,  and  so  relieve  our  mo- 
desty from  the  painful  necessity  of  praising  ourselves." 

«  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Moss ;  "  as  I  was  only  a  specta- 
tor of  the  fight,  perhaps  I  can  best  describe  it/' 

*'  How  did  Crab  come  among  you  P"  said  I. 

tt  Hist'a  easily  told,"  said  Crab.    "  After  the  sol- 
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diers  left  us,  missus's  mind  misgave  her  that  they  would 
never  find  you,  and  I  entirely  agreed  with  her  on  that 
point ;  so  seeing  what  a  taking  she  was  in,  I  offered  to  go 
for  you  and  bring  you  back,  that  is,  if  the  natives  left  any 
of  you,  for  I  told  missus  they  were  terrible,  voracious 
cannibals.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  soldiers  did  find 
you,  or  rather  that  you  found  them,  and  by  all  accounts 
you  had  no  reason  to  be  over-pleased  with  their  treatment 
of  you." 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  I,  rubbing  myself  behind ; 
"  there  was  a  mistake." 

"  Was  there  P  And  is  it  true  that  they  touched  you  up, 
and  made  you  dance P— Lord!  how  they  did  laugh 
when  they  told  me  of  it !  they  said  " 

**  Say  nothing  more  about  it ;  I  don't  want  to  be  re- 
minded about  that." 

"  Well a  corporal's  party  came  up  from  camp  next 

morning  to  stay  at  the  Clyde  as  a  post  of  observation,  so  I 
left  missus  quite  safe  and  comfortable,  only  that  every- 
thing she  had  was  burned,  and  the  whole  family  was  in 
distress  and  confusion ;  and  I  promised  her,  if  you  were 
killed  by  the  bushrangers,  which  I  told  her  I  had  no 
doubt  you  was,  for  it's  always  best  to  know  the  worst, 
that  I  would  bring  home  your  dead  body  for  her  to  bury, 
which  would  be  a  great  consolation  to  her,  poor  lady !  I 

dare  say. So  I  and  Bob  set  out  on  your  tracks,  and  we 

reached  the  lake  the  very  morning  you  lefc  it  for  the 
Clyde.  And  how  it  was  that  we  missed  you  I  can't  un- 
derstand, except  that  nobody  can  ever  find  his  way  in 
this  wild  country  when  he's  once  lost." 

**  I  see,"  said  I—''  I  thought  to  take  a  short  cut  to  the 
right,  and  so  I  missed  you." 

"  That 's  always  the  case,"  said  Crab,  "  in  this  mise- 
rable place ;  nothing  did  ever  go  right  in  it,  nor  ever  will ! 
But  I  'm  getting  old  now— the  more  fool  I  for  stopping  in 
it  so  long  I  But  it  won't  be  long  before  I'm  out  of  it; 
this  last  business  has  been  a  sickener  i" 
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"  You  *re  one  of  Job's  comforters,  Crab/'  said  I ;  **  but 
now  pray  don't  interrupt  Mr.  Moss  in  his  story." 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  BUSHRANGERS. 

When  the  fight  in  which  you  were  engaged,  (said  Mr. 
Moss,)  was  ended,  the  bushrangers  retired  behind  the 
green  bank  by  the  margin  of  the  lake.  They  lay  close 
all  night,  but  they  sent  out  scouts  to  see  what  you  were 
about,  and  when  one  of  them  came  back  to  warn  them  of 
the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  they  were  in  a  great  fright,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  make  a 
dash  through  your  party,  but  that  was  thought  too  rash  j 
one  or  two  who  were  wounded  hinted  the  prudence  of  sur- 
render, but  the  Gypsey,  as  they  called  him,  who  acted 
as  their  leader,  threatened  to  blow  out  any  man's  brains 
who  proposed  a  surrender. 

**  Better  be  shot,''  he  said,  "  like  men,  than  be  hanged 
like  dogs." 

Two  of  the  bushrangers  had  been  seafaring  men,  and 
they  proposed  that  we  should  swim  over  to  the  little  island 
that  was  not  more  than  some  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore. 

"  And  what 's  to  become  of  our  arms  and  of  the  wound- 
ed P"  said  the  Gypsey. 

"  Oh !"  said  they,  "make  a  little  raft,  and  put  our  arms 
and  clothes  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  swim  and  push  it 
over ;  there  's  no  tide,  and  the  lake  is  as  smooth  as  glass." 

"  A  capital  plan,"  said  the  Gypsey ;  "  we  '11  do  it, — and 
then  we  can  defy  the  murdering  villains  that  are  after  us ; 
for  if  they  attempt  to  get  at  us,  we  shall  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  firing  at  them  under  cover." 

The  bushrangers  were  not  long  in  putting  this  scheme 
in  execution.  All  the  time,  you  were  watched  by  two 
scouts,  and  they  saw  you  sitting  by  your  fire  and  enjoying 
yourselves ;  but  it  was  not  their  game  to  excite  your  at- 
tention. The  rogues  worked  hard,  and  by  launching  some 
dry  logs  into  the  lake,  which  they  lashed  together  with 
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ballock-hide,  they  soon  made  a  sufficient  raft  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Gypsey,  "  are  you  all  ready  P  But  I 
forgot,— can  you  all  swim?*' 

Three  of  them,  who  had  been  mechanics  of  some  sort, 
declared  they  could  not  swim  a  stroke. 

**  Here  's  a  mess  !  —Well,  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
my  fine  fellows ;  you  must  hold  on  in  the  water  by  the 
raft — that  will  keep  you  from  sinking.  But  what  shall  we 
do  with  our  prisoner  P*' 

**  Oh,  let  him  go—  he  '11  only  be  in  the  way  V* 

"  No,  no,  we  '11  keep  him,  we  may  find  a  use  for  him 
yet    Now,  sir,  can  you  swimP" 

**  No,"  said  I— for  the  thought  struck  me  of  a  stratagem 
to  escape — "  and  I  hope  you  will  not  expose  me  to  the  risk 
of  being  drowned." 

"  Oh,  you  must  take  your  chance ;  it 's  no  worse  to  be 
drowned  than  be  hanged ;  so  strip,  mister,  and  bundle  into 
the  water." 

I  took  off  my  clothes,  and  the  scouts  having  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  whole  party  collected,  we  advanced  to- 
wards the  water. 

"Stop,"  said  one  of  the  sailors;  "how much  line  can 
we  make  by  putting  it  all  together  ?" 

By  a  general  contribution  of  neckcloths,  garters,  cords, 
and  bullock-hide,  they  made  a  line  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length. 

"  What 's  this  for  P"  said  the  Gypsey. 

"You'll  see  the  use  of  it  presently,"  said  the  sailor. 
"  Now  for  it ;"  and  we  all  got  into  the  water. 

"  Where  's  the  prisoner  P"  said  the  Gypsey. 

"  Alongside  me,"  said  the  other  sailor ;  "  he  *8  all  safe." 

In  this  manner  the  swimmers  slowly  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty pushed  forward  the  raft,  those  who  could  not  swim, 
and  I,  pretending  not  to  be  able  to  swim,  holding  on. 
They  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  passage,  or  a  little 
more,  when  the  sailor  to  the  right  said  to  the  one  by  me, 
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"  Mate,  take  the  end  of  the  line  and  swim  to  the  shore, 
I  think  it  will  reach  it  now,  and  then  haul  on  gently,  and 
that  will  quicken  our  work  and  lighten  it  too,  for  it 's  get- 
ting more  than  we  can  do.  Be  alive,  for  this  is  too  hard 
work  to  last  long.*' 

My  near  companion  quitted  me  with  much  alacrity, 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  his  share  of  the  toil  of  propelling 
the  clumsy  wood-work,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  felt  that 
the  raft  was  being  hauled  in  from  the  shore. 

The  attention  of  the  bushrangers  around  being  dis- 
tracted from  me  by  this  circumstance,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  quietly  dropped  under  water,  for  I 
had  been  taught  to  swim,  as  a  necessary  part  of  my  edu- 
cation, in  early  youth;  and  I  was  as  confident  in  the 
water,  so  long  as  my  strength  lasted,  as  on  dry  land. 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  need  of  all  my  skill.  My  limbs 
were  torpid  and  benumbed  from  inaction  in  this  water  and 
by  the  exposure  of  my  hands  and  arms  to  the  cold  night 
air.  I  may  add,  that  all  the  bushrangers  complained  of 
the  piercing  coldness  of  the  lake-water,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  chattering  of  teeth  among  the  holders-on  before  I 
left  them. 

Well  —  I  dropped  quietly  under  water,  taking  care  to 
keep  my  head,  as  I  thought,  towards  the  shore  of  the  main 
land ;  and  although  my  limbs  were  almost  paralysed  b^ 
the  cold,  I  contrived  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  strike  out  for 
nearly  half  a  minute  under  water, — there  's  no  knowing 
what  a  man  can  do  till  his  life  is  at  stake, — and  when  I 
came  to  the  surface,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  I 
was  at  a  fair  distance  from  the  raft, 

I  swam  on  lustily,  but  in  my  hurry,  and,  I  suppose, 
anxiety  and  confusion  of  mind,  instead  of  swimming 
towards  the  main  land,  I  swam  towards  another  island, 
which  in  the  darkness  I  mistook  for  it.  This  island  was 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  spot  that  I  quitted,  and  being 
deceived  as  to  its  distance,  I  expected  to  reach  it  without 
much  effort,  and  I  nearly  exhausted  myself  by  quick 
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swimming   before    I  was    much    more    than   half-way 
over. 

Fortunately,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and 
the  water  was  quite  smooth,  but  bitterly  cold.  I  rested  in 
the  water  for  some  seconds,  but  the  cold  was  so  piercing 
that  I  was  afraid  of  cramp;  so  I  struck  out  again  and 
worked  hard.  I  reached  the  shore  of  the  island  at  last, 
but  I  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand.  The  morning  now  began  to  break,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  was  about  half  a  mile  from  a  low  point  of  land 
which  ran  out  from  the  main  shore  into  the  lake. 

I  was  too  tired  to  venture  into  the  water  again,  and  I 
assure  you  that  my  situation  was  a  very  awkward  one 
indeed.  I  kept  running  up  and  down  for  some  time  to 
keep  myself  warm,  and  at  last  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
be  drowned  as  die  of  cold  where  I  was,  so  I  plunged  into 
the  water  again,  and  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  opposite 
shore. 

I  had  got  little  more  than  half-way  across,  when  my 
strength  failed  me,  and  I  began  to  sink  slowly  into  the 
water.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  I  began  to  utter 
that  which  I  considered  my  last  prayer,  when  I  felt  my 
foot  strike  against  the  ground ;  the  water  reached  to  my 
chin,  and  I  was  just  saved!  I  cautiously  waded  on, 
fearing  to  fall  into  some  hole  every  moment;  but  the 
water  grew  shallower  and  shallower,  and  the  sand  beneath 
my  feet  was  firm  and  even,  and  I  arrived  at  the  dry  land. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  I  set  off  to  the  point  where  I 
expected  to  find  my  friends ;  I  met  them  on  their  way  to 
the  concealed  boat.  They  were  much  astonished,  as  you 
may  suppose,  at  the  sight  of  a  creature  that  evidently  was 
not  a  kangaroo,  but  that  was  similarly  unencumbered  by 
any  article  of  dress.  But  matters  were  soon  explained, 
and  they  had  a  fine  laugh  at  the  joke,  when  I  told  them 
how  I  had  escaped.  There  was  a  friendly  subscription  of 
articles  of  apparel,  to  which  the  slain  bushrangers  were 
made  to  contribute  more  efficiently. 
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«  Well— and  did  you  find  the  boat  ?'» 

We  found  the  boat  in  pretty  good  condition,  with  a 
couple  of  sculls  in  her.  We  soon  launched  her,  ar.d  then 
it  was  debated  what  should  be  our  mode  of  attack.  The 
old  sergeant — what  a  grim  old  fellow  he  is  !-^proposed 
that  we  should  attack  them  on  three  sides  at  once,  and 
make  two  rafts  to  assist  us. 

"  If  we  go  all  together  in  a  huddle  in  this  little  boat," 
said  he,  "  they  will  fire  at  us  in  a  heap,  and  we  shall  have 
no  chance,  at  least  not  without  great  loss,  and  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  avoid ;  whereas,  by  firing  from  three 
points  at  once,  we  shall  distract  their  attention,  and  those 
in  the  boat  may  dash  in  and  charge  them.  Of  course,  we 
soldiers  will  go  in  the  boat ;  it  will  just  hold  us  and  no  more.*' 

"  I  don*t  like  your  lives  to  be  risked  even  in  this  way," 
said  the  magistrate.  '*  I  think  the  safer  plan  will  be  to 
starve  them  out.  We  gain  nothing  by  exposing  our  lives 
unnecessarily  in  a  conflict  with  hardened  felons  and  mur- 
derers :  they  can  do  no  harm  where  they  are,  and  they 
must  be  starved  out  at  last.  We  can  keep  a  strict  watch 
on  them  by  the  aid  of  our  boat,  and  my  opinion  is,  some 
of  them  will  get  tired  of  being  starved,  and  will  betray  the 
rest. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  it  *s  all 
one  to  US;  but  I  should  like  to  make  a  dash  at  'em,  the 
cowardly  scoundrels  !  to  murder  a  soldier  in  cold  blood ! 
and  fire  at  his  back !  But  if  these  rascals  were  to  put 
another  dodge  on  us,  and  steal  off  while  we  are  looking 
on,  there  would  be  a  fine  laugh  against  us  when  we  got 
back  to  Camp !  We  don't  mind  doing  it  alone  rather 
than  not  do  it  at  all— what  do  you  say,  my  men ;  shall  we 
try  the  boat  P" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  men ;  "  we  can  fire  close,  and  they 
can  never  stand  it;  besides,  we  can  fire  three  times  to 
their  one,  as  they  have  to  load  from  their  powder-horns, 
while  we  have  our  cartridges.  Better  have  it  over  at  once, 
and  rap  at  them  while  we  can." 
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'*  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  have  my  doubts  5  but  it 
certainly  is  of  importance  to  secure  these  desperate  fellows, 
and  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  the  laugh  against  us 
if  they  escape  $  so  let  us  set  about  it  without  losing  time/' 

We  all  set  to  work,  and  we  were  busy  constructing  our 
raft  when  Crab  and  your  man  appeared  on  horaebaek. 

"  Yes,"  said  Crab,  "  we  tracked  you  to  the  place  where 
you  had  the  first  fight,  and  then  we  easily  tracked  you  on 
to  the  boat.  And  such  a  set  of  mad  fellows  I  never  saw 
before  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  one  would  have  thought 
you  were  going  to  have  a  frolic  instead  of  a  deadly  fight 
with  desperate  men ;  but  this  horrid  country  makes  all  the 
people  mad,  and  mad  th^y^must  have  been  to  come  to  it, 
and  madder  to  stop  in  it — that 's  my  opiuion  V* 

**  Mr.  Crab  entertains  peculiar  views,'*  said  Moss,  "  and 
he  has  his  own  way  of  expressing  himself:  but  to  proceed 
with  my  story — that  is,  if  I  am  not  making  it  too  long." 

** Not  a  bit,"  said  I ;  "we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
hear  it;  and,  as  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  end  of  it." 

Well,  then  (said  Moss),  we  worked  hard  all  that  day, 
but  we  could  not  construct  anything  to  our  minds  as  a 
fighting  raft.  Half  of  the  soldiers  were  dispatched  to 
keep  watch  on  the  part  of  the  shore  which  we  had  quitted, 
and  which  was  nearest  to  the  island.  We  passed  the  night 
aij  usual,  but  we  had  plenty  of  fires  to  keep  the  cold  ofil 
Next  day  we  finished  our  raft,  which  we  launched  into 
the  water.  It  was  then  towed  by  the  boat  towards  the 
island.  When  we  approached  withing  range,  a  musket- 
shot  was  fired  from  the  shore,  which  we  observed  fell 
short  of  the  boat  in  the  water,  but  we  saw  no  one  on  the 
beach. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  magistrate; "  we  shall 
all  be  picked  off  this  way." 

He  then  called  out  to  the  sergeant  to  go  back,  which 
was  done,  and  we  returned  to  the  land  to  the  point  from 
which  the  bushrangers  had  started  the  morning  before» 
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We  all  went  on  shore  again,  and  consulted  on  what  should 
be  done.  We  were  engaged  in  this  deliberation,  when  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  corporal's 
party  of  soldiers,  and  presently  afterwards  by  a  bullock-cart 
drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  bearing  another  boat,  which 
bad  been  despalched  from  Hobart  Town  to  the  lake,  as  it 
was  guessed  such  an  assistance  might  be  wanted.  This 
boat  was  larger  and  stronger  than  the  one  we  had  found, 
and  being  thus  provided  and  our  strength  being  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  the  corporal's  party,  it  was  at  once 
resolved  that  we  should  force  the  bushrangers  in  their 
retreat  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on  different  points.  The 
sergeant  took  th^  command  .of  one  boat^  and  the  magis- 
trate of  the  other,        -^1^. 


«(•" 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  GoFemor's  Proclamation— The  Magistrate's  mission—Hie 
Sergeant's  de?ice— The  Bushrangers  captured. 

Wb  were  just  shoving  off  from  the  shore,  when  a  messen- 
ger on  horseback  arrived  from  Hobart  Town,  bearing  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  magistrate,  which  of 
course  we  stopped  to  read,  as  the  despatch  was  marked 
"  Important  and  Immediate. "  The  magistrate  having 
read  it  over  to  himself,  said  that  as  its  contents  concerned 
us  all,  he  would  read  it  aloud,  which  he  did  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  By  1  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  Majesty^s 

Settlements  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'*  Whereas  the  convicts  named  in  the  margin,  who  have 
been  sent  to  the  new  settlement  of  Macquarie  Harbour, 
have  effected  their  escape  by  passing  the  mountains,  and 
are  now  at  large ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  represented  to 

me  by  ,  Esq.,  at  whose  house  the  said  convicts,  or 

several  of  them,  were  on  the  9th  instant,  that  they  or 
several  of  them  were  desirous  of  surrendering  themselves 
to  the  Government  ,*  I  do  hereby  declare  that  all  or  any  of 
the  convicts  named  in  the  margin,  together  with  such 
others  as  may  have  made  their  escape  from  Macquarie 
Harbour  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  pardoned  for  all 
offences  committed  by  them,  murder  excepted,  upon  sur- 
rendering themselvesy  with  their  armsi  to  any  of  the 
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under-named  gentlemen,  they  being  in  the  nomination  for 
the  magistracy  of  this  island,  or  to  any  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  commanding  a  party  of  the  King's 
troops,  provided  that  such  surrender  shall  be  made  on  or 
before  the  21st  instant. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  require  and  authorize  — — — ,  Esq., 

of  the  Clyde ; ,  Esq.,  of  Jericho ;  and ,  Esq., 

of  the  Clyde,  they  being  in  the  nomination  of  the  magis- 
tracy, to  receive  all  or  any  of  the  said  convicts  on  their 
voluntary  surrender,  to  convey  to  them  a  pledge  on  my 
part  that  no  charge  shall  be  exhibited  against  them  for 
any  offence  committed  by  them  in  this  island,  murder  ex- 
cepted, provided  they  shall  surrender  themselves,  with 
their  arms,  on  or  before  the  21st  instant. 

**  And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  in  the  event  of  the  said 
convicts  not  accepting  the  mercy  herein  offered,  and  of 
their  continuing  in  a  state  of  resistance  to  the  laws  after 
the  time  specified,  I  will  cause  the  whole  of  the  King's 
troops,  together  with  the  armed  inhabitants,  to  be  put  in 
motion  against  them,  and  that  I  will  put  a  price  upon  each 
of  their  heads,  authorizing  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  to 
bring  them  in,  dead  or  alive. 

"And  I  do  hereby  further  declare  that  I  do  by  this 
paper,  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  colony,  convey 
to  you  full  power  to  pledge  me  to  the  several  convicts  for 
the  performance  of  all  herein  expressed  and  declared  on 
my  part,  and  to  receive  their  surrender. 

" ,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

'*  Government-House,  Hobart  Town, 

•«  To ,  Esq.. 

«•  River  Clyde." 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  worthy  justice,  "  it  is  all 
very  well  to  show  your  courage  and  your  determination  in 
making  attack  on  these  bushrangers,  but  we  must  not  be 
too  hasty  in  the  matter.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  object 
(riM>uid  be  to  Qa})ture  these  dangerous  men  without  unne- 
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cessarily  exposing  our  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  these  brave 
soldiers  who  are  so  eager  to  get  to  close  quarters  with  the 
murderers  of  their  comrade.  As  the  Government  has  em- 
powered us  to  offer  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  with 
the  exception  of  the  actual  murderers,  on  the  condition  of 
their  surrendering  themselves,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  known  to  them,  and  to  give 
them  this  chance  of  saving  their  lives." 

There  was  some  murmuring  at  this,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  no  terms  ought  to  be  kept  with  villains  who 
had  committed  outrages  and  atrocities  so  horrible  as  these 
had  done ;  but  the  magistrate  was  firm  in  his  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  give  effect 
to  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  Government. 

*'  But  how  are  we  to  acquaint  them  with  it  ?''  said  the 
sergeant ;  "  they  will  be  sure  to  fire  on  us  if  we  approach 
them  in  a  body,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  is 
inclined  to  go  alone  into  their  den  of  wolves  V* 

**  I  will  not  ask  any  one  to  do  my  duty  for  me,''  said 
the  magistrate ;  **  I  shall  take  one  of  the  constables  with 
me  to  pull  the  boat,  and  go  alone,  and  without  arms ;  my 
mission  will  be  a  mission  of  peace  and  mercy,  and  I  must 
take  my  chance  of  the  rest.  Come,  Worrall,"  said  he, 
"  step  into  the  boat  and  pull  me  over.*' 

"  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  pulling,"  said  Worrall,  **  and  be- 
sides, they  have  a  particular  spite  against  me,  and  would 
skin  me  alive  if  they  could  get  me ;  not  that  I  mind,  only 
I  would  rather  anybody  else  did  the  job  this  time." 

"  You  can  pull  a  long  face,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  at  any 
rate ;  but  one  of  us  can  go,  if  his  honour  pleases." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  Worrall  is  the  proper 
man;  it  is  right  that  he  should  attend  me  in  his  official 
capacity." 

It  was  with  the  most  ludicrous  reluctance  that  Worrall 
proceeded  to  exercise  his  official  functions  on  this  dis- 
agreeable occasion;  and  as  his  face  was  turned  towards 
us  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  with  the  sculls  in  his  hands,  the 
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dolorous  countenance  of  that  usually  facetious  individual, 
raised  a  general  shout  of  laughter. 

*'l  know/'  said  Worrall,  in  most  lugubrious  accents, 
''I  'm  booked ;  I  shall  be  riddled  like  a  sieve  !  Ah !  you 
may  laugh,  but  how  would  you  like  it  yourselves  P  And 
the  bushrangers  always  put  jagged  balls  in  their  guns,  out 
of  spite ;  as  if  smooth  ones  would  not  do  as  well !" 

"  Give  me  a  stick — and  tie  something  white — a  hand- 
kerchief, or  something  to  it,  that  we  may  not  nm  any 
useless  risk.  That  will  do — now  shove  us  off— and — 
Worrall — what 's  the  matter  with  the  man  P  Give  way  I 
the  sooner  we  are  there,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over." 

«  Well,"  said  Mr.  Crab,  "  if  you  don't  like  to  be  shot 
yourself,  you  needn't  disgust  other  people  with  it !  What 
made  you  stay  in  this  horrid  country  P  It's  your  own 
fault  for  stopping  in  it,  where  there 's  nothing  but  wild 
bushrangers  and  savage  natives  to  murder  and  devour  you 
— that 's  my  opinion  !*' 

"Oh!"  groaned  Worrall,  **it  will  be  all  over  soon 
enough !" 

The  boat  proceeded  languidly  on  its  way,  feebly  pro- 
pelled by  exceedingly  slow  strokes,   the  sculls,  as  we 
Observed,  rising  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and  descend- 
ing again  in  a  straight  line  into  the  water,  thereby  causing 
the  least  possible  motion  to  the  boat  which   bore  the 
wretched  Worrall  to  his  miserable  doom,  who  ever  and 
and  anon  looked  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  anticipated 
spot  of  his  expected  sacrifice,  ducking  his  head  occasion- 
ally with  a  quick  and  frantic  motion,  to  avoid  the  shots 
which  his  fears  suggested  were  being  aimed  at  him.    The 
magistrate,  who  was  standing  up   in  the  boat  with  the 
white  flag  in  his  hand,  at  last  seized  hold  of  Worralls 
almost  paralysed  hands,  and  forcing  him  to  row,  by  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  the  boat  was  soon  forced  into  the  mid- 
channel. 

'  We  now  observed  the  bushrangers  assembling  on  the 
beach  of  the  island  in  order  of  fighting,  and  with  their 
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arms  in  their  hands.  As  the  boat  approached  the  shorci 
we  saw  the  magistrate  wave  his  white  flag  in  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  he  held  up  the  open  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Governor.  The  boat  now  neared 
the  shore  and  became  stationary,  but  we  could  not  hear 
what  passed. 

''I  will  supply  that  deficiency/'  said  the  magistrate. 
"  I  confess  I  did  not   feel  very  comfortable  as  we  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  the  bushrangers  were  assembled, 
and  when  I  -felt  that  my  life  was  in  their  power ;  but  I 
lost  no  time  in  telling  them  of  the  merciful  offer  of  the 
Governor.    Worrall  had  laid  himself  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  which  I  saw  excited  the  bushrangers'  suspi- 
cions; I  made  him  get   up,  therefore,  and  when  they 
caught  sight  of  his  face,  there  was  a  general  shout  of 
anger,  and  more  than  one  piece  was  levelled  at  him.    I 
put  up  my  hand  and  appealed  to  their  honour,  and  said  ' 
that  I  had  trusted  myself  among  them  in  order  to  save 
life;  that  I  was  bound  to  do  my  duty,  and  that  I  could  not 
better  evince  my  desire  to  save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  holding  out,  than  by  my  present  act  in  confiding 
to  their  good  feelings.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my 
eloquence  would  not  have  saved  me  from  their  murderous 
inclinations,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  leader,  who  really 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  save  him  if  I  could. 
Some  of  the  rascals  called  out  *  Treachery !'  and  pointed 
their  guns  at  me,  but  their  leader  (the  Gypsey)  stopped 
them,  and  he  and  I  had  a  parley  together.    I  should  say 
that  I  observed  evident  signs  in  some  of  them  of  an 
inclination  to  submit  themselves. 

"*Will  all  our  lives  be  spared?'  said  the  Gypsey,  *if 
we  surrender  ?'  '  Not  all,'  said  I ;  '  but  all  except  those 
who  actually  committed  the  murders  with  which  you  are 
charged.'  '  But  we  are  all  in  for  it,'  said  he,  *  and  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together ;  we  won't  agree  to  have  some 
picked  out  from  the  rest  to  be  hanged  in  Camp  yonder !' 
'  I  cannot  engage,'  said  I,  '  that  all  your  lives  shall  be 
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spared ;  but  year  immediate  and  quiet  surrender  would  no 
doubt  go  far  in  your  favour.'  *  Let  us  hear  that  part  of 
the  Governor's  letter  read  to  us  word  for  word/  said  the 
Gjrpsey. 

**  I  read  it  to  them  from  beginning  to  end,  but  they 
shook  their  heads  at  it. 

***  It  won't  do,*  said  the  Gypseyj  *we  may  as  well  be 
shot  as  hanged.  But  you  see  we  are  well  armed  and  pre- 
pared for  you.  We  don't  wish  to  do  you  any  harm ;  I 
believe  you  mean  well  to  us ;  but  if  you  attack  us,  you 
must  take  the  consequence.  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the 
death.  What  say  you,  my  men,  shall  it  be  life  or  death 
with  usP'  'Ay,  ay,'  said  the  men;  'no  surrender,  no 
surrender !' 

**  I  thought  my  position  was  getting  ticklish,  for  the 
bushrangers  were  working  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of 
savage  fury.  I,  therefore,  thought  of  the  best  mode  of 
retiring. 

*'  *I  will  give  you,*  said  I,  'another  hour  to  consider  of  the 
offer  of  the  Governor ;  if  before  the  end  of  that  time  you  will 
consent  to  submit,  hold  up  a  bough  by  the  water's  edge, 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  see  from  the  other  side.  I 
leave  you  now,  hoping  that  you  will  consider  the  merciful 
offer  of  the  Governor,  and  take  advantage  of  this  chance 
of  saving  your  lives.'  So  saying,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  I  immediately  took  the  sculls  and  pulled  back ; 
and  glad  enough  was  I  to  escape  so  well,  I  can  assure 
you.    And  now.  Moss,  do  you  tell  the  rest" 

We  waited  till  the  expiration  of  the  hour  (said  Moss), 
but  we  observed  that  the  bushrangers  were  very  busy 
with  the  dead  wood,  and  with  boughs  of  trees,  which 
they  cut  down  and  dragged  to  the  shore,  to  form,  as  it 
seemed,  a  shelter,  behind  which  they  might  defend  them- 
selves, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  saw  one  of  them 
holding  the  bough  of  a  tree  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved 
about. 

"  They  have  agreed  to  surrender,"  said  the  magistrate; 
**  don't  you  see  the  signal  which  we  agreed  on  P" 
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**  Not  a  bit  of  it/'  scdd  the  old  sergeant ;  '^  those  forti- 
fications have  not  been  run  up  for  nothing :  the  treache- 
rous devils,  they  show  that  branch  as  a  feint,  depend  upon 
it,  to  put  us  off  our  guard.  But  I  think  we  may  take 
advantage  of  their  own  stratagem,  and  by  pretending  to 
be  deceived,  we  shall  be  able  to  deceive  them.  Now,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  magistrate,  **  will  you  be  ruled  by  me  for 
this  once  P  I  'm  an  old  peninsular  campaigner,  and  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  bush  with  the  Yankees,  and  I 
am  up  to  their  manoeuvres." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  magistrate  5  "  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  Why  this  is  what  I  propose.  First,  do  you  get  into 
the  boat  again  with  Worrall,  as  if  you  saw  and  understood 
their  signal,  and  relied  upon  their  meaning  to  surrender. 
When  you  are  sure  they  have  seen  you  do  this,  then  come 
back,  as  if  you  had  determined  on  some  other  plan  of  re- 
ceiving their  submission.  Now  look  at  the  wind !  You 
see  it  blows  from  us  to  them  pretty  smartish.  Let  all  of 
us  hoist  white  flags  or  boughs  of  trees ;  they  will  see  us 
from  the  other  side,  and  they  will  think  we  are  sure  of  their 
surrendering  quietly,  and  so  being  deceived,  if  they  mean 
treachery,  we  shall  be  able  to  circumvent  them.  Now  yoU 
see  the  wind,  as  I  said,  blows  from  us  to  them.  We  must 
make  a  large  fire,  as  if  for  cooking,  and  to  make  it  look 
as  if  we  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  fighting.'' 

"  How  will  that  help  us  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Why,  you  see  when  we  make  a  good  fire,  we  can  make 
at  the  same  time  a  good  smoke,  and  smoke  enough  to  hide 
us  from  the  view  of  the  bushrangers." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  then  P" 

"Let  one  boat  go  straight  forward,  making  all  the 
noise  you  can,  to  fix  their  attention,  while  the  other  steals 
round  to  the  side  of  the  island.  We  soldiers  will  go  in 
that,  and  take  them  in  fiank,  and  then  we  shall  have  them 
nicely ;  and  while  they  are  engaged  with  us,  you  can  push 
on  and  land,  and  so  they  will  be  between  two  fires«" 
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"  Good !"  said  the  magistrate  $  "  a  capital  scheme ;  that 
is,  if  you  can  make  smoke  enough/' 

"Oh,  let  me  alone  for  that/'  said  the  sergeant;  "I 
learnt  that  trick  long  ago  in  America ;  I  '11  warrant  1 11 
make  a  smoke  that  a  man  can't  see  a  pot  of  heer  through 
it." 

The  sergeant's  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
cution. We  collected  a  quantity  of  dead  leaves,  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  damp  and  difficult  to  inflame. 
We  first  made  a  fire  as  usual,  and  then  we  proceeded  to 
light  others  along  the  shore,  taking  care  to  smother  them 
with  dead  leaves,  which  raised  plenty  of  smoke,  which  the 
wind  carried  over  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  island. 
We  then  manned  the  hoats,  and  pursuing  the  plan  of  the 
sergeant,  made  as  much  noise  as  possible  in  pulling  over. 
In  the  mean  time,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  second 
boat,  with  the  sergeant  and  his  party,  made  the  best  of  its 
way  to  the  side  of  the  island.  When  we  came  within 
speaking  difltance,  a  voice  hailed  us : — 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  kick  up  such  a  smoke  for  ?" 

"  The  wood  by  the  side  of  the  lake  is  damp  and  will  not 
bum.  We  saw  your  signal,  and. we  are  come  to  receive 
your  surrender." 

"  Surrender  be  — !  More  fools  you  to  suppose  we 
were  going  to  give  ourselves  up  to  be  hanged  like  sheep 
in  a  slaughter-house.    Take  that  for  your  folly." 

At  these  words  a  volley  was  fired  at  us,  but  we  were 
prepared  for  it,  and  by  falling  down  in  the  boat  we  escaped 
it  altogether,  the  shots,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  smoke, 
going  over  our  heads.  Without  returning  the  fire,  we  im- 
mediately pulled  off,  and  when  we  had  got  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, we  began  to  fire,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
bushrangers  from  the  second  boat.  We  continued  to  fire 
for  some  minutes,  till  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  then 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  boat  with  the  sol- 
diers had  succeeded  in  getting  round  a  point  of  land  which 
concealed  them  from  the  sight  of  the  bushrangers. 


) 
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*'The  murderous  and  treacherous  rascals!"  muttered 
'Worrall,  **  they  deserve  to  be  punished  for  this  villanous 
treachery.  Lucky  we  were  to  escape  from  them,  but  I 
suppose  the  Gypsey  thought  he  should  secure  our  destruc- 
tion best  by  this  trick.'' 

''Now,"  said  the  magistrate,  ''we  may  calculate  the 
soldiers  have  landed.  Let  us  pull  inshore  and  be  ready  to 
second  them.  Fire  as  fast  as  you  can  till  we  get  close  in, 
and  then  let  half  reserve  their  fire.  There  are  the  soldiers 
stealing  round!  The  bushrangers  don't  see  them  yet! 
They  little  expect  an  attack  from  that  quarter !  Now,  my 
friends !  Fire  away ! — Keep  it  up. — There  go  the  soldiers ! 
Give  way ! — ^pull — pull— reserve  your  fire !  There  go  the 
soldiers  again!  The  rascals  are  puzzled!  They  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it    Pull  away  ! — Pull  away !" 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  the  bush- 
rangers being  engaged  with  their  unexpected  enemy, 
seemed  panic-struck.  They  fired  at  the  soldiers,  but  with- 
out vigour  and  without  aim.  In  the  mean  time  we  were 
upon  them  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  soldiers,  fixing  their 
bayonets,  without  hesitating,  charged  in  among  them. 

We  got  up  to  them  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  stopped 
their  retreat.  They  were  so  bewildered  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  unexpected  attack  of  the  soldiers,  that  they 
made  but  little  resistance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gyp- 
sey and  another  man,  who,  seeing  that  their  game  was 
lost,  darted  into  the  wood.  Thinking  that  we  had  them 
safe  within  the  island,  we  first  turned  our  attention  to  the 
securing  of  those  we  had  got,  whom  we  bound  hand  and 
foot  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  panic ; 
three  of  them  lay  dead  from  the  fire  of  the  soldiers,  and 
several  were  slightly  wounded. 

"  Where 's  their  leader  ?"  cried  the  magistrate. 

"  He  has  escaped  for  the  present,  but  we  are  sure  to 
have  him  at  last." 

"The  boat,'*  said  the  sergeant;  "the  boat  on  the  other 
side — look  to  it." 
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It  was  too  late.  The  Gypsey  had  been  too  quick  for 
us.  We  saw  him  above  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shore, 
pulling  with  his  companion  with  all  their  might  to  the 
main  land. 

"There  they  go,"  said  Crab — "and  all  that  we  have 
done  is  of  no  use,  and  I  have  got  one  of  their  buck-shot 
through  my  arm;  more  fool  I  for  going  after  them. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  fighting  bushrangers  ?  And  there 
go  the  two  greatest  rogues  of  the  lot ;  they  were  the  ring- 
leaders and  the  stirrers  up  of  all  the  mischief;  and  all 
our  work  is  to  do  over  again.  I  '11  be  bound,  before  night, 
they  '11  commit  a  dozen  murders  at  least.  Well,  this  is 
making  a  silly  end  of  it — that 's  my  opinion  V* 

"Corporal,"  said  the  sergeant,  "lose  no  time;  you 
must  put  yourself  on  their  tracks ;  you  and  your  party  will 
be  enough  for  those  two ;  I  will  take  care  of  the  prison- 


ers." 


"  Put  the  corporal's  party  on  shore,"  said  the  magistrate, 
to  the  two  constables,  "  where  the  other  boat  lands.  You 
can  then  return  and  tow  it  back  with  you." 

Worrall  and  his  fellow-constables  stepped  into  the  boat, 
and  the  corporal,  making  the  usual  military  salaam,  de- 
parted with  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  terrible  Gypsey, 
When  they  returned,  we  all  crossed  over  to  the  main  land, 
much  to  the  joy  of  our  friend  Beresford,  and  the  relief  of 
the  Government  messenger.  We  immediately  set  off  on 
';  our  return  to  the  Clyde,  when  to  our  surprise  we  learnt 
^^hat  you  had  not  yet  arrived.  We  feared  that  you  had 
flPJpeen  killed  by  the  natives,  but  Crab  insisted  on  imme- 
,  diately  going  in  search  of  you,  as  he  said  you  might  be 
lamed  or  lost  in  the  bush. 

Information  was  brought  to  us  that  the  magistrate's 
horse,  on  which  yon  had  started  from  the  lake,  had  re- 
turned home  IhiOMf  and  without  saddle  or  bridle.  This 
increased  our  fesiM  ffp'fWtt  safety,  and  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  mustering  a  iofficient  partjr  to  aid  you  in  case  of 
danger.    Thank  God  we  found  youillben  we  did. 
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*  **  It  was  just  in  time,"  said  I. 

"  It  was,  indeed ;  but  that's  over  now;  and  when  you 
get  home  to  your  family  you  will  soon  recover  yourself^ 
and  get  things  to  rights  again." 

With  this  we  turned  ourselves  to  sleep,  and  I  slept 
soundly.  The  morning  light  found  me  refreshed  and  re* 
stored,  and  I  roused  up  the  party  to  lose  no  time  in  cross- 
ing the  river.  We  found  a  fording-place  higher  up,  and 
crossed  without  accident.  Beresford  placed  himself  by 
my  side,  and  we  strode  cheerfully  on. 

After  a  sharp  march  of  some  miles,  we  passed  the 
Shannon,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  again 

"  What  has  become  of  poor  Lucy  Moss  ?"  said  I.  "  It 
was  you  who  saved  her  life  on  that  awfial  night !  When 
we  left  her  on  our  expedition  to  the  lake,  she  had  not  re- 
covered consciousness. — Is  she  ^till  alive  ?" 

"  Miss  Moss  has  to  thank  your  wife  for  her  recovery," 
said  Beresford,  "more  than  me.  But  look  there!  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  shot  ? — that  cockatoo  on  the  end  of 
the  branch  of  the  tree  there  1" 

"  Never  mind  the  cockatoo,  man,"  said  I  •,  "  we  have 
had  shooting  enough  for  one  bout ;  let  the  cockatoo  alone. 
Well,  poor  girl,  I  hope  she  is  grateful  to  you  for  her  life, 
when  you  carried  her  in  your  arms  on  that  terrible  night 
that  we  found  her  lying  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  over  the 
Clyde !  It  is  not  every  one  that  would  have  perilled  his 
life  by  3crambling  along  that  tree  like  an  opossum,  as  you 
did  J  and  I  remember  how  very  kind  you  were  I  and  when 
we  offered  to  help  you,  you  said  the  poor  girl  was  not  in  .  ;•: 
the  least  heavy,  and  I  suppose — but  bless  the  man,  what  i^' 
is  the  matter  with  him  P  you  are  not  going  to  faint,  are 
you?  And  what  makes  you  turn  so  red  in  that  odd 
way  ?*' 

"  It's  my  arm,"  said  he,  "that  giTttme  a  twinge  now 
and  then." 

**'bh ! — is  it  ?  and  who  hasdonftit  up  so  nicely  P  Here 's 
been  a  woman's  hand  in  this,  I'll  swear.    Was  it  my 
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wife  that  sewed  on  all  these  little  black  ribands  so  pret- 
tily—eh  P" 

"  It  was  not  Mrs.  Thomley  who  did  it  exactly  .  .  /' — 

**  Exactly !    What,  had  anybody  else  a  hand  in  it  P*' 

*<Not  particularly — that  is,  not  altogether;  but  Mrs. 
Thomley  had  the  kindness  to  hold  my  arm — while — while 
I  think  it  was  Miss  Moss  who  sewed  on  the  ties." 

**OhI  it  was;  and  who" 

*'  There 's  the  Clyde  at  last,"  said  Beresford.  **  Look,— 
cast  your  eyes  just  over  that  bare  branch  of  the  high  gum 
tree — don't  you  see  the  water  P  It  can't  be  more  than 
four  miles  from  us ! " 

''You  seem  to  be  in  a  particular  hurry  to  get  back. 
Nothing  wrong  about  your  affairs,  I  hope  P" 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  The  truth  is,  that— that— I  want— that 
is — that  I  *m  anxious" 

*^  Anxious  to  do  what  ?" 

"  To  see  how  your  men — that  is,  my  men — ^have  got  on 
with  the  hedging  and  ditching  since  I  Ve  been  away."— 

"Indeed!"  said  I. 

I  did  not  make  any  further  observation  to  my  young 
friend,  who  suddenly  quitted  my  side,  but  I  thought  a 
good  deal,  and  I  said  to  myself—-"  I  Ve  seen  many  curious 
things  in  my  time,  but  I  never  knew  a  young  fellow  in 
such  a  hurry  to  see  a  hedge  and  a  ditch  before ! " 

But  I  was  now  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  home,  and 
that  feeling  put  out  of  my  head  all  other  thoughts.  The 
loud  and  joyous  shouts  of  our  party  proclaimed  from  a 
distance  their  approach  and  their  success.  In  a  moment 
I  crossed  the  memorable  tree  across  the  river,  and  found 
myself  once  more  in  the  embraces  of  my  wife  and 
children. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


He  returns  to  his  Home— Sets  about  repairing  his  Disasters^- 
How  to  build  a  House  with  pulverized  Earth — Mr.  Crab's 
increased  importance,  and  how  sheep  may  increase  from  one 
hundred  to  two  thousand—- The  building  of  a  stone  House 
resolved  on. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  events  which  I  have 
related  happened ;  but  I  remember  them  as  if  they  were 
of  yesterday.  Taking  my  wife  in  one  hand,  and  my 
eldest  daughter  in  the  other,  I  led  them  silently  to  the 
humble  hut,  which  now  formed  our  only  dwelling.  Our 
hearts  were  too  full  to  speak. — I  looked  round  for  William ; 
my  wife  guessed  my  thoughts. 

"  William  is  out  seeking  for  you  over  the  hills  towards 
Sorrell's  Lake." 

I  looked  on  my  other  children,  and  kissed  them  one 
by  one. 

"Let  me  be  alone,"  I  said,  "for  a  little  while: — my 
head  is  giddy." 

I  sat  down  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  tried  to  collect  my 
thoughts ;  but  the  revulsion  was  too  much  for  me !  The 
terrible  emotions  which  I  had  suffered  had  shaken  me 
more  than  I  was  aware  of;  the  events  of  a  lifetime 
seemed  to  have  been  crowded  into  the  ten  days'  space 
since  I  had  left  my  happy  home. 

In  that  brief  time  how  much  had  I  suffered !— I  had 
fought  in  some  desperate  conflicts ! — I  had  been  lost  for 
six  days  in  the  dreary  and  dismal  bush !    I  had  been  all 
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but  overcome  in  my  death-struggle  with  the  natives! 
Desolation  now  met  my  eyes  where  I  had  left  abundance; 
and  the  blackened  ruins  of  my  once  cheerful  cottage  lay  in 
a  melancholy  heap  as  I  passed  them  by ! 

Overcome  by  the  sudden  rush  of  all  these  thoughts 
which  at  once  assailed  me,  and  ovei-powered  with  the  sur- 
passing joy  of  beholding  those  whom  so  recently  I  had 
never  expected  to  $ee  again,  I  felt  that  choking  at  the 
throat  which  seizes  on  those  who  are  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions :  mine  were  joy  and  sadness.  I  think  my  bosom 
would  have  burst  had  not  tears  come  to  my  relief;  I  tried 
to  check  them  as  unmanly,  and  unseemly  at  such  a 
moment :  but  thev  came  thicker  and  thicker,  and  in  the 
fulness  and  thankfulness  of  my  joy,  I  sobbed  aloud. 

My  dear  wife  took  my  hands  and  pressed  them  tenderly ; 
motioning  her  to  kneel  down  with  me,  I  raised  my  heart  in 
gratitude  and  prayer  to  that  Being,  through  whose  help  I 
had  been  sustained  in  my  many  perils.  Then  summoning 
my  children,  I  caressed  them  again,  and  my  dear  William 
soon  after  coming  in,  with  all  the  boisterous  gladness  of  a 
young  heart,  shouted  out  his  joyous  greeting. 

That  evening  was  one  of  joy  and  thankfulness ;  we  did 
not  think  of  what  we  had  lost,  but  of  what  we  had  gained. 
But  a  sort  of  brain  fever  was  the  consequence  of  the 
excitement  to  which  I  had  been  exposed,  which  confined 
me  for  many  days  to  my  bed. 

When  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  to  my  affairs,  I 
found  that  I  had  in  a  great  measure  to  begin  again  the 
work  of  a  settler  in  the  country ;  but  industry  and  perse- 
verance w^ill  conquer  most  difficulties;  so  I  set  about 
repairing  my  disasters  with  a  stout  heart,  and  as  we  all 
worked  willingly,  we  worked  cheerfully,  stimulated  by  the 
feeling  that  we  were  working  for  ourseWes,  and  that  every 
improvement  that  we  made — every  stone  that  we  laid — 
and  every  stick  that  we  planted,  was  on  our  own  land,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 

My  first  care  was  to  look  after  my  sheep ;  for  that  was 
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^y  ihain  stock,  and  what  I  most  depended  on.  I  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  my  home  fiock  of  merinoes  ha4 
got  dispersed  in  the  hush,  hut  my  three  other  flocks  at 
their  different  runs,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand, 
were  safe.  It  took  some  time  to  recover  my  merinoes,  for 
they  had  strayed  away,  and  had  become  mixed  with  the 
fiheep  of  various  neighbours,  but  I  got  them  nearly  all 
together  again  after  a  short  time.  As  to  the  tame  cattle^ 
they  were  gathered  in  by  degrees,  but  it  cost  my  horses 
severe  work  to  get  in  the  wild  herds,  with  which  they  were 
mixed. 

'The  worst  part  of  the  business  was  the  loss  by  fire  at 
home,  of  furniture,  bedding,  books,  and,  indeed  of  almost 
everything  that  the  old  cottage  and  the  adjacent  buildings 
contained.  But  there  were  no  lives  lost,  and  that  was  a 
great  consolation. 

My  friend  Moss  was  re-established  in  his  log-hut  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  I  heard  that  young  Beresford 
was  particularly  attentive  in  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his  assistance  in  putting  their  little  farm  to  rights,  and 
my  daughter  Betsy,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  inclined 
to  be  saucy  occasionally,  told  me  very  demurely  "that 
Mr.  Beresford  was  so  very  kind  !  that  he  was  there  every 
day,  showing  Miss  Moss  how  to  plan  her  little  flower- 
garden,  which  must  be  an  exceedingly  difiicult  thing  to 
do,"  Betsy  remarked,  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as 
the  flower-garden  did  not  seem  to  make  much  progress, 
although  her  instructor  was  always  explaining  to  her  from 
morning  to  night  something  or  other  about  it.'' 

This  Was  said  in  such  a  sly  way,  that  I  looked  oii 
fietsy  with  eyes  which  betokened  some  little  surprise  at 
her  observations,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  eight 
years  had  passed  away  since  I  first  came  to  the  Clyde,  and 
that  my  eldest  daughter,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
assuming  the  airs  of  womanhood. 

My  son  William,  too,  who  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  had  lately  been  throwing  out  hints  on  the  propriety 
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of  his  making  a  visit  to  Hobart  Town  to  purchase  razovs^ 
I  had  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  presumption  some  time 
before  by  gravely  offering  him  a  cart  and  four  bullocks  to 
bring  up  a  razor  for  him»  but  I  felt  that  these  pretensions 
would  at  no  distant  time  assume  a  character  which  re- 
quired care  and  consideration,  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  provide  for  them  in  time.  These  thoughts  acted 
as  further  stimulants  to  my  exertions. 

It  was  on  a  bright  frosty  morning  in  that  same  month  of 
June,  1824,  that  I  summoned  Crab  to  a  cabinet  council  on 
the  subject  of  our  projected  new  house.  I  was  inclined  to 
try  a  new  mode  of  building  which  had  lately  been  intiD- 
duced  in  the  colony,  under  the  name  of  pis^  building,  and 
which  seemed  to  answer  very  well,  and  in  places  where 
brick  or  stone  building  was  expensive  formed  a  very  good 
substitute.    The  way  of  raising  a  pis6  house  was  this : — 

The  breadth  and  position  of  the  wall  being  determined 
—we  will  suppose  the  projected  house  to  be  forty  feet  long 
by  twenty  feet  wide — two  upright  poles,  of  the  height  of 
the  walls,  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each  end  of 
the  line,  having  a  space  between  them  of  about  two  feet» 
ittore  or  less,  according  to  the  contemplated  thickness  of 
Ihe  wall ;  more  poles  are  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  line, 
if  wanted,  according  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. Flat  boards,  of  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick,  are  fastened  to  the  upright 
poles  from  end  to  end  of  the  forty  feet,  forming  a  frame<r 
work — the  mould  of  the  future  wall. 

For  the  material  of  the  wall  ordinary  loam  is  taken  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  found,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve,  as  on  the  absence  of  all  stones  and  extraneous  matter 
larger  than  will  pass  through  a  fine  sieve,  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  wall  mainly  depend.  The  pulverized 
and  sifted  earth  is  now  thrown  into  the  framework  forming 
ilB  mould,  at  first  to  the  depth  of  about  four  to  six  inches, 
#nd  afterwards  not  more  than  will  form  a  depth  of  about 
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two  inches.  I  should  say  that  the  foundation  of  thi^ 
house  may  he  of  stone  or  thick  plank,  and  that  the  foun- 
dation ought  to  be  raised  sufficiently  above  the  surface  to 
avoid  wet;  it  may  be  the  ground  itself  properly  levelled; 
but  such  a  house  so  built  is  not  so  durable. 

The  next  operation  is  tne  ramming,  and  it  is  by  the 
peculiar  sort  of  rammer  used  that  the  solidity  of  the  wails 
is  produced.  The  rammer  should  be  any  rough  pole^ 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter; 
the  ramming  end  of  this  pole  is  to  be  shaped  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  in  this  shaping  some  skill  is  required.  If  the 
sloping  to  the  point  is  begun  too  near  the  end,  the  instru- 
ment will  be  too  blunt,  and  will  disturb  too  large  a  surface 
of  the  pulverized  earth,  so  that  the  fine  particles  will  not 
be  brought  into  the  proper  close  contact,  and  the  wall  will 
not  be  sufficiently  solid ;  and  if  the  sloping  is  begun  too 
high  up,  the  ramming  part  will  be  too  pointed,  and  wiU 
only  make  holes,  instead  of  pressing  the  particles  of  earth 
closely  together.  The  proper  medium  must  be  ascertained 
by  a  few  trials,  and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  right 
shape. 

Two  or  more  men,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wall, 
stand  within  the  framework  of  boards,  and  as  the  earth  is 
thrown  in  by  assistants,  they  keep  continually  ramming  in 
the  earth  under  their  feet  lightly  with  their  pointed  poles. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  ram  hard,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  do  the  work  too  fast. 

In  this  way,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  capital  house  may 
be  raised  by  very  simple  means,  and  with  cheap  materia^ 
to  be  found  everywhere,  and  not  requiring  the  skill  of  a 
bricklayer  or  stone-mason ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  wall 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  of  the  same  apparent  so- 
lidity, so  that  a  pickaxe  will  not  make  much  more  impres- 
sion on  a  wall  so  built  than  on  a  block  of  stone.  This 
was  the  sort  of  house  that  I  contemplated  building  for  our 
new  dwelling. 
,   **  This  is  a  bad  job,  Crab,"  I  began,  «  but  it  might  hay^ 
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been  worse  j  there  have  been  no  lives  lost  from  this  sad 
iire,  that  is  one  great  consolation ;  but  we  can't  live  with- 
out a  house ;  the  point  to  be  settled  is,  what  sort  of  one 
we  shall  build.  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  these  new 
sort  of  houses  at  Pitt  Water,  what  do  you  think  of 
them  ?^ 

Now  it  must  be  premised,  that  Mr.  Crah  had  become 
a  very  important  personage  in  the  district  of  the  Clyde. 
At  the  beginning  of  1817,  seven  years  before,  I  had  pro- 
Tailed  on  him  to  purchase  with  his  small  capital  a  hundred 
ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  and  to  put  them  out  "  on  thirds;" 
which  he  did  with  an  honest  settler  on  the  other  sid^  the 
liaunceston  side,  of  the  island. 

As  the  keeper  of  the  sheep  was  to  have  one-third  of 
their  produce  to  re-imburse  him  for  his  care  and  expense, 
two-thirds  remained  for  the  owner ;  and  as  Crab  consumed 
none,  and  sold  little  of  the  increase,  excepting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  wethers  with  breeding  ewes,  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  CraVs  original  one  hundred  ewes 
had  increased,  notwithstanding  theft  and  all  sorts  of 
losses,  to  two  flocks  of  sheep  of  above  one  thousand  each, 
which  he  had  established  on  separate  runs,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Salt  Pan  Plains.  He  had  continued  to  live  with 
me  in  my  house,  and  was  considered,  as  he  considered 
himself,  a  part  of  the  family,  and  maintained  his  authority 
as  the  autocrat  of  the  ploughs  and  corn-fields. 

I  must  add,  that  having  now  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
^ight,  he  had  become  more  obstinate  in  his  opinions  than 
ever,  and  my  recent  calamities,  which  he  declared  he  had 
all  along  foreseen  and  expected,  confirmed  him  in  his  con- 
viction of  his  superior  penetration  and  sagacity. 

"  "What  do  you  think,  Crab,"  said  I,  "  of  running  up  a 
pisd  house  ?  It 's  easily  done,  and  we  can  do  it  with  the 
men  we  have  got  about  us." 

Crab  slowly  raised  himself  from  the  log  of  a  tree  on 
which  he  w.as  sitting,  and  placing  on  the  rough  table  of 
'Cfdm  tree  boards  his  two  hard  and  brown  hands,  he  in- 
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clined  his  head  a  little  forwards  to  me,  and  with  mueh 
solemnity  replied : — 

**  And  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Thomley,  that  you  are  thinking 
of  building  another  house  in  this  miserable  place  ?  Hav^ 
yoo  Bet  had  warning  enough,  by  bushrangers,  and  hy 
natives,  and  by  firet,  to  show  you  the  wrongness  of  all 
that  you  have  done  ?  And  eight  years  ago,  in  this  very 
place,  did  I  not  tell  you  what  would  happen  P  and  hasn't 
k  happened  ?  And  now  you  are  thinking  of  beginning 
it  all  oyer  again !  Why,  it 's  a  mere  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence!* 

•*0h,  papa,"  said  Betsy,  **  do  let  us  go  back  to  England, 
Since  all  this  work  about  the  bushrangers  and  natives,  I 
declare  I'm  quite  frightened;  and  besides,  there's  not  a 
shop  near  us,  one  must  send  to  Hobart  Town  for  every- 
thing; an^  if  one  wants  a  new  riband  for  a  bpnnet,  a 
bullock  cart  must  be  sent  fifty  miles  for  it !  The  idea  of 
bringing  up  a  new  bonnet  in  a  cart  drawn  by  four 
bullocks!" 

"  Nonsense !  Betsy,"  said  William ;  "  what  do  you  want 
with  new  bonnets  up  here,  where  there  are  nothing  but 
cows  and  sheep  to  see  youP  (* ain't  there,  though?'  I 
thought  Betsy  muttered).  To  be  sure,  it  is  awkward  not 
to  have  a  boot-maker  near,  and  if  you  want  any  trifle  done 
to  your  gun,  you  must  take  it  to  town.    That  certainly  is 


a  nuisance." 


.  "  Miss  Betsy  is  a  very  sensible  young  lady,"  said  Crab, 
''and  I  think  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  for  us  all  to  go 
home  again  to  England,  and  there  we  can  have  a  pice 
little  farm,  and  in  Shropshire  I  know  many  that  are  to  b^ 
got  at  a  low  rent." 

^'Rent!"  said  I;  "that  word  w^ould  be  a  settler.  Crab, 
if  there  was  no  other  argument  against  it.    Thank  Hea* 
ven !  we  have  done  with  rent !    Our  land  is  our  own ;  we. 
aVe  our  own  masters;  depending  on  pur  own  exertions  fyf^ 
prosperity  and  fortune!"  * 

^A  pretty  prosperity  has  come  of  itt"  said  the  indoxuit- 
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able  Crab.  **  It's  a  very  prosperous  state  of  aflairs,  isn't 
it,  when  a  man  is  shot  at  day  after  day  by  bushrangers, 

and  gets  lost  in  the  bush,  and  is  hunted  by  natives — and 

I  ask  you,  now,  master,  whether,  in  your  conscience,  you 
can  deny  that  you  ought  at  this  moment  to  be  a  roasted 
man?"  • 

"A  roasted  man!"  said  my  wife.  "Good  heavens! 
Mr.  Crab,  what  odd  ideas  you  have  V 

"But  I'm  not  roasted  yet,"  said  I,  "and,  excepting 
that  clip  which  the  natives'  womera  gave  me  on  the  legi 
I  'm  not  much  the  worse  for  it.  And,  by-the-by,  Crab, 
how  do  your  sheep  get  on  beyond  the  Salt  Pan  Plains  f 
Why,  yon  will  have  more  sheep  in  a  short  time  than  you 
will  know  what  to  do  with.  What  would  you  do  with 
them  in  England  P  It  would  require  a  good  bit  of  land  to 
feed  two  thousand  sheep ;  and  then  the  rent !  No  rent  to 
pay  here — eh !" 

"Eh !"  said  Crab—" ah !  but  it's  better  to  pay  rent  and 
have  your  property  safe,  than  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  bush- 
rangers, sheep-stealing,  and  burning,  and  such  like." 

"  That 's  a  drawback,"  said  I,  "  it  must  be  confessed  $ 
but  still,  my  friend  Crab,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  of  this 
wretched  country,  as  you  call  it,  you  have  contrived  to 
make  two  thousand  sheep  out  of  one  hundred  in  seven 
years !  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  would  not  have 
got  together  a  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  in  England  in 
that  time,  or  in  any  time.*' 

"  May  be  not,"  said  Crab— "may  be  not;  but  then  in 
England  you  can  sleep  in  your  bed  without  getting  up 
next  morning  and  finding  your  throat  cut,  or  your  house 
liumt  about  your  ears.  Well,  well— a  wilful  man  must 
liave  his  way !  I  suppose  you  must  wait  for  another  dis- 
aster worse  than  this  before  you  '11  hear  reason ;  but  the 
end  will  come  at  last,  and  then  you  11  regret  you  did  not 
take  my  advice."  # 
**  Come,  give  us  your  advice  about  a  pis6  house,  as  yoU 
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liave  seen  some  of  them  and  I  have   not;   will  they 
do?'' 

"Do !  Lord  bless  you — ^never  think  of  making  a  mud- 
pie  and  calling  it  a  house.  Who  ever  heard  of  patting 
mud  up  into  a  heap,  and  then  setting  a  roof  on  it  P  Why, 
it  must  crumble  to  pieces,  or  be  washed  away  by  the  first 
rain  that  comes.  Bat  why  talk  of  a  mud  house  when  you 
have  plenty  of  stone  on  your  own  land  ?" 
\  **  Yes ;  but  stonemasons'  work  is  so  very  expensive  in 
this  country,  and  such  a  house  would  take  so  long  in 
Wlding." 

**  Of  course  it  would  ;  everything  is  very  expensive  in 
this  country ;  but  you  should  have  thought  of  that  before 
you  came  into  it  But  the  stone  house  that  I  mean  is  one 
which  you  might  build  of  the  same  sort  of  stone  that  the 
old  chimney  of  the  cottage  was  built  of;  only  to  be  done 
in  a  more  sightly  manner.  Why,  you  might  build  a  house 
a  hundred  feet  long  for  a  few  hundred  pounds,  that  would 
really  be  a  place  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in,  and  which 
some  new  fool  of  a  settler,  with  plenty  of  money  would 
buy,  perhaps,  when  you  went  back  to  England.  And  I  '11 
tell  you  what  I  '11  do,"  continued  Crab,  in  his  enthusiasm : 
*'  I  've  too  many  sheep  by  a  great  deal  for  me  to  look  after. 
I  '11  sell  one  of  the  flocks,  and  that  shall  build  the  new 
house  for  you,  and  I  *11  start  to  Salt  Pan  Plains  about  it 
this  very  day." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  will  do  no  such  thing." 

*'  And  why  not,  pray  $  can't  I  do  as  I  like  with  my  own 
sheep?" 

**  You  may  do  as  you  like  with  your  own  sheep,  but  you 
shall  not  sell  them  to  build  our  house ;  there  will  be  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  due  to  me  in.  another  month, 
which  I  shall  not  lend  again,  so  that  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  money  for  house,  furniture,  and  all.*' 

"Well,"  said  Crab,  considering  a  little,  •* perhaps  it's 
as  well ;  it  will  be  all  the  same  in  <he  end,  and  you  would 
only  lose  your  money  by  lending  it*    Very  well;  the 
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sherp  nre  sure  to  increase  if  fou  leave  them  alone. 
now  to  find  a  gool  stone-quarry," 

"  Let  us  nil  gC|''  laid  my  wife ;  "  the  day  is  bean 
I  wnnt  to  ese  Mrs,  Mow  OQ  the  Other  side  of  the  river 
yoii  ctn  help  us  over  Lucy's  bridge,  and  leave  ua  in 

"Come,  tlien,''  said  Ig  "where's  my  fowling-pi 
ant],  Will,  do  you  take  yours." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth,"  said  Crab,  "  do  yon  want 
your  guns  ?— you  are  not  going  a  mile  from  home." 

"  Perhiipa  not;  but  there's  no  harm  in  taking  i 
nilhus.- 

"My  fowling-piece  is  dirty,"  laid  William;  "buth 
n  muakeC  clean,  with  the  bayonet  all  ready  fixed  t 
here  'b  n  ca^touch^'box  of  cartridges.*' 

"  A  prelly  place  to  live  in  !"  said  Crab  i  "  to  go  a-i 
ing  for  a  Ktone-quirry  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayone 

"  It  'a  always  best  to  be  prepared,"  said  I )  "  and,  U 
Ibinking,  precaution  betokens  courage,  as  it  shows 
calculation  of  danger,  and  the  predetermination  to 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  well,  on  this 
we  did  Dot  Icuve  oar  arms  behind  us. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

f9ton6«qB«rries — Manner  of  Gardening  by  young  Ladies  in  new 
i  Cokmies-— A  Stranger  —  Mies  Betsy  suddenly  becomes  scien- 
tific respecting  Stone- quarries  and  other  matters — The  largo 
Ants  resent  the  intrusion  on  their  territories — Wild  cattle  bunt* 
iog — A  young  Bull  gets  maddened,  and  galloping  into  the 
Bush,  meets  witb  Betsy— Thornley  sees  her  peril  and  gives  her 
oyer  for  lost. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  abounds  in  stone  of  all  sorts,  and 
especially  in  a  sort  of  stone  which  easily  splits  into  flakes; 
it  is  commonly  used  to  build  the  chimney  of  a  log-house, 
where  bricks  and  lime  are  not  easily  to  be  had.  It  is  not 
so  sightly  as  bricks,  but  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  mud  serves  for  a 
cement.  There  was  plenty  of  this  sort  of  stone  on  my 
land ;  indeed,  too  much  of  it,  enough  to  build  a  town,  and 
on  one  rise  there  were  so  many  fine  fiat  slabs  of  stones 
lying  on  the  surface,  that  it  made  one  long  to  find  a  use 
for  them. 

The  object  of  our  search  was  to  find  a  quarry  of  stone 
easy  to  be  worked,  near  the  intended  site  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  carting.  But  first 
we  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  other  side  of  the  riY^r, 
passing  in  single  file  over  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  had 
now  obtained  the  name  of  **Lucy*s-bridge;*'  Crab  brought 
up  the  rear,  with  a  crow-bar  over  his  shoulder,  which  it 
pleased  him  to  carry  on  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of 
xaising  specimens  of  the  stone. 
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We  found  our  friends  busy  about  their  cottage,  which^ 
at  Mrs.  Mo88*8  request)  our  diligent  neighbour  was  care- 
fully fortifying^  The  inside  was  hardly  large  enough  to 
contain  us  all,  so  we  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  new 
garden,  which  Miss  Moss,  with  great  taste,  had  planned 
near  the  river. 

''  Bless  me  V  said  Betsy,  "  why,  I  declare  Miss  Moss 
has  two  gardeners  to  assist  her  (  there 's  Mr.  Beresford 
sitting  on  the  log  of  a  tree,  working  dreadfully  hard 
indeed,  and  explaining,  I  suppose,  something  or  other  | 
and  there's  another  helping  him,  only  he 's  too  far  off  to 
join  in  the  conversation,  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder. 
That 's  a  stranger ;  I  wonder  who  he  can  be  !^ 

Our  approach  interrupted  young  Beresford's  dissertation 
on  horticulture,  and  he  came  forward  with  a  very  red  face 
to  greet  us,  while  Miss  Moss  immediately  began  to  rake 
about  the  earth  desperately.  **  Rather  cold  work,"  said  I, 
**  to  be  idle  1  The  month  of  June  is  not  the  season  to  sit 
still  in  the  open  air.  A  good  fire  and  the  inside  of  a 
house  would  be  more  comfortable." 

**  I  thought  it  was  very  pleasant,"  said  Beresf6rd« 

**  So  it  appeared,"  said  I ;  <'  but  I  can't  stop  to  talk  this 
tnoming.  We  are  going  to  look  for  stone  to  build  our 
new  house.  Wiio  is  that  young  stranger  P  He  is  very 
like  you." 

"That's  my  brother.  You  know  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting him  for  some  months.  He  came  up  here  a  week 
ago." 

**  What  is  his  age  P    He  is  younger  than  you." 

"He  is  nineteen — four  years  younger  than  I  am.  He 
has  got  terrible  notions  in  his  head  about  natives  and 
bushrangers,  and  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  gun :  he  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  with  it." 

As  my  friend  thus  spoke,  the  stranger  advanced  and 
saluted  us  with  a  very  good  air,  and  I  was  prepossessed  in 
bis  favour  at  once  by  his  modest  and  imassuming  manner* 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  another  of  the  party 
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who  regarded  him  with  favourable  eyes ;  but  of  this  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  its  proper  place. 

**  Who 's  for  a  walk  ?'*  said  I.  "  Come,  Beresford,  man, 
ckm't  sit  on  that  log  all  day;  a  brisk  walk  will  do  you 
good.** 

*'  I  would  go  with  you  with  all  my  heart;  but  the  truth 
Is,  I  have  promised  Miss  Moss  to  show  her  how  to  trench 
l^e  ground  for  Indian  com.'' 

^  Trench  ground  for  Indian  com  in  June !  Well,  that's 
it  new  idea,  at  any  rate.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  sow  Indian  com  in  the  middle  of  winter  P" 

**  Sow  it !  No— not  to  sow  it,  but  there 's  nothing  like 
being  prepared  in  time." 

■  "  Bight  there,"  said  I ;  "  and  as  you  like  to  prepare  in 
time,  had  you  not  better  come  with  us  and  look  out  for  a 
convenient  stone  quarry,  for  it  seems  to  me  you  '11  soon 
be  wanting  a  larger  house  than  your  present  one  P" 

Miss  Moss,  at  this  recommendation,  worked  away  with 
her  rake  again  with  great  energy ;  but  she  had  the  cou* 
rage  to  say,  **  The  surgeon,  Mr.  Beresford,  desired  you  not, 
to  use  your  arm ;  and  you  know  he  said  that  any  exertion 
would  be  dangerous.  But  pray  don't  let  me  keep  you 
from  joining  your  friends.  I  have  plenty  to  do  inside  the 
cottage." 

So  saying  she  bid  us  a  hasty  adieu,  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  walk*  Beresford  said  he  had  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Moss  about  some  sheep ;  but  his  brother,  he  added,  would 
be  glad  to  accompany  us  to  see  the  country. 

"  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  you  can  stay  with  your  mother, 
Betsy,  and  we  will  go  on  with  our  search." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,"  said  Betsy ;  "  the  day  is 
80  fine,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  seeing  stone  quarries." 

"  Fond  of  seeing  stone  quarries !"  thought  I ;  "  what 
has  come  to  the  hussy ;  she  never  was  so  interested  about 
stone  quarries  before.  Come,  then,"  I  said,  "and don't 
complain  of  being  tired,  for  we  shall  make  a  long  walk  of 
it,  perhaps." 
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We  ro-cro8sed  the  river  and  struck  into  the  lMh| 
William  going  on  before^  and  I  and  Crab  following  se* 
dately  behind,  while  B^tsy  and  the  stranger  came  after 
us.  Wc  soon  came  on  some  stone  quarries,  but  we  sau^ 
none  that  pleased  us.  There  were  so  many,  that  we  were 
fastidious  about  them« 

**  I  know  of  a  capital  lot  of  stone  just  on  the  other  sid^ 
of  that  little  green  hill,''  said  Crab,  "if  it  would  not  be 
too  far  for  carting ;  but  it  all  lies  on  the  surface,  so  the 
distance  of  cartage  would  be  saved  by  the  ease  of  getting 
at  the  stone." 

"  It  can  do  no  harm  for  us  to  see  it,"  said  I,  ^so  let  us 
push  on.  Betsy  1  where  the  deuce  is  the  girl  P  Don't 
loiter  behind  so,  or  you  Ul  be  lost  in  the  bush,  and  youc 
new  acquaintance  would  not  be  able  to  help  you  in  such  a 
strait,  I  think,  eh  P" 

"  Oh,  no  fear,  papa,  of  being  lost  in  the  bush,  close  at 
home.  I  have  more  fear  of  the  wild  cattle  that  the  men 
are  bringing  in  to-day." 

"  Wild  cattle  !*'  said  George  Beresford }  *'  are  the  cattle 
then  so  wild  here  P  are  they  savage  when  molested  ?** 

**  Savage !"  said  Crab,  "  there 's  nothing  savage  about 
the  poor  things;  but  they  are  angry  at  times,  and  so 
would  you  be  if  you  had  half  a  dozen  men  on  horseback 
riding  after  you  for  some  hours,  and  cracking  their  whips 
at  you  enough  to  deafen  a  gum-tree !  They  are  wildish 
a  bit  now  and  then,  and  when  there's  a  mob  of  them 
rampaging  along  they  can't  stand  on  ceremony.  You 
must  get  out  of  their  way,  that 's  all.  A  little  more  to  the 
left,  master,  if  you  please ; — no  need  to  go  over  a  hill 
when  you  can  go  round  it.  There's  no  end  to  hills  in  this 
country !" 

We  walked  on  till  we  had  gone  about  two  miles  from 
home,  when  we  came  upon  a  splendid  lot  of  stones,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  Crab,  in  his  zeal,  began  to  use  his 
crow-bar  to  heave  up  a  slab  here  and  there,  to  see  what 
was  under  it.    Our  new  acquaintance,  to  manifest  his  de- 
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sire  to  render  assistance  in  our  search,  took  the  crow-bar, 
^ind  worked  away  with  great  vigour  in  an  irregular  pit  of 
stones,  which  looked  of  an  inviting  quality.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  his  task,  before  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry, 
and  began  to  dance  about. 

"What's  the  matter?*'  said  William;  "has  the  crow- 
bar fallen  on  your  toe  ?" 
"  Toe !  it 's  not  my  toe !  I  've  been  bit  by  a  snake !" 
"A  snake!  It's  strange  that  we  did  not  observe  iti 
But  I  see ;  it 's  no  snake,  it 's  the  red  ants  that  you  have 
disturbed,  and  one  has  given  you  a  nip.  I  '11  soon  bring 
some  more  of  them  out," 

So  'saying,  he  took  the  crow-bar,  and,  peering  about, 
struck  it  lightly  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  several 
times.  Immediately  a  swarm  of  these  prodigious  ants 
sallied  out,  elevating  their  nippers,  and  showing  signs  of 
anger  and  irritation.  These  red  ants  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  very  bold  and  fierce  in  their  nature,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  any  intruder  on  their 
domains.  About  four  years  before  this  time,  one  of  my 
men,  who  was  employed  in  raising  stone  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  quarry  from 
the  numbers  and  determined  hostility  of  these  courageous 
and  daring  creatures. 

We,  who  knew  what  was  coming,  got  out  of  the  way, 
but  our  friend,  with  the  curiosity  of  a  new  comer,  waited 
in  the  pit,  to  examine  the  appearance  and  motions  of  this 
curious  army  of  ants.  He  did  not  stay  there  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  angry  ants  attacked  him  in  a  moment,  and, 
biting  his  shins,  and  crawling  under  his  clothes,  set  him 
a-dancing  in  a  manner  that  did  infinite  credit  to  his  agility. 
The  pleasure  of  this  novel  sensation  was  not  increased  by 
the  loud  laughter  which  accompanied  his  capers  from  all — 
all  excepting  my  daughter  Betsy,  whose  usual  love  of 
mirth  had  become  subdued,  from  politeness  and  in  cour- 
tesy to  a  stranger. 
"For  Ileavcii'^i  sake,  William/*  she  called  out^  "do 
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help  Mr.  Beresford ;  those  horrid  ants  will  bite  him  to 
death." 

«« I  '11  fire  at  'em/'  said  William,  "  if  he  will  only  stand 
still  and  let  me  pick  'em  off  one  by  one.  But,  never  mind, 
they  only  bite,  and  they  are  not  venomous — at  least 
much — and  I  never  knew  any  harm  come  from  their  bites. 
Our  Bob  has  been  bitten  by  them  all  over,  and  he's  used 
to  them  now,  he  says,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  think  the 
'ants  learned  to  know  him,  for  they  left  off  attacking  him 
after  a  bit" 

**  This  will  do.  Crab,"  said  I ;  ''  this  is  capital  stone, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  it 's  all  down  hill,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  new  house.  So  here  we  will  fix  for  our  quarry.  And 
now  we  will  go  home." 

*'  Not  home  yet,  papa ;  Mr.  Beresford  wants  to  see  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde." 

'*  Well,  do  you  and  William  go  with  him,  and  show  him 
the  falls ;  but  they  are  little  worth  seeing  in  June ;  the 
spring-time,  in  September  or  October,  is  the  time  for  the 
falls,  after  the  rains;  then  they  are  a  sight  worth  seeing." 

Leaving  the  young  party  to  continue  their  walk,  I  and 
Crab  turned  our  steps  homewards,  as  I  expected  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  to  be  driven  into  the  stock-yard  during  the  day. 
When  we  got  home,  I  found  that  my  wife  had  returned. 
She  blamed  me  for  letting  Betsy  go  so  far  from  home,  in 
these  troublous  times,  as  she  called  them ;  but  I  told  her 
there  was  no  fear  of  bushrangers  or  natives  in  the  daytime 
so  near  a  settlement,  and  we  followed  such  occupations  as 
demanded  our  attention.  When  the  time  had  elapsed, 
however,  for  Betsy's  return  home,  my  wife  began  to  be 
uneasy  at  her  absence,  and  urged  me  to  go  in  search  of 
her." 

"She  is  gone  into  some  friend's  house  on  the  way," 
said  1;  "there's  no  cause  for  being  uneasy;  William  is 
with  her,  and  the  falls  are  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a 
settler's  house." 

But  all  I  could  say  could  not  calm  my  wife's  uneasiness, 
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ibr  her  late  troubles  had  made  her  timid  and  nervous, 
till  I  began  to  be  uneasy  myself.  I  took  my  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece,  and  bidding  two  of  my  men, 
whom  I  could  trust,  to  come  with  me,  I  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  falls. 

I  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  before  I  thought  I 
heard  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle,  and  presently  after  the 
cracking  of  the  hunter's  whips  apprised  me  that  the  herd 
which  I  had  been  expecting  all  day  was  approaching  the 
stock-yard. 

Judging  that  an  additional  rider  would  be  of  use  in 
forcing  them  into  the  yard,  I  returned  to  the  hut,  near 
which  temporary  stables  had  been  erected,  and  putting  a 
saddle  on  the  horse  that  was  there — the  two  others  were 
out  after  the  cattle — I  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  sport. 

The  forcing  the  cattle  into  the  stock-yard  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  task,  as  they  are  apt  to  break  away 
when  they  scent  the  enclosure,  and  to  divide  in  separate 
mobs,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  together 
again,  as  they  fly  off  in  all  directions,  and  become  savage 
and  furious  as  they  are  hard  pressed  by  the  shouts  and 
whips  of  the  huntsmen. 

In  collecting  them  from  their  various  runs,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice for  three  to  five  or  six  horsemen  to  set  out  together  at 
the  earliest  break  of  day.  The  horsemen  are  provided 
with  a  roughly-made  whip,  with  a  leather  thong,  and  a 
peculiar  sort  of  lash  at  the  end  of  it,  made  from  an  old  silk 
handkerchief,  which  is  the  best  material  for  producing  a 
loud  crack. 

To  make  this  lash,  two  strips  of  an  old  silk  handkeiw 
chief,  about  six  inches  long,  are  wetted,  and  twisted  tight 
separately,  and  then  twisted  tightly  together.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  never  tried  this  peculiar  lash, 
to  hear  the  astonishing  loud  crack  that  it  will  make.  It 
is  the  noise  of  these  cracking  whips  that  frightens  the 
cattle  into  the  required  direction ;  and  without  these  whips 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  drive  them. 
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Thus  provided,  the  hunters  proceed  to  the  spots  where 
they  divine  that  cattle  have  rested  the  preceding  night, 
observing  especially  the  brows  of  hills  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  When  they  see  a  mob  of  cattle,  a  dozen,  more  or 
less,  they  note  the  spot,  and  pass  on,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  them,  and  continue  their  search  after  more. 

In  this  way  they  proceed,  spreading  themselves  over 
the  country,  and  going  twenty  miles,  perhaps,  from  home, 
noting  the  different  little  mobs  here  and  there  on  their 
passage.  They  then  gently  urge  the  mob  farthest  off  to- 
wards the  mob  nearer  home,  and  then  urge  the  mob  so 
joined  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on. 

After  a  little  while,  the  cattle  begin  to  suspect  mischief, 
and  then  the  furious  riding  begins,  and  the  smaller  the 
number,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  drive  them.  A  horse- 
man takes  each  flank  of  the  mob,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hunters  take  charge  of  the  cattle  from  behind.  Every  now 
and  then  the  cattle  break  off  to  the  right  or  left,  and  then 
the  horseman,  with  loud  shouts,  pursues  them,  and  with 
the  cracking  of  his  whip  drives  them  back  to  the  main 
"body.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  of  cattle  will  make  a 
rush  to  escape,  and  then  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  hunters 
are  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  dispersing. 

The  country  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  dead  timber,  the  sort  of  riding  may  be 
imagined.  Copses  are  dashed  through,  dead  trunks  of 
trees  are  continually  to  be  leaped,  for  the  herd  must  be 
followed  and  kept  in  the  right  direction  at  all  hazards  to 
man  and  horse ;  and  whatever  the  country,  it  must  be 
taken,  up  hill  or  downhill,  up  precipice  or  down  precipice. 
Sometimes  the  cattle  take  a  direction  round  the  brow  of 
a  steep  mountain,  with  a  wall  of  turf  on  your  left  hand, 
and  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  feet  or  two  on  your  right  I 
No  matter;  on  you  must  go;  hooting,  shouting,  and 
cracking  the  never-resting  whip,  and  never  thinking  of  the 
danger  till  you  have  passed  it. 
Talk  of  fox-hunting !    It  is  nothing  compared  with  wild 
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cattle-hunting !  and  as  to  the  excitement,  cattle-hnnting 
18  ten  times  more  exciting,  but,  it  must  be  added,  incom- 
parably more  dangerous !  Besides,  in  cattle-hunting  you 
see  your  game,  and  a  multitude  of  wild  cattle  in  a  state  of 
fury  from  hard  driving  is  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle 
I  say  nothing  of  the  additional  enlivenment  of  becoming 
the  pursued  instead  of  the  pursuer,  from  some  devil  of  a 
bull  taking  it  into  his  head  to  resent  the  affront  put  upon 
his  independence.  Then  the  chase  assumes  a  very  diffe- 
rent complexion,  and  cool  must  be  the  man  and  steady 
must  be  the  rider  to  escape  when  the  wild  bull  is  deter- 
mined and  inclined  to  be  vicious. 

I  remember  one  of  my  men  was  chased  between  the- 
Shannon  and  the  Clyde  for  ten  miles  on  end  by  a  furious 
bullock,  who  kept  his  horse  at  the  stretch  of  his  speed  the 
i^hole  way,  till  the  rider  came  to  a  deep  part  of  the  Clyde, 
when  he  dashed  in,  glad  to  escape  from  his  tormentor  any 
way.  'When  a  pretty  good  number  are  collected  in  this 
way,  they  are  more  easily  driven,  as  they  are  in  each  other^s 
way,  and  impede  each  other's  motions  ;  but  they  are  the 
more  dangerous  when  they  make  a  rush  at  you.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  ride  with  all  your  speed 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  keep  up  with  them  in  a  parallel 
line  till  their  speed  is  spent ;  then  the  work  has  to  be  done 
again. 

On  the  present  occasion,  my  men  had  collected  a  mob 
of  above  a  hundred,  some  of  which  belonged  to  other 
parties,  and  as  it  was  winter-time,  and  the  cattle  were 
not  exhausted  by  the  heat,  as  they  sometimes  are  in 
summer — for  I  have  known  a  fat  bullock. to  lie  down  when 
thus  driven  from  exhaustion,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  him  get  up  even  by  whipping  him—  they  were  in 
fine  conditicm  for  a  run,  and  I  soon  saw  that  there  would 
be  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the 
8|ock-yard,  which  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  building  where  I  was  temporarily  residing. 

We  were  five  horsemen  in  all ;  three  of  my  own  horses, 
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aitd  two  of  my  neighhour^s,  who,  from  love  of  the  iq^ovt^ 
had  joined  in  the  hunt.  We  had  just  got  them  ta  the 
entrance  of  the  yard,  where  they  stopd  hesitating  and 
obstinate,  when  a  fine  young  bull  uttered  a  savage  ^ry, 
and,  dartiiig  between  me  and  another  ridei^  galloped  into 
the  plain,  followed  by  the  whole  herd. 

It  was  quite  a  narrow  escape  for  both  of  us,  and  we 
were  only  }ost  in  time  in  avoiding  the  ruah  of  the  inflir 
riated  anioiak.  But  we  were  too  well  used  to  tibe  work  to 
be  baffled,  and  in  a  shoit  time  we  had  them  ^  under 
command,  though  it  required  all  the  shouting  and  whip- 
cracking  that  we  could  raise  to  urge  them  to  the  eyatrance 
again.  As  it  was,  I  think  we  should  have  lost  them*  had 
it  not  been  for  two  cows  belonging  to  our  tame  he^df 
which,  fortunately,  this  time,  were  in  front,  epd  tbity 
being  used  to  the  yard,  cantered  in  to  avoid  thp.  pfessure 
from  behind,  and  then  another  simultanepus  shpiit  pii^OMr 
parts  and  a  renewed  cracking  of  whips  forced  Ae^all  in; 
then  up  bars,  and  we  had  them  safe, 

The  young  bull,  however,  did  not  approve  Qf,  (^e  tnck», 
and  he  bellowed  and  galloped  abput  the  yard  in  astute  ^ 
perfect  lury,  lashing  his  tail  about,  and  plupgiqg  his  borpa 
into  the  ground  tiU  he  got  quitQ  mad.  In  hi^  anger  hfi 
made  a  da^h  at.  th^  b?^vy  \og^  of  which  the  yard  was 
built,  and  butting  his  head  against  them,  he  made  the 
whole  stockade  vibiratQ  wi^h  ^he^  co^cunsion.  ^ixMiinS  ^^ 
too  strong  to  break  through,  Hf^  bellowed  ^nd  plunged 
about  with  increased  rc^e,  when  (suddenly  he  i^a^e  a  run, 
at  the  logs,  and  wUh  one  d^spi^jrf^te  bound  h^  leaped  right, 
over  them,  althowgb/th^y  werft  nwfly  eight  f^^^  Wgh,  and 
dashed  into  the  ^ufibn 

I  admired  the  yigour.and  detejrini^ion  of  tl\^  t^nimal, 
and  as  we  did  no^  want,  him,  I  le.t  him  gq  h^^  lyf^,  ^h^ 
it  suddenly  struck  me  thfit  the  cpwrsc^  w.hi<rh  h^;^a4.ti^eii. 
was  the  s^ine  which  my  d^^i^hter  woiC^  b^  purai^ng  on 
her  way  hox)ie.  I  oo^^nunio?|ted  my  fea^tq  my  twp.ipf^ 
^1)9  wem.  it^mding>J. .  nplk  an^  i9§tm^  si^9&  the 
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taign;  thty  mounted  their  horaev  without  dehiy,  and  wd 
pioeeeded  after  the  furious  animal,  intending-  to  bead  him, 
ab^as  to  turn  him  away  from  the  path  where  he  might  do 
miadiief* 

The  short  time  that  elapsed  between  hia  escape  and  my 
thought  of  its  danger  was  soffieient  to  enable  him  to  get 
eonsMerably  ahead  of  us.  I  took  the  way  to  the  right, 
being  best  moantad,  and  my  horse  being  fresh,  I  put  him 
to  tfae  top  of  his  speed,  riding  over  every  thing  in  my  way 
in  my  terrible  anxiety. 

A  couple  of  miles  were  passed  in  almost  less  time  than 
I  have  taken  to  relate  it,  when  my  worst  fears  were 
realized !  I  beheld  the  infuriated  animal,  rendered  more 
furious  by  our  pursuit  and  our  cries,  with  its  horns  near 
the  ground,  in  the  act  of  rushing  towards  my  daughter 
Betsy,  who,  with  my  son  and  the  young  stranger,  seemed 
for  the  moment  stupified  with  horror  at  the  suddenness 
and  the  imminence  of  the  danger  I 

The  red  ribands  of  the  unfortunate  bonnet  about  which 
poor  Betsy  had  been  so  facetious  a  few  days  before,  as 
being  honoured  with  a  cart  and  four  bullocks  for  its 
special  conveyance  from  Hobart  Town,  were  streaming  in 
the  wind,  and  whether  or  not  that  colour  is  really  hateful 
to  cattle,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  present  instance 
the  raging  bull  seemed  to  me  to  disregard  her  two  com- 
panions, and  with  an  appalling  bellowing  that  made  the 
woods  re-echo,  and  filled  me  with  a  heart-rending  fear, 
which  I  cannot  describe  in  words,  it  rushed  to  the  spot 
where  my  poor  girl,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  with  eyes  fixed 
and  hands  uplifted,  had  fallen  on  her  knees  before  hiou 

The  furious  brute  rushed  on,  and  I  had  already  given 
up  my  dear  child  for  lost,  when  I  saw  the  young  stranger 
with  a  bound  leap  forward  between  them; — instantly 
falling  on  one  knee,  and  taking  a  rapid  but  cool  aim,  he 
fired  1  The  ball  with  which  his  musket  was  loaded  struck 
the  animal  between  its  horns,  and  the  huge  bull  suddenly 
tumbled  ovct  and  over  on  the  grass,  striking  down,  in  its 
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plunging  coarse,  our  heroic  preserver,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  breaking  his  musket  to  pieces. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  I  reached  the  spot,  and  at 
the  report  of  the  musket  and  the  fall  of  the  bull,  my  well- 
trained  and  intelligent  horse  immediately  checked  himself, 
and  stood  snorting  with  inquiring  ears.  For  some  seconds- 
no  one  stirred;  the  bull  lay  on  the  ground  dead;  my. 
daughter  knelt  with  her  hands  clasped,  still  in  the  attitude 
of  fear,  and  George  Beresford  remained  motionless  by  her 
side. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Stranger  saves  Betsy's  life— The  Surgeon  appears  again— 
'    Thornlejr  sets  off  for  Hobart  Town. 

The  two  horsemen  who  had  accompanied  me  from  the 
stock-yard  now  dismounted,  and  their  advance  broke  the 
spell  of  fear  and  doubt  which  for  a  moment  entranced  my 
faculties.  I  threw  myself  from  my  horse,  and  clasped  my 
daughter  in  my  arms.  Grasping  my  hand  convulsively, 
she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  turned  to  the  spot  where  our 
young  friend  was  lying  insensible  and  pale.  Betsy  did 
not  speak,  but  kneeling  down  by  the  body,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  up  to  us  appealingly. 

**  Ride  hard  to  the  surgeon's ;  it's  not  half  a  mile  off," 
said  William  to  one  of  the  men.  **  Give  him  your  horse  to 
come  back  on." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  surgeon  was  with  us.  The 
young  man  still  remained  insensible. 

"We  must  bleed  him  instantly,"  said  the  surgeon. 
"  Raise  him  up.  Hold  his  arm  out — so.  Cut  open  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat ;  no  time  for  ceremony.  There,  that 
will  do;  he  is  all  right;  you'll  see  he  will  come  too 
presently.    I  hope  there  are  no  bones  broken." 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  Betsy,  "  he  will  bleed  to 
death." 

**  No  fear  of  that ;  do  him  good ;  very  good  blood ;  body 
in  good  state — so  it  ought  to  be  at  his  age.  There  he  is — 
coming  to — beautifully.  Now  we'll  bind  his  arm  up. 
Who  has  got  something  to  bind  it  with?    Ahl  this  red 
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riband  will  do  very  well.  But  you'll  spoil  your  smart 
bonnet.  That's  it — and  I  declare  here 's  young  Thomlcy 
has  got  a  pannikin  of  water  for  him.  You  Ve  a  thought  fed 
lad,  and  no  doubt  this  young  fellow  will  do  as  much  for 
you  another  time." 

"  Thank  ye,"  said  Will ;  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to 
trouble  him.  I  wish  he  had  let  me  shoot  the  bull, 
though ;  but  Betsy  was  rigl^  before  me,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  hitting  her  if  I  fired." 

**  Ypu  needn't  be  jsorry  that  you  didn't  kill  the  bull. 
Master  William,"  said  one  pf  the  men;  ''there's  Mr. 
Crab  will  be  in  a  terrible  taking  about  it;  it  was  his 
favourite  one  of  the  herd,  and  a  nice,  tight,  clean-made 
cnetur  he  was,  poor  fellow." 

"Jliat's  right,  Mr. what's  his  nameP"  said  the 

surgeon. 

**Mr.  George  Beresford,"  said  Betsy;  "he  is  Mr. 
Beresford's  brother." 

**  Oh  I  the  brother  that 's  going  to  be  married  to  Lucy 
Moss : — well,  then,  Mr.  Beresford^  how  do  you  find  your- 
self ?  Pain  anywhere  P" 
*'  I  feel  a  little  faint— where 's  the  bull  P" 
''There  he  is;  but  I  hope  he  is  not  only  stunned  too; 
perhaps  he  '11  start  up  and  give  us  a  poke.  Let  us  examine 
him  a  bit. — He 's  quite  dead. — Struck  between  the  horns  1 
a  lucky  shot,  by  George !  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape^ 
some  of  you." 

"  A  capital  shot,  sir;  but  Mr.  Crab  will  not  like  it.  I 
really  don't  know  what  he  will  do  I  this  bull  was  such  a 
pet  of  his  !  He  saved  it,  between  four  and  five  years  ago» 
from  being  killed — like.  I  know  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  him  of  it." 

"  Rather  an  odd  animal  to  make  a  pet  of;  but  every  one 
to  his  taste.  Now,  my  young  friend,  I  recommend  you  to 
go  home,  and  go  to  bed,  and  lie  still  for  a  day  or  so.  There 
are  no  bones  broken,  but  you  may  have  received  more 
injury  than  appears  at  first,  and  the  best  way  is  to  guaid 


^ 


against  it,  to  avoid  fever  and  so  forth.  Bat  what  *s  the 
matter  with  the  young  lady,  eh  F  Oh !  fright ;  well,  it  is 
allowable  for  young  ladies  to  be  frightened.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse.  There,  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman — 
*your  preserver/  as  you  call  him.  Proper  to  be  grateful : 
very  right  feeling ;— pulse  not  quite  right,  though !  Odd 
sort  of  fluttering  1  There — that  will  do,  young  gentleman 
— ^you  needn't  be  shaking  hands  all  day !  Get  home  and 
keep  quiet." 

So  saying,  our  excellent  and  kind-hearted  surgeon  took 
hi6  teave,  and  t  ^th  Betsy  ktO.  William  returned  hom^ 
On  iny  airival  thete,  I  fouhd  a  letter  for  me  which  had 
been  sent  express  i^ni  Hobkrt  ^fowtt,  tequirfng  toy  pre- 
sence as  a  witness  on  the  approaching  trial  Of  the  bash- 
rangers  who  had  been  captured  on  our  late  expedition. 
As  th^  faiattih:  admitted  of  iio  delfty,  I  immediately  pft- 
paxtA  fot  my  departure,  iniendiilg  to  ride  about  eighteen 
hiiM  hefote  nighty  and  sleep  on  the  road.  Giving  such 
directions  as  were  necessary  in  iny  absence^  I  slung  my 
f6Wfi^g»(>ieiie  iH^t  tnf  shoulderi  and  set  Off  on  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  facetious  Attoraej — Colonial  modd  of  getting  rid  of  a  Wife 
— Thornley  attends  an  Execution  which  makes  him.  Sick— He 
returns  homewards«-A  Chase  after  Sheep^Encounter  with .  a 
Bushranger. 

I  SLEPT  that  night  at  the  Green  Ponds,  and  met  with 
liothing  remarkable.  I  got  into  town  abput  four  o'clock 
next  day,  and  ascertained  that  the  trial  of  the  bushrangers 
was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days. 

•  As  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  amused  myself  with 
walking  about,  and  I  looked  at  the  bit  of  land  that  I  had 
bought  a  month  or  two  before,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  better  if  I  could  have  the  hundred  pounds 
which  I  had  given  for  it  in  my  own  pocket  again ;  but  I 
could  not  find  any  one  who  would  give  the  money  for  it 
down ;  there  were  plenty  who  would  have  bought  it  on 
credit  at  nearly  double  the  price,  but  I  did  not  like  that 
way  of  dealing;  so,  after  walking  over  it  very  discon- 
tentedly, I  came  back  to  my  inn  in  no  very  good  humour. 

I  fouM  a  friend  of  mine,  the  sheriff,  waiting  for  me, 
who  was  terribly  out  of  spirits  at  having  to  attend  the 
execution  of  four  men  the  next  morning,  one  of  them  for 
sheep-stealing,  and  two  forbushranging  $  the  fourth  man's 
case  was  a  remarkable  one,  which,  as  I  find  it  noted  in  my 
journal,  I  will  relate  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  colony  at  that  period. 

I  dined  with  the  sheriff  that  day,  and  the  attorney,  Mr. 
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Easay,  who  defended  the  murderer,  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  he  was  very  merry  with  the  story,  the  more  so 
as  the  sheriff  being  out  of  sorts,  the  attorney  good-naturedly 
wanted  to  raise  his  spirits  with  stories  of  murders  and  sui- 
cides, and  such  like. 

-  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  story  in  the  lawyer's  own 
words,  for  I  confess  that,  horrible  as  it  was,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  an  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  way  in  which  it 
was  told.  But  lawyers  get  callous  to  scenes  of  crime  and 
misery  from  their  professional  habits,  as  surgeons  come  to 
disregard  the  cries  of  a  patient  during  an  operation. 

*  "  It  was  a  very  bad  case,**  said  the  lawyer,  "  as  I  told 
my  client  from  the  first ;  but  of  course  it  was  my  duty  to 
do  what  I  could  for  him.  He  followed  the  trade  of  a  pork- 
butcher,  and  one  day,  when  he  had  a  quarrel  with  soiine 
other  fellow — he  was  a  baker — he  took  his  knife,  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  operate  on  his  pigs,  and 

*  more  suo  *  stuck  it  into  his  acquaintance,  and  ripped  hiin 
up  *  secundum  artemJ 

"  He  must  have  been  a  clever  fellow  at  his  trade,  for 
the  stickee  didn't  need  a  second  cut;  he  died,  of  course^ 
and  my  gentleman  was  duly  committed,  and  all  that.  I 
tried  hard  for  him  at  the  trial  to  get  it  turned  into  man- 
slaughter, on  the  ground  that  the  sticking  was  not  done 
with  *  premeditation ;'  for,  as  we  argued,  his  knife  being 
in  his  hand,  which  was  a  sort  of  implement  of  trade*, 
he  couldn't  help,  from  habit  (we  are  all  creatures  of 
habit),  from  sticking  it  into  anything  in  his  way  that 
seemed  to  want  it. 

"But  it  wouldn't  do.  The  judge  was  as  crusty  as  if 
he  had  supped  off  pork-chops  the  night  before,  and  the 
jury  were  tired,  and  wanted  tb  get  their  dinner.  So  they 
soon  made  up. their  minds  about  it,  and  we  were  found 
guilty  of  course.  So  my  man  was  marched  off  to  the  con- 
demned cell  to  wait  till  they  were  ready  to  hang  him  ;  no 
pleasant  contemplation:  but  it's  nothing  when  you're 
used  to  it! 


*'  li^  cufioa«  whiit  a  irevuhioli  it  ncilies  itl  a  muxik 
•fceliiigB  when  he  is  found  guilty.  I  Ve  had  ininy  a  fist 
IfeUow  through  my  handSi  who  had  beeti  m  dabbing  a 
4hap  m  you'd  wish  to  seci  up  to  that  point,  and  with  aM 
the  impudence  of  oppressed  innocence;  iHit  when  the 
IcHrenmn  turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes — (you  maj^  alwltys 
tell  what  'fl  coming  by  their  sanctified  l0(4&s)'^-«nd  wbi»> 
pets  out  that  Uttk  word  '  Guilty  !*  Lord  I  what  a  change 
eomes  over  the  brave  fellow  in  the  dook!  but  all  this  is 
nothing ;  I  shall  come  to  my  story  yvtfsently. ' 

**  You  know  Parson  Jorswaij^b?'  He's  the  man  to  stir 
'em  up  I  Only  give  him  a  little  time»  sir,  and  he  '11  make 
a  poor  de?tl  turn  himself  completely  inside  ou^^what  the 
Scotch  call  *  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  1* 

**  Well,  sir,  my  friend  the  pork-butcher  grew  very  re^ 
ligious  after  he  was  condemned,  as  t  have  observed  most 
people  do  when  they  are  going  to  be  hanged ;  and  you 
know  the  motto  among  the  convicts,  'Never  give  away  a 
chance  1' 

^*  The  parson  stuck  to  him,  and,  as  the  gaoler  said,  put 
the  poor  wretch  into  such  a  stew,  that  he  declared  pri- 
vately to  him  that  he  would  prefer  being  hanged — much, 
very  much  prefer  it-^-to  having  any  more  of  the  parson's 
jaw  t  But  the  parson  is  not  the  man  to  neglect  his  duty, 
and  he  kept  walking  in  to  him  day  after  day,  till  at  last 
he  got  the  *  penitent,'  as  he  called  him  to  me,  to  confess ! 
and  a  pretty  confession  it  was ! 

**  This  was  his  fourth  murder !  Yes,  sir,  positively  his 
fourth !  And  who  do  you  think  were  the  victims  of  the 
organ  of  destructiveness,  so  largely  developed— «for  it  all 
goes  by  bumps,  you  know,  now-a-days— in  the  head  of 
this  modem  Bluebeard  ?  His  three  wives !  that  is,  he 
confessed  to  three — how  many  more  he  killed  one  really 
can't  say ;  but  the  parson  was  satisfied  with  his  confessing 
to  three,  and  '  talked'  to  him  no  more. 

**  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  is  the  way  ifi 
which  he  did  it  Upon  my  life,  I  'm  not  sure  that  it's  right 
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to  tell  the  seoittt  1— there  are  «o  naay  ready  to  take  ad- 
•vantage  of  it  I  Bui;  however,  as  we  are  among  friends, 
I  ^11  ,tru8t  to  yonr  discretion,  never  to  repeat  it  to  a  married 
man.  It  was  very  ingenious!  quite  originaL  Well,  we 
jite  and  leani.  It  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  man 
in  liondoB  for  a  tragedy,  or  a  farce }  only  it  is  so  very 
4re«idful. 

'*  His  (dan,  sir,  was  this.  His  wile  got  drunk,  or  he 
foad^  her  so— all  the  same  things  when  she  was  in  that 
liappy  state^  what  was  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
ihrow  herself  on  the  bed,  face  downwards  ?  and  if  she 
neglected  to  place  herself  in  that  position,  why  it  was  very 
easy  to  turn  her  over,  eh  ?  My  gentleman  then  clapped 
a  pillow  on  her  head,  and  sat  upon  it,  '  as  long,'  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  '  as  he  thought  was  necessary  I* 

**  Horrible  I  isn't  it  ?  To  think  what  some  men  will  do 
to  get  rid  of  their  wives  1  And  the  rascal  confessed,  that 
as  he  sat  there,  he  used  to  smoke  his  pipe,  '  to  take  off  the 
dulness,*  as  he  said.  It's  very  dreadful  to  think  of  I 
But  really  there's  something  droll  in  the  ideal  Not  but 
that  I  feel  the  arxocity  of  such  an  act — although  the 
woman  was  his  wife — it  was  a  cool  trick — very  cool ! 

"  Wheal  (Jhe  job  was  done,  as  he  confessed,  he  went  to 
the  public-house  ha/d  by,  and  staid  there  drinking  and 
smoking,  till  the  news  came  that  his  poor  wife  was  found 
desdl  But  all  seemed  fair  and  square.  It  seemed  that 
the  woman  had  got  dnmk  I — natural  enough — had  fallen 
down  on  the  bed  with  her  face  on  the  pillow  —  got 
smothered !'>^]iatttral  enough; — the  husband  did  not  ex- 
press any  particular  sorrow  at  the  event — natural  enough. 
All  seemed  right,  and  while  some  pitied  him  on  account  of 
the  melancholy  occurrence,  others  congratulated  him  on 
having  got  rid  of  a  drunken  wife. 

*^  So  after  a  short  time  he  married  another.  She  went 
off  the  same  wi^.  He  was  a  man  of  nerve,  however,  and 
he  tried  a  third*  Same  as  before,  *  The  neighbours  did 
talk/  he  said^  about  this  last  *  melancholy  occurrenoo;* 
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but  he  put  on  a  suit  of  mourning  bran-new,  with  black 
crape  round  his  hat,  and  attended  evening  prayer  in  (ub 
neighbourhood,  regularly,  so  he  was  considered  a  model  of 
a  husband,  but  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
'  **  How  many  more  wives  he  might  have  murdered  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  had  not  this  last  misfortune  stopped  his 
fun.  Parson  Jorawaigh  says  he  is  the  most  penitent  lamb 
he  ever  had  the  happiness  to  save!  but  for  my  part,  I 
don't  think  much  of  the  penitence  of  a  rogue  going  to  be 
hanged !  And  if  the  parson  has  not  more  luck  with 
liis  miserable  soul  than  I  have  had  with  his  miserable 
body,  I  must  say  that  my  friend  the  pork -butcher 
will  be  in  a  worse  mess  after  he  is  hanged  than  be- 
fore. However,  to-morrow  he  will  have  a  sheriff's 
breakfast,  eh !  old  boy,  a  hearty  choke  and  a  caper !  and 
you  will  have  the  particular  satisfaction  of  ridding  the 
world  of  a  vagabond!  Smothering  his  wives  was  bad 
enough! — still  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
that^-but  killing  a  baker  was  going  too  far,  particularly^ 
in  this  place,  where  bakers  are  wanted.'' 

The  sheriff,  who  was  a  mild  and  gentlemanlike  man,  of 
great  benevolence  of  character,  and  of  rather  a  nervous 
temperament,  did  not  relish  the  vivacious  remarks  of  the 
facetious  attorney.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of 
exhibiting  the  latter  personage  in  any  light  that  might 
seem  unfavourable,  which  would  be  contrary  to  my  desire, 
and  an  injustice  to  him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  his 
tribe ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  record,  that  he  haft 
'often  befriended  a  client  in  difficulties,  by  discbunting  his 
bill  at  sixty  per  cent,  (on  good  security,  of  course),  with- 
out charging  his  customary  fee  of  six-and-eight-pence  for 
attendance  in  the  transaction ;  and  so  for  the  present  I 
leave  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  request  of  my  friend  the 
sheriff,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  I 
had  never  witnessed  this  painful  scene  before,  and  I  made 
a  vow  never  to  witness  it  again.  I  should  not  perhaps 
Laye  made  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  my  journal,  if 
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it  had  not  been  for  the  remarkable  coolness  of  one  of  the 
sufferers.  He  was  a  fine  man,  and  I  could  not  help  think- . 
ing  it  was  a  pity  to  deprive  a  human  being  of  life  for  such 
an  offence  as  sheep-stealing ;  but  the  practice  had  risen  to 
such  a  mischievous  height  at  that  time,  that  it  was  thought 
imperatively  necessary  by  the  Government  to  make  some 
severe  examples. 

That  man's  death,  however,  haunted  me  for  months 
after.  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  up  which 
the  condemned  had  to  mount,  and  for  more  than  a  minute 
I  stood  side  by  side  of  this  man,  who  was  the  last  in  the 
line,  and  who  had  to  wait  while  some  mistake  about  the 
ropes  on  the  platform  above  was  remedied.  I  exchanged 
some  words  with  him,  which  very  much  prepossessed  me  r 
i|i  his  favour,  and  he  spoke  with  all  the  self-possession  of 
a  man  going  about  some  ordinary  business  instead  of  to 
Ijfi  hanged.  The  under-sheriff  had  to  draw  his  attention 
tp  the  matter  in  hand-rfor  the  poor  fellow  was  quietly 
talking  with  me-— by  hailing  him  from  the  platform : — 
"Now,  my  good  man,  we  are  waiting  for  you." 

,  "  1  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  was  only  talking  to  this  gentle- 
man ;  I  '11  be  up  in  a  moment  P 

;  Lightly  stepping  up  the  ladder,  he  joined  his  associates . 
above,  and  presently  after,  the  falling  of  the  platform 
warned  us  that  all  was  over!    I  went  back  to  my  inn, 
sick  at  heart,   and  with  a  wretched  headach.      I  threw . 
myself  on  the  sofa,  and  remained  there  the  greater  part  of 
the.  day.    The  next  morning,  vexed  with  myself,  I  did 
not  know  why,  and  tired  with  the  sight  of  the  town,  I 
Bfit  off  home,  without  waiting  for  the  trial  of  the  bush-, 
rangers,  as  there  was  evidence  enough  without  me,  and 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  business. 

.:  I  had  some  money  matters  to  arrange  with  a  settler  at 
STew  Norfolk,  so  I  took  that  road,  intending  to  cut  across. 
t)ie  country  to  the  Clyde.  I  stopped  at  New  Norfolk  that 
night,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  early  the  next  morn-, 
ing.    There  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  reaching  home 


^. 
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before  night,  though  the  cotmtrj  was  hilly^  as  my  hone' 
was  in  good  condition.  I  had  no  fear  of  bushrangers  or 
natives,  for  all  the-  bushrangers  excepting  two  had  been 
taken ;  and  of  natires  I  never  had  any  fear  when  amed 
and  on  horseback. 

I  met  with  nothing  worth  noting*  till  I  got  within  abont 
eight  miles  from  home,  when  I  saw  a  lot  of  sheep  with 
my  brand  on  them,  which  I  knew  at  once  were  part  oftty 
home  flock  of  merinoes.  Impelled  by  that  sortof  acquired 
instinct  which  prompts  a  settler,  I  think,  to  go  after  hiB 
lost  stock  wherever  he  comes  across  them,  I  followed  the 
sheep,  which  led  me  a  pretty  dance  over  the  hiUs* 

There  were  not  above  twenty  of  them,  but  they  seudded  * 
away  like  deer ;  for  lost  sheep  soon  become  wild  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  it  surpnses  those  who  have  not  had 
experience  of  their  habits,  to  find  how  fast  and  how  long* 
they  can  run;  it  is  quite  a  chase.  "Without  a  dog  and 
abne,  I  had  no  chance  with  them.  My  hunt  after  these 
sheep,  however,  had  drawn  me  near  one  of  the  steep  hills 
overlooking  the  Clyde ;  and  a»  my  horse  was  rather  fagged 
with  the  run  over  the  hilly  country  of  that  district,  I 
thought  I  would  give  him  a  little  rest  and  a  drink  $  so, 
dismounting,  I  led  him  by  a  circuitous  path  iown  to  the 
water,  where  there  was  a  small  patch  of  ricn  grass,  and 
tethered  him  there.  I  then  re^ascended  the  hill  to  look, 
about  me,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  fallen  on  a  little-- 
nook  where  there  was  good  leed  for  five  or  six  hundred  sheep, 
or  perhape  more,  which  no  one  had  taken  possession  of. 

I  was  scanning  the  place  with  a  wistful  eye,  and  had- 
adfwnced  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  river,, 
and  about  a  hundred  feet  above  it,  thebetter  to  take  in  the: 
prospect,  when  I  observed  a  man  emerging -fVom  a  thicket, 
of  bushes^  at  some  little  distance,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  stoek-keeper^  and  not  thinkrag^ 
of  bushrangers  at  the  rnqn^ent,  I  supposed  him  to.  be  soma 
o»e  who  had  been  beforehandi  with  me  in  bespeaking  m 
goodroBir 
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I  felt  a  little  disappointed  at  the  sight,  for  I  had  already 
in  my  mind  established  a  stock-hut  near  the  spot,  and  was 
calculating  how  many  sheep  it  would  feed,  while  the  8up« 
posed  stock-keeper  continued  his  advance  towards  me. 
My  fowling-piece  was  lying  on  the  grass,  as  I  had  taken  it 
off  to  ease  myself  while  I  was  taking  a  survey  of  the 
country ;  but  in  truth  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  necessity 
of  using  it,  being  near  the  Clyde,  and  having  no  thought 
of  the  bushrangers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  approached  me  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  an  odd  manner  which  he  seemed  to  have  of 
holding  his  musket  excited  my  suspicions.  I  observed 
him  more  attentively,  and  to  my  exceeding  surprise,  and  I 
must  add  constemationi  I  recognised  I^q  features^  of  thci 
Gypsey  leader  of  the  late  gang  of  bufil^i^^genu  I  had 
Qsly  time,  to  snatch  my  fowUng-'inece  fvffxf^  th^  grasilt 
when,  pointing  his  mu/s^eit  at  me,  at  a  distaPQQ  of  ajb^t 
fifty  yards,  he  called  out  to  9^  tp  lay  dQwn  my  am^ 
My  gun  wa^  already  pointed,  at  him^i  ai:^  my  oi^ly  notipj^i 
o|  his  command  was  to  cQc]^  it^  a^d  plaice  jq^y  $ngeic  on  the 
tiAgger,  v^ady  to  &re« 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Awkward  predicament — The  Bushranger  declares  himself— Un- 
expected appeal. 

We  remained  in  this  position  for  nearly  a  minute,  till  I 
felt  my  arms  ache  with  holding  out  my  gun  in  the  attitude 
of  taking  aim;  I  lowered  it,  with  the  muzzle,  however,* 
still  pointed  at  the  bushranger,  and  with  my  finger  on  the 
tHgger.  At  this  movement,  I  observed  he  hesitated  a 
little ;  and  then  lowered  his  gun  as  I  had  done. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  at  this  extraordinary  adven-> 
ture.    I  did  not  like  to  be  the  first  to  fire,  for  he  might 
have  companions  at  hand ;  and  I  guessed  he  was  unwilling 
to  run  the  risk  of  firing  at  me,  for  if  he  missed  he  would 
be  at  my  mercy. 

As  I  anxiously  examined  my  antagonist,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  had  a  wearied  and  subdued  appearance.  So 
far  as  his  rough  garments  and  his  grisly  beard  went,  he 
looked  ferocious  enough ;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
eye  which  conveyed  to  me  the  feeling  that  he  had  no  mind 
to  make  a  fight  of  it  if  he  could  avoid  it.  Impressed  with 
this  idea,  I  threw  my  gun  over  my  arm,  and  motioned  him 
to  do  the  same. 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  said  I,  "and  what  do  you  want  P** 

«  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  One  who  does  not  wish  to  do  you  any  harm,  even  if 
you  are  what  I  suspect  you  to  be." 

**  And  what  do  you  suspect  me  to  be  P" 
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''You  look  as  if  you  had  taken  to  the  bush ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  meddle  with  you,  if  you  don't  meddle  with  me." 

At  these  words,  he  advanced  towards  me — within  a 
dozen  yards  or  so. 

"I  see/'  he  said,  ''you  are  not  one  of  the  soldiers — I 
think  I  can  trust  you." 

"Don't  come  any  nearer/'  said  I;  '' you  must  excuse 
me,  but  the  times  are  dangerous.  You  may  trust  me,  but 
you  can't  expect  me  to  trust  you." 

"  True,"  he  said. 

He  looked  round,  and  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  gazed  at  me  earnestly. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  old  settlers  P" 

''  I  am ;  and  my  farm  is  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  about 
a  dozen  miles  up.  My  name  is  William  Thornley,  and 
BOW  you  know  all  about  me  that  is  necessary  for  you  to 
know.    Who  are  you  ?" 

I  knew  who  he  was  well  enough,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  let  him  know  that  I  recognised  him ;  so  I  let 
things  take  their  course. 

"  Who  am  I !"  said  the  bushranger.  ''  Ah !  that  is  not 
easy  to  say.  But,  however,  I  will  show  you  that  I  can 
trust  you.  You  will  give  me  your  word  that  you  will 
take  no  advantage  of  me  ?    Not  that  I  fear  it " 

"  Oh !  I  will  give  you  my  word  not  to  attempt  anything 
against  you — but  what  is  your  object  P  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  laid  his  gun  gently  on  the  grass, 
and  then  passed  round  me,  and  sat  down  at  a  few  yards' 
distance,  so  that  I  was  between  him  and  his  weapon. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Thornley,"  said  he,  "  will  that  do  ?  You 
see  I  am  now  unarmed.  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  the  same, 
because  I  cannot  expect  you  to  trust  to  me ;  but  tlie  truth 
is,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind  which  weighs  heavy  on  me,  and  whom 
to  speak  to  I  do  not  know !  I  know  your  character,  and 
that  you  have  never  been  hard  on  your  government  men, 

T 
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as  some  are.  At  any  rate,  speak  to  some  one  I  must !   Are 
you  inclined  to  listen  to  me  P'' 

I  was  exceedingly  moved  at  this  unexpected  appeal  to 
me  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place.  There  was  no 
sound  and  no  object  save  ourselves  to  disturb  the  vast  soli- 
tude of  the  wilderness.  Below  us  flowed  the  Clyde,  be- 
neath an  abrupt  precipice ;  around  were  undulating  hills, 
almost  bare  of  trees ;  in  the  distance  towered  the  snowy 
mountain  which  formed  the  boundary  to  the  landscape « 
I  looked  at  my  companion  doubtfully ;  for  I  had  heard 
so  many  stories  of  the  treachery  of  the  bushrangers,  that  I 
feared  for  a  moment  that  this  acting  might  only  be  a  trick 
to  throw  me  off  my  guard.  Besides,  this  was  the  very 
man  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  party 
of  bushrangers  who  had  been  captured  at  the  Great  Lake. 

He  observed  the  doubt  and  hesitation  which  were  ex« 
pressed  in  my  looks,  and  pointed  to  his  gun,  which  was  on 
the  other  side  of  me : — 

"  "What  more  can  I  do,"  said  he,  "  to  convince  you  that 
I  meditate  neither  violence  nor  treachery  against  you  P 
Indeed,  when  you  know  my  purpose,  you  will  see  that 
they  would  defeat  my  own  object." 

"  What  is  your  purpose,  then  P  Tell  me  at  once — are 
you  one  of  the  late  party  of  bushrangers  who  have  done 
such  mischief  in  the  island  P*' 

''  I  am :  and  more  than  that,  I  am— or  rather  was — 
their  leader.  I  planned  the  escape  from  Macquarie  Har- 
bour; and  it  was  I  who  kept  them  together,  and  made 
them  understand  their  strength,  and  how  to  use  it.  But- 
that's  nothing  now.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
that.  But  I  tell  you  who  and  what  I  am,  that  you  may 
see  I  have  no  disguise  with  you ;  because  I  have  a  great 
favour— a  very  great  favour — to  ask  of  you ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  it  from  you  on  no  other  terms,  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  say,  take  me  to  Camp  as  your  prisoner,  and  let  the 

capture  of  the  Gypsey ah !  I  see  you  know  that  name, 

and  the  terror  it  lias  given,  and  still  gives,  to  the  merciless 
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wretches  who  pursue  me 1  say,  let  the  capture  of  the 

Gypsey,  and  his  death,  if  you  will — for  it  must  come  to 
that  at  last — ^be  the  price  of  the  favour  that  I  have  to  beg 
of  you!" 

**  Speak  on,  my  man,"  I  said ;  **  you  have  done  some  Ol' 
deeds,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  taunt  you  with  them. 
What  do  you  want  of  meP  and  if  it  is  anything  that  an 
honest  man  can  do,  I  promise  you  beforehand  that  I  will 
do  it.'' 

"You  will!— but  you  do  not  know  it  yet.    Now 
listen  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  BushraDger*8  Tale — His  Crimes  and  bis  Sufferings—Hit 
Escape  from  Macquarie  Harbour. 

"Perhaps  yoa  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  the 
colony  for  ten  years.  I  w&s  a  lifer.  It's  bad  that; 
better  hang  a  man  at  once  than  punish  him  for  life ;  there 
ought  to  be  a  prospect  of  an  end  to  sufTering ;  then  the 
man  can  look  forward  to  something;  he  wonld  have  hope 
left.  But  never  mind  that ;  I  only  speak  of  it  because  I 
believe  it  was  the  feeling  of  despair  that  first  led  me 
wrong,  and  drove  me  from  bad  to  worse.  Shortly  after  my 
landing,  I  was  assigned  to  a  very  good  master.  There 
were  not  many  settlers  then,  and  we  did  not  know  so 
much  of  the  country  as  we  do  now.  As  I  was  handy  in 
many  things,  and  able  to  earn  money,  I  soon  got  my 
liberty  on  the  old  condition ;  that  is,  of  paying  so  much  a 
week  to  my  master.  That  trick  is  not  played  now,  but  it 
was  then,  and  by  some  of  the  big  ones  too.  However,  all 
I  cared  for  was  my  liberty,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  get 
that  for  seven  shillings  a  week.  But  still  I  was  a  govern- 
ment prisoner,  and  that  galled  me,  for  I  knew  I  was  liable 
to  lose  my  license  at  the  caprice  of  my  master,  and  to  be  - 
called  into  government  employ.  Besides,  I  got  acquainted 
with  a  young  woman  and  married  her,  and  then  I  felt  the 
bitterness  of  slavery  worse  than  ever,  for  I  was  attached  to 
her  sincerely,  and  I  could  not  contemplate  the  chance  of 
parting  from  her  without  pain.     So  about  three  years 
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after  I  had  been  in  this  way,  I  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  with  her  in  a  vessel  that  was  sailing  for  England. 
It  was  a  mad  scheme  I  know,  but  what  will  not  a  man 
risk  for  his  liberty  ?" 

**  What  led  you  to  think  of  going  back  to  England  P 
What  were  you  sent  out  for  P" 

"  Why,  now,  sir,  if  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  believe  me, 
perhaps,  for  there  is  not  a  prisoner  that  is  asked  the 
question  who  will  not  say  that  he  was  innocent;  and 
indeed  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  them,  for 
how  can  you  expect  a  man  to  condemn  himself  P" 

"  I  should  not  have  asked  you  if  you  had  not  begun  to 
tell  me  your  story ;  but  if  you  don't  like  to  tell  me,  say 
notbrng." 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  care  for  telling  the  truth.  I  was 
one  of  a  gang  of  poachers  in  Herefordshire,  and  on  a 
certain  night  we  were  surprised  by  the  keepers,  and  some- 
how, I  don't  know  how,  we  came  to  blows,  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  ohe  of  the  keepers  was  killed,  and 
there's  the  truth  of  it." 

"And  you  were  tried  for  the  murder  P" 

"  I  and  two  others  were ;  and  one  was  hanged,  and  I 
and  my  mate  were  transported  for  life.*' 

''Well,  the  less  that 's  said  about  that  the  better;  now 
go  on  with  your  story,  but  let  me  know  what  it  is  you 
would  have  me  do  for  you." 

"I  '11  come  to  that  presently;  but  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing about  my  story,  or  you  will  not  understand  me.  t 
was  discovered  in  the  vessel,  concealed  among  the  casks, 
by  the  searching  party,  and  brought  on  shore  with  my 
wife,  and  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  punishment  is 
death.  But  Colonel  Davey — he  was  governor  then — let 
me  off;  but  I  was  condemned  to  work  in  chains  in 
government  employ ;  this  was  a  horrid  life,  and  I  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  it.  There  were  one  or  two  others  in 
the  chain-gang  all  ready  for  a  start  into  the  bush,  if  they 
had  any  one  to  plan  for  them.    I  was  always  a  good  one 
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at  head-work,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  contrived  oniT' 
night  to  get  rid  of  our  fetters.  There  were  three  others 
besides  myself.  We  got  on  the  top  of  the  wall  very 
cleverly,  and  first  one  dropped  down  (it  was  as  dark  as 
pitch,  and  we  could  not  see  what  became  of  him);  then 
another  dropped,  and  then  the  third.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  I  was  the  last,  and  glad  enough  was  I  when'  I 
felt  myself  sliding  down  the  rope  outside  the  yard.  But 
I  had  to  grin  on  the  other  side  of  my  mouth  when  I  came 
to  the  bottom.  One  of  the  sneaks  whom  I  had  trusted 
had  betrayed  us,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  two 
constables,  who  grasped  me  tightly.  I  gave  one  of  them 
a  sickener,  and  could  have  easily  managed  the  other,  but 
be  gave  the  alarm,  and  then  lots  of  others  sprang  up,  and 
lights  and  soldiers  appeared.  I  was  overpowered  by  so 
many.  They  bound  my  arms,  and  then  I  was  tried  for 
the  attempt  to  escape  and  the  assault  on  the  constable,  and 
condemned  to  Macquarie  Harbour  for  life.'' 
-  "I  don't  want  to  stop  you  in  your  story,"  said  I,  "but 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  service  that  you  want  of 

me  P    The  sun  is  going  down  behind  that  hill,  and *' 

"  Wait  a  bit — ^wait  a  bit — you  will  see.  I  have  not  told 
you  that  my  wife  brought  me  a  child.  It  is  now  seven 
years  old.  I  loved  that  child,  Mr.  Thomley,  more  than  a 
parent  usually  loves  its  child.  It  was  all  in  all  to  me.  It 
was  the  only  bright  thing  that  I  had  to  look  upon.  When' 
I  was  sentenced  to  Macquarie  Harbour  for  life,  it  would 
have  been  a  mercy  to  put  me  to  death.  I  should  have  put 
myself  to  death  if  it  had  not  been  fur  the  thought  of  that 
little  girl.  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  say  more  about  that. 
When  a  man  takes  to  the  bush,  and  has  done  what  I  have 
done,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  monster  without  feeling  or 
affection.  But  people  don't  understand  us.  There  is  no 
man,  sir,  depend  upon  it,  so  bad  that  he  has  not  some 
good  in  him;  and  I  have  had  some  experience,  for  I  have 
seen  the  worst  of  us — the  very  worst — in  the  most  misera- 
ble of  all  conditions,  for  that  Macquarie  Harbour  is  a  real 
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hell  upon  earth !  There  is  no  time  to  tell  you  about  the 
hardships  and  the  miseries  which  the  prisoners  sulTer  in 
that  horrible  place — it  soon  kills  them.  But  my  greatest 
misery  was  being  deprived  of  my  little  girl — ^my  play- 
thing--my  darling— my  life!  I  had  not  been  at  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour  a  month  before  news  came  that  my  wife 
was  dead.  I  '11  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  attached  to  her  as 
I  was,  I  was  rather  glad  than  sorry  for  it.  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  her  falling  into  anybody  else's  hands, 
and  as  our  separation  was  now  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
for  ever — ^it  is  the  truth — I  was  rather  glad  than  sorry 
when  I  heard  of  her  death.  But  my  poor  little  child  I  I 
thought  of  her  night  and  day,  wondering  and  thinking 
what  would  become  of  her!  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else }  at  last  my  thoughts  began  to  turn  to  the  possibility 
of  escaping  from  Macquarie  Harbour,  desperate  as  the 
attempt  appeared ;  for,  to  cross  the  bush  without  arms  and 
without  provisions,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  natives, 
seemed  all  but  an  impossibility.  But  almost  any  thing 
may  be  done,  by  resolution  and  patience,  and  watching 
your  opportunity.    I  have  learned  to  know  that  secret." 

I  now  became  interested  in  the  Gypsey's  story,  judging 
that  some  useful  information  might  be  got  from  it,  and  I 
rather  eagerly  asked  him — "  And  how  did  you  escape  ? 
how  did  you  do  it  P" 

*'  Ah !  that's  a  trick  worth  knowing  !  but  I  want  you  to 
befriend  me,  and  so  I  *11  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  How  many  were  there  who  escaped  with  you  ?" 

"  We  were  fourteen  in  all.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  the 
labour  at  Macquarie  Harbour  is  dreadfully  severe,  and  the 
privations  very  great ;  and  if  the  prisoners  were  not  kept 
down  by  a  mo6t  vigilant  system  of  superintendence,  there 
would  be  mutinies  every  day.  But  each  prisoner  is  so 
watched  and  guarded,  that,  working  in  chains,  which  are 
constantly  examined,  escape  is  almost  impossible;  and 
even  if  escape  were  possible,  wandering  in  the  bush 
without  arms  or  provisions  is  hardly  less  dreadful.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  think  so;  we  were  resolved  to  escape  at 
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all  risks,  and  take  our  chance  of  the  rest.    It  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  communicate  together,  so  as  to  agree  on 
the  plan  of  escape,  and  having  been  deceived  once  before, 
I  was  wary  of  trusting  my  secret  intention  to  escape  to 
any  suspicious  person.    You  must  know  that  the  different 
gangs  that  work  in  chains  are  watched  by  overseers,  who 
have  their  eyes  constantly  on  them,  and   guarded  by 
;  sentinels  with  loaded  muskets.    It  must  happen,  however, 
that  at  some  times  particular  gangs  are  set  to  work  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest,  on  the  outside  of  the  general 
work.    It  was  for  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  waited. 
There  were  fourteen  of  us  in  all,  and  we  went  on  working — 
ciHting  down  timber  and  dragging  it  to  the  sawpits,  the 
usual  work  there — giving  no  cause  for  suspicion,  till  dusk, 
when  we  managed  so  that  we  proceeded  homeward  in  a 
straggling  line.    There  were  two  sentinels  on  the  line, 
whom  we  had  to  pass,  and  there  were  two  overseers  who 
followed  after  us.    At  a  given  signal  one  of  our  confe- 
derates rushed  on  the  sentinel  farthest  off,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  clasped  the  sentinel  near  me  round  the  waist 
and  arms*    This  prevented  them  from  firing  off  their 
muskets,  and  giving  the  alarm.    While  that  was  doing, 
another  party  of  us  gagged  and  bound  the  two  overseers. 
Thus  we  had  them  all  in  our  power,  and  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment,  though  it  takes  longer  to  tell.    The 
muskets  were  wrenched  from  the  soldiers,  and  these,  with 
their  cartouch  boxes,  in  each  of  which  we  found  twenty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  furnished  us  with  arms.    We 
bound  and  gagged  the  soldiers  as  we  had  done  the  over- 
seers, so  that  you  see  we  accomplished  our  purpose  with- 
out taking  life;  not  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  them  all,  had  it  been  necessary,  but  it  was  not, 
and  it's  always  bad  policy,  to  my  mind,  to  take  away  life 
uselessly ;  it's  only  wantonness  and  cruelty  to  do  so,  and 
it  prejudices  a  man  on  his  trial.    The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  rid  of  our  chains,  for  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  as  we  knew  that  if  we  were  not  present  at 
muster,  the  officer  would  send  to  look  after  us." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Passage  across  the  Country  of  the  escaped  Convicts— The  Bosh- 
ranger's  confession—No  man  so  bad  but  there  is  some  good  in 
him— His  last  request—- His  awfal  death. 

"  We  scrambled  away  as  well  as  we  couldi  till  we  got  a 
little  distance  off,  and  out  of  hearing,  and  then  we  set  to 
with  a  will,  and  rid  ourselves  of  our  fetters,  all,  except 
three,  and  those  were  too  tightly  fitted  to  be  got  off  on  a 
sudden  without  better  tools.    We  got  the  three  chained 
men  along  with  us,  however,  as  well  as  we  could,  for  we 
would  not  leave  them ;  so  we  helped  them  on  by  turns, 
and  the  next  day,  when  we  were  more  easy,  we  contrived 
to  rid  them  of  their  encumbrances.    We  hastened  on  all 
night.    I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  heard  the  bell  rung, 
and  the  alarm  given,  but  we  had  gained  an  hour  good,  and 
the  ungagging  of  the  sentinels  and  the  overseers,  and 
hearing  their  story,  took  up  some  time,  no  doubt.    Besides, 
it  is  not  easy  to  hit  on  a  track  in  the  dusk,  and  as  there 
were  fourteen  of  us,  armed  with  two  muskets,  our  pursuers 
would  not  proceed  so  briskly  as  they  otherwise  might,  and 
would  not  scatter  themselves  to  look  after  us.    We  were 
without  provisions,  but  we  did  not  care  about  that,  and  not 
being  used  to  long  walks,  we  were  soon  knocked  up.    But 
the  desire  of  liberty  kept  us  up,  and  we  struck  right  across 
the  country  in  as  straight  a  line  as  we  could  guess.    The 
second  day  we  were  all  very  sick  and  faint,  and  the  night 
before  was  very  cold,  and  we  were  cramped  and  unfit  to 
travel.    The  second  night  we  all  crept  into  a  cave,  which 
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was  sandy  inside,  where  we  lay  pretty  warm,  but  we  were 
ravenously  hungry.    We  might  have  shot  more  than  one 
kangaroo  that  day,  but  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  not 
fire,  lest  the  report  of  our  gun  should  betray  our  resting- 
place  to  our  pursuers.    As  we  lay  huddled  together,  we 
heard  the  opossums  squeeling  in  the  trees  about,  and  two 
of  us,  who  were  least  tired,  tried  to  get  some  of  them. 
When  we  climbed  up  the  trees,  they  sprang  away  like 
squirrels,  and  we  had  no  chance  with  them  that  way; 
besides,  it  was  dark,  and  we  could  distinguish  them  only 
faintly  and  obscurely.    We  did  contrive,  however,  to  kill 
five  by  pelting  them  on  a  long  overhanging  bough,  but 
they  remained  suspended  by  their  tails,  and  did  not  drop, 
although  dead.    To  hungry  men  a  dead  opossum  is  some- 
thing, so  one  of  us  contrived  to  climb  to  them,  and  get 
them  down ;  and  then  we  lighted  a  fire  in  the  cave,  quite 
at  the  extremity  inside,  to  prevent  the  flame  from  being 
seen,  and  roasted  them  as  the  natives  do.    They  were 
horrid  rank  things  to  eat^  and  almost  made  us  sick,  hungry 
as  we  were;  but  I  don't  think  a  hair  of  them  was  left 
among  us.    The  next  day  we  shot  a  kangaroo,  but  we 
feared  to  light  a  fire  because  of  the  smoke,  so  we  ate  it 
raw.    Well,  Mr.  Thornley,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
by  telling  you  every  little  thing  we  did  in  the  bush.    We 

came  at  last " 

**  Did  you  see  any  good  land  in  your  way  ?'*  said  I. 
**  The  part  that  you  crossed  between  the  settlements  and 
Macquarie  Harbour  has  never  been  explored.  Any  good 
land  for  a  run  ?" 

"  Not  much ;  the  most  of  the  country  we  crossed  was 
scrub  J  a  great  many  stony  hills.    We  saw  very  few  kanga- 
roos, and  few  signs  of  them.    It's  a  poor  country;  but 
here  and  there  was  a  nice  bit." 
«  Plenty  of  water  ?" 

"  No  want  of  water ;  but  it 's  not  a  good  part  of  the 
country  for  a  run,  if  that  *s  what  you  're  thinking  of.  The 
best  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  to  the  eastward ;  all 
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the  western  part  of  the  island  is  far  inferior  to  the  east. 
I  could  tell  you  of  some  good  land  for  a  sheep  run  near 
the  eastern  coast 

"  Thank  you/'  said  I ;  <'  but  are  you  not  wandering 
from  the  subject  a  little  P'' 

*'0h!  I  was  telling  you  that  we  first  struck  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  Norfolk,  and  we  debated  what  we  should 
do.  Some  were  for  attacking  the  settlement,  and  getting 
arms ;  but  I  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  endeavour  to  seize  some  small  vessel,  and  escape 
altogether  from  the  colony ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep 
ourselves  close,  and  not  give  any  alarm.  My  companions 
agreed  to  this,  and  we  struck  across  the  country  to 
Brighton  Plains,  and  so  to  Pitt  Water,  where  we  expected 
to  find  some  large  boats,  or,  perhaps,  some  small  vessel, 
by  means  of  which  we  might  get  away.'' 

*'  And  how  was  it  that  you  did  not  follow  that  plan  P" 

"  We  did  follow  it  5  we  got  to  Pitt  Water,  and  lay  snug 
there  for  a  while ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  rob  a  settler's 
house  of  provisions  for  food,  and  that  first  gave  the 
alarm.  We  made  a  dash  at  a  boat,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
precautions  had  been  taken,  and  the  soldiers  were  out 
after  us.  We  were  then  obliged  to  retreat  from  Pitt 
Water,  intending  to  get  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes,  and  go  farther  westward,  if  necessary,  and  retreat 
to  the  coast,  where  we  judged  we  should  be  too  far  off  to 
be  molested." 

"  You  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  at  Pitt  Water,  before 
you  left  it,  if  all  the  stories  are  true  P" 

"  We  did,  Mr.  Thomley,  I  own  it  5  but  my  men  were 
determined  to  have  arms,  and  the  settlers  of  course 
resisted,  and  some  of  my  men  got  wounded,  and  that  made 
them  savage." 

**  And  afterwards  you  attacked  poor  Moss's  cottage  P" 

*•  My  men  had  been  told  that  he  had  a  large  sum  in 
dollars  at  his  hut ; — I  am  surprised  that  settlers  can  be  so 
foolish  as  to  take  valuables  into  the  bush — that  was  all 
they  wanted." 
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<'  But  why  did  you  take  poor  Moss  along  with  you  P" 

"  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  some  of  my 
men  would  have  knocked  him  on  the  head  if  I  had  not 
prevented  them.  It 's  true,  Mr.  Thomley,  it  is  indeed ;  I 
saved  his  life." 

"Well — that's  something  in  your  favour.  And  now  as 
the  sun  is  sinking  fast,  and  as  the  dusk  will  come  oo 
us  presently,  tell  me  at  once  what  you  would  have  me  do 
for  you." 

"  Mr.  Thomley,"  said  the  bushranger,  **  I  have  told  yoa 
of  my  little  girl.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  dispersion  of 
my  party  at  the  Great  Lake.  Ton  know  that  I  and 
another  escaped.  Since  then,  I  have  ventured,  in  disguise, 
into  Hobart  Town  itself,  and  have  there  seen  my  child. 
The  sight  of  her,  and  her  embraces,  have  produced  in  me 
a  strange  feeling.  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  to 
do  her  good;  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
chances  are  that  I  must  be  taken  at  last;  and  that  if  I  do 
not  perish  miserably  in  the  bush,  I  shall  be  betrayed,  and 
shot,  or  hanged." 

"  And  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  P" 

"  You  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  that  end,  for  I  know 
that  I  am  too  deep  in  for  it  to  be  pardoned ;  if  I  were  to 
give  myself  up,  the  government  would  be  obliged  to  hang 
me  for  example's  sake. — No,  no — I  know  my  own  condi- 
tion, and  I  foresee  my  own  fate.  It  is  not  of  myself  that 
I  am  thinking,  but  of  my  child. — Mr.  Thornley,  will  you 
do  this  for  me ;  will  you  do  an  act  of  kindness  and  charity 
to  a  wretched  man,  who  has  only  one  thing  to  care  for  ia 
this  world  P  I  know  it  is  much  to  ask,  and  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  disappointed  if  you  refuse  it.  Will  you  keep 
your  eye  on  my  poor  child,  and,  so  far  as  you  can,  protect 
it  P  I  cannot  ask  you  to  provide  for  it ;  but  be  its  pro- 
tector, and  let  her  little  innocent  heart  know  that  there  is 
some  one  in  the  wide  world  to  whom  she  may  look  up  for 
advice — for  assistance,  perhaps,  in  difficulty — at  all  events, 
for  kindness  and  sympathy.     That  is  my  request;  will 
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you  have  so  much  compassion  on  the  poor,  blasted,  and 
hunted  bushranger  as  to  promise  to  do  for  me  this  act  of 
kindness  ?** 

I  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  I  must  add,  not  without 
yisible  concern,  on  the  passionate  appeal  of  this  desperate 
man  in  behalf  of  his  child.  I  saw  he  was  in  earnest  t 
there  is  no  mistaking  a  man  under  such  circumstances.  I 
rapidly  contemplated  all  the  inconveniences  of  such  an 
awkward  charge  as  a  hanged  bushranger's  orphan.  As 
these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  I  caught  the  eye 
of  the  father ;  there  was  an  expression  in  it  of  such  utter 
abandonment  of  every  thing  but  the  fate  of  his  little 
daughter,  which  seemed  to  depend  on  my  answer,  that  I 
was  fairly  overcome,  and  could  not  refuse  him.  '<  I  will 
look  after  her,"  I  said,  ''but  there  must  be  no  more  blood 
on  your  hands ;  you  must  promise  me  that.  She  shall  be 
cared  for,  and  now  that  I  have  said  it,  that 's  enough.  I 
never  break  my  word." 

"Enough!"  said  he,  "and  more  than  I  expected!  I 
thank  you  for  this,  Mr.  Thornley,  and  could  thank  you  on 
my  knees.  But  what  is  that  ?  Look  there  !  a  man 
on  horseback — and  more  on  foot  I  must  be  on  my 
guard." 

As  he  spoke,  the  horseman  galloped  swiftly  towards  us. 
The  men  on  foot  came  on  in  a  body,  and  I  perceived  they 
were  a  party  of  soldiers.  The  Gypsey  regarded  them 
earnestly  for  a  moment,  and  then  ran  to  his  gun,  but  in  his 
eagerness,  he  tripped  and  fell.  The  horseman,  who  was 
one  of  the  constables  from  Hobart  Town,  was  too  quick 
for  him.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  and  seize  his 
gun,  the  horseman  was  upon  him. 

"  Surrender  you  desperate  villain,  or  I  '11  blow  your 
brains  out." 

The  Gypsey  clutched  the  horse's  bridle,  which  reared 
and  plunged,  throwing  the  constable  from  his  seat.  He 
was  a  powerful  and  active  man,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
Gypsey  in  his  descent,  he  grappled  with  him,  and  tried  to 
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pinion  his  anns.    He  failed  in  this,  and  a  fearful  straggle 
took  place  between  them. 

**  Come  on,"  cried  the  constable  to  the  soldiers,  "let 
us  take  him  alive/' 

The  soldiers  came  on  at  a  run.  In  the  mean  time  the 
constable  had  got  the  Gypsey  down,  and  the  soldiers  were 
close  at  hand,  when  suddenly,  and  with  a  convulsiye 
effort,  the  Gypsey  got  liis  arms  round  the  body  of  his 
captor,  and  with  desperate  efforts  rolled  himself  round 
and  round  with  the  constable  interlaced  in  his  arms  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  cried  the  constable  with  a  shriek  of 
agony,  "  help — help— we  shall  be  over !"  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  wretched 
man's  clothes,  when  the  bushranger,  with  a  last  convulsive 
struggle,  whirled  the  body  of  his  antagonist  over  the 
dreadful  precipice,  himself  accompanying  him  in  his  faU. 
We  gazed  over  the  edge,  and  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  two 
clasped  fast  together,  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air,  till 
they  came  with  a  terrible  shock  to  the  ground,  smashed 
and  lifeless.  As  the  precipice  overhung  the  river,  the 
bodies  had  not  far  to  roll  before  they  splashed  into  the 
water,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  Corporal  is  pleased  to  malse  some  remarlES  on  the  recent  Tra- 
gedy— He  searches  the  pockets  of  the  deceased— His  discoye- 
ries— Thornley  proceeds  in  much  state  to  the  Magistrate's  house 
-*He  is  restored  to  his  familj — Mr.  Crah  indulges  in  some  pe- 
culiar ohservations  on  the  occasion — Red  ribands  produce  curi- 
ous emotions  in  others  beside^  mad  bulls. 

For  some  time  we  stood  gazing  down  the  precipice  in 
fearful  silence. 

"That  was  a  desperate  chap,  that  Gypsey!"  said  the 
corporal,  who  in  right  of  his  dignity  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  speak  first ;  *'  who  would  have  guessed  that 
he  would  be  up  to  that  dodge  V 

"  It 's  a  dodge  that  has  done  for  him  as  well  as  the  con- 
stable/' said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  It  *8  well  it 's  no  worse,"  rejoined  the  corporal.  "  It 
might  have  been  one  of  us,  if  the  constable  had  not  been 
in  such  a  d— d  hurry  to  make  the  capture ;  and  yon  see 
what  he  has  got  by  his  greediness.  However,  it 's  only  a 
constable,  so  it's  no  great  matter.  But  pray,  mister,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  me,  "  who  the  devil  are  you  P  You 
were  talking  to  the  Gypsey  when  we  first  saw  you,  and 
you  were  as  thick  as  two  thieves.  Steadman,  take  charge 
of  him.  We  must  take  you  to  camp  with  us,  sir ;  our 
orders  are  to  secure  the  Gypsey  .and  any  companions  that 
he  may  have  with  him." 

"Here's  another  mess,"  thought  I,  "and  I  am  in 
another  pickle  with  the  soldiers ;  the  deuce  is  in  my  luck ! 
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— My  friends,"  said  I,  "  I  fell  in  with  the  Gypsey  by  acci- 
dent. You  see  there 's  my  horse  grazing  in  the  hollow 
below ;  I  was  on  my  way  home  when  J  fell  in  with  the 
bushranger/' 

*'That  may  be,  sir,  but  it  is  rather  suspicious ;  and  I 
must  obey  orders.  Bowman,  go  and  fetch  up  the  gentle- 
man's horse." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  ride  him  P" 

«  No  objection,  sir,  only  we  must  have  hold  of  the  reins. 
Beg  pardon,  sir,  you  know  we  must  do  our  duty  and  obey 
orders ;  very  sorry,  sir,  but  it 's  always  the  custom  to  bind 
people's  arms  a  little,  just  to  keep  them  from  doing  mis- 
chief. Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  must  not  move  away. 
Steadman,  you  are  loaded  P" 

Steadman  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  Very  pleasant,"  thought  I ;  "  however,  they  are  not  so 
bad  as  the  old  sergeant,  after  all." 

**  You  will  have  no  objection  to  take  me  to  the  nearest 
magistrate  P" 

"  Where  is  that  P" 

"  At  the  Clyde,  higher  up  about  eleven  or  twelve 
miles." 

"We  are  going  that  way,  to  report  ourselves  to  the 
sergeant's  party  there." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  let  us  make  all  the  haste  we  can,  for 
it 's  getting  late.  A  two  hours*  brisk  march  will  take  us 
there." 

**  I  think,"  said  the  corporal,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  the  Gypsey  really  is  dead,  as  well  as  the  constable." 

**  Dead !"  said  Bowman,  "  he 's  dead  enough  I  '11  war- 
rant ;  why  the  falling  through  the  air  would  kUl  a  man 
from  such  a  height,  without  the  crash  when  he  came  to 
the  bottom." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  corporal  j  "  that 's  all  very  well ; 
but  one  never  knows  what  these  bushrangers  are  up  to. 
My  orders  are  to  take  him,  and  we  are  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes,  although  I  must  say "  and  here  the 
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oorporal  looked  over  the  precipice  with  a  waggish  air— 
**1  8houldn*t  like  to  follow  him  down  this  height,  eh, 
Steadman  P'* 

**  That  would  be  going  beyond  oar  orders,  as  the  major 
says ;  but  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  bodies,  we  had  better 
make  haste,  before  the  stream  carries  them  too  f&T  down.'' 

We  descended  accordingly,  by  a  circuitous  path,  and 
found  that  the  ground  where  they  had  fallen  was  indented 
and  marked  with  blood.  Following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  we  presently  came  to  a  spot  where  some  dead  tim- 
ber obstructed  the  current,  and  there  we  saw  the  two 
bodies,  separated  and  mangled,  and  quite  dead.  The 
soldiers  dragged  them  on  shore,  I  remaining  a  passive 
spectator  the  while,  and  from  the  appearance  of  their  re- 
mains there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  life  oi  both  was 
extinguished  at  the  same  moment  that  they  fell  to  the  earth 
from  that  fearful  height.  The  corporal,  with  much  for- 
mality, searched  the  pockets  of  the  dead  men,  and,  with  a 
pencil,  noted  down  their  contents. 

"Let's  take  the  constable  first,"  said  the  corporal. 
"  What  have  we  got  here  P  a  pair  of  handcuffs ;  ah  !  these 
come  in  handy ;  the  bushranger  won't  want  handcufi&  any 
more,  but  they  '11  do  for  his  mate." 

**My  good  fellow,"  said  I,  "surely  you  are  not  going  to 
put  those  handcuffs  on  me ;  I  have  told  you  who  I  am,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  the  truth  of  it." 

"It  may  be  all  very  right,  sir,  what  you  say;  but 
the  orders  are  to  secure  all  the  companions  of  the  bush- 
ranger, and  you  can't  deny  that  you  were  sitting  cheek 
by  jowl  with  him  when  we  spied  you  out.  But,  wait 
a  bit,  Steadman,  perhaps  the  gentleman  don't  like  to  put 
on  the  darbies  because  they  are  wet.  What  have  we 
got  nextP  It's  all  smashed;  rum!  it  smells  though; 
it 's  a  pity  now  that  the  constable  didn't  give  us  a  suck 
out  of  his  rum  flask  before  he  toddled  over.  I  can't  bear 
waste." 
"  Don't  you  remember  that  parson-chap  told  him  at  New 

V 
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Norfolk  to  mix  water  with  his  rum  P    He 's  mixed  it  now 
•with  a  vengeance,  eh  P    Ha,  ha  I" 

"Ha,  ha  I  that's  good.  What's  thisP  a  pocket-book 
and  a  lot  of  papers,  but  they  are  all  wet." 

**  Any  mopuses  P" 

"  Not  a  rap ! — ^yes,  there  is,  though — ^here  's  one,  two, 
three,  nine  half-crown  notes.  Look  in  his  other  pockets, 
Steadman/' 

"  Nothing  but  his  handkerchief." 

<'  Well,  tie  up  all  these  things  in  the  handkerchief,  and 
we  '11  take  'em  with  us." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  his  clothes  P  It 's  not  a  bad 
suit,  only  it's  so  daubed  and  spoiled  from  the  smash 
he's  had;  but  we'll  take  his  shoes.  And  now  for  the 
bushranger ;  I  suppose  he 's  no  great  shakes.  Clean  him 
out,  Steadman." 

"My  eyes!  here's  a  find!  a  bundle  of  one-pound 
notes !" 

"  One-pound  notes  I  where  the  devil  did  he  prig  them 
from,  I  wonder  P  whose  notes  are  they  P  Kemp  and  Co. 
— as  good  as  dollars!  What  has  he  got  in  the  other 
pockets  ?" 

"  A  pair  of  small  pistols ;  but  one 's  broken,  from  the  fall, 
I  suppose ;  three  pieces  of  flint,  a  steel,  a  bit  of  punk ;  — 
capital  stuff  this  to  get  a  light ; — a  powder-horn  squeezed 
flat,  a  bag  of  balls,  a  capital  clasp-knife;  by  George! 
here's  a  tidy  tool  to  stick  into  a  man  !  Something  in  a 
bag ;  it 's  tea !  We  shall  come  to  a  teapot  next,  I  suppose. 
Here 's  a  jolly  lump  of  tobacco,  and  a  prime  little  wooden 
pipe !  No  more  smoking  for  you,  old  boy ; — and  that 's  all 
I  can  find." 

"  Turn  him  over ;  something  jingles,  I  'm  sure.    Feel 
inside  there,"  said  the  corporal. 

"  He 's  in  such  a  nasty  condition — all  smashed ;  stop, 
I  '11  slush  him  a  bit  with  water.  There,  now  let 's  see. 
By  George!  here's  a  gold  watch,  and  chain  and  seals! 
And  look  here;  sewed  up  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  there's 
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something,  but  1 11  have  it  out.  Lend  me  his  knife,  and 
1 11  rip  it  up.  What  *s  this  P  something  curious,  I  suppose, 
by  its  being  so  carefully  sewed  up.  There  are  papers  in- 
side by  the  feel." 

At  this  intimation,  my  thoughts  recurred  to  the  bush- 
ranger's child,  and  I  judged  that  the  parcel,  which  was 
carefully  enclosed  in  canvass  and  neatly  sewed  up,  might 
contain  something  to  throw  a  light  on  the  previous  life 
and  history  of  the  man,  for  I  knew  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice with  offenders  in  England  to  be  tried  in  feigned  names 
to  avoid  being  traced  to  their  former  connections. 

"I  should  recommend  you,"  said  I,  ''not  to  meddle 
with  that  parcel,  but  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities unopened.  You  may  be  called  to  account,  perhaps, 
if  anything  should  be  lost  or  injured." 

The  corporal  surveyed  me  with  a  doubtful  air,  as  if  he 
half  suspected  that  I  had  some  object  in  keeping  secret 
the  contents  of  the  packet  Fortunately  this  made  him 
more  careful  in  preserving  it  intact,  in  order  that  its  secrets 
might  be  discovered  on  a  more  fitting  occasion. 

"  Give  me  the  parcel,"  he  said  to  Steadman ;  "  we  11 
look  at  it  another  time.  No  need  to  let  all  people  know 
what  *s  in  it,"  giving  a  look  at  me ;  "  and  now  what 's  to 
be  done  with  the  bodies  ?  Our  order  is  to  bring  in  the 
body  of  the  bushranger,  dead  or  alive." 

"  Had  you  not  better  consult  the  magistrate  ?"  said  1 1 
"  I  should  think,  as  the  body  is  sufficiently  verified,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  bury  it  with  the  constable  where 
they  lie." 

"  Oh !  you  can  verify  the  body  can  you  ?"  said  the  cor- 
poral. **  Upon  my  word.  Mister  Gentleman  Bushranger,  I 
think  that  will  go  against  you  at  the  trial.  However,  it 's 
not  far  to  the  magistrate's ;  so  let  us  be  moving,  and  get 
there  with  our  prisoner  as  quick  as  we  can ;  and  if  the 
magistrate  thinks  it  right,  we  can  come  back  again  for  the 
body." 

We  set  out  accordingly,  I  sitting  on  horseback  in  great 
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State,  with  my  anns  tied  behind  me,  and  the  horse  led  by 
the  bridle  by  a  soldier  on  each  side.  The  corporal  fol- 
lowed behind,  after  slowly  inserting,  rather  ostentatiously 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  ball  cartridge  into  the  muzzle  of  his 
firelock,  and  ramming  it  down  leisurely.  The  click,  click 
of  the  iron-ramrod  on  the  ball,  I  took,  as  it  was  intended, 
as  a  quiet  hint  to  me  to  be  on  my  good  behaviour. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  we  reached  the 
house  of  the  magistrate,  to  whom  I  explained  my  adven- 
ture, and  on  his  assurance  the  corporal  released  me,  or 
rather  handed  me  over  to  the  custody  of  the  civil  power. 
All  the  papers  and  chattels  which  had  been  found  on  the 
persons  of  the  deceased  were  placed  in  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  magistrate ;  and  I  took  eare  to  point  out  particularly 
to  his  notice  the  curious  packet  discovered  within  the 
breast  of  the  bushranger's  coat  I  then  hastened  home, 
but  the  news  had  already  preceded  me,  that  I  was  taken 
into  custody  by  a  party  of  soldiers  for  joining  the  bush- 
rangers, and  as  Crab  immediately  surmised,  was  to  be  sum- 
marily shot.  I  found  my  wife  and  family  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  but  I  soon  assured  them  of  my  safety  and 
good  condition,  by  demanding  instantly  a  supply  of  mut- 
ton-chops, which  were  speedily  served  up.  When  I  had 
satisfied  my  first  hunger,  I  related  my  adventure  with  the 
Gypsey  bushranger.  My  wife  shook  her  head  when  I 
came  to  the  part  about  his  little  girl,  and  Crab,  who  was 
sitting  sulkily  in  the  corner,  and  had  been  out  of  humour, 
as  I  was  privately  informed,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  pet 
bull,  gave  a  horrible  grin  when  I  mentioned  my  promise. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  nice  country  to 
live  in,  isn't  it  P  If  it  can  grow  nothing  else,  it  can  grow 
bushrangers,  however,  and  now  honest  people  are  engaged 
to  look  after  the  breed.  It's  lucky,  though,  master,  that 
your  friend  the  Gypsey  did  not  give  you  a  hug  over  the 
precipice.  Upon  my  life,  it's  droll — very  droll!  Here 
are  you,  an  old  Surrey  farmer,  that  one  would  think  would 
have  gone  on  in  the  regular  jog-trot  way  all  the  days  of 
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yoar  life,  like  other  quiet  folk,  and  if  you  haven't  been 
engaging  in  more  adventures  than  ever  were  told  in  a  story- 
book !  Dearee  me — dearee  me — the  older  one  grows,  the 
more  one  learns.  If  anything  more  was  wanted  to  deter- 
mine me  to  leave  this  wretched  country,  it's  this  last 
afiair.  And  then  to  have  a  bushranger*8  child  to  keep! 
My  goodness !  What !  •  •  •  .well,  never  mind — some  people 
are  I  never  mind  what ! — And  then  there 's  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  another  fool  must  be  enticed  into  the  country  to 
shoot  my  poor  bull — as  if  he  ever  did  anybody  any  harm  I 
He  wasn't  a  bushranger,  I  suppose !" 

'*  But  he  did  do  harm,  Mr.  Crab,"  said  Betsy,  with  some 
vivacity,  "  he  bruised  poor  Mr.  Beresford  dreadfully,  and 
he  would  have  tossed  me,  if  he  had  not  been  shot  just  in 
time;  and  as  it  was,  the  dust  from  his  horns,  as  he 
plunged  them  about  the  ground,  flew  into  my  eyes !" 

"  Why  didn't  you  run  away  then  P  or  you  might  have 
slipped  aside,  and  caught  hold  of  him  by  his  tail,  and  then 
he  couldn't  have  hurt  you;  he  couldn't  have  tossed  you 
with  his  tail  sure-ly  V* 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Crab,  do  you  suppose  that  I  can 
hold  bulls  by  their  tails  P  A  pretty  sight,  indeed,  for  your 
ugly  bull  to  be  rampaging  about,  and  me  holding  on  by 
his  tail !    I  wonder  what  next !" 

**  Bless  me !"  said  Crab,  "  to  hear  how  some  people  will 
go  on!  But  I'll  go  to  bed.  The  quietest !— the  gentlest 
— and  the  sweetest-tempered  beast — when  he  was  not 
provoked!  And  why,"  he  concluded,  frowning  at  poor 
Betsy,  and  resembling  in  his  ill-humour  the  angry  animal 
that  he  lamented, — **why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
reasonable,  could  the  girl  think  of  wearing  red  ribands  in 
her  bonnet  up  here  in  the  bush,  when  a  strip  of  kangaroo- 
skin  or  bullock's-hide  would  have  served  just  as  well? 
And  there 's  that  young  rascal  that  shot  the  bull ;  yes !  he 
marches  about  with  the  red  ribands  at  his  breast,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  anger  all  the  cattle  in  the  district !" 

This  last  remark  on  the  part  of  my  old  friend— unin* 
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tentioned  as  was  the  hit — made  Betsy  blush  in  a  manner, 
that  I  thought  was  not  caused  by  Crab's  lamentation  over 
his  bull. 

"  Oh !  oh !"  thought  I,  "  the  young  fellow  has  been 
making  the  best  use  of  his  time  while  I  We  been  away« 
We  must  examine  into  this  matter  before  it  goes  too  far; 
young  ladies,  I  see,  are  precocious  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 

I  shall  look  out  for  the  red  ribands  to-morrow." And 

now  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  family  Breakfast  in  Van  Diemen's  Land — ^A  new  Settler — Dan- 
ger of  eating  Kangaroo-tail  Soup — People  make  love  much  in  the 
same  way  on  the  one  side  of  the  Globe  as  on  the  other — The 
Surgeon  in  danger  of  starving — Mr.  Crab  sympathises  with  him 
cordially  —  Crab's  lamentations  on  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Country, 

It  was  on  a  fine  winter's  morning  in  the  month  of  July^ 
that  I  rose  betimes  to  forward  the  building  of  my  new 
stone  house.  The  cold  was  so  sharp  that  I  was  obliged  to 
button  myself  up  close  and  trot  up  and  down  by  the  side 
of  my  men,  who  were  laying  the  foundation,  to  keep  my- 
self warm.  In  the  little  hollow  near  the  rivulet  running 
into  the  Clyde,  there  was  ice,  and  the  hoar  frost  of  the 
early  morning  had  crisped  up  the  long  tufted  native  grass^ 
so  that  it  crackled  under  the  foot.  The  sun  was  bright 
and  splendid,  and  the  contrast  of  the  winter's  cold  and 
frost,  with  the  dark  green  tints  of  the  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  struck  me  singularly,  though  I  had  witnessed  it 
often  enough  before. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  to  repair  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fire,  but  I  set  about  it  with  a  good  will,  and  I 
really  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  my  losses  grieved  me 
very  much,  for  the  fire  could  not  bum  my  land  and  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  while  these  remained,  I  knew  there  could 
be  no  want  among  us ;  besides,  I  was  always  fond  of  plan- 
ning and  contriving,  and  now  I  had  everything  to  build 
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anew.  Tlie  exercise  of  walking  briskly  about  made  me 
cheerful,  and  I  was  in  high  good  humour  when  I  was  called 
in  to  breakfast. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  door  of  our  temporary  habitation, 
a  bullock-cart,  containing  a  lady  and  two  children,  with  a 
female  servant,  drove  up  to  the  door  in  very  good  style, 
with  one  or  two  government  men,  and  an  individual  whom 
my  practised  eye  at  once  detected  as  a  new  settler. 

The  cracking  of  a  whip  at  some  little  distance,  with  the 
customary  vociferations  of  the  bullock-driver,  apprised  me 
that  the  baggage-cart  of  the  party  was  in  the  rear,  and  I 
gave  directions  to  my  people  to  go  forward  and  render 
them  any  assistance. 

Such  a  visitation  coming  unexpectedly  on  a  farmer  in 
Surrey  would  have  filled  him  and  his  female  establishment 
with  no  little  dismay,  but  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  the 
stranger  is  always  made  welcome,  and  I  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  exultation  as  I  contemplated  the  difference  of 
my  position  here  and  in  England.  A  whole  sheep,  more 
or  less,  was  a  matter  of  no  consideration,  and  the  fine, 
rough-looking  home-made  loaves,  fervented  by  leaven — 
for  there  was  no  yeast  to  be  had  handy,  and  dampers  had 
long  since  been  discarded  by  us — were  plentiful  enough. 

"We  welcomed  the  strangers  with  the  usual  cordiality. 
I  saw  they  were  way-worn  and  wanted  encouragement, 
which  was  an  additional  reason  for  paying  them  attention. 
They  had  come  that  morning  ^m  the  Cross  Marsh,  on 
their  way  to  the  River  Shannon,  and  had  started  before 
daylight,  so  anxious  were  they  to  get  on  their  land.  I 
easily  persuaded  them  to  stop  a  day  or  two  with  us,  while 
their  men  were  despatched  to  prepare  the  rude  log-hut 
which  usually  forms  the  first  habitation  of  the  new  settler. 

We  formed  rather  a  large  party  at  breakfast.  I  and  my 
wife,  with  our  family  of  six  children  and  Crab,  made 
nine,  and  the  new  party  made  four,  so  that  we  were  thir- 
teen in  all. 

I  obsenred  that  Crab  viiewed  the  new-comers  with  a  very 
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grim  expression  of  countenance,  and  from  sundry  contor- 
tions of  his  visage^  which  I  had  learned  to  interpret  as 
indications  on  his  part  of  commiseration  and  sympathy  for 
the  strangers,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  fresh 
victims  to  be  sacrificed,  I  guessed  that  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  impress  on  them  the  horrible  nature  of  their 
new  country.  Once  or  twice  he  essayed  to  commence  an 
expostulatory  and  admonitory  harangue,  but  Betsy,  who 
was  fond  of  teasing  him,  which  I  rather  think  was  the 
reason  why  the  old  man  liked  her  better  than  the  others 
— by  his  rule  of  contrary,  as  Betsy  used  to  say — watched 
him  assiduously,  and  continually  stopped  his  mouth  by 
some  fresh  invitation  to  eat  or  drink. 

**  Mr.  Crab,  you'll  surely  take  some  of  this  kangaroo-tail 
soup ;  it  was  heated  on  purpose  for  you," 

"  No :  my  dear,  enough 's  as  good  as  a  feast.  You  should 
always  be  moderate.  Miss  Betsy,  in  eating  and  drinking : 
waste  makes  want.  Miss." 

(Mr.  Crab  had  grown  sententious,  but  this  I  say  in  a 
parenthesis.) 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  done  breakfast  j 
you  have  eaten  only  six  mutton  chops ;  are  you  ill  this 
morning  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  few  eggs  besides,  and  I  have  picked 
some  of  that  cold  duck.'* 

"  Which  cold  duck  ?  I  don't  see  any  left :  (this  last 
remark  was  made  *  sotto  voce,*  as  the  magazines  say),  dear 
me,  why  you'll  never  be  able  to  exist  this  way !" 

"  I  'm  no  great  eater,  my  dear : — I  do  think  it 's  the 
chocolate  that  swells  one  out  so !  How  ever,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ley,  you  can  encourage  this  sort  of  drink  astonishes  me ! 
The  idea  of  having  chocolate  up  here  in  the  bush !  To 
be  sure  one  must  drink  something,  ^nd  there 's  no  beer  to 
be  had  in  this  wretched  place.  Ah  !"  said  he,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  and  considerably  relieving  himself  by  its  expi- 
ration, "  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  was  out  of  it,  only  I 
don't  like  to  leave  you  all  here  alone  in  this  wild  country." 
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"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Marsh,  "  there  does  not  seem  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking  in  this  country.  Tea,  coflGee, 
chocolate,  hread,  toast,  hutter,  eggs  in  heaps;  I  never 
saw,  or  rather  did  see,  such  a  quantity  of  mutton  chops !— ^ 
cold  ducks,  cold  saddle  of  mutton,  tongue,  and — kangaroo- 
tail  soup — why  it 's  like  a  pot  of  glue !" 

"  You  must  take  care  how  you  venture  on  kangaroo-tail 
soup,*'  said  William ;  "it's  a  very  dangerous  dish — " 

"Dangerous!  why?** 

"  Why,  it's  only  the  other  day  that  a  new  settler. . . ." 

"  Be  quiet,  William,  and  don't  talk  such  nonsense," 
said  his  mother. 

"  He  put  a  spoonful  into  his  mouth  incautiously . . . . " 

"  And  hurned  himself?"  said  Crab. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  that : — not  being  aware  how  strong 
it  was,  but  liking  it  very  much,  he  tried  to  smack  his  lips, 
but  he  found  he  couldn't  open  his  mouth,  it  was  so  glued 
together,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  lips  had  been 
moistened  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  warm  water  that 
he  could  separate  them  to  express  his  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  comforting  nature  of  the  potage !  but  who  comes 
here  P    The  surgeon  with  Mr.  Red-Ribands,  I  declare." 

My  wife  gave  me  a  glance  at  this  intimation,  and  I 
observed  that  the  colour  of  the  ribands  had  suddenly 
become  transferred  to  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Betsy.  I 
gave  a  little  nod  in  return,  to  show  that  I  was  wide 
awake,  but  I  took  no  notice  when  the  young  lady  com- 
plained of  the  closeness  of  the  apartment !  (it  was  a  cold 
winter's  morning  in  July)  and  said  she  would  go  and 
look  at  the  cows  1  By  some  extraordinary  process,  which 
is  only  known  to  the  initiated,  young  Beresford  disap- 
peared from  the  room,  I  could  not  tell  how  or  when. 
However,  as  I  liked  the  young  man,  and  saw  no  reason 
against  the  intimacy,  I  let  things  take  their  course,  only 
putting  to  it  that  watchful  and  heedful  attention  which 
parents  should  always  have  in  matters  of  this  nature. 
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"  And  what 's  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend  P*'  said  I 
to  the  surgeon.  **  What  makes  you  look  so  melancholy 
this  bright  morning  ?  no  more  bushrangers  or  natives,  I 
hope  P" 

"No: — ^they  have  not  troubled  me;  I  am  concerned 
that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  my  friends  at  the  Clyde  :  but  I 
must,  or  I  shall  soon  be  in  difficulties ;  this  is  not  a  country 
for  me  to  get  a  living  in,  I  fear/' 

The  strangers,  with  the  natural  anxiety  of  new-comers," 
caught  at  these  words,  and  Mr.  Marsh  said, 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  am 
only  just  arrived  in  this  country,  and  it 's  bad  news  to 
learn  that  a  man  cannot  get  his  living  in  it." 

Crab  had  already  reached  down  his.  hat  to,  return  to 
his  beloved  plough ;  but  at  these  words  of  complaint,  so 
pleasing  to  his  ear,  he  held  it  in  his  hand  and  lingered 
with  one  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Thomley,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  I  must  leave 
you,  that  *s  certain,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that ; 
but  whether  I  shall  do  better  anywhere  else  is  a  question 
with  me." 

"  Do  better  V  said  Crab,  with  unrestrained  satisfaction, 
"  do  better !  Never !  as  long  as  you  live  in  this  country  ! 
Who  did  you  ever  know  to  do  well  in  it  ?  or  who  did  you 
ever  know  that  was  in  it  that  didn't  long  to  get  out  of  it  P 
Haven't  I  been  going  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
only  there  was  always  something  to  be  done  for  my  friend 
here  P  there  was  always  a  bit  of  ground  that  wanted  break- 
ing up,  and  nobody  could  do  it  but  me  j  or  there  was  a 
bit  of  fencing  to  be  done,  or  something  to  be  built,  or  the 
sheep  to  be  sheared,  or  the  crop  to  be  got  in,  or  something 
or  other  to  be  done,  so  that  I  've  never  been  able  somehow 
to  get  away !" 

** Bless  me,"  said  Marsh  to  his  wife,  "these  are  sad 
tidings;  we  were  given  to  understand  that  this  was  a 
thriving  colony;  how  we  have  been  deceived!" 

"It  may  be  thriving  enough,"  said  the  surgeon,  ''for 
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Other  people,  but  it  is  not  thriving  for  me.  I  have  been 
three  years  at  the  Clyde,  and  really,  I  may  say,  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  earn  a  guinea." 

"  To  be  sure  not !"  said  Crab,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
great  glee,  and  setting  his  hat  into  the  bowl  of  kangaroo- 
tail  soup  in  his  excitement — "  to  be  sure  not !  who  ever 
did,  or  ever  could,  or  ever  will  earn  a  guinea  in  this 
wretched  I  horrible!  country?  It's  easy  to  get  rid  of 
'on,"  he  added,  with  a  patronizing  air  to  the  new-comers, 
"  but  ever  to  see  one  of  'em  again,  ah !  you  '11  find  a 
guinea  a  good  sight  for  sore  eyes !  For  my  part,  I  haven't 
seen  one  for  many  a  long  day  !" 

"  I  know  this,"  rejoined  the  surgeon,  "  that  if  I  don't 
contrive  to  catch  hold  of  some  of  them,  I  shall  soon  lose 
sight  of  the  mutton-chops  and  dampers,  and  then  what  my 
wife  and  child  will  do  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"  But  what  is  the  reason,  sir,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty 
to  inquire,  of  your  ill  success  P  it  may  be  a  warning  to 


me." 


**  111  success,  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  surgeon ;  "  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  had  ill  success  where  I  have  had 
the  chance  of  doing  any  thing ;  but  there 's  nothing  to  do 
for  my  profession  in  this  country •" 

«  How  so  ?" 

**  Why,  there 's  no  illness." 

"  No  illness !"  said  Mr.  Marsh ;  **  what  do  you  mean  P" 

"There  has  been  no  sickness  at  the  Clyde,"  said  the 
surgeon,  slowly  and  disconsolately,  **  ever  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  that 's  three  years." 

"  What ! "  anxiously  asked  Mrs.  Marsh,  "  no  illness 
among  the  children;  no  measles,  no  hooping-cough,  or 
sciarlet- fever  P** 

"  Bless  you,  ma'am,  there  are  no  such  thing  here.  The 
stock-diseases,  as  I  may  call  them,  don't  exist  in  this 
country.  The  only  chance  of  a  job  is  when  a  stock- 
keeper  gets  a  fall  from  his  horse,  or  when  we  have  a  bit  of 
a  scrimmage  with  the  natives,  or  the  bushrangers.    But  in 
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this  country  wounds  heal  so  quick,  that  before  we  have 
time  to  make  any  thing  of  them,  a  man's  welll — ^Why, 
sir,  wounds  that  in  the  old  country  would  have  been  a 
living  for  a  man,  and  complaints  that  would  have  formed 
a  provision  for  his  family  after  him,  are  nothing  here ! 
Positively  they  don't  pay  for  plasters ! — It's  starvation  f<»r 
a  medical  man !" 

"It's  shameful!"  exclaimed  Crab,  led  away  by  his 
enthusiasm.  "  It 's  shameful  I  but  it 's  all  the  same  in  this 
country.    It's '* 

'^It's  a  strange  country  this,"  said  our  new-comer, 
lai^hingly.  **  I  heard  before  I  came  into  it,  that  every 
thing  was  topsy-turvy,  but  I  never  expected  people  to 
complain  because  there  was  no  illness  in  it,  like  these 
gentlemen." 

"Complain!"  said  the  surgeon;  "bless  your  hearts, 
you  must  not  suppose  that  I  find  fault  with  the  country 
because  nobody  is  ill  in  it !  Oh !  no ;  it  isn't  that !  only  I 
can't  live  in  it.  It's  Mr.  Crab  that  complains  :  he  finds 
fault  with  every  thing." 

I  observed  that  Crab  was  pondering  on  the  matter,  as  if 
a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  I  admired  how 
his  hard  common  sense  seemed  to  struggle  against  his 
prejudices.  To  complain  of  a  country  because  there  was 
no  illness  in  it,  was  almost  too  much,  even  for  his  habitual 
hallucinations ;  but  his  obstinacy  prevailed.  Striking  his 
hard  bony  hand  on  the  table  to  give  the  greater  emphasis 
to  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  he  said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  people  mayn't  be  ill  like,  in 
this  country,  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  old  one ;  but 
what  I  say  is  this,  they  're  never  well ;  and  if  they  could 
afford  it — ^but  in  this  wretched  place  they  can't  get  a 
doUar  to  help  themselves — I  say  if  they  could  afford  it, 
they  would  be  ill,  and  then  they  would  be  got  better  in  a 
proper  way  by  the  doctor,  as  they  ought  to  be  j— live  and 
let  live!  I  say 5  that 's my  opinion !" 

And  so  saying,  he  put  on  his  hat  with  an  air  of  con- 
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siderable  detennination,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
house. 

Having  certain  misgivings,  however,  in  his  mind,  that 
the  very  decided  opinions  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  give 
expression  were  not  conclusive  on  the  matter,  he  endea- 
voured to  back  them  up  by  a  more  forcible  illustration, 
and  turning  round  with  one  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door, 
and  the  other  extended  to  that  angle  of  inclination  which 
he  considered  most  effective  for  oratorical  persuasion,  he 
addressed  the  strangers  with  an  impressive  gravity : — 

"  Now,  gentleman  and  lady,  don't  you  be  guiled  into 
sinking  your  money  in  this  country :  it 's  all  bad,  and 
every  thing  's  bad.  My  friend  here  was  only  just  saved 
the  other  day  from  being  shot  by  the  bushrangers  and 
burnt  by  the  natives.  P'raps  you  don't  know  that  there  *8 
a  bushranger  or  a  native  behind  every  tree  ready  to  pounce 
on  you,  and  devour  you  I  I  tell  you  the  whole  country's 
nothing  but  convicts !  No  man  can  say  his  life 's  his  own 
any  day,  nor  his  property  neither !  When  you  lie  down 
to  sleep,  it 's  ten  to  one  you  '11  get  up  next  morning  with 
your  throat  cut,  and  most  likely  find  your  whole  flock 
driven  away.    One  night  my  sheep " 

**  Oh !  you've  tried  sbeep,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Marsh.  "  Have 
you  many  P" 

"  A  matter  o'  two  thousand,  or  thereabouts ;  but  they  're 
a  desperate  trouble,  and  I  'm  sure  I  wish  I  was  well  rid 
of 'em." 

"  What  made  you  buy  them,  then,  as  your  opinion  of 
the  colony  is  so  bad  P" 

"  Heaven  knows  I  The  wisest  may  be  wrong  some- 
times ?  It  was  my  friend  here  that  over-persuaded  me,  I 
can*t  tell  how,  to  buy  a  hundred  of  'em  about  seven  year 
ago,  and  now  they  've  increased  to  a  couple  of  thousand  to 
plague  me !  They  worrit  me  to  death  do  those  sheep,  and 
there 's  a  lot  of  their  wool  lying  up  at  the  stock-yards 
there,  on  t'  other  side  of  the  country,  and  how  to  cart  it 
away  I  don't  know  how,  and  where  to  put  it  I  can't  tell. 
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for  nobody  will  give  me  more  than  sixpence  a  pound  for  it 
on  the  spot !  Such  a  place  as  this  !  No  fairs  or  markets 
handy,  and  no  roads  where  you  want  them,  and  every 
handful  of  wool  must  go  all  the  way  in  a  ship  to  England 
to  be  sold — that  is,  if  the  ship  isn't  wrecked,  which  it  al- 
ways is,  or  burnt— for  the  wool  of  this  country  catches 
fire  of  its  own  head  when  it's  put  in  a  ship, — 'specially 
.when  there 's  oil  along  with  it,  for  they  catch  whales,  I  'm 
told,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — more  fools  they  for 
coming " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Marsh,  **  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  wandering  from  the  subject.  You 
were  saying  that  you  bought  one  hundred  sheep  seven 
yearis  ago,  and  that  they  have  now  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand. That  appears  rather  encouraging.  Surely  that  is  a 
great  gain  from  a  small  outlay  ?" 

*  "Gain!"  said  Crab,    "not  a  bit  of  it.    I've  lost  this 
very  year  forty  pound  by  'em." 

"  Indeed !  how  so  ?" 

"  How  so  I  why  I  sold  two-and-thirty  wethers  to  a 
butcher  for  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  head ;  they  were 
two  year  old,  and  as  fine  mutton  as  ever  you'd  wish  to 
see.  I  took  his  note  of  hand  at  two  months^  and  now  he 
says  he  can't  pay  me.  No — of  course  he  can't !  So  he 's 
given  me  another  note  at  two  months,  with  interest  at  ten 
per  cent. — that  11  be  another  loss — and  that 's  the  way 
everybody  is  ruined  in  this  country." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Marsh,  "you  puzzle  me, 
sir.  You  tell  me  of  one  hundred  sheep  increasing  to  two 
thousand  in  seven  years,  and  of  your  selling  wethers  at 
five-and-twenty  shillings  a  head,  and  of  getting  ten  per 
cent,  for  your  money ! — I  confess  it  appears  to  me,  that  so 
far  as  you  describe  it,  the  country  seems  a  capital  country 
to  make  money  in." 

"Puzzle  you  I"  said  Crab,  who  had  listened  with  no 
little  impatience  and  indignation  to  the  stranger's  inter- 
pretation of  his  descriptions — " puzzle  you!    I  dare  say  it 
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does  puzzle  you!  It  has  puzzled  me ;  but  I  tell  you  this, 
Mister,  if  you  don't  get  home  again  pretty  quick,  it  will 
puzzle  you  to  get  out  of  the  country  at  all!  And  when 
you  find  that  you  can  neither  stop  in  it  nor  get  out  of  it, 
that  will  be  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all,  as  it  has  been  to 
more  than  one  poor  settler  in  this  country,  ha !  ha !" 

And  with  this  triumphant  observation,  as  Mr.  Crab  eyl- ' 
dently  considered  it,  and  with  an  extraordinary  gruff 
chuckle,  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  when  he  was 
unusually  well  pleased  with  himself,  that  worthy  indivi- 
dual, like  a  skilful  general,  retreated  from  the  contest ; 
and  in  the  society  of  Bob  and  the  working  bullocks,  who 
were  waiting  with  the  plough,  he  soon  forgot  the  tem- 
porary anger  which  had  been  excited  by  the  tenor  of  the 
stranger's  extremely  unpalatable  observations. 

"  That  seems  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  man,"  observed 
Mrs.  Marsh,  "  if  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  say  so ;  his 
opinion  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to  be  very  favourable ; 
but  if  he  finds  the  country  so  bad,  why  has  he  staid  in  it 
so  long  ?'' 

"  Mr,  Crab  has  his  own  little  ways,"  said  my  wife  j  "  but 
you  are  not  used  to  them  as  we  are.  I  assure  you  you  will 
find  the  country  a  very  pleasant  one,  if  you  do  not  expect 
too  much  at  first." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  Mr.  Marsh,  "to  understand  how 
you  get  on  with  a  convict  population ;  they  must  make 
queer  servants,  I  should  think.  And  then  as  to  their 
wages  and  their  food;  how  is  that  managed P  I  can't 
understand  it  at  all." 

"  It  *s  a  curious  experience,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  mine  with  pleasure." 

Upon  this,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  new  guest,  whom 
I  found  to  be  a  gentleman  of  education  and  intelligence. 
But  as  the  explanation  of  the  system  of  convict  labour  led 
to  details  of  some  length,  and  as  the  matter  is  a  most 
important  one,  1  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter,  . 
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CHAPTER  XXXI, 

The  Convict  system — Assignment  of  Convict  labourers  to  Settlers 
— System  of  Reformjition — ^Treatment  of  the  Convicts, 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  begin  from  the  beginning,"  said  Mr, 
Marsh,  "  if  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time. 
Let  us  trace  the  convict  from  the  time  of  his  conviction  in 
England  to  his  assignment  to  a  settler,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  him."        * 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  I,  "to  oblige  you ;  but  I  see 
one  coming  who  is  able  to  inform  you  on  this  matter 
much  better  than  I  can." 

As  I  said  this,  the  magistrate  rode  up  to  the  house 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  as  having  headed  the 
expedition  against  the  bushrangere,  and  getting  off  his 
horse,  he  opened  the  door,  colonial  fashion,  and  walked  in, 

"  1  have  news  for  you,'*  said  he  to  me,  "  about  the 
Gypsey's  daughter.  That  packet  of  papers  which  was 
found  on  him  so  carefully  preserved  tells  some  curious 
stories,  and  I  think  I  have  got  a  clue  to  something  that 
may  turn  out  very  important  to  the  little  gypsey.  Where 
is  she  to  be  found  ?" 

"  I  have  not  looked  after  her  yet,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  neglect  her,  you  may  be  sure,  after  my  pro- 
mise. But  we  were  just  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
system  of  convict  labour,  which  this  gentleman  is  anxious 
to  know  something  about.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  the  convicts,  and  I  was  telling  Mr.  Marsb 
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that  you  could  give  him  hetter  information  than  I  could  on 
some  points." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  know  P"  said  the  magis* 
trate,  addressing  the  stranger;  <<what  is  the  particular 
point  ?»' 

"  I  want  to  understand  all  the  points.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  these  matters  in  England,  that 
between  what  I  heard  there,  and  what  I  have  been  told 
here,  I  am  quite  bewildered.*' 

"  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  let  my  horse  be  put  in 
the  stable,  and  we  '11  have  a  talk  about  it.  Is  there  room 
for  him  ?" 

"  Oh!  never  mind  that,"  said  I ;  "1*11  turn  one  of  my 
horses  out,  and  let  him  have  a  graze." 

"  What !  do  you  let  your  horses  run  wild  in  the  bush 
without  fences  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  You  can't  do  it  with  some  horses,"  said  I ;  **but  I  let 
all  mine  feed  about  where  they  please,  and  they  are  sure 
to  come  back  for  their  corn  in  the  evening." 

"  That's  some  information,"  said  Mr.  Marsh ;  *•  but  it's 
the  convict  system  that  i  want  to  understand.  Pray,  what 
sort  of  servants  do  they  make  P'* 

"  They  make  tolerable  servants  for  the  most  part,  when 
they  are  properly  treated,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  but 
that  is  a  point  that  I  will  speak  of  presently.  But  first  I 
must  warn  you,  that  we  never  speak  of  the  convicts  in 
this  country  by  that  term ;  we  always  call  them  *  govern- 
ment men,'  or  on  some  occasions,  prisoners ;  but  we  never 
use  the  word  *  convict,'  which  is  considered  by  them  as  an 
insulting  term,  and  the  expression  therefore  is,  by  all 
right-minded  persons,  carefully  avoided." 

**  You  surprise  me  when  you  say  that  they  make  tole- 
rable servants,"  said  Mr.  Marsh ;  **  I  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  their  being  such  bad  servants  was  a  prin- 
cipal complaint  against  them." 

"  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  bad  servants,"  replied  the 
magistrate  {  "  but  I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  system^ 
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and  not  of*  individual  cases.  When  it  is  considered  that 
they  work  in  a  state  of  bondage,  a  condition  the  most 
unfavourable  for  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  convicts  are  put  to  a  sort  of  work  in  this 
country  to  which  they  were  not  previously  accustomed  j 
taking  into  account,  also,  that  pickpockets,  housebreakers, 
and  thieves  of  all  descriptions,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
ploughmen,  shepherds,  bullock-drivers,  and  others  who 
work  on  the  farms,  and  seeing  that  with  such  motley 
assistants  farming  is  carried  on  thrivingly,  I  think  I  may 
fairly  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  make  tole- 
rable servants.  But  I  will  trace  their  progress  from  the 
beginning.  When  prisoners  arrive  in  the  colony  they 
are  placed  in  the  barrack-yard  appropriated  to  *  govern- 
ment men ;'  and  after  a  selection  is  made  from  them  of 
those  artizans  and  others  required  for  the  government 
works,  the  remainder  are  considered  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  settlers  j  that  Is,  of  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  whether  carrying  on  the  business  of  farming,  or 
engaged  in  any  other  occupation." 

"  And  how  is  that  managed  ?" 

"  The  mode  is  this  :— a  farmer,  or  other  settler,  want* 
ing  a  ploughman,  or  a  shepherd,  or  any  sort  of  labourer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  applies  by  letter  to  the  governor  re- 
questing to  have  one  assigned  to  him.  To  this  applica- 
tion he  will  receive  a  reply  in  a  day  or  two,  informing 
him  when  he  may  inspect  those  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment, and  choose  one  from  among  them." 

"  Is  this  favour  granted  to  any  one  on  application  P" 

"  No:  not  to  any  one  indiscriminately.  If  a  settler  has 
been  proved  to  treat  his  assigned  servants  ill ;  or  if  he  has  , 
not  the  means  of  properly  employing  them,  or  of  pro- 
viding for  them,  the  application  is  refused;  and  no 
prisoner  can  have  another  prisoner  assigned  to  him.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  applicant  attends  at  the  prisoners' 
barrack-yard,  where  the  *  government  men  *  are  mustered 
in  one  or  more  lines  according  to  their  numbers.    They 
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are  all  clothed  alike  in  the  government  clothiiig,  yellow, 
jacket,  waistcoats,  and  trousers." 

"Your  description  of  their  dress/*  said  Mr.  Marsh, 
"  accounts  for  a  jeering  expression  which  I  have  heard, 
and  could  not  understand.  As  I  was  coming  up  the 
country,  we  met  a  prisoner  heing  taken  to  town  by  a 
constable.  The  prisoner  looked  very  melancholy  and 
chop-fallen,  and  my  bullock-driver  called  out  to  him, 
*  Going  to  be  caged,  my  canary-bird  ?  You  seem  to  have 
got  the  pip  !*  " 

**  Just  so.  I  will  describe  the  process  step  by  step  for 
you.  The  applicant—  we  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  farming 
settler — walks  down  the  lines,  examines  the  countenances 
and  bearings  of  the  different  prisoners.'* 

**  How  does  he  ascertain  the  offence  for  which  the 
prisoner  was  transported,  because  that  must  be  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  selection  P" 

"  He  must  find  that  out  as  he  can ;  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  make  known  the  offence  for 
which  a  prisoner  has  been  transported,  on  the  ground  that 
a  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  his 
offence  in  the  new  country,  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  a  fair  start  to  regain  his  character  and  become  a 
new  man.  If  the  offence  has  been  one  of  a  deep  dye,  the 
convict  is  not  allowed  to  be  assigned  to  a  settler,  but  is 
committed  to  the  government  works." 

"  1  hen  I  suppose  the  applicant  selects  the  sort  of  ser- 
vant that  he  may  want  —  a  carpenter,  a  ploughman,  or 
any  other  ?" 

"  He  selects  him  if  he  is  there,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  car- 
penters and  ploughmen  among  the  government  men  left 
for  the  settlers  ;  they  are  generally  common  labourers  or 
common  thieves.  From  these  he  must  make  the  best 
choice  he  can,  and  when  he  sees  one  that  he  thinks  a 
likely  fellow,  he  questions  him,  asks  him  what  he  has 
been  used  to  do,  and  says  something  to  the  effect  of  *  If  I 
teke  vou  into  my  service,  will  you  promise  to  serve  m^ 
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faithfully  P'  which,  of  course,  the  prisoner  readily  docs,  hs 
the  settler's  employ  is  considered  by  them  as  much  plea- 
L  santer  and  better  than  the  employ  of  the  government ;  so 

inuch  so,  that  it  is  a  common  punishment,  on  a  complaint 
before  a  magistrate,  to  sentence  the  offender  *  To  be  re- 
turned to  government  employ.* " 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the  two?"  inquired 
Mr.  Marsh. 

" The  d ifference,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "is  this.    In 
t  the  employ  of  the  government  the  prisoners  are  worse  fed, 

clothed  in  the  hated  yellow^,  and  their  liberty  entirely 
restricted ;  they  are  worked  in  gangs,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  overseer,  and  any  misbehaviour  is  promptly 
and  rigorously  punished." 

"  They  are  worked  in  chains,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  at  all :  that  is  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  convicts  in  this  country,  which  they  have  in 
England;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake;  they  are  never 
worked  in  chains  except  in  some  very  rare  cases,  after 
repeated  and  obstinate  ill-conduct.  They  are  worked 
without  chains,  in  gangs  of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty ; 
and  they  are  employed  principally  in  the  making  of  roads. 
As  the  demand  for  servants  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
these  gangs,  which  you  may  see  working  about  the  country, 
are  almost  altogether  composed  of  prisoners  who  have 
committed  offences  in  the  colony,  and  who  are  suffering  in 
consequence  that  sort  of  punishment.  After  a  probationary 
term,  they  are  allowed  to  be  re-assigned  to  any  applicant. 
This  serves  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  reform^  and 
leaves  them  hope,  without  which  a  man  is  apt  to  run  into 
desperate  excesses.  For  you  must  observe,  that  the  whole 
system  of  convict  labour  in  this  colony  is  a  system  of  re- 
fbrm  and  amendment ;  and  the  theory  is  well  carried  out 
in  practice,  for  it  is  felt  by  the  general  body  of  convicts, 
that  as  ill-conduct  will  surely  lead  to  punishment,  so  good/ 
conduct  will  as  surely  lead  to  reward."  : 

*  *'  What  rewards  have  they  for  gogd  conduct?" ^ 
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**  I  may  say,  generally,  that  the  prisoner  finds  his  rc« 
ward  for  good  conduct  in  his  master*s  estimation  of  him ) 
in  more  kindly  treatment,  helter  wages,  more  trust,  and 
more  liberty.  As  a  specific  reward,  the  government  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  a  prisoner,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  master,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  ser- 
vice, a  ticket-of-leave." 

"  A  ticket-of-leave !  what  is  that  ?" 

**  A  ticket-of-leave  is  a  licence,  which  is  given  in  writing 
to  a  prisoner  to  go  about  the  colony  in  search  of  work  or 
in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  wherever  he  may  please ;  he 
becomes,  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man. 
On  complaint  and  proof  of  ill-conduct,  he  loses  this  ticket- 
of-leave  ;  so  that  he  has  a  very  strong  incentive  to  good 
conduct,  and  T  think  the  policy  of  the  system  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  those  ticket-of-leave  men  who  have  earned 
their  privilege  by  good  conduct  are  very  seldom  brought 
up  for  offences.  The  system,  I  must  say,  has  been  abused; 
but  that  is  not  evidence  against  the  system,  only  against 
the  maladministration  of  it." 

**  I  heard  terrible  complaints,*'  said  Mr.  Marsh,  "before 
I  left  England,  of  the  idleness  and  uselessness  of  convict 
servants,  and  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  some  very 
specious  arguments  against  any  further  transportation  of 
felons  to  these  colonies.  But  I  confess,  for  my  own  part, 
I  don't  see  how  the  colony  could  get  on  without  them.'' 

"  You  are  right ;  the  question  of  transportation,  its 
practice  and  its  results,  are  very  imperfectly  understood  in 
England.  One  thing  is  quite  certain;  that  without  the 
advantage  of  the  forced  labour  of  the  convicts,  and  of  the 
government  expenditure  which  their  transportation  to 
these  colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  their  maintenance 
have  induced.  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  Sydney,  consider- 
ing their  great  distance  from  the  mother  country  and  the 
expense  of  private  emigration  to  such  distant  regions, 
never  would  have  arrived  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  which  they  have  attained. 
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But  that  is  a  general  question ;  let  us  confine  ourselves  at 
presefit  to  the  practical  details,  and  then  we  may  sum  up 
the  amount  of  our  experience,  and  deduce  some  general 
conclusions.  I  was  speaking  of  the  food  of  an  assigned 
servant  of  a  settler.  That  you  may  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  his  fare,  I  will  read  to  you  the  government  regulations 
on  that  head : — 

"  *  An  assigned  servant  to  a  settler  is  entitled  to  receive, 
per  week  : — Meat,  10^  lbs.;  flour,  10^  lbs.;  sugar,  7  ozs.; 
soap,  3^  ozs.;  and  salt,  2  ozs. 

"  *  Any  further  quantities  of  these  articles,  or  any  tea  or 
tobacco,  are  to  be  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  master, 
in  case  he  shall  think  them  proper  or  necessary,  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  oi^  under  special  circumstances/  " 

**  That  seems  a  good  allowance,**  remarked  Mr.  Marsh ; 
**if  a  prisoner  under  servitude  is  so  well  off,  the  condition 
of  the  free  labourer  must  be  tempting  indeed  I" 

**  Hear  the  whole  of  it,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  I  have 
enumerated  the  rations  of  food,  now  for  the  clothing : — 

**  *  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  each 
servant  with  woollen  slop-clothing,  two  suits;  stock- 
keepers'  boots,  three  pairs ;  shirts,  four ;  cap  or  hat,  one, 
per  annum.  Bedding  to  consist  of  a  palliass  stuffed  ivith 
wool,  two  blankets  and  a  rug,  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  master,  and  retained  by  him  on  the  discharge 
of  the  servant ;  of  a  quality  equal  to  those  issued  from  the 
public  stores.* " 

**  And  besides  all  this,  does  he  receive  wages  P" 

**No :  the  regulation  goes  on  to  state  that — 

**  *  The  supply  of  food  and  clothing  above  specified,  with 
comfortable  lodging,  and  medicine  in  event  of  sickness^ 
being  deemed  fully  equivalent,  no  payment  of  wages  is  in 
future  to  be  demanded  by  the  convict,  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  none  should  be  allowed.'  » 

"While  we  are  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  as 
well  enumerate  the  rations  of  a  female  convict : — 

*^  The  weekly  rations  to  females  to  consist  of  8}  lbs.  of 
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flour,  8^  lbs.  of  meat,  2  ozs.  of  tea,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  2  ozs.  of 
soap,  and  1^  oz.  of  salt. 

"  *  The  wearing  apparel  to  consist  of,  per  annum,  one 
cotton  gown,  two  bed-gowns  or  jackets,  three  shifts,  two 
flannel  petticoats,  two  stuff  ditto,  three  pairs  of  shoes, 
three  calico  caps,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  two  neck-hand- 
kerchiefs, three  check  aprons,  and  one  bonnet. 

"  *  The  above  articles  of  dress  to  be  of  a  plain  and  neat 
description,  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  seven  pounds  per 
annum. 

'*'Each  assigned  female  servant  is  also  to  be  furnished 

with  bedding,  to  consist  of  a  palliass  stuffed  with  woo), 

two  blankets  and  a  rug,  which  are  to  be  considered  the 

property  of    the  master,  and  retained  by  him  on  the 

; discharge  of  the  servant.* 

"  Thus,  you  see,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  that  sup- 
posing the  rations  and  wages,  or  the  substitutes  for  money 
wages,  were  no  more  than  the  amounts  prescribed  by  the 
government  regulations,  the  convict  is  well  off,  and  that 
he  is  removed  from  that  temptation  to  crime  which  in  the 
mother  country  is  often  produced  by  actual  privations. 
But  I  must  add,  that  in  the  establishments  of  most 
settlers,  the  rations  and  clothing  are  not  limited  to  the 
quantities  which  I  have  enumerated.  Sugar  is  almost 
invariably  allowed  to  the  male  servants,  and  various 
indulgences  besides  to  the  female ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
give  money  wages  in  addition  to  an  assigned  servant 
whose  skill  and  conduct  render  his  sei*vices  valuable  to  his 
master." 

**  It  seems  to  me,'*  said  Mr.  Marsh,  **  that  the  condition 
of  the  transported  felon  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
honest  labourer  in  England;  and  that  transportation, 
instead  of  being  a  punishment,  is  rather  an  encouragement 
to  crime,  holding  out  a  sort  of  premium  to  felony." 

"That  is  a  popular  objection  to  the  system,  it  must 
be  allowed,**  replied  the  magistrate;  ".but,  in  my  opinion^ 
it  is  an  objection  jrather  in  theory  than  in  practice,  -  I 

A 
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"don't  think  that  such  considerations  have  any  serious  eifeot 
on  the  minds  of  the  working  population  in  England. 
When  a  man  thinks  of  committing  a  crime  in  England,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  instance  is  very  rare  indeed 
for  him  to  sit  down  to  a  cool  calculation  of  its  remote 
consequences.  He  commits  crime  from  the  pressure  of 
want,  or  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  gratify  a 
passion,  or  to  compass  an  ohject.  To  deter  him  from  the 
commission  of  crime,  there  is  the  contemplation  of  disgrace, 
•of  the  fall  from  the  free  to  the  convict  state,  the  loss  of 
friends,  the  confinement  in  a- gaol,  the  miseries  of  the 
Jiulks,  the  privations,  and  horrors,  and  dangers  of  a  convict 
ship,  and  the  painful  uncertainty  of  his  fate  in  a  strange 
land.  The  fear  of  all.  these  evils  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
far  stronger  in  its  effect  of  deterring  from  crime,  than  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  possible  better  condition  of  a  convict 
in  a  penal  settlement  is  to  its  commission.  The  first  is 
Teal  and  positive,  the  second  is  possible  and  conjectural. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  has  been  no  individual 
case  of  an  offender  having  committed  a  crime  with  the 
expectation  and  for  the  sake  of  being  transported;  but 
such  rare  cases  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  by 
no  means  prove,  to  my  mind  at  least,  that  a  valid  objection 
to  the  system  of  transportation  is  the  supposed  encourage* 
inent  which  it  is  alleged  to  hold  forth  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  in  the  mother  country.  I  think  it  is  as- 
suming too  much  to  assert  that  ignorant,  vulgar,  and 
depraved  minds,  should,  in  this  particular  instance,  de« 
^rt  from  their  usual  habit  of  thought  and  action,  and 
with  a  moral  courage,  and  an  heroic  power  of  endurance, 
bear  present  pain,  privation,  and  suffering,  for  the  sake  ' 
of  the  remote  contingency  of  some  undefined  future  ad- 
vantage." 

"I  agree  with  you  on  this  point,"   said  Mr. Marsh; 
'*but  there  is  another  great  objection  which  I  have  read  of 
to  the  system  of  transportation ;  and  that  is,  that  by  such 
^eans  a  colony  is  founded  and  a  society  is  based  on  a 
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convict  population.  It  is  described  as  wilfully  scattering 
abroad  the  seeds  of  moral  contagion,  and  inoculating  the 
new  country  with  diseases  in  their  rifest  state.  That  is  a 
bad  beginning  for  a  new  empire  V* 

**  It  18  so ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  balance  of  evils.  The 
great  question  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  is  the  system  of 
transportation  useful  or  not  in  the  reformation  of  convicts  ? 
Until  mankind  become  very  different  creatures  from  what 
they  are  now,  their  bad  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of 
their  nature,  will  continually  lead  them  into  the  commis- 
sion of  crime ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  criminals 
must  be  released  after  certain  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Now,  what  is  to  become  of  them  after  the  expiration  of 
their  confinement  P  How  are  they  to  obtain  employment 
in  England,  where  competition  for  employment  is  so  great 
—that  very  competition  observe,  in  many  cases,  having 
driven  them  to  the  commission  of  crime— and  where  their 
conviction  would  be  an  additional  difficulty  to  their  ob- 
taining employment  P  You  could  not  keep  them  always 
confined  in  gaols ;  you  must  let  them  loose  at  some  time. 
Now  which  is  the  greater  evil,  that  there  should  be  the 
mass  of  convicts  now  congregated  in  these  colonies  at 
large  in  England,  where  they  could  not  be  subjected  to 
such  efficient  control  as  in  the  penal  settlements — this  mass 
of  convicts  being  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and  there* 
fore  unavoidably  driven  to  the  commission  of  fresh  offences 
in  order  to  obtain  subsistence — or  that  they  should  be 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  new  and  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, removed  from  their  old  companions  and  their  old 
associations,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them  of  re- 
deeming their  characters  P*' 

"But  what  is  the  fact?*'  said  Mr.  Marsh;  "do  they 
redeem  their  characters,  and  in  effect  are  the  convicts 
made  better  by  this  system?  Are  they  not  made  too 
much  of,  and  ought  not  their  condition  to  be  made  one  of 
greater  privation,  and,  indeed,  of  suffering,  so  as  to  assume 
more  the  character  of  punishment  than  it  does  P    Besides, 
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is  it  fair  to  inflict  on  the  community  of  free  colonists  this 
system  of  transportation  of  felons,  to  the  demoralization 
and  social  detriment  of  the  country  ?" 

"Your  questions  are  important,  and  involve  serious 
considerations,"  replied  the  magistrate;  "but  you  shall 
have  the  result  of  my  thoughts  and  observations  without 
reserve.** 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Causes  of  Crime — The  Improvement  in  the  Moral  Condition  of  the 
Convict  from  the  amelioration  of  his  physical  State. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  questions,**  continued 

the  magistrate,  **  I  must  premise  that  I  have  ever  been 

strongly  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  people  are 

desirous  to  be  honest,  and  would  be  honest  if  society 

would  afford  to  them  the  means  of  being  so.    As  a  general 

rule,  it  is  not  the  rich  who  commit  offences,  but  the  needy  j 

I  speak  of  those  offences  which  come  within  the  cognizance 

of  the  laws — and  in  my  own  experience  in  a  vast  number 

of  cases  the  first  provocative  to  crime  is  the  want  or  the 

uncertainty  of  subsistence.    Obviate  the  necessity,  remove 

the  provocative,  take  away  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 

cease.    Being  impressed  with  this  opinion,  I  cannot  con* 

sider  that  society  has  any  right  to  punish  an  offender 

against  its  laws,  with  any  other  view  than  to  deter  others 

from  crime,  and  to  reform  the  offender.    So  that  if  that 

reformation  can  be  effected  by  a  less  punishment  instead 

of  a  greater— it  being  borne  in  mind  that  punishment  is 

enforced  by  society,  not  in  revenge  for  the  offence  but 

with  the  view  of  reforming  the  offender— every  diminution 

of  punishment  is  a  gain^  inasmuch  as  it  lessons  human 

suffering. 

**  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  state  of  the  convict  in 
this  penal  colony  j  if  the  object  desired  by  society  can  be 
attained  without  subjecting  him  to  more  coercion  and 
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mental  pain  than  he  at  present  suffers,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  a  valid  argument  to  adduce,  that,  because  the  hibourer 
in  England  is  not  so  well  fed  as  the  convict  in  New  South 
Wales,  therefore  the  food  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  convict  ought  to  be  made  worse.  For  the  convict, 
ks  I  have  observed  before,  is  not  to  be  punished  for 
punishment's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  reformation : 
and  every  iota  of  punishment  that  is  in  excess  of  that 
object  is,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  an  act  of 
moral  injustice  and  of  social  impolicy, 

**  If  I  am  right,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  complaint 
that  the  transported  convict  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  labourer  in  England,  but  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  circumstances  of  an  underpopulated  country 
afford  that  opportunity.  For  in  this  respect,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  convict  does  but  share  in  the  general  advan- 
tages which  his  transportation  to  this  side  of  the  globe 
affords  to  all  who  resort  hither.  Where  land  is  plentiful 
and  labourers  are  scarce,  the  labour  of  the  convict  of  ne- 
cessity becomes  more  valuable,  and  he  is  enabled  to  get  a 
larger  remuneration  for  it ;  the  free  labourer  removed  from 
England  enjoys  this  advantage  in  the  colonies,  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

"  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  advantage  to  be  rejoiced  at 
rather  than  an  improved  condition  to  be  carped  at.  If 
this  improved  condition  of  better  food,  better  clothing, 
and— considering  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate 
— of  better  lodging,  with  abundance  of  fuel,  should  fail  in 
improving  the  moral  character  and  the  habits  of  the  con- 
vict, then  I  grant  that  the  system  is  bad.  But  what  is  the* 
general  experience  on  this  point  ? 

**  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  on  the  whole,  the  con- 
vict population  of  this  country  is  in  a  decided  state  of 
progressive  improvement ;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  concentration  of  bad  characters  in  the  colony,  and  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  infrequency  of  their  opportunity 
to  compare  themselves  with  the  more  elevated  position  of 
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the  free  labourer,  their  conduct  is  as  good,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  could  be  expected.  Looking  at  the  pro- 
portions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  crime  in  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  is  not  more  frequent  than  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  for  my  own  part,  my  surprise  is,  not  that 
crime  is  so  much  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  so  little.  Nor 
can  I  lose  sight  of  the  striking  fact  that  the  convict  popu« 
lation  is  kept  in  subjection  by  so  small  a  force  as  one 
hundred  soldiers  and  not  so  many  constables ;  a  fact  which 
IS  convincing  to  my  mind,  thirt'  the  system  which  is  ia 
action,  of  certain  reward  following  good  conduct — ^the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  not  being  continually  fretted 
by  the  want  and  uncertainty  of  subsistence — works  well 
for  their  present  peaceable  conduct  and  their  progressive 
reformation.*' 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  observations,*'  said  Mr.  Marsh, 
<'and  I  must  admit  that  your  reasoning  seems  just ;  but  taking 
your  conclusion  for  granted  in  respect  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  habits  of  the  convict,  what  do  you  say  to  the 
remonstrances  of  some  part  of  the  free  population  of 
New  South  Wales,  against  the  outpouring  of  the  convict 
population  in  Great  Britain  into  these  prosperous  and 
rising  countries  P" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  that 
the  time  will  never  arrive  when  the  transportation  of  con- 
victs to  these  colonies  will  inflict  more  evil  on  their  com- 
munities than  they  will  do  good  by  the  reformation  of  the 
transported.  But  I  doubt  if  that  time  has  yet  arrived; 
and  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  coming  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  that  point,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  early  formation  of  these  settlements,  and  to  examine 
a  little  into  the  causes  of  their  rapid  prosperity,  and  of 
the  late  flow  of  emigration  to  New  South  Wales." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  effect  of  the  Convict 'System  on  the  development  of  the 
Resources  of  the  Colony  —  Management  of  the  Convicts  — 
Complaint  of  a  Master,  before  a  Magistrate,  against  bia 
assigned  Servant. 

^It  must  be  borne  in  mind/'  continued  the  magistrate, 
**that  the  settlement  at  Port  Jackson  in  1788  was  formed, 
not  for  the  object  of  colonization,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  the  convicted  felons,  whose  numbers 
embarrassed  the  government  in  England.  This  island  of 
Yan  Diemen's  Land  was  not  taken  possession  of  till  1803, 
when  a  settlement  was  formed,  with  a  view  principally  of 
forming  a  supplemental  penal  settlement  for  persons  con- 
victed at  Port  Jackson. 

"Thus,  you  see,  that  in  respect  to  the  complaint  of  the 
evil  of  a  convict  population  having  been  inflicted  on  these 
colonies,  the  case  is  this ;  that  it  was  the  colonists  who 
came  to  the  convict  country,  and  not  the  convicts  who 
were  imposed  on  the  country  of  the  colonists.  In  legal 
language,  it  was  the  colonists  who  came  to  the  nuisance, 
and  not  the  nuisance  to  the  colonists. 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  in  my  remarks  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  as  this  is  the  particular  colony  under  discussion, 
and  as  the  general  observations  which  I  make  on  this 
island  apply  equally  to  the  larger  island,  or  rather  con- 
tinent,  of  which  Sydney  is  the  capital.  Now  it  was  not 
till  1813  that  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  as  a  country  possessing  capabilities  for  colonization 
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and  I  think  I  may  date  the  year  1  SI 6  as  the  first  year  in 
which  colonists  began  to  arrive  from  England.  Observe, 
then,  the  rapid  advance  in  population,  in  cultivation,  in  the 
improvement  in  sheep  and  cattle,  in  public  and  in  private 
buildings,  and  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  which 
this  colony  has  made  in  eight  years  I 

'*  But  to  what  cause  is  this  extraordinary  advance  to  be 
ascribed?  Principally,  I  think,  to  the  facility  of  cultivat- 
ing land,  and  of  engaging  in  the  numerous  employments 
of  colonization  which  the  forcedk  labour  of  the  convicts 
has  afforded.  In  this  respect  the  government  may  be  said 
to  have  engaged,  unknown  to  themselves,  in  a  grand 
experiment  of  systematic  colonization; .  and  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  if  success  has  attended  a  system  of  national 
colonization  with  convicted  felons  for  its  principal  mate«> 
rials,  how  much  greater  success  might  be  anticipated  from 
a  system,  of  which  honest  and  unconvicted  labourers 
formed  the  basis  ? 

"And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  looking 
at  the  working  of  the  social  system  with  a  broad  view, 
and  taking  it  for  granted,  which  I  think  is  generally 
admitted,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  offences  com. 
mitted  in  the  mother  country  is  caused  by  the  destitute 
state  of  its  poor,  it  is  surely  a  perverse  practice  to  abandon 
the  pauper  to  the  almost  irresistible  temptations  to  which 
his  extreme  destitution  exposes  him,  instead  of  putting  in 
operation  the  preventive  remedy  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  state  to  apply. 

♦*  It  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  put  the  cor- 
rective in  operation  before  the  offence  is  committed,  and 
to  do  that  at  first,  while  the  inchoate  offender  is  still 
honest,  which  must  be  done  at  last  when  he  becomes  con- 
victed. It  seems  to  me  that  if  society  would  enable  the 
unconvicted  pauper  to  emigrate  before  the  consummation 
of  the  offence,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
offender,  and  without  waiting  for  the  pauper  to  become  a 
convict  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  colonist,  much 
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crime  might  be  avoided,  and  much  haman  misery  pre- 
vented. 

"  But  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  question," 
continued  the  magistrate,  **  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a 
discussion,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  objection  of  the 
free  colonists,  which  you  have  mentioned,  to  their  coun- 
try being  made  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  mother 
country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  briefly  the  reply 
which  may  be  made  to  this  complaint ;  for  the  colonists 
must  admit  that  one  of  the  inducements  to  their  selection 
of  this  colony  for  emigration  was  the  very  prosperous 
condition  to  which  it  had  suddenly  arrived  from  the  arti- 
ficial expenditure  of  the  convicts  of  whose  intermixture 
they  complain.  For  it  is  to  this  artificial  expenditure  of 
public  money  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the  mother 
country  for  the  support  of  the  convicts,  of  the  functionaries 
of  the  colonial  government,  of  the  military  and  the  police, 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  resources  of  the  colony 
have  been  developed  is  to  be  attributed.  I  call  it  an  arti- 
fical  expenditure,  because  it  is  not  a  natural  or  consequen- 
tial expenditure  in  the  formation  of  a  colony;  it  is  an 
accidental  and  factitious  help  to  the  development  of  its 
resources.  For  the  body  of  unproductive  consumers 
which  the  penal  establishment  supplied  formed  a  conve- 
nient home  market  for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
the  colonists.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  colony  may  be 
said  to  have  been  forced  in  a  hot-bed." 

"  I  have  heard  it  called  a  hot-bed  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality," said  Mr.  Marsh. 

"  That  is  not  fair,"  rejoined  the  magistrate.  "  That 
there  must  be  much  vice  is  to  be  expected  from  the  con- 
centration of  persons  whose  characters  have  been  broken 
down  by  the  degradation  of  conviction  and  imprisonment, 
and  whose  moral  perceptions  have  been  blunted  by  bad 
examples  and  associations ;  but  the  great  question  to  my 
mind  is,  ure  the  convicts  made  better  by  the  system  oi 
transportation  ?    I  think  no  one  will  hesitate  to  answer 

Y 
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that  question  in  the  affirmative;  whether  the  colonists 
are  made  worse  hy  their  importation  is  another  question j 
—and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  time  must 
arrive  when  the  colony  shall  be  so  firmly  established,  and 
the  number  of  its  free  inhabitants  so  great,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Government  at  home  to  resist  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  colonists  against  their  intrusion.  Bu^ 
this  conversation  has  occupied  us  longer  than  I  anticir 
pated.  If  you  like  to  pursue  it  further,  come  over  to  my 
house  and  dine  with  me,  and  I  will  ask  the  doctor  tp 
meet  us  as  I  go  by.  I  have  one  or  two  visits  to  make  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  I  will  join  you." 

We  separated  accordingly ;  and  a  little  while  after,  I 
and  the  stranger  walked  over  to  the  magistrate's  house. 
We  had  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  posse  of  people  in  a  state  apparently  of 
violent  excitement,  and  we  observed  one  better  dressed 
man,  whom  I  recognised  as  a  settler,  and  who  resided 
about  twelve  miles  off,  vociferating  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  persons  around  him. 

**  If  I  am  not  mistaken/'  said  I  to  Mr.  Marsh,  "  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  prisoners  are  kept 
in  order.    This  looks  like  an  application  to  the  justice." 

As  I  said  this,  the  magistrate  arrived,  and  the  angry 
complainant  demanded  his  instant  interference. 

"  I  want  this  man  punished.  He 's  a  great  rascal,  and  I 
ought  to  have  brought  him  up  before  ;  but  I  '11  show  him 
that  he  can't  do  as  he  likes  here !  I  've  come  over 
twelve  miles  to  have  him  punished !  And  there  's  all  the 
work  neglected  at  home — but  I  '11  have  him  punished. 

I  '11 " 

"Well— well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "keep  quiet,  and 
don't  excite  yourself;  you  shall  have  justice,  but  it  must 
be  done  in  a  regular  manner.  I  don't  know  what  the 
man  has  done  yet,  nor  whether  he  has  committed  an  act 
to  be  punished." 
**  Kot  be  punished  V*  exclaimed  his  an^y  master ;  "  why 
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you  're  not  going  to  believe  him  against  my  word.  Don't 
I  say  that " 

''Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  magistrate,  "not  so  fast;  come 
in  and  sit  down,  and  cool  yourself  a  little,  and  then  we 
will  see  into  the  matter.    Things  must  be  done  in  order." 

We  all  went  into  the  magistrate's  house  accordingly, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  hear  the  complaint.  As  I 
think  the  proceedings  which  took  place  may  be  useful,  as 
illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  time,  I  shall 
give  them  a  place  in  this  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   TRIAL. 

"  Now,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  what  is  the  complaint  P** 
Complainant.  "I  want  this  man  punished;  he's  the 

most " 

Magistrate,  ''Stay;  I  must  take  down  your  complaint 
in  writing.  You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  I  will  sit  here 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary  ;  and  pray  don*t  let  any  angry 
feelings  excite  you.  Just  tell  me  what  your  complaint  is, 
calmly  and  quietly,  and  I  will  write  it  down.    Now  begin." 

*'The  complaint  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clover  against  bis  assigned 
servant,  James  Colman,  for  neglecting  his  duty  in  leaving 
his  hut  without  leave  during  the  night,  some  months  ago, 
and  for  general  neglect  of  duty." 

Magistrate,  "  Now,  James  Colman,  what  do  you  say  to 
this  P" 

Prisoner,  "I  left  the  hut,  I  know  that,  but  I  didn't 
mean  any  harm  by  it ;  but  I  'm  sure  I  never  neglected  my 
duty  at  any  time.  I  've  always  worked  as  hard  as  I  could, 
I  'm  sure." 

Magistrate,  "  I  will  write  down  your  plea." 


prisoner's  plea. 
•'  Guilty  of  leaving  the  hut,  but  not  guilty  of  general 
neglect  of  duty." 
^  Now,  Mr.  Clover,  please  to  go  on ;  but  pray  be  careful 
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what  you  say,  as  it  will  be  written  down,  and  remain  on 
record." 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Clover,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 
My  overseer,  in  going  his  rounds  to  examine  my  sheep, 
has  frequently  found  them  alone  and  unprotected  during 
the  day.  Upon  having  the  sheep  put  in  the  yard  to 
examine  them  more  particularly  on  or  about  the  9th  of 
May  last,  he  found,  I  being  present,  a  deficiency ;  and  the 
deficient  number  of  my  own  sheep  was  found  to  be  made 
up  by  the  same  number  of  strange  sheep.  On  further 
examination  of  my  sheep  on  the  13th  of  June,  or  about 
that  time,  we  found  a  still  greater  deficiency,  and  part  of 
the  number  deficient  we  found  to  belong. to  an  assigned 
servant  of  Dr.  Bromley ;  and  from  the  intimacy  between 
the  prisoner  Colman  and  that  person,  whose  name  is 
Robert  Bell,  I  have  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  sheep 
deficient  were  made  away  with  by  the  prisoner  inten- 
tionally. On  searching  his  hut,  I  found  certain  article 
belonging  to  me  which  should  not  have  been  there.  I 
have  further  to  complain,  that  yesterday  morning  early, 
the  prisoner  left  my  premises  without  my  leave  and  with- 
out a  pass,  and  did  not  return  till  night,  although  he  had 
been  repeatedly  cautioned  not  to  do  so.  The  prisoner  was 
assigned  to  me  in  January,  1822.  He  was  employed  at 
first  as  a  general  farm  servant;  then  as  a.  shepherd;;  and 
since  June  last,  as  a  farm  servant." 

**  Have  you  any  further  complaint  to  make  P"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

**  Yes.  This  morning,  when  I  told  him  I  would  take 
him  before  a  magistrate,  he  was.  very  insolent." 

"  What  has  been  his  general  character  P  I  see  that  you 
have  kept  him  in  your  employ  for  some  time ;  that  argues 
that  you  had  no  great  fault  to  find  with  him." 

''  He  has  never  been  a  good  servant.  I  have  had  con- 
tinually to  find  feult  with  him,  but  I  don't  like  changing. 
This  last  affair,  however,  obliges  me  to  bring  him  up.  ^I 
particularly  complain  of  his  neglect  of  his.  work,  and.espe- 
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eiaUy  nbtM  thk  suspicioiis  insttelr  of  my  deficient  number 
of  sheep  having  been  made  up  by  the  sheep  of  another 
amgned  setvant,  so  as  to  tna(ke  the  number  of  sheep 
correct,  but  the  sheep  themselves  wrong.  And  his  absent' 
itg  himself  kt  night  is  very  suspiiiious,  and  that  is  con-r 
duct  that  I  never  can  put  up  wifch.  It  would  be  all  con- 
fusion if  that  was  to  be  allowed." 

*'  You  say  that  you  have  repeatedly  warned  him  not  to 
absent  himself  at  night ;  how  many  tiiJdes  P" 

"Oh — ^a  doeen  times-^and  more;  and  he  was  always 
insolent  about  it*  I  should  have  brought  him  up  before, 
but  it's  a  good  distance  to  come  over  here,  and  it  stops 
work  for  a  day.  I  do  think  he  fuicied  at  last  that  I  was 
Itfraid  to  bring  him  before  you." 

Magistrate.  "Now,  prisoner,  you  hear  what  your  mas- 
ter says  against  you.  I  will  first  read  over  his  complaint 
to  you,  and  then  you  can  ask  your  master  any  question 
that  you  may  think  will  tend  to  exculpate  you.  This  is 
rather  a  serious  complaint,  and  I  advise  you  to  pay  atten^ 
tion  whik  I  read/' 

The  magistrate  read  the  complaint  over  slowly,  and 
then  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to 
his  master. 

Prisoner,  "  I  hav^  no  questions  to  lisk." 

After  a  pause,  the  magistrate  said — 

''  Now  that  you  have  heard  the  charge  read,  and  that 
you  say  that  you  have  no  questions  to  aBk,  what  defence  or 
excuse  have  you  to  make  P" 

PrisoneTi  "  I  never  left  a  sheep  m  the  course  of  my  life." 

Magistrate.  **  Have  you  any  witnesses  that  you  think 
eould  help  you  P*' 

PrisonsTi  "  No,  I  don't  want  any  witnesses.  I  never 
left  a  sheep  in  the  course  of  my  life— that 's  all  I '  ve  got  to 
say." 

'  There  was  another  pause ;  and  the  magistrate  read  over 
lo  himself  all  that  he  had  written  dowOf  and  of  which  the 
ab^fve  is  t  laithfttl  and  exact  Qopf. 
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Magistrate.  "Prisoner,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  that  I  must  find  you  guilty  of  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing your  master's  sheep,  and  of  quitting  your  master's 
premises  without  a  pass  and  without  leave.  With  respect 
to  your  neglect  of  your  duty,  that  is  an  offence  on  which 
I  would  have  listened  to  some  arrangement  in  the  way 
of  apology,  or  a  promise  of  future  good  behaviour;  but 
the  offence  of  quitting  your  master's  premises  without  a 
pass  and  without  leave  is  a  breach  of  the  Government 
Regulations,  which,  sitting  here  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
colony,  I  cannot  pass  over.  I  am  compelled  by  my  office 
to  check  such  dangerous  irregularities.  It  appears  that 
you  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  your  master,  who  at 
last  has  felt  obliged  to  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience 
and,  I  trust,  pain,  of  appearing  against  you.  I  wish  there 
was  some  other  mode  of  punishment  than  that  of  flogging, 
to  which  I  have  the  strongest  objections ;  but  I  must  act 
in  obedience  to  the  Government  Regulations,  and  do  my 
duty,  however  painful  to  my  own  feelings,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  ne<:essary  discipline  without  which  the 
prisoners  of  the  Crown  could  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  service  of  settlers,  but  would  be 
kept  confined  in  government  employ.  My  sentence  is, 
that  you  receive  fifty  lashes. 

"  A.  B.,  J.  P.,  1824." 

There  was  a  little  shudder  among  the  spectators,  as  I 
have  invariably  remarked  when  the  sentence  of  so  many 
'lashes  '  was  pronounced— so  repugnant  is  that  sort  of 
punishment  to  everybody's  feelings.  But  in  those  timeSi 
that  was  the  usual  punishment  inflicted  for  such  offences* 

"  I  have  another  complaint  to  make,"  said  Mr,  Clover. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  What 
is  it  for  ?  I  am  ready  to  hear  it" 

"  There's  another  of  my  men  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  my  farm." 

"  Who  is  it  P" 
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•*  James  Rose." 
"  Is  he  here  ?" 
"  Yes,  here  he  is." 

**  Stand  forward,  James  Rose.  Now  listen.  Yoar  mas- 
ter makes  the  following  complaint  against  you  :" 

I  "  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Tbomas  Clover  against  James  Rose, 
his  assigned  servant,  for  quitting  his  premises  without 
leave  yesterday  morning." 

"  Now  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  P" 

James  Rose.  "  Why,  I  did  go  without  leave,  and  that's 
the  truth  of  it." 

Magistrate.  "V^h&t  IB  his  general  character,  Mr.  Clover?" 

Mr.  Clover.  "I  can't  say  but  he  *s  generally  well-behaved, 
and  a  pretty  good  servant." 

Magistrate.  "  Do  you  wish  to  press  the  charge  against 
him  P" 

Rose.  "  Come,  master,  you  can't  say  that  I  do  much 
amiss ;  don't  be  hard  on  me." 

Clover.  "  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  in  the  magistrate's 
hands ;  I  don't  want  to  press  the  charge,  but  I  must  have 
a  stop  put  to  these  goings  on." 

Magistrate.  "Now,  James  Rose,  if  your  master  will 
overlook  this  fault,  will  you  promise  him  not  to  repeat  it, 
and  that  you  will  endeavour  by  your  future  good  behaviour 
and  zeal  in  his  service  to  make  amends  for  it  ?" 

Rose.  "Yes,  your  worship,  I- will  indeed.  Master  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me  :  I  Ml  do  my  best." 

Magistrate.  "  Then  I  think  the  justice  of  the  case  will 
be  met  by  my  reprimanding  you :  and  take  care  that  you 
are  not  brought  before  me  again.  You  heard  the  sentence 
on  the  last  prisoner ;  let  that  be  a  warning  to  you." 

The  court,  which  was  held  in  a  large  room  in  the 
magistrate's  house,  was  now  about  to  break  up,  when  a 
voice  proceeded  from  the  crowd, — 

"  Please  your  worship,  I  ve  a  complaint  to  make  against 
my  master.    Will  you  please  to  hear  me  P" 
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Magistrate.  "  Who  are  you,  and  who  is  your  master  ?" 

<*  My  name 's  John  Buttress,  and  my  master  is  Mr. 
Clover." 

At  this  announcement  there  was  a  huzz  of  surprise  in  the 
room,  and  I  observed  that  the  countenances  of  the  prisoners 
present  exhibited  signs  of  congratulation,  and  they  looked 
at  the  magistrate  with  some  curiosity,  to  see  how  he 
would  take  this  complaint  of  the  servant  against  his 
master.  But  Mr.  Clover  did  not  like  this  turning  of  the 
tables  against  him,  and  darting  a  look  of  anger  at  the 
complainant, — 

"  You  insolent  rascal,*'  said  he,  "  how  dare  you  complain 
of  me  ?  I  '11  have  you  punished  too,  if  you  don't  mind 
what  you  are  about." 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  I  must  do  justice, 
Mr.  Clover,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  a  prisoner  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  as  well  as  his  master,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  attend  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Now,  John 
Buttress,  I  will  hear  your  complaint — go  on." 

At  this  the  prisoners  present  showed  evident  signs  of 
gladness,  and  they  recovered  a  little  the  dejection  into 
which  they  had  been  cast  by  the  recent  decision  on  one  of 
their  associates.  John  Buttress,  feeling  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  magistrate,  stood  forward  manfully, 
and  all  was  eager  attention  during  the  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Complaint  of  an  assigned  Servant  against  bis  Master— Tbe 
Servant  has  redress  against  the  ill-treatment  of  bis  Master  in 
tbe  same  way  as  tbe  Master  against  tbe  ill-conduct  of  bis 
Servant. 

'*  I  AM  curious  to  see  how  onr  friend  the  magistr&te  will 
deal  with  this  new  case,"  said  Mr.  Marsh  to  me,  during  a 
pause  that  took  place ;  "  it  is  rather  awkward  to  have  to 
decide  a  case  of  complaint  against  the  master,  after  having 
almost  in  the  same  breath  decided  a  case  for  him." 

"  You  will  see,"  said  I.  "  I  attribute  the  general  quiet 
and  good  conduct  of  our  district  to  the  feeling  which  the 
prisoners  have  that  they  can  always  obtain  justice.  Our 
friend  will  do  his  duty  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as  for  the 
rich,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

"  But  he  will  get  himself  into  disfavourwlth  the  farming 
gentry,  will  he  not,  if  he  exposes  one  of  them  to  the 
rebuff  of  having  a  complaint  of  his  assigned  servant 
decided  against  his  master  P" 

"  He  doesn't  care  a  rush  for  that,"  said  I  j  **  he  will  do 
what  is  right,  or,  at  any  rate,  whathe  thinks  right,  with- 
out  caring  for  gentle  or  simple.  I  am  glad,"  I  continued, 
"that  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  cases  tried, 
because  they  will  convey  to  you  a  better  idea  of  the  social 
state  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  'working  of  our  social 
system,*  as  our  friend  the  magistrate  calls  it,  than  days  of 
talk  about  it.    Hush :  they  are  going  to  begin." 
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''Please  your  worship,"  said  John  Buttress,  '* master 
ill-used  me,  and  struck  me." 

Magistrate.  "When?" 

Buttress.  "  Last  Saturday  evening." 

Mr.  Clover,  "  Let  me  speak.    I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was." 

Magistrate.  **  Stay  ;  first  let  me  take  down  the  complaint 
regularly,  and  then  I  will  hear  you." 

^  "  District  of  Murray. 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  second  day  of  — — i 

in  the  year  1824,  John  Buttress,  in  the  district 

iiforesaid,  servant  to  Mr.  Clover,  of  She-Oak  Hills,  — — ^ 
Cometh  before  me,     ■  ,  one  of  His  Majesty's 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  district,  and 
maketh  complaint  upon  oath,  that  he  is  an  assigned  ser- 
vant to  him  the  said  Mr.  Clover,  and  that  he  the  said 
Buttress  hath  continued,  and  still  is,  and  doth  continue, 
in  the  said  service :  and  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Clover  hath, 
previous  to  the  time  of  exhibiting  this  complaint,  misused 
him  the  said  John  Buttress,  and  in  particular  did  strike 
and  misuse  him  the  said  John  Buttress,  on  last  evening, 
Saturday,  July  the  first :  whereupon  he  the  said  John 
Buttress  prayeth  justice  of  the  said  Justice  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  that  such  proceedings  may  be  therefore  had  as 
the  laws  of  the  colony  direct. 

"John  Buttress. 

"  Sworn  before  me, 

"  A.  B.,  J.  P., ,  1824." 

Magistrate.  "Now,  Mr.  Clover,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
anything  that  you  may  have  to  say." 

(The  following  is  copied  from  the  magistrate's  papers.) 

**  District  of  Murray, 
July  8,  1824. 

*^Mr.  Thomtd  CloTer  having  appeared  to  answer  to  the 
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complaint  made  this  day,  relating  to  ill-usage  complained 
of  by  his  assigned  servant,  John  Buttress,  saith : — 

"  He  admits  that  he  did  on  Saturday  evening  turn  him 
out  of  the  kitchen,  and  that  he  did  throw  a  stick  at  him, 
which  missed  him :  but  he  denies  that  he  struck  him  on 
that  evening ':  admits  that  he  has  struck  him  previous  to 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  returned  home 
according  to  order,  and  thereby  neglecting  his  duty,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  excessive  insolence  on  being  repri- 
manded :  he  stuck  his  arms  a  kimbo  and  dared  him. 

"  On  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Clover  was  passing  the  hut 
door  of  the  men,  when  John  Buttress  came  out,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  to  have  some  particular  kettle  for  their  use  • 
Mr.  C.  told  him  he  was  to  have  such  saucepans  as  Mrs. 
Clover  had  pointed  out.  He  then  went  into  the  hut 
grumbling :  and  I  went  into  the  hut  to  ask  the  reason  of 
his  grumbling:  just  as  I  was  going  in  at  the  door,  he 
made  use  of  a  low  and  insulting  expression;  I  went  up  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  I  would  not  put  up  with  such  inso- 
lence, and  turned  him  forcibly  out  of  the  hut :  after  he 
had  gone  out,  I  took  up  a  stick  and  threw  it  at  him." 

"  Joseph  Best,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith  : — 

"  I  am  a  free  man :  a  sailor :  I  am  in  Mr.  Clover's 
employ :  I  know  John  Buttress :  I  was  at  She-Oak  Hills, 
where  Mr.  Clover  lives,  last  Saturday  evening :  I  was  in 
the  men's  hut :  I  came  into  the  hut  about  six  or  seven 
o'clock,  and  remained  there  until  I  went  to  the  constable's : 
I  saw  the  whole  of  the  matters  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Clover  and  his  servant  John  Buttress :  it  began  about  a 
tea-kettle.  Mr.  Clover  came  into  the  hut,  the  men's  hut : 
Mr.  Clover  was  asking  what  he  was  grunibling  about :  he 
made  use  of  a  low  expression  :  Mr.  Clover  then  ordered 
him  out  of  the  hut :  John  Buttress  did  not  go  on  being 
ordered  out :  Mr.  Clover  then  took  him  by  the  collar,  and 
shoved  him  out  of  the  hut :  when  John  Buttress  was  out 
of  the  hut,  Mr.  Clover  threw  a  stone  and  a  stick  at  him : 
John  Buttress  then  went  away  laughing.      The  over- 
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iseer,  James  Lorson,  told  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Dixon,  to  re- 
quest him  to  come  over  immediately :  I  set  off  to  Mr. 
Dixon's  directly." 

QUESTIONED   BT  THE  COMPLAINANT. 

**  Did  not  master  threaten  to  put  a  hall  cartridge  through 
me,  if  I  stirred  a  foot  ?** 

Answer.  **  He  did." 

*'  Did  not  Mrs.  Clover  take  master  hy  the  collar,  hecause 
that  he  should  not  strike  me  any  more  ?" 

Answer.  "Mrs.  Clover  came  up  to  master,  and  said,  *  My 
dear,  do  leave  off.'  This  was  said  after  John  Buttress  had 
heen  turned  out  of  the  hut,  and  that  Mr.  Clover  had 
thrown  the  stick  and  stone  at  him,  as  I  hefore  said." 

"  James  Lorson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 

"  I  am  Mr.  Clover's  overseer.  I  have  lived  with  him 
two  years.  I  came  out  with  Mr.  Clover ;  I  was  at  She- 
Oak  Hills,  where  my  master  lives,  on  Saturday  evening 
last :  I  was  there  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
night :  I  saw  something  of  what  took  place  between  Mr. 
Clover  and  John  Buttress  :  I  was  at  the  house  j  what  took 
place  passed  at  the  men's  hut :  ths  house  is  about  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  the  hut :  I  heard  first  a  noise  between 
Mr.  Clover  and  John  Buttress  :  I  looked  out,  and  saw  Mr. 
Clover  returning  to  the  hut :  I  heard  Mr.  Clover  ask  John 
Buttress,  *  What  is  that  you  say,*sir  ?'  1  did  not  hear  what 
answer  John  Buttress  gave  him:  I  afterwards,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  saw  Mr.  Clover  turning  John  Buttress 
out  of  the  hut:  I  theii  went  in  doors  :  about  five  minutes 
afterwards,  I  saw  John  Buttress  going  away  from  the  hut : 
as  he  was  going,  he  turned  round  several  times,  and  made 
a  motion  with  his  hand  to  -his  neck-handkerchief;  it 
appeared  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Clover  to  see ;  immediately 
after  this  affair  happened,  I  told  him  it  was  at  his  peril  to 
quit  the  place  before  Mr.  Dixon  came  up,  without  a  pass  : 
he  made  an  attempt  to  get  out;  I  tried  to  stop  him,  till  he 
told  me  he  was  going  out  to  fetch  something :  immediately 
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when  he  got  out*  he  walked  a  few  yards,  and  then  i^ade  a 
xon  in  the  direodon  to  Spring  Hill ;  I  sept  that  evenings 
hetween  six  and  seven  o'clock,  Joseph  Best  to  Mr.  Bixoii, 
the  constable,  to  tell  Mr.  Dixon  to  come  over  immediately 
to  take  Buttress  into  custody ;  Buttress  was  within  hearing 
when  I  gave  the  order :  my  reason  for  sending  to  Mr. 
Dixon  was  not  on  account  of  what  I  had  seen  pass  betweeja 
Mr.  Clover  and  John  Buttress :  it  was  on  a  diflBereat 
matter." 

QUESTIONED  BT  THB  PRISONER. 

"Did  you  come  to  the  hut,  James,  before  all  was  over  P** 
"  I  came  np  immediately  after  it  was  over.'' 

JOSEPH  BEST  RE-EXAMINED. 

"  The  piece  of  wood  which  Mr.  Clover  threw  at  John 
Buttress  was  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  about  three 
inches  thick :  Mr.  Clover  was  about  six  feet  from  John 
Buttress  when  he  threw  this  piece  of  wood  at  him:  the 
wood  struck  Buttress  on  the  left  side :  it  did  not  appear  to 
hurt  him." 

Magistrate.  *'  Mr.  Clover,  have  you  any  thing  more  to 
say  on  this  matter  ?" 

Mr,  Clover,  ''No ;  I  have  nOthipg  more  to  say  j  but  it 
seems  to  me  very  hard  that  prisoners  may  abuse  their 
masters  as  they  please,  and  that  there 's  no  redress  for  if 

Magistrate,  "  Excuse  nfe,  Mr.  Clover,  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  there  is  sure  redress  for  any  offence  committed 
by  a  prisoner ;  but  the  same  laws  which  protect  a  master 
from  insolence  and  ill  conduct,  protect  also  the  prisoner 
from  any  violence  or  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  case  the  complaint  against 
Mr.  Clover  is  proved,  which  is  a  clear  infraction  of  the 
Government  Regulations ;  and  my  decision  is,  that  John 
Buttress  be  removed  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Clover,  and 
returned  to  Government  employ.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  shall  certify  that  there  is  no  objection  to  John 
Bjuttress  being  immediately  assigned  to  another  master.*' 
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This  sentence  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  majority 
present ;  but  Mr.  Clover  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
magistrate  for  having,  as  he  said, ''  taken  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  against  his  master,"  and  making  a  cold  salutation 
to  the  magistrate,  and  refusing  his  offer  of  refreshment,  he 
sulkily  departed.  It  so  happened  that  two  more  cases 
were  brought  before  the  magistrate  that  day,  which,  as 
they  are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
colony,  and  have  special  reference  to  the  system  of  convict 
discipline,  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  may  pernse 
these  memoirs. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVL 

TBB  WORKING   OF  THB  TRANSPORTATION  8TSTEM* 

I  HAVE  copied  all  these  proceedings  from  the  magistrate's 
papers,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  them. 
In  after  years,  when  there  shall  be  no  more  convicts  sent 
to  the  colony,  or  assigned  to  settlers,  it  may  be  interesting, 
and  perhaps  useful,  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  un- 
derstanding the  working  of  the  transportation  system,  to 
peruse  this  narrative  of  the  mode  of  enforcing  discipline 
among  the  convicts.     There   are    some  very  bad  ones 
among  t}iem,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  system  works 
well  for  the  employers  and  the  employed  j  and,  indeed,  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  all  do  without  them.    We 
should  do  much  better  if  we  could  get  agricultural  labour- 
ers fit  for  farming  work ;  but,  as  we  cannot  get  them,  it 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  colony,  that  we  can  grow  corn,  and  carry  on  tlie  occu* 
pation  of  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  with  the  imper- 
fect labourers  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  up  with. 

In  my  own  case,  one  of  my  shepherds  was  a  London 
pickpocket,  and  another  a  weaver.  My  principal  herds- 
man never  was  bred  to  any  employment  in  England ;  my 
men's  cook  was  a  working  silversmith,  my  stone-mason 
was  a  hedger  and  ditcher ;  and  my  bullock-driver  was  a 
shoemaker  or  cobbler.  Most  of  my  assigned  servants 
were  equally  unfitted  by  any  practice  in  the  mother  coun- 
try for  the  vocations  they  now  pursue;  but  somehow. 
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amidst  scolding,  and  teaching,  and  occasional  mishaps,  the 
work  is  done. 

I  have  sometimes^  in  my  philosophising  humour,  thought 
that  Providence  never  intended  that  man's  natural  work 
— the  obtainment  of  his  subsistence  by  the  tilling  of  the 
earth — should  be  a  difficult  or  very  scientific  operation. 
And  certainly  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  scientific  here. 
Agriculture  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  art  in  this  colony, 
seeing  how  easily  it  is  carried  on.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  facility  is  an  invitation  and  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment, designed  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  the  peopling 
of  the  earth. 

The  word  "overpopulation**  sounds  very  strangely  to 
my  ear,  since  I  have  been  in  this  colony,  when  I  read  it  in 
the  English  newspapers,  and  in  learned  treatises  in  books ; 
and  I  cannot  help  laughing,  I  must  confess,  when  I  look 
round  on  the  beautiful  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
which  is  comprised  in  this  island  only,  and  read  the  sad 
lamentations  of  writers  in  England  about  '<  overpopula- 
tion/' 

Whether  the  globe  will  ever  be  overpopulated,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Great 
Being  who  has  created  so  many  wonderful  contrivances  is 
not  likely  to  have  neglected  so  important  a  point  in  his 
system.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  strikes  me  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  have  no  right  to  complain  of  overpopu- 
lation till  the  earth  really  is  full  of  people ;  and  while 
these  wide  wastes  of  fertile  country  in  a  healthy  climate 
remain  untenanted,  I  must  say,  that  to  my  mind,  there  is 
something  more  than  absurd  in  the  complaint  of  "  over- 
population." 

I  write  these  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  me,  without  pre- 
tending to  know  better  than  everybody  else.  I  may  make 
a  remark  here,  however,  on  the  new  state  of  feeling  which 
residing  in  a  colony  produces  in  a  man.  In  England  the 
mind  is  always  full  of  the  terrible  evil  of  competition,  and 
of  one  man  taking  the  bread  out  of  another  man's  mouth. 

z 
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But  here  there  is  no  such  apprehension ;  we  feel  there  is 
room  and  scope  for  every  one,  and  to  spare ;  we  regard  one 
another  as  hearty  fellow-labourers,  not  as  jealous  compe* 
titors;  and  as  to  "overpopulation,"  the  mind  revolts  at 
the  idea  in  this  colony. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Government  at  home  will  not 
send  some  of  the  poor  people  who  are  kept  in  the  work- 
houses out  here !  or  if  not  to  a  convict  colony,  to  some 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  continental  island.  But  while  I 
am  '*  philosophising,"  as  my  wife  calls  it,  I  am  neglecting 
to  give  the  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magis- 
trate, as  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  population  at  this 
time— that  is,  the  close  of  the  year  1824. 

Here  is  the  next  case : — 

'*  The  oomplaiut  of  Mr.  Philip  Meadows  against  bis  assigned 
servant,  John  Jackson,  for  insolence  and  threatening  to  be 
revenged  on  his  master. 

"  prisoner's  plea  :  not  guilty. 
"  Mr.  Philip  Meadows,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 
"  Last  Sunday  week,  the  prisoner,  John  Jackson,  had 
been  out  in  the  morning  with  my  permission  on  his  own 
affairs ;  he  returned  about  noon,  or  past  noon :  he  came  to 
Mrs.  Meadows  for  his  breakfast,  and  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  passed  between  them,  but  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  hurry  for  it :  he  came  to  me  afterwards,  and 
asked  me  if  he  was  to  have  his  breakfast :  I  told  him  that 
I  supposed  he  would  have  it  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and 
I  went  into  the  interior  of  my  hut,  and  I  heard  him 
and  Mrs.  Meadows  talking  together :  Mrs.  Meadows  said 
that  if  she  heard  any  more  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling, 
he  should  be  put  on  his  rations :  he  immediately  then 
said,  that  he  wished  to  go  on  his  rations;  enumerating 
what  he  thought  himself  entitled  to,  viz. : — a  pound  and 
a  half  of  meat,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  tea  and 
sugar :  I  heard  this,  and  coming  forward  from  the  interior 
of  the  hut,  I  said  to  him,  observing  that  he  was  well 
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treated,  that  if  he  did  go  on  his  rations,  I  would  put  him  on 
his  government  rations :  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  do  it ; 
that  he  would  see  whether  I  could  or  not;  and  at  last  he 
found  that  I  intended  to  do  it,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
would  be  up  to  me— that  he  would  mind  me  if  I  did.  He 
said,  that  he  supposed  I  should  expect  to  get  some  work 
done :  and  that  he  could  keep  moving  without  doing  any- 
thing all  day : 

**  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Meadows  engaged  me  con- 
ditionally to  forgive  him,  and  that  I  should  have  no  more 
trouble  with  him.  I  said  nothing  more  of  it,  therefore,  at 
that  time : 

"  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday  last,  I  called  him  in  the 
morning  as  usual  to  get  up ;  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
sunrise.  The  sun  was  up,  but  it  was  cloudy.  I  had  been 
up  half  an  hour.    He  got  up : 

*'  On  Saturday  morning  I  called  him  again :  it  was  a 
cloudy  morning :  he  did  not  get  up :  I  called  him  again 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards :  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  get  up:  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  sunrise: 
I  did  not  dispute  the  matter  with  him,  because  I  thought 
it  unnecessary.  He  said  that  he  knew  what  time  to  get 
up,  and  that  he  would  get  up  when  he  liked." 

Prisoner.  **  On  Sunday  week,  about  noon,  did  I  not 
say  to  you,  *  Will  you  give  me  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat, 
because  I  am  hungry  ?'  " 

Answer.  **  I  told  you  that  I  supposed  you  would  have 
your  breakfast  as  soon  as  it  was  ready." 

Prisoner.  **  And  did  you  not  go  in-doors  and  ask  mis- 
tress if  the  breakfast  was  ready  ?" 

Answer.  "  I  rather  think  I  might  have  done  so—but  I 
am  not  certain." 

Prisoner.  **  And  did  not  you  say,  *  You  will  have  your 
breakfast  direcdy  ?'  " 

Answer.  **  The  answer  that  I  made  to  you  then  was, 
that  you  should  have  it  as  soon  as  it  was  ready." 

The  prisoner  has  no  more  questions  to  ask. 
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DEFENCE. 


**  It 's  of  no  use  to  say  anything,  because  master  has 
sworn  to  it;  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  no  use/' 

Found  guilty  of  insolence  to  his  master,  and  threatening 
to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Sentenced  to  receive  five -and -twenty  lashes:  to  be 
returned  to  his  master. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

Complaint  op  a  Convict  against  his  Fellow-servant. 

4 

We  were  now  startled  by  a  terrible  hullabaloo,  and  it  was 
easy  to  tell  by  the  vehement  oratory  of  one  of  the  parties, 
that  an  Irishman  had  a  hand  in  it.  As  the  court  was 
sitting,  the  parties  came  before  the  magistrate  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  and  the  aggrieved  individual  at 
once  commenced  his  complaint  without  ceremony. 

"  P  lease  your  worship,  that  man  there  wants  to  murder 
me,  and  he  swears  he  will  do  it ;  and  it 's  a  mercy  Fm 
alive  to  say  so.*' 

"  Sarve  him  right,"  said  the  accused ;  "  the  malefac- 
toring  villain  1' 

«  Sarve  me  right  I- 

"  Hold  your  tongues,  both  of  you,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"  Now,  which  is  the  complainant  ?*' 

"  I  *m  the  complainant,  please  your  worship,  'cause  my 
head 's  smashed." 

"  You !  No,  I  'm  the  plainant  j  I've  as  much  right  to 
complain  as  you." 

"  Can't  you  agree  to  make  it  up  ?"  said  the  magistrate ; 
"  you  both  seem  to  be  very  foolish." 

"  Agree  !"  said  the  disputants,  both  at  once  j  "  no,  it 's 
impossible  to  agree,  and  we  wouldn't  if  we  could." 

**  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  go  into  the  matter.  Now,  let  us  hear  the  smashed 
head  first." 
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"  District  of  Murray. 
« Information  and  Complaint  of  Charles  Kirk,  a  servant  of  the 
Crown,  holding  a  ticket  of  leave,  against  Arthur  O'Neale, 
assigned  servant  of  Mr.  Kale,  for  Assault  and  Battery,  on 
Saturday  last,  at  dinner-time. 

''prisoner's   plea:   not   GUILTT. 

"  Charles  Kirk)  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 
"On  Saturday  last,  the  prisoner,  Arthur  O'Neale, 
caught  me  ]t)y  the  collar,  and  put  me  in  the  fire^  and 
bruised  my  head  and  arm.  My  cap  was  burnt.  Shaugh- 
^essy  picked  me  up.  The  stone-mason  told  me  that 
O'Neale  said  that  he  would  put  me  on  the  fire  again,  and 
jump  on  me.  This  happened  about  dinner-time  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  at  Mr.  Kale's  new  men's  hut.  At  the  same 
time  O'Neale  threatened  to  put  me  in  the  creek. 
**  William  Pry  or,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 
"  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Crown.  I  am  assigned  to 
Mr.  Kale.  I  know  Charles  Kirk  and  Arthur  O'Neale.  I 
was  at  Mr.  Kale's  on  Saturday  last  ail  day.  I  was  cook. 
I  dined  with  the  men  at  Mr.  Kale's.  Arthur  O'Neale  was 
there,  and  Michael  Shaughnessy,  and  our  mason.  Charles 
Kirk  came  directly  after  dinner  was  over.  Charles  Kirk 
came  into  the  hut.  He  cooked  his  victuals,  and  he  ate 
them.  Afterwards  he  went  out  to  the  mason,  who  was  at 
work  on  master's  building.  Charles  Kirk  returned  to  the  hut, 
and  he  mentioned  to  Arthur  0*Neale  what  master  had  been 
telling  him.  It  was  something  about  some  leather.  After 
Charles  Kirk  had  spoken  to  Arthur  O'Neale,  then  Arthur 
O'Neale  said  he  would  chuck  him  on  the  back  of  the 
fire  and  burn  him  alive.  Charles  Kirk  made  answer  and 
said  he  might  do  whatever  he  thought  proper.  By  that 
Arthur  O'Neale  flew  in  a  great  passion,  and  flung  Charles 
Kirk  just  by  the  fire,  on  the  fire-hearth.  By  that  his 
head  went  close  up  to  the  wall,  and  his  cap  and  his  hand- 
kerchief went  in  the  fire.  By  that,  Charles  Kirk  said  he 
would  have  him  before  a  magistrate.    Arthur  O'Neale 
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says,  *  You  damned,  bricky  rascal,  I  will  take  and  chuck 
you  in  the  creek,  and  you  may  take  me  before  any  magis- 
trate you  think  proper,  for  damn  and all  the  magis- 
trates on  the  River  Clyde,  for  I  don't  care  a  d — ^n  for  one 
of  them.*  On  that,  Charles  Kirk  said  he  certainly  would 
take  him  before  a  magistrate.  By  that,  Arthur  0*Neale 
said  he  wished  all  the  men  were  in  the  same  mind  as  he 
was^  he  would  soon  make  it  a  free  country,  the  same  as 
they  would  in  Ireland.  The  damned  King  and  the  Royal 
Family  sending  their  troops  into  Ireland,  else  that  would 
have  been  a  free  country.  Arthur  O'Neale  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  similar  expressions  respecting  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family,  and  I  asked  him  many  times  what 
made  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  our  Royal 
Family  P  He  said  he  had  a  good  reason  for  so  doing.  I 
asked  him  for  what  ?  He  said  because  he  used  to  carry 
OQ,  in  Ireland,  distilling.  I  have  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Guards.  I  came  into  Mr.  Kale's  service  on  the  23rd 
January,  this  year,  on  the  day  when  I  landed.  I  have 
often  had  quarrels  with  the  prisoner.  The  last  quarrel  I 
had  with  him  was  about  a  fortnight  ago.  The  quarrel  was 
about  some  victuals  being  cooked.  I  never  heard  the 
brickmaker,  Charles  Kirk,  quarrel  with  Arthur  O'Neale, 
nor  with  any  other  of  Mr.  Kale's  men," 
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"  Pryor  is  swearing  my  life  away.  I  never  said  any- 
thing against  the  Royal  Family.  Charles  Kirk  said  I 
stole  Mr.  Kale's  leather.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  him  any 
harm.    I  did  not  do  him  any  harm.    I  am  a  passionate 


man." 


'*  Michael  Shaughnessey,  being  first  duly  sworn,  saith : — 

"  I  am  an  assigned  servant  of  Mr.  Kale.    I  entered  his 

service  in  July  last.     I  was  at  Mr.  Kale's  on  Saturday  last. 

I  dined  on  that  day  with  the  rest  of  the  men.    There  wete 

at  dinner  Arthur  O'Neale,  Pryor,  and  the  mason.    I  saw 
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the  riot  between  Charles  Kirk  and  O'Neale.  The  dispute 
arose  between  them  about  some  leather  and  shoes.  Kirk 
said  he  saw  O'Neale  take  three  parts  of  a  skin  of  leather, 
and  O'Neale  said  that  Kirk  took  one  shoe,  or  a  pair,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  from  Mr.  Kale's  hut,  from  Thomas  Ross : 
then  Arthur  O'Neale  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  chuck 
him  in  the  creek,  or  throw  him  behind  the  fire.  On  that, 
he  just  took  hold  of  Kirk,  and  put  him  down  by  the  fire- 
place. I  heard  Kirk  say  that  he  would  take  O'Neale 
before  a  magistrate.  I  did  not  hear  O'Neale  damn  the 
magistrates.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  use  of  any  expres- 
sions against  the  King  or  Royal  Family." 

"  Charles  Kirk  re-examined — I  heard  O'Neal  damn  the 
magistrates  on  the  river  Clyde,  and  say  that  he  did  not 
care  a  damn  for  one  of  them.    I  did  not  hear  him  say  any- 
thing against  the  Royal  Family,  nor  that  he  wished  the 
men  were  in  the  same  mind  as  he  was,  and  he  would  soon 
make  it  a  free  country. 
"  Mr.  Kale  being  first  duly  sworn^i  saith : — 
"  My  servant,  Arthur  O'Neale,  is  very  pasisionate :  he 
does  not  drink :   I  have  not  seen  him  intoxicated  since  he 
has  been  with  me :  he  has  been  always  a  very  good  ser- 
vant to  me  :  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  he  has 
been  ordered:  O'Neale  and  Pryor  have  very  frequently 
quarrelled :  I  think  William  Pryor  bears  malice  towards 
O'Neale :  my  reason  for  that  opinion  is  from  their  gene- 
rally quarrelling :  I  have  found  out  William  Pryor  in  many 
falsehoods :  I  place  no  reliance  on  his  word  :  his  general 
conduct  since  he  has  been  with  me  has  impressed  me  with 
the  opinion  that  his  word  is  not  to  be  taken  :  Charles  Kirk 
is  a  quiet,  peaceable  man :  I  have  not  known  him  to  quar- 
rel with  O'Neale  before,  nor  with  any  of  my  men. 

"  MATTER    SETTLED   BY  RECONCILIATION. 

"  Prisoner  made  amends,  accepted  by  Charles  Kirk. 

"A.B.,J.  P." 
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The  complainant  and  defendant  thereupon  left  the 
house  very  lovingly  together,  each  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  the  former  having  proffered 
his  short  wooden  pipe  to  his  companion,  they  immediately 
hecame  mortal  friends,  and  swore  that  the  magistrate  was 
a  very  good  fellow. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  your  mode  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Marsh.  **  Your 
magistrates  seem  to  act  very  independently." 

"Their  proceedings  are  not  very  formal,  sometimes," 
said  I,  "  but  they  are  usually  very  effectual." 

"  It  grates  unpleasantly  on  my  ear,"  said  the  new-comer, 
"  to  hear  a  man  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  But  I  suppose 
in  this  convict  colony  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  but  I  should 
think  that  sort  of  punishment  of  very  doubtful  efficacy ; 
I  should  think  it  likely  to  make  a  good  man  bad,  and  a 
bad  man  worse." 

"  A  truce  to  philosophy,"  said  I  j  "  let  us  go  to  dinner." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Tlie  Flogging  Sj'Stem^Necessitj'  of  coercion  and  decision  in  :. 
Convict  Colonj — Horrors  of  Transportation  to  Macquarie  Har- 
bour, the  Penal  Settlement  of  the  Colony — ^Thornlej  returns 
bomo'^A  Letter  from  the  Governor. 

"  You  have  had  a  fatiguing  day/*  said  Mr.  Marsh,  to  the 
magistrate,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  *'  Do  these  com 
plaints  often  occur  P" 

"  I  have  never  had  such  a  busy,  day  before.  I-  go  about 
a  good  deal,  and  I  generally  settle  ordinary  complaints  and 
disputes  between  the  masters  and  their  servants  by  some 
sort  of  reconciliation  on  the  spot,  at  their  own  houses. 
The  most  painful  part  of  one*s  duty  is  the  sentencing  a 
man  to  be  flogged.  In  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment which  could  be  administered  so  promptly  and  eflTec- 
tually,  and  it  certainly  does  form  a  very  powerful  check 
to  insubordination.  But  my  objection  to  it  is  on  principle; 
a  man  that  has  been  flogged  loses  his  self-esteem ;  the 
dignity  of  his  manhood  is  destroyed;  the  effect  of  the 
lash  is  not  confined  to  the  marks  on  his  back ;  it  enters 
into  his  soul,  and  many  never  recover  from  the  fallen  state 
into  which  that  indignity  plunges  them." 

"  But  what  else  can  you  do  P"  observed  the  surgeon ; 
"  here  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  convicts. 
It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  keep  them  down ; 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  prompt  sort  of  punish- 
ment that  inspires  fear.    It  may  be  urged  also,  in  defence 
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of  the  system — ^not  that  I  am  in  favour  of  flogging — I  am 
only  adducing  these  arguments  in  the  way  of  discussion — 
that  flogging  has  this  advantage  over  imprisonment;  it 
does  not  deprive  the  community  of  the  labour  of  the 
offenders  as  imprisonment  would  do.  A  man  is  flogged, 
and  there  *s  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"If  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  the  matter  with  the  end 
of  flogging,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  part  of  my  objection 
to  the  practice  would  be  removed ;  but  I  fear  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  that  is  not  an  end  of  the  matter;  and 
that  many  a  good  man  is  made  incorrigibly  bad  by  the 
degradation  of  its  infliction. 

"  I  remember  about  two  years  ago,  when,  from  some 
cause  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  prisoners  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  by 
some  decided  measures.  I  consulted  with  my  brother 
magistrate  &s  to  the  coarse  which  we  should  pursue,  and 
we  agreed  that  we  would  deal  with  the  flrst  case  of  a  bad 
character  that  should  be  brought  before  us  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  a  repetition ;  for  in  these  cases  prompt  severity  is 
real  mercy. 

"  I  should  tell  Mr.  Marsh  that  a  single  magistrate  has 
not  the  power  to  sentence  a  man  to  more  than  fifty  lashes 
at  one  time,  the  usual  sentence  being  five-and-twenty,  the 
intermediate  number  being  never  given,  from  a  sort  of 
disdain,  I  suppose,  in  this  flourishing  colony,  of  fractional 
parts.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  and  my  brother 
magistrate  should  sit  together  to  carry  our  determination 
into  eflect ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  to  summon 
my  colleague  to  join  me. 

**  A»  senior  magistrate,  I  was  in  the  chair,  and  con- 
ducted the  proceedings.  A  fine  fellow  was  brought  before 
us  for  insolence  and  insubordination,  and  we  took  care  to 
have  as  numerous  an  audience  as  possible,  in  order  the 
better  to  spread  abroad  the  result  of  the  case.  The  proof 
of  the  offence  was  clear  and  beyond  question,  so  that  the 
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man  could  say  nothing  for  himself,  and  would  not  beg  for 
mercy. 

''  I  turned  the  case  over  and  over,  but  I  could  not  find 
any  fit  opening  to  let  the  man  escape  with  a  comparatively 
trifling  punishment,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  with 
it.  I  made  the  sort  of  speech  that  you  may  suppose,  about 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  discipline  and  subordination 
among  the  prisoners,  and  about  my  regret  to  have  to  sen- 
tence any  man  to  so  degrading  a  punishment  as  flogging ; 
and  that  was  true  enough,  as  everybody  knew,  for  I  made 
no  secret  of  my  aversion  to  the  system. 

"  I  saw  that  my  words  worked  on  the  man,  and  pro- 
duced  an  effect  on  the  people  about ;  but  when  I  came  to 
the  judgment,  and  in  the  name  of  my  colleague  and  my- 
self, sentenced  him  to  receive  '  One  Qundred  Lashes,'  the 
poor  fellow  looked  up  as  if  he  could  not  believe  in  the 
reality  of  it.  I  was  terribly  troubled,  and  in  a  way  which 
must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one,  and  my  manner 
and  my  visible  concern,  cast  a  sadness  over  the  people 
assembled  that  was  very  striking.  However,  I  did  not 
flinch  from  my  duty,  and  when  I  repeated  in  a  very  posi- 
tive manner  that  we  would  on  no  account  relax  our 
decision,  and  that  we  were  determined  to  treat  every 
such  case  that  might  be  brought  before  us  with  the  same 
severity,  I  plainly  perceived  that  we  had  produced  the 
desired  effect." 

"And  what  became  of  the  man  afterwards?"  asked 
Mr.  Marsh ;  "  did  the  punishment  turn  to  good  or  ill  with 
him  ?" 

*'  I  will  tell  you.  My  vexation  and  trouble  at  having 
to  pronounce  such  a  sentence  on  a  man  whose  appearance 
I  liked,  so  affected  me  that  in  my  confusion  I  made  a 
mistake  in  the  warrant.  We  had  no  place  here,  nor  have 
we  now,  where  the  punishment  could  be  carried  iato 
effect ;  so  I  had  to  send  him  to  Jericho " 

"  Send  him  to  Jericho ;  you  are  not  joking  P"  said  the 
stranger  inquiringly. 
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"Joking!  oh,  no;  the  nearest  place  to  which  I  could 
send  him  to  be  Hogged  was  a  place  called  Jericho,  where 
there  is  a  sort  of  gaol,  and  which  is  a  station  for  a  ser- 
geant's party  of  soldiers.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  from 
tibis  place.  Well,  I  was  telling  you  that  I  made  a  mistake 
in  the  warrant ;  I  forgot  to  put  in  the  number  of  lashes, 
80  that  the  warrant  directed  that  blank  number  of  lashes 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoner.  The  constable  took 
my  warrant,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket-book  without  reading 
it,  and  off  they  marched ;  one  constable  before,  with  a 
loaded  musket,  one  behind  armed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  prisoner  handcuffed  in  the  middle. 

"  I  should  tell  you  that  this  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  sun  is 
hot  enough  to  melt  a  man*s  brains.  In  this  miserable 
plight  the  wretched  culprit  had  to  walk,  under  a  burning 
sun,  sixteen  long  miles,  with  the  reflection,  by  way  of 
comfort  on  the  road,  that  he  was  going  to  be  flogged 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  When  they  reached  Jericho 
it  was  too  late  to  flog  him,  so  that  he  had  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  gaol. 

"  You  may  imagine  that  he  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  the  most  hor- 
rible night  that  he  had  passed  in  his  life,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was.  Well,  the  morning  came  at  last,  too 
quick,  perhaps,  for  him ;  and  with  it  came  the  dreadful 
preparation  for  the  flogging. 

**  When  the  poor  man  was  tied  up  for  punishment,  the 
constables  told  me  that  he  looked  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  well  he  might,  for  a  hundred  lashes  is  indeed  a 
terrible  punishment.  The  military  were  drawn  up ;  the 
authorities  assembled;  the  executioner  disentangled  the 
ends  of  his  cat-o'-nine  tails,  and  there  was  an  awful  silence. 
The  warrant  was  then  read ;  and  lo !  there  was  no  num- 
ber specified  1  The  constable  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  prisoner  was  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes,  for  he  was 
present  when  the  magistrates  pronounced  the  sentence. 
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But  a  verbal  communication  in  such  a  matter  was^'Hot 
sufficient ;  the  warrant  was  clearly  invalid  from  want  of 
specification;  and  the  constables  were  directed  to  take 
the  man  back  to  the  Clyde  to  have  the  omission  rectified. 

'*  Accordingly  they  set  out  back  again ;  thje  pi^isoner  still 
having  on  his  mind  the  flogging  that  was  to  take  plaoe  at 
last ;  and  well  has  it  been  said  that  the  anticipation  is 
greater  than  the  pleasure,  and  the  expectation  greater 
that  the  suffering,  for  the  unhappy  wretch  assured  his 
associates  that  he  suffered  a  hundred  floggings  in  the  fear 
of  what  was  to  come. 

''  I  was  sitting  in  this  room  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
saw  the  melancholy  trio  trudging  along  up  that  road. 
They  looked  so  woful  that  you  would  have  supposed  they 
had  all  been  flogged  since  they  had  been  away,  but  the 
constable  presently  explained  how  I  had  made  a  mistake 
in  the  warrant.  I  never  felt  so  relieved  in  my  life !  I 
called  them  all  in,  and  the  man  was  placed  before  me.  I 
desired  the  constables  to  leave  him  alone  with  me,  and  1 
had  a  serious  conversation  with  him. 

**  The  result  was,  that,  considering  the  man  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  punishment  from  what  he  had  already 
undergone,  and  judging  that  the  effect  was  produced,  I 
told  him  that  if  he  would  give  me  his  positive  assurance 
that  he  would  appreciate  properly  the  favour  of  letting 
him  off,  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
pardoning  the  offence.  The  man  spoke  well,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  sincerely,  and  so  I  tore  the  warrant, 
and  told  him  to  go  home  and  make  peace  with  his 
master. 

"  That  man,  gentlemen — you  must  remember  him  well, 
Thomley — turned  out  the  pattern  man  of  the  district; 
and  the  good  effect  of  the  indulgence  was  not  less  than 
the  good  effect  of  the  sentence,  for  it  convinced  the 
prisoners  that  while  there  was  a  determination  to  enforce 
discipline  by  a  stern  severity,  there  was  the  disposition 
to  be   indulgent  and  merciful   whenever  the  occasion 
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allowed ;  and  the  prisoners  understand  and  like  this  mode 
of  treatment;  above  all,  they  are  most  swayed  by  an  ap- 
peal to  their  feelings;  they  like  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings,  and  that  you  should  seem  to  forget  that  they  are 
in  the  degraded  condition  of  convicted  felons.  I  have  in- 
variably adopted  that  course  in  all  my  dealings  with 
them,  and  I  have  seldom  been  deceived  in  trusting  to  the 
better  parts  of  their  nature.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
perversity  must  be  very  obstinate  indeed  that  can  resist  a 
steady  system  of  uniform  and  judicious  kindness.'' 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  story,"  said  Mr.  Marsh ;  **  I  think 
I  should  have  acted  precisely  as  you  did.  But  when  you 
say  that  you  have  no  other  punishment  you  seem  to  for- 
get that  you  have  a  place  called  Macquarie  Harbour,  to 
which  I  understand  you  send  your  refractory  or  incorri- 
gible convicts.    What  sort  of  a  place  is  that  P'' 

"  It  *s  a  horrible  place,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  a  sort  of 
lower  hell;  it  is  really  worse  than  death,  and  more  than 
one  instance  has  occurred  of  a  Macquarie  prisoner  having 
actually  committed  murder,  in  order  to  be  sent  back  to 
this  place  to  be  hanged.  If  the  people  in  England  only 
knew  what  sort  of  a  place  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  sent 
to  after  their  arrival  here,  you  would  never  hear  of  a 
man  committing  an  offence  in  order  to  be  transported  to 
the  thieves*  paradise  of  New  South  Wales.  The  convicts 
soon  die  there.  But  I  think  it  would  be  mercy  to  hang 
them  at  once.** 

"  I  think  I  have  by  me,**  said  the  magistrate,  "  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  was  transported  to  that  *  lower  hell/  as 
the  surgeon  calls  it,  and  if  I  can  readily  lay  my  hand  on 
it  you  shall  have  a  description  of  the  place  from  the  best 
authority.— Here  it  is.  I  should  tell  you  that  this  man 
had  been  a  sort  of  jockey,  and  afterwards  pickpocket  and 
common  thief  at  the  race-courses  in  England.  He  was  a 
bad  fellow,  and  was  ungrateful  to  a  good  master.  This  is 
his  letter :— 
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"  Macquarie  Harber,  Van  Deiman*8  Land, 
August  28tb,  1822. 

"  Hond.  Sir, — Trusting,  sir,  your  goodness  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I  am  taking  as  induced  me  to  intrude  myself 
to  your  notice,  and  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
impossible  for  my  pen  to  describe  my  misirable  situation, 
and  the  hardships  I  have  undergone,  since  I  have  been 
confined  at  this  place,  and  believe  me,  sir,  no  poor  wretch 
can  possibly  feel  more  contrition  than  I  now  do  for 
having  given  you  occasion  to  inflict  my  preasant  punish- 
ment on  me,  but  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  was  it  possi- 
ble for  you  to  know  the  extent  of  my  sufferings,  your 
feeling  heart  would  have  compassion  on  the  poor  wretch 
who  has  now  dared  to  address  you;  but  I  am  fearful! 
that  on  reading  this  letter,  and  finding  from  whome  it 
comes,  you  will  through  it  on  one  side  with  that  disgust  I 
so  richly  merrit  for  having  wrongd  one  of  the  best  of 
masters :  but  should  the  humble  efforts  of  my  pen  induce 
you  to  take  my  preasant  wretched  condition  into  your 
considiration,  and  intercede  on  my  behalf  to  get  me  re- 
moved from  this  misirable  place,  the  remainder  of  my  life 
shall  be  devoted  to  your  service,  and  you  will  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  a  poor  outcast  from  distraction.  Trusting  you 
may  be  induced  to  interceede  on  my  behalf,  I  beg  leave  to 
remain,  hond.  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 


it >> 


"  I  think  it  would  do  good  if  such  a  letter  as  this  could 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  in  England,"  said  Mr. 
Marsh;  "it would  serve  to  undeceive  some  people  as  to 
the  real  state  of  the  convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land." 

"  The  people  in  England,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  don't 
understand  the  working  of  the  convict  system,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  it  by  books ;  and  no  one  can  explain  it 
unless  he  has  practical  experience  to  prompt  him.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  convicts  in  this  country  are  much  better 
and  much  worse  off  than  is  supposed  at  home ;  much  bet- 
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tcr  off  when  they  behave  well,  and  much  worse  when  they 
behave  ill." 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  host,  and  returned  to  my 
house ;  Mr.  Marsh  intending  the  next  morning  to  proceed 
to  his  land,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  with  us  till 
his  log-house  was  built  to  receive  them. 

We  were  roused  up  early  next  morning  by  a  party  of 
the  colonial  survey or*s  men,  who  came  to  measure  some 
land  in  our  district ;  and  we  were  exceedingly  surprised 
to  receive  a  letter  of  formidable  dimensions,  and  bearing 
a  prodigious  seal,  addressed  to  **  Mr.  Sanmel  Crab,  River 
Clyde."  As  soon  as  that  worthy  individual  had  emerged 
from  his  dormitory,  I  placed  the  letter  in  his  hands,  and 
being  anxious  to  know  what  had  given  rise  to  a  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  the  Colonial  Government,  I 
urged  him  to  break  the  seal.  In  the  mean  time  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  this  unusual  missive  had  caused  all  the 
inmates  to  hasten  from  their  rooms,  and  presently  the 
whole  family  was  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  letter. 


AA 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Surveying  a  grant  of  Land — Crab  becomes  a  Landed  Proprietor 
against  the  grain — He  discourses  authoritatively  on  practical 
Emigration — ^The  Bushranger's  Daughters 

I  HAVE  often  regretted  there  was  no  artist  present  to  take 
a  sketch  of  the  party  assembled  on  this  interesting  occa'> 
sion.  It  was  still  early  morning ;  the  shutters  had  been 
hastily  and  partially  thrown  open,  and  the  grey  light 
streaked  through  the  windows,  while  the  flames  of  the 
dry  wood,  which  burnt  and  crackled  on  the  capacious 
hearth,  diversified  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  rude 
apartment.  The  women  suspended  their  usual  avocations, 
and  grouped  themselves  round  Crab  with  unrestrained 
curiosity.  That  interesting  personage  stood  in  the  midst ; 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  colonial  hat,  ingeniously  fabricated 
from  the  skin  of  a  kangaroo,  with  the  hairy  side  out- 
wards ;  and  in  the  other  he  upheld  the  mysterious  letter  ; 
peering  into  it  with  curious  eye,  and  with  an  odd  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  if  he  half  doubted  and  half  mis- 
trusted the  contents  of  the  epistle. 

"  *  Mister  Samuel  Crab  !'  that 's  me,  sure  enough ;  but 
what  on  earth  the  Governor  can  have  to  say  to  me  is  more 
than  I  can  think.  'Mister  Samuel  Crabl' — It  must  be 
me ;  but  what  it  can  be  about  is  a  wonder,  surely  !** 

"Suppose  you  were  to  open  it,"  said  Betsy,  a  little 
pertly  ;  "  perhaps  the  inside  would  tell  you." 

"  Open  it ! — well — do  you  open  it,  Miss,  as  you  're  so 
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curious }  but  don*t  break  the  seal — why,  there  must  be  red- 
ochre  enough  in  that  seal  to  ruddle  a  sheep!  Just  tear 
round  it  gently ;  that 's  the  way ;  well,  now,  what  does 
it  say  r 

**  Good  gracious  I  Mr.  Crab,  here 's  an  order  for  a  grant 
of  land,  for  you  !" 

''A  grant  of  land  for  me!  the  thing's  impossible! 
What  do  I  want  with  land  when  I  *m  going  to  leave  the 
colony,  maybe,  in  another  week,  only  what  to  do  with 
those  sheep  worrits  me — there  's  nothing  but  plagues  in 
this  country — it  can't  be  for  me ;  there 's  some  mistake  1" 

"  No  mistake  at  all,"  said  I ;  **  here  *s  the  order  plain 
enough.  Four  hundred  acres  of  land !  Well,  my  friend, 
you  have  got  your  wish  at  last,  and  now  you  have  land  of 
your  own.    What  will  you  do  with  it  ?'* 

"  Land  of  my  own !— do  with  it  P — why,  what  should  I 
do  with  it  P  What  *s  the  use  of  land  to  me  when  I  'm 
going  to  leave  the  colony  directly  P  And  where  could  I 
find  four  hundred  acres  of  land  worth  looking  at  P  There's 
scarcely  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  colony  :  that 's  a  fact 
—unless  it 's  so  covered  with  trees  that  you  can't  squeedge 
your  way  through  'em.*' 

As  my  excellent  friend  thus  expressed  himself,  I  fancied 
I  observed  in  his  manner  a  confusion  and  embarrassment* 
coupled  with  a  secret  inclination  to  possess  himself  of  the 
land,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  indicated  some  fore- 
knowledge of  this  grant,  which  he  was  pleased  to  regard 
as  totally  unsuspected. 

"  You  were  down  in  Camp,"  said  I,  "  about  two  months 
ago,  Crab,  were  you  not  P" 

"  To  be  sure  I  was." 

**  And  did  you  not  see  somebody  in  particular  there  P" 

"I  saw  nobody  but  a  pack  of  knavish  store-keepers, 
who  would  cheat  a  man  of  the  eyes  out  of  his  head,  if  he'd 
let  'em.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  those  chaps  on  the  jetty, 
where  I  went  to  see  if  there  were  any  ships  sailing  for 
England — he's  one  that  I  deal  with  for  the  slops  and 
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things  that  I  want  for  my  stock-keepers,  which  he  cheats 
me  in,  of  course — and  he  said  that  if  I  applied  to  the 
Goyemor,  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  might  get  a  small  grant 
of  land,  as  I  had  a  couple  of  thousand  sheep,  and  the 
Government,  he  said,  liked  to  encourage  industrious  farm- 
ing men,  that  are  really  farmers,  and  not  cockney  creters 
that  don't  know  at  which  end  of  a  sheep  to  begin  a-shear- 
ing  at." 

"  And  so  you  asked  the  Governor  P" 

"  Not  I !  But  the  store-keeper  chap  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  asking  a  grant  of  land,  and  I  signed  it,  for 
a  joke-like,  for  I  never  expected  anything  would  come  of 
it ;  and  a  pretty  passion  the  Governor  will  be  in,  I  dare 
say,  when  he  comes  to  know  that  I  asked  for  a  grant  of 
land,  and  all  the  while  was  a-looking  out  for  a  ship  to 
leave  the  colony !" 

"  But  you  have  been  going  to  leave  the  colony  every  day 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  you  have  not  gone  yet. 
Perhaps  you  may  stay  seven  years  more,  and  then  the  land 
will  be  of  use  to  you.    Besides,  at  your  years " 

"  At  my  years !  Well,  to  be  sure  ! — and  what's  my 
years  P  Pm  only  sixty-eight ;  and  I  haven't  had  a  day's 
illness  once  the  whole  seven  year,  except  the  time  of  the 
christening  that  you  all  drunk  so  much  rum  punch,  when 
the  climate  had  such  an  effect  on  me,  and  gave  me  a 
dizziness  in  the  head — it 's  so  changeable !" 

"  Exactly,"  said  I ;  "  the  changeableness  of  the  climate 
has  certainly  a  peculiar  effect  on  some  people,  and  on 
occasions  of  christening  it  is  apt  to  produce  dizziness  and 
other  disorders;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  about  your 
land.  I  know  of  a  prime  little  bit,  with  a  capital  run  for 
a  small  ilock,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles  from 
here." 

"Ah!  Cherry-Tree  Bottom.  That's  a  niceish  bit;  I 
remember  the  letter  said  something  about  Cherry-Tree 
Bottom ;  the  deuce  of  a  bit  of  a  cherry  will  you  find  there 
though ;  but  there 's  no  water  carriage." 
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**  Water-carriage  I  You  don't  want  water-carriage  for 
sheep  I  they  can  carry  themselves  with  their  tails  behind 
them,  can't  they  P" 

"Well— I  can't  say  but  that  lot  of  land  at  Cherry-Tree 
Bottom  is  a  fairish  piece  for  this  country.  But  it's  only 
wasting  it  to  give  it  to  me,  as  I  shan't  be  in  the  country 
long  enough  to  make  use  of  it." 

"But  you  won't  do  any  harm  to  it,  I  suppose;  you 
can't  take  it  away  with  you  when  you  go." 

"  No,  sure-ly  not ;  that  *s  very  tnie*  Well — it  is  ^ 
niceish  bit*  Do  you  know  I  *ve  a  notion  you  might  grow 
hops  in  that  bottom.  I  put  the  spade  in  it  one  day,  and, 
my  eyes  f  if  it  isn't  all  loam  as  far  as  you  can  dig,  as  black 
as  your  hat,  for  I  don't  know  how  deep !" 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have  an  inkling  for  it ;  so  we 
had  better  have  it  measured  at  once,  as  the  surveyors  are 
in  the  district." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  like.  Measure  away ;  but  if  you 
think  I  'd  stay  in  this  country  for  all  the  land  that 's  in  it, 
you  are  much  mistaken ;  that 's  all  I  can  say  about  it." 

"  Why,  you  can  sell  it  if  you  don't  like  it,"  said  I,  **  and 
I  '11  buy  it  of  you." 

"  Will  you,  though  ?"  said  Crab.  "  Well,  that 's  very 
friendly  of  you,  I  must  say ;  but  it 's  worth  nothing." 

"  It's  worth  a  dollar  an  acre,  at  any  rate ;  but  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  I  '11  engage  to  buy  it  of  you.  I  think  it's 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  down,  as  it  is." 

"  But  what 's  the  use  of  that  P  I  can't  sell  it  till  I  've 
had  it  three  years,  and  used  it  as  a  farm.  I  declare," 
he  continued,  looking  through  the  window,  "  there 's  that 
young  fellow  coming  that  killed  my  bull,  and  he  wants 
it,  I  know  {  but  he  shan't  have  it,  I  '11  be  hang'd  if  he 
shall.  I  'm  first,  and  I  've  the  first  right  to  it,  and  I  '11 
have  it,  or  I  '11  know  the  reason  why." 

And  so  it  was  settled ;  the  pleasure  of  preventing  young 
Beresford  from  having  this  particular  bit  of  land  having 
more  weight  with  Crab  than  all  the  arguments  we  could. 
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make  use  of  $  so  strong  was  his  anger  against  the  siayer 
of  hia  pet  bulL  I  shall  have  to  show,  however,  here* 
after,  how  Crab  was  disappointed  in  this  vindictive  de- 
termination. 

•The  assistant-surveyor  was  polite,  and  his  men  wero 
ready,  so  after  breakfast  we  set  off  to  Cherry -Tree 
Bottom,  taking  two  of  my  men  with  axes  to  mark  the 
trees. 

"  Now,"  said  Crab,  when  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  **  I  'U 
have  this  bit  just  here,  do  you  see  j  beginning  at  this 
gum-tree,  and  going  over  the  point  of  that  little  rise  just 
across  the  rivulet  yonder." 

'*  1 11  soon  see,"  said  the  surveypr,  **  how  the  lines  run, 
atid  you  can  begiti  where  you  like.** 

<'How  the  lines  run!"  said  Crab:  ^what's  that  to 
me  P  The  lines  may  run  which  way  they  hke ;  but  I 
want  this  bit  of  land,  and  this  is  the  bit  I  'U  have 
measured.** 

,  "Your  side  -  lines,''  replied  the  surveyor,  "must  be 
drawn  according  to  ihe  colonial  regulations,  parallel  with 
the  rest,  or  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  confusion  of 
blocks  and  angles.  Now  for  it ;  that  is  the  direction  of 
your  side-line ;  where  shall  I  begin  P" 

"You  shall  never  begin  for  me,"  said  Crab^  very 
angrily,  "  if  I  can't  have  the  bottom*  It 's  all  scrubs  ex- 
cept just  here." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  I,  "  if  we  can't  manage  it  Suppose 
you  begin  at  this  mimosa-tree  to  the  left ;  then  your  base- 
line will  extend  to  that  little  green  hill,  and  so  you  would 
take  in  all  the  best  part  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  whole  of 
the  bottom." 

"  Well,  measure  away,"  said  Crab;  ''it  doesn't  matter; 
I  shan't  be  here  long  to  be  worried  with  your  side4ine» 
and  your  angles,  as  you  call  'em — though  there's  not 
much  angling  to  be  had  in  that  puddle,  I  'm  thinking-— 
measure  away,  and  let's  have  done  with  it,  and  not  lose 
BOoh  a  dajr  as  this  for  ploughing."  . 
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The  surveyor  adjusted  his  instrument  aecordingly,  and, 
his  two  men  going  before  with  their  chain,  we  followed 
after,  marking  the  trees  as  we  went  along  by  slicing  off 
a  piece  of  the  bark,  front  and  back,  on  each  side  of  the 
trees  that  formed  the  boundary-line.  The  survey  was  soon 
concluded,  and  then  Mr,  Crab,  regarding  his  landed  posr 
sessions  with  a  condescending  eye, — 

**  I  say,  Mister,"  said  he  to  the  surveyor,  "  don't  ypu 
tell  the  Governor  that  I  -m  going  home  again,  by  the  very 
next  ship  maybe ;  let  that  co9ie  of  itself;  no  need  to  anges 
people  before  the  time  $  and  governors^  of  all  others,  don't 
lik&to  be  made  fools  of." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  good-natured  surveyor  5  "  1 11 
keep  your  secret,  you  may  depend.  I  dare  say  I  shall  find 
you  on  your  farm  seven  years  hence." 

**  If  you  do,"  said  Crab,  **  you  shall  eat  me." 

^'EatTouT  said  the  surveyor,  making  an  impromptu 
survey  of  Crab's  extraordinary  person  and  habiliments; 
*'  my  dear  sir,  make  yourself  perfectly  easy ;  I  am  qu*te 
satisfied  with  the  survey  vdthout  wishing  to  appro- 
priate you  in  so  exclusive  a  manner  tx>.  myself;  and  now 
I  must  hid  you  good-day,  and  go  to  work  in  another 
direction." 

With  that  he  quitted  us,  and  we  returned  homewards. 

Crab  said  but  little  by  the  way  for  some  time,  but 
seemed  to  be  ruminating  on  his  new  condition  as  a  landed 
proprietor.  At  last  he  drew  up,  turning  himself  in  the 
direction  of  his  newly-acquired  estate,  and  pointing  to- 
wards it  with  hia  hand, — 

'*  Four  hundred  acres,**  said  he,  '^  would  be  thought  a 
tidy  farm  in  England ;  but  how  different  things  are  here. 
In  this  country  it*s  a  scrap  of  land  hardly  worth  the 
having;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  free  run  at  the  back  and 
about  it»  it  wouldn't  be  worth  occupying.  Strange  that, 
isn't  it  P  If  I  had  been  given  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
of  my  own  in  England!  Lord!  it  would  have  made  a 
squire  of  me !    And  I  heard  Mr.  Marsh  a  talking  of  people 
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in  England  planning  for  emigrants  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I  think  it  was — I've  heard  of  living  tm 
hope,  but  that  must  be  poor  living,  I  take  it — and  to  hdve 
fifty  acres  of  land  arpieee  I  Why,  what  can  a  man  do  with 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  these  outlandish  places  ?  It  isa^t 
like  land  in  our  own  country,  Where  the  land  is  ready* 
made  like  for  farming,  and  where  there  i»re  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  a  market  always  bandy/' 

**  People  in  England,"  said  I,  ''don^t  miderstand  whad 
Settling  in  a  new  country  is.  They  regard  land  in  a  new 
eolony  with  the  same  feelings  as  they  regard  it  at  home  i 
and  seeing  that  four  acres  or  so  of  land  is  a  great  help  to 
a  poor  man,  and  as  much,  indeed,  as  he  can  manage,  they 
think  that  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  must  be  a  magnificent 
donation." 

"  So  they  do,''  said  Crab  ]  **  but  they  know  no  more 
about  it  than  my  halt !  Those  Parliament  folks  make  pre- 
cious long  speeches  about  emigration,  but  they  don't  know 
how  it 's  done.  I  should  like  to  set  one  of  'em  down 
hereabouts  with  his  four  acres  of  land,  and  an  axe,  and  tell 
him  to  chop  away." 

<*  There  are  some  things,"  r^oined  I,  **tbat  can  be 
learned  only  by  experience ;  no  stretch  of  the  imagination- 
can  compass  the  knowledge  of  them ;  it  must  be  got  at  by 
the  actual  experience  of  the  facts.  We— who  have  lived 
for  some  years  in  the  colony — know,  that  it  is  absurd  for. 
a  settler  to  attempt  establishing  himself  as  a  farmer  in  this 
country  without  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  sufiicient  for 
the  feed  of  his  stock  i  but  in  England,  they  can't  compre* 
hend  the  details  of  settling.  They  fancy  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  set  an  emigrant  down  on  a  little  bit  of  land, 
and  then,  on  the  calculation  that  an  acre  of  land  will  pror 
duce  as  much  wheat  as  a  man  can  consume  in  a  year,  they 
think  that  he  has  only  to  work  to  support  himself.  They 
don't  take  into  account  the  difiiculties  of  the  details,  be- 
cause they  have  never  experienced  them,  and  they  cannot 
^^^r  at  least  very  few  of  them  can— abstract  their  miilda . 
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from  the  circumstances  before  theii^  eyes,  and  carry  theiif 
views  to  a  wilderness  like  this." 

**  I  heard  Mr.  Marsh  say,'*  resumed  Crab,  "  that  in  the 
Parliament  House  at  home,  somebody,  whose  name  I  for* 
get,  talked  for  hours  and  hours  about  settling,  and  colo- 
fiiol  lands,  and  such  like,  and  showed  how  happy  a  man 
might  be  with  his  little  flock  about  him  all  a-baaing  so 
pretty !  A  pretty  mess  he  'd  be  in  with  a  little  flock. 
Why,  a  little  flock  won't  pay  to  keep  !*' 

**  No,"  said  I  j  "  and  that  mistake  exemplifies  well  the 
j&rrors  that  people  in  England  fall  into  when  they  talk 
tibout  the  practical  parts  of  emigrating.  They  don't  knoWf 
as  we  do,  that  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  fences, 
there  must  be  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of  the  sheep ;  and 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  the  shep« 
herd  to  tend,  to  pay  his  expenses." 

•*  But  then  they  say  that  the  emigrant  ought  to  fence  in 
his  land,  and  then  he  would  not  want  a  shepherd." 

**  And  then  they  Ought  to  know  that  to  fence  in  his  land 
Woold  cost  him  ten,  twenty  times  more  than  a  shepherd. 
In  this  country  it  takes  on  an  average  about  six  acres  to 
feed  one  sheep." 

•*  Six  acres  will  never  do  it,"  said  Crab.  "  In  the  win- 
ter months  stock  require  a  wide  range  to  keep  any  flesh  at 
all  on  their  bones — say  eight  acres." 

"  Suppose  we  take  six  j  then  for  the  feeding  of  fifty 
sheep  it  would  be  necessary  to  fence  in  three  hundred 


acres." 


"  Pence  in  three  hundred  acres  I  Why,  it  *8  as  much  as 
a  settler  can  do  in  twenty  years." 

"  It  is,"  said  I ;  **  and  yet  I  have  read  very  long  speeches 
of  very  grave  men,  all  grounded  on  such  errors  as  this. 
One  thing  that  amuses  me  very  much  is  what  I  read  of  in 
the  English  newspapers  about  the  importance  of  concen- 
tration." 

•^  Concentration  f    What 's  that  P" 

^Why,  they  mean  that  emigrants  should  be  packed  oa 
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land  as  closely  together  as  possible,  with  fifty  acres  a-pieea, 
or  less ;  and  they  have  a  notion  that  by  some  mysterious 
process  the  concentrating  them  in  that  fashion  will  be  a 
material  help  to  their  success." 

"  And  where  are  their  working  bullocks  to  feed  when 
they  are  concentrated,  as  you  call  it,  that  way  P''  said 
Crab. 

"  Ah !  that 's  what  they  don't  understand." 

**  Why,  for  a  man  to  break  up  new  land,  he  must  have 
at  least  four  working  bullocks,  and  that 's  little  enough, 
for  if  one  of  them  lames,  there  he 's  stopped ;  besides,  he 
has  his  dead  timber  to  drag  away— that  is,  when  he  has 
chopped  down  the  trees ;  and  how  are  his  four  bullocks  to 
get  food  from  such  a  strip  of  land  as  fifty  acres  would  give 
him,  let  alone  his  cows  and  sheep,  if  he  has  any  ?** 

"  All  this,  the  book-people,  who  write  books,  and  plan 
systems  of  colonisation,  know  nothing  about." 

''It's  a  pity  that  they  don*t  come  here,  then,"  saicl 
Crab,  "  and  then  we  should  not  hear  of  such  nonsense. 
In  a  new  country,  where  sheep  must  form  the  main  stock 
of  a  farming  man,  it's  like  the  old  times  that  I  was  read* 
ing  of  in  the  Bible  last  Sunday — there 's  a  good  many 
hints,  by-the-by,  about  sheep  and  farming  in  that  bookr— 
when  one  settler  said  to  another  settler,  said  he,  '  which 
way  will  you  lead  your  sheep  P'  and  the  other  settler  said, 
'  I  'm  going  this  way,'  and  then  t  'other  chap,  he  said 
'  then  I  '11  go  that  way,'  and  so  they  settled  it  without  any 
more  ado.  And  that's  the  way  to  agree  in  a  country 
where  there 's  plenty  of  laiKl  that  nobody  uses  if  you 
don't — that  *s  my  opinion.** 

With  the  expression  of  this  opinion  we  reached  home, 
where  I  found  my  friend,  the  magistrate,  who  communi- 
cated to  me  some  information  about  the  little  girl,  the 
child  of  the  bushranger,  whose  wretched  fate  I  have 
recorded,  which  determined  me  to  lose  no  time  in  going 
to  Hobart  Town  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  take  measures 
ifor  establishing,  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  question. 
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the  identity  of  my  new  charge.  It  will  be  seen  that  my 
interference  was  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  a  deeply- 
laid  plot  to  steal  her  away  from  the  island.  The  curious 
story  of  the  Gypsey's  daughter,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
will  be  considered  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of 
the  memoirs  of  my  busy  life. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Crab*B  contradictions — French  Fashions  penetrate  into  the  Inte- 
rior of  Van  Diemen's  Land — A  Parson  wanted — Smoking  a 
Ship— A  Plot  discorered  —  A  Disguise,  and  a  new  Adven- 
ture. 

It  was  on  a  fine  winter  morning,  in  the  month  of  July, 
that  I  put  the  saddle  on  my  horse  for  a  ride  to  Hobart 
Town  to  inquire  for  the  bushranger's  daughter.  Some 
snow,  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  it  lay  on  the  ground 
about  an  inch  thick,  presenting  an  appearance  of  striking 
contrast  with  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the  native  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  air  was  sharp,  but  bracing  and  pleasant, ^d 
of  that  exhilarating  pureness  and  freshness  which  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  peculiar  to  this  island.  Crab  stood  by 
with  his  hand  on  the  holster:  he  was  thoughtful  that 
morning.  His  new  dignity  as  a  landed  proprietor  sat 
uneasily  upon  him,  and  it  was  plain  that  an  inward 
struggle  was  going  on  between  the  temptation  to  make 
use  of  his  land,  and  the  embarrassment  of  his  habitual 
vituperation  of  the  colony. 

"  I  suppose,''  said  he,  "  1  must  build  some  sort  of  a  hut 
on  the  land,  to  show  that  it*s  mine — ^not  that  it  matters 
M'hether  it's  mine  or  anybody  else's  for  the  short  time  that 
I  shall  stay  here.  But  I  must  get  some  money  to  pay  for 
the  things,  if  there 's  a  dollar  to  be  had  in  the  colony, 
which  I  don't  believe.  Do  you  carry  your  pistols  loaded  P" 
lifting  up  the  cover  of  one  of  the  holsters,  and  exposing 
to  view  the  brass  butt-end  of  one  of  the  large  horse-pistols 
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which  formed  my  usual  companions  in  my  journeys  to 
town. 

"  Best  to  be  prepared,  Crab,"  said  I ;  "  I  carry  them  for 
use,  not  for  show ;  and  what's  the  use  of  an  empty  barrel 
in  a  hurry  ?" 

"  Very  true.  It 's  dreadful  to  think  of  the  horrid  con- 
dition of  this  place,  where  a  man  can't  step  outside  his 
own  door  without  pistols  and  blunderbusses !  But  I  must 
try  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  country,  and  sell  a 
matter  of  a  couple  o*  hundred  sheep  or  so,  that  I  may 
have  money  to  make  things  tidy  a  bit  at  the  bottom 
yonder.  It's  too  late  to  put  in  any  cuttings,  but  I  think 
we  may  make  a  good  garden  there,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  I  may  gather  an  apple  from  my  own  tree,  on  my 
own  land — that  is,  some  body  else  may,  because,  of  course, 
I  shall  not  be  here :  and  we  may  have  some  real  cherries, 
not  those  outlandish  things,  like  a  hawthorn  berry 
squashed,  with  the  stone  growing  outside !  I  'm  deter- 
mined to  see  if  hops  won't  grow  there,  and  grow  they 
shall,  or  I  '11  know  the  reason  why !  And  only  to  think  of 
making  my  own  beer  with  hops  grown  on  my  own  land ! 
It  would  be  a  charity  to  teach  the  folks  here  how  to 
do  it  r 

I  admired  the  contradictory  emotions  which  I  saw  per. 
plexed  my  old  friend,  and  I  took  care  not  to  check  his 
aspirations  after  a  farm  of  hur  own.  I  encouraged  him, 
Uierefore,  to  go  over  to  his  slieep>runs  and  dispose  of  some 
stock  to  meet  his  necesHary .  outlays.  I  shall  have  to 
describe  in  another  place  the  amusing  occurrences  of 
Crab's  journey  to  Launceston,  so  I  shall  say  no  more  of 
them  at  present. 

I  was  gathering  up  the  reins  to  start,  when  I  was 
stopped  by  my  wife,  who  put  into  my  hands  a  list  of 
various  articles  wanted  by  the  family.  As  I  glanced  my 
eye  over  the  items,  I  read — "  bonnet  for  Betsy,"  "  bonnet 
for  Mary,"  "bonnet  for  Lucy."  Three  bonnets!  Stuff 
for  summer  dresses,  gloves,  kid  shoes !    "  Why,  my  dear," 
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said  I,  "  we  shall  be  mined  this  way  5  why  can't  the  girHi 
wear  kangaroo-skin  bonnets,  as  they  used  to  do  when  we 
first  came  here  P    This  is  a  new  state  of  things  entirely." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear.  When  we  first  came  here, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  wild  bush  but  ourselves,  but  now 
we  have  settlers  all  round  us,  and  I  don't  like  the  girls  to 
go  about  such  figures !  Besides,  I  want  a  bonnet  myself, 
and  I  see  by  the  Hohart  Town  Gazette,  that  a  consignment 
has  come  from  Madame  Somebody,  at  Paris ;  so  you  had 
better  buy  all  we  want  while  you  are  in  town." 

*'The  deuce  take  the  newspapers,''  said  I,  "  for  putting 
things  into  people's  heads  that  otherwise  they  wouldn't 
think  about.  The  idea  of  French  fashions  up  the  country 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land!  I  suppose  the  girls  will  be 
wanting  parasols  next,  to  preserve  their  complexions!" 

*'  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  it,  my  dear ;  I  knew 
there  was  something  that  I  had  forgotten,  and  it's  the 
parasols.  You  can  get  four,  and  then  we  shall  have  one 
apiece." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "  I  can't  stand  this.  Parasols 
in  the  bush !    Why,  the  kangaroos  would  laugh  at  us !" 

'*  The  kangaroos  may  laugh  as  much  as  they  please,  my 
dear,  but  I  don't  like  to  see  the  girls  get  so  freckled.  You 
forget  that  Betsy  is  a  young  woman  now,  and  it 's  right 
that  she  should  take  a  proper  pride  in  herself." 

**  I  see,"  said  I,  "  how  it  is.  That  aflfair  of  the  bull  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  Weil — time  moves  on. 
Nothing  else  wanted,  I  hope  ?" 

"  We  want  another  chest  of  tea ;  the  last  one  is  nearly 
out ;  but  this  time  I  wish  you  would  buy  a  little  green  to 
mix  with  the  black;  and  you  see  I  have  put  down  a 
couple  of  bags  of  sugar,  and  a  bag  of  rice." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  *'  and  now  I  'm  off,  or  I  shall  be  late  in 
town." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  young  Beresford,  out  of  breath; 
**  I  have  a  little  commission  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  do 
me  a  favour."  ^ 
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With  pleasure/'  said  I,  "  what  is  it  ?" 
"  I  don't  suppose  it  would  give  you  much  trouble,  or  I 
wouH  not  ask  you.'* 
"  Never  mind  the  trouble.    What  is  it  P    I  '11  do  it  if  I 


can." 


"Why — you  sefe  I  can't  go  to  town  myself  just  at  this 
moment,  and  writing  will  not  do " 

"  But  what  is  it  that  writing  will  not  do  ?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything — exactly;  but  it's 
just  to  make  some  inquiries." 

"  Inquiries  about  what  ?" 

•*  Oh,  it 's  not  about  anybody ;  but  you  see don't  you 

think,  Mr,  Thomley,  it's  a  great  inconvenience  not  to 
have  a  resident  clergyman  at  the  Clyde  P" ' 

*•  What !  are  you  going  to  turn  parson  P" 

"  Me !  nonsense  !  that 's  not  it ;  you  don't  understand 
what  I  mean." 

"  How  can  I,  if  you  don't  tell  me  P  what  is  it  that  has 
kindled  this  sudden  religious  zeal  in  you,  pray  P" 

"  It 's  not  religious  zeal,  as  you  call  it — Upon  my  word, 
it 's  very  provoking  that  you  can't  understand  me. — You 
remember  when  poor  Moss  was  carried  off  by  the  bush- 
rangers ! — In  short.  Miss  Moss. ..." 

"  Oh !"  said  I. 

"Well,  now  you  understand  my  meaning  perfectly." 

"But  you  have  not  told  it." 

"  Haven't  I P  why  I  have  been  telling  you  all  the  time. 
But  we  can't  be  married  without  the  parson;  we  can 
manage  all  the  rest  ourselves.  Now,  just  do  me  the  favour 
to  find  out  what  we  must  do.  We  must  go  to  town,  I  sup- 
pose, because  Miss  Moss  wishes  to  be  married  in  the 
church.  So  if  you  can  contrive  to  see  the  Reverend,  I 
want  you  to  say  that  we  propose  being  in  town  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  this  month — the  twenty -fourth,  mind — 
don't  forget  the  day — and  that 's  all." 

"  And  enough  too,"  said  I.  "  Are  you  aware,  unhappy 
man  (I  just  looked  round  and  saw  that  my  wife  was  out  of 
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fiisaring),  of  the  rash  step  you  are  about  to  take  ?  It  '■ 
only  the  other  day  that  the  parson  had  to  attend  a  very 
respectable  gentleman  on  his  last  appearance  for  killhig 
one  of  his  wives — although  he  had  tried  three  before; 
you  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  one  to  suit ! — and  now  it 
seems  it  is  your  turn  to  require  his  professional  assist- 
ance, though  not  precisely  in  the  same  way.  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so,  I  suppose  I  must  consent  to  be  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  although  why  I  should  help  you  to  many 
I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  for  you  never  did  me  any  hann. 
And  now  I  'm  oflf.'* 

I  rode  leisurely  on  to  town,  stopping  for  about  two 
hours  at  the  Green  Ponds.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen  my 
horse  properly  taken  care  of,  I  set  about  the  principal 
object  of  my  journey,  and  walked  to  the  part  of  the  town 
where  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  bushranger's 
orphan  resided.  I  tapped  at  the  door,  and  was  surprised 
not  to  receive  any  answer.  I  tried  the  latch,  and  found 
that  the  door  opened  easily ;  there  was  no  particular  ap- 
pearance about  the  house,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  but  it 
was  empty ;  and  I  thought  it  odd  that  it  should  be  left 
unsecured. 

As  I  stood  before  the  door  musing  on  what  I  should  do, 
and  expecting  every  moment  that  some  one  would  appear 
to  give  me  information  of  the  inmates,  I  cast  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  Derwent— for  as  the  house  before  which  I  was 
standing  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  on  the  emi« 
nence  to  the  north,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the 
harbour.  I  thought  I  observed  an  unusual  bustle  on  the 
jetty,  and  I  descried  a  corporal's  party  of  soldiers  step- 
ping into  a  boat,  whose  destination  seemed  to  be  a  vessel 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  jetty,  with 
her  sails  unfurled  ready  to  start  outward  bound. 

As  no  one  came,  I  conjectured  that  the  occupants  of  the 
house,  which  stood  at  some  little  distance  apart  from  any 
other  dwelling,  had  gone  out  for  some  purpose,  so  I  closed 
the  door,  and,  prompted  by  that  curiosity  which  is  apt  to- 
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seize  on  us  when  we  have  nothing  particular  to  do,  I 
walked  down  to  the  jetty,  where  I  observed  a  number  of 
persons  congregated,  and  apparently  excited  by  some 
object  of  interest.  The  boat  with  the  soldiers  had  already 
pushed  away  from  the  shore,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the 
ship. 

I  quickly  reached  the  spot,  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  the  miscellaneous  character  usual  on 
such  occasions  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  The  principal 
part  was  composed  of  prisoners,  those  in  Government  emr 
ploy  being  distinguished  by  their  yellow  jackets,  and  the 
others  bearing  that  peculiar  physiognomy  which  charac- 
terises those  in  the  bondage  of  punishment — a  sort  of  cast- 
down  expression  of  countenances,  averting  themselves 
shrinkingly  from  the  eye  of  any  observer  that  is  cast 
inquiringly  upon  them.  The  remarks  which  I  hear^ 
around  me  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  what  was  go« 
ing  on. 

"  Have  they  found  him  ?"  said  one. 

"  No :  found  him  I  don*t  you  see  the  soldiers  are  going 
after  him  now  ?" 

"  They  '11  never  find  him,"  said  another* 

The  constables  rummaged  every  hole  in  the  ship  that  a 
rat  could  get  into,  and  they  could  find  nothing. 

"  They  say  they  're  going  to  smoke  the  ship." 

"  That  will  puzzle  him  j  there  's  nothing  like  smoking  a 
ship  to  unkennel  a  runaway." 

"Who  has  run  away  ?"  inquired  another.  "  Some  chap 
tired  of  his  lag  P" 

.«*It's  Black  Jack,"  said  a  roguish-looking  fellow  in  a 
yellow  jacket  j  **  they  say  he  's  got  stowed  away  in  a  cask, 
and  that  some  of  the  crew  have  helped  hira." 

"Jack  had  plenty  of  money,"  said  the  first  speaker; 
"but  where  he  got  it  from  always  puzzled  me." 

**  It  puzzled  more  than  you,"  said  the  yellow  jacket; 
"  Jack  seemed  to  be  always  a  scheming  after  something^ 
but  we  never  could  make  out  what.** 

B  B 
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'''Was  he  a  government  manP"  inquired  a  fiinuing- 
looking  person  in  a  velveteen  coat  and  a  straw  in  Us 
month. 

**  Yes,  a  lifer;  hut  he  got  a  ticket  of  leave  nohody 
knows  how;  it  wasnt  for  his  heauty,  at  any  rate.  But 
money  can  do  anything.  They  say  he  was  an.  attom^^s 
clerk  before  he  came  here — ^the  one  that  did  the  swearing 
part  of  the  office  business,  serving  the  notices  and  making 
any  davys  that  were  wanted — I  do  believe  that  fellow 
could  swear  through  a  two-inch  board !  But  it 's  all  up 
with  him  now  if  they  find  him." 

"  "What  will  they  do  with  him,  if  they  catch  him  ?** 
asked  the  farmer. 

"  Scrag  hun,"  replied  the  yellow  jacket ;  "  don't  you 
know  it 's  a  job  for  the  sheriff  if  a  prisoner  tries  to 
escape  P" 

"  They  wouldfiH  hang  him,"  observed  a  decent-looking 
man  who  had  listened  to  this  colloquy ;  <'  they  would  only 
send  him  to  Macquarie  Harbour.'^ 

"  Only  V  exclaimed  the  yellow  jacket.  "  Do  you  call 
Macquarie  Harbour  nothing?  I'd  rather  give  a  jump 
and  a  kick  from  the  parson's  hustings  any  day  than  go  to 
that  cursed  place ;  they  kill  'em  thdre  by  inches.  There 
go  up  the  soldiers !  see  they  are  ranging  themselves  in 
line  across  the  deck !  we  shall  have  some  fun,  I  suppose, 
presently." 

I  got  interested  about  this  attempted  escape,  though  I 
knew  nothing  -about  the  man  whom  I  had  heard  called 
"  Black  Jack,**  and  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  edge  of  the  jetty,  where  I  saw  one  or  two  persons 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  We  watched  the  vessel  &}x 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  we  observed  somt 
smoke  to  issue  from  the  fore  part  of  her,  and  presently 
afterwards  a  signal  was  hoisted  on  board,  which  was 
answered  from  the  shore.  Some  little  bustle  now  took 
place  on  deck,  and  a  small  party  of  soldiers  which  had 
been  marched  down  to  the  jetty,  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
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the  water  to  keep  clear  a  €pace  for  the  expected  landing. 
In  a  minute  or  two  some  person  huddled  up  was  lowered 
into  a  boat  alongside,  which  was  rapidly  fowed  towards 
the  shore. 

"There's  Black  Jack!"  exclaimed  a  voice,  which  I 
immediately  recognised  as  that  of  the  yellow  jacket; 
«« they've  smoked  him  out  of  his  hole,  and  now  they've 
got  him,  and  he 's  booked,  and  no  mistake !" 

With  that,  he  edged  himself  closer  to  the  spot  to  which 
the  boat  was  approaching,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sort  of  rest- 
less curiosity. 

"  Keep  back  .'*'  said  the  sergeant  who  commanded  the 
party  of  soldiers  at  the  landing ;  "  what  are  you  pushing 
in  here  for  P  there 's  plenty  of  room  on  the  jetty  without 
crowding  on  us." 

"  I  ain't  a-crowding,"  said  the  yellow  jacket  j  "  only  I 
want  to  see  how  a  fellow  looks  after  he 's  been  smoked. 
He  looks  preciously  down  in  the  mouth ;  he 's  Black  Jack 
now,  if  he  never  was  before." 

Two  constables  now  took  charge  of  the  poor  wretch, 
holding  him  up  by  his  arms ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  last 
fitage  of  exhaustion,  and  so  helpless  was  his  appearance 
that  they  forbore  to  handcuff  him.  As  he  tottered  on  he 
passed  the  spot  where  the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket  was 
standing;  I  fancied  he  gave  him  a  look,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  staggered  and  fell  from  the  arms  joi 
the  constables.  The  yellow  jacket  officiously  stepped  for- 
ward, and  caught  hold  of  his  hand  to  assist  him  in 
rising,  and  I  again  observed  Black  Jack  give  to  this  man  a 
peculiar  look.  I  was  struck  with  this  circumstance,  ana 
it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  the  captured  man  wajs 
acting  a  part,  and  that  the  other  was  a  confederate  in 
Bome  plot  understood  between  them. 

My  cudosity  was  roused,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the 
yellow  jacket,  who  I  observed  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  prisoner^  but  seemed  solicitous  to  make  his  way  out 
of  the  throsLg  as  quickly  as  possible.    I  don't  know  what 
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feeling  prompted  me  other  than  a  vague  idea  that  thcrd 
was  some  confederacy  between  them — and  anything  like  a 
plot  among  the  convicts  was  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion 
— but  I  felt  a  strange  inclination  to  watch  the  man,  H6 
contrived  to  make  his  way  quietly  and  rapidly  through 
the  crowd,  but  I  followed  him  closely.  Without  turning 
his  heady  and  affecting  a  careless  manner,  he  hastened 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  He  stopped  when  h^ 
had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  looked  at  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  which  he  read  attentively.  He  was 
about  to  move  forward  again  hastily,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  me,  and  seemed  surprised  and  confused  to  see  me  near 
him.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  present  intention,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  passed  me, 
he  went  away  in  another  direction. 

I  mused  for  a  minute  or  two  on  this  occurrence,  and  re* 
grettcd  that  I  had  not  questioned  the  man.  I  looked  after 
him,  but  he  was  out  of  sight. 

The  afternoon  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I 
thought  that  before  I  went  to  my  inn,  I  would  make 
another  visit  to  the  house  in  which  I  was  led  to  believe 
the  bushranger's  little  girl  resided.  I  walked  up  the  hill 
accordingly,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  with 
my  stick :  there  was  no  answer.  I  opened  the  door  and 
found  the  house  still  untenanted,  and  apparently  no  one 
had  visited  it  since  I  was  there  before.  I  thought  this 
odd  J  and  being  tired  with  my  ride  to  town  and  walking 
•about,  I  sat  down  by  the  window. 

As  I  looked  down  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  from  which  I  had  reached  the  house,  I  saw  at  a 
little  distance  the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket,  who  seemed 
to  be  making  his  way  to  the  same  spot.  This  unexpected 
re-appearance  of  the  man  roused  me,  and  vague  surmises 
crossed  my  mind,  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  persons  whom  I  had  come  to  seek.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  street  but  himself^  and  I  observed  that,  after 
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giving  a  careless  look  around  him  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  watched,  he  came  straight  to  the  ho.use.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the. latch,  but  checked  himself;  and  I  heard 
him  slowly  walking  round  the  building. 

It  instantly  Struck  me  that  his  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  one  behind  it  or  near  it,  and  I  de* 
termined  to  counteract  his  project. 
.  There  was  a  window  at  the  back  with  the  shutter  closed, 
the  house  consisting  only  of  one  room  and  a  kitchen  at 
the  side.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  thought  that  if  I 
could  open  the  door  so  as  not  to  be  heard,  I  could  go 
round  one  side  of  the  house  while  he  was  going  round  the 
other,  and  so  avoid  being  seen  by  him.  I  opened  the 
^oor  cautiously  $  it  made  no  noise,  and  I  moved  silently 
to  the  left,  and  looked  round  the  comer.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  seen,  and  I  immediately  stepped  to  the  left  side 
of  the  house ;  in  a  few  seconds  I  heard  the  man  lift  up  the 
latch,  and  enter  the  house. 

.  Without  losing  a  moment,  I  stationed  myself  at  the 
back  of  the  house  by  the  window,  and  waited  for  what 
might  happen.  I  remained  in  this  position  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  was  getting  tired  of  waiting,  being  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  next,  when  I  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
bush — for  this  house  was  the  last  one  on  the  outside  of 
the  town— the  pleasing  note  of  the  native  magpie,  which 
seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be  an  imitation,  though  a 
very  good  one.  I  guessed  that  it  was  some  signal. 
As  I  was  between  the  house  and  the  bush,  I  moved 
away  to  the  side,  and  it  was  just  in  time,  perhaps, 
to  avoid  being  discovered,  for  I  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  a  light  was  shown  at  the  window  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  upon  which  the  signal  was  immediately 
repeated* 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  X  remained  stuck  up  against 
the  wall,  my  curiosity  being  now  excited  more  than  ever, 
for  I  felt  convinced  that  the  present  proceedings  had  some 
reference  tp  the  absence  of  the  child  whom  I  had  come  tq 
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to^tk  to  8M.  In  k  tninote  or  two  I  heafd  the  footsteps 
of  some  ono  eautioasly  approaching,  and  I  wav  tmMy 
^ghtened  lest  I  should  be  discofered  in  ny  fascEng- 
place. 

Luckily  for  my  project,  the  party  who  approach^, 
from  aft  excess  of  precaution,  crept  in  by  the  back  windoir 
or  opening,  for  there  was  no  glass  to  it,  only  a  simttcr* 
Anxiotis  to  catch  the  conversation  of  these  worthies^  I 
crept  on  my  hands  and  knees  round  the  comer  as  softly  as 
t  could,  and  ensconced  myself  under  the  window  through 
irhieh  the  man  had  crept*  I  could  see  no  light,  so  I 
supposed  the  candle  had  been  put  out.  The  first  words 
that  I  caught  were  these : — 

**  So  Black  Jack  is  caught ;  it  was  a  clever  trick  tiiomgli, 
to  get  hooped  up  in  a  cask  with  two  false  heads^  and  with 
water  top  and  bottom." 

"Yes,"  said  yellow  jacket j  "but  the  smoke  AhukI 
him  out;  he  lost  his  senses  in  the  dark,  and  began  to 
kick  before  his  time,  and  so  they  nabbed  him.  It  *a  all  up 
with  him  now." 

*'  Is  it  a  scrag,  d'  ye  think  ?** 

'*  It  *s  all  one ;  he 's  of  no  more  use  to  us.  We  must 
think  now  of  the  job ;  what 's  to  be  done  next  ?** 

"  1 11  be  hanged  if  I  know.  What's  the  use  of  keeping 
the  girl  stowed  away  now  that  Jack's  done  up  ?*' 

"  Oh,  it  '9  not  Jack's  work,"  said  yellow  jacket ;  **  he 's 
only  second  fiddle ;  there 's  a  swell  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
he  don't  spare  money,  as  you  know.*' 

"But  what's  the  game?"  said  the  other j  "one  don't 
like  to  go  blindfold  to  work  in  this  way.  Do  they  want 
to  put  the  ^irl  out  of  the  way — ^that  's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  P" 

"I  guess  it's  something  like  it,"  said  yellow  jadcet. 
**  Tou  see  she 's  very  much  in  the  way  at  present,  at  least 
so  Jack  said.  There's  something  about  estates  in 
England  that  she  has  a  right  to,  but  Jack  couldn't  well 
make  ont  the  whole  secret.    We  were  all  to  be  well  paid 
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fov  it,  and  that's  enough  for  us  to-lmow;  we  have  only^ 
to  do  the  trick.'* 

**  Then  that's  not  the  tiick  forme,**  rejoined  the  others 
^^I  know  I'm  book'd  for  Macquarie  Harbour,  if  I*n» 
eaught,  let  alone  this  job:  but  the  Gyy^ey  was  a  good 
friend  to  the  prisoners^  and  he  died  game ;  and  I  '11  have 
BO  hand  in  harming  his  child.  As  to  keeping  her  close 
for  a  while,  that 's  nothing ;  but  I  want  to  know  what 
they're  at?  And  why  was  it  that  Black  Jack  tried  to 
escape  just  at  thi&time  when  he's  wanted  ?" 

*♦  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  said  yellow  jacket  j 
"but  I  've  got  a  scrap  of  paper  from  him." 

"  Ha !  how  was  that  ?    "What  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Here's  the  paper;  but  it  doesn't  tell  much." 

"  Gret  a  Kght,  and  let  us  look  at  it."* 

I  now  redoubled  my  attention,  and  I  became  aware  by 
the  light  that  gleamed  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutter 
that  the  letter  was  being  perused. 

"  Well,"  said  yellow  jacket,  «  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?•* 

"  It  doesn't  say  much : —  • 

"  *  If  I  am  taken,  carry  this  letter  to  the  red-house 
in  Emu-street,  and  the  bearer  will  receive  a  handsome 
reward.*  "^ 

**  I  suppoee,"  said  yeltow  jacket,  "  that  you  wilt  not 
attempt  to  take  it  ?'' 

'^No,  not  I;  the  town  is  too  hot  for  me;  you  mnst  do 
it ;  and  as  to  the  reward,  I  suppose  I  must  trust  to  you  for 
my  share  of  it.'* 

"  Never  fear,  that  will  be  all  right :  but  I  must  be  going 
BOW ;  I  must  show  myself  by  seven  o'clock." 

^  Then  I  '11  be  off,  too>;  when  shall  we  Bieel  again  ?"    . 

^  Be  here  to-monow,  at  the  same  lime^  and  make  the 
same  signaL" 

^IwilU" 

The  window-shutter  waa  now  opened,  and  I  slipped 
round  the  comer,  and  lay  hid  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
The  8liii|igery  without  waiting  ta  look  behind  him^  aad 
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indeed  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  much,  hastily 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  hush.  As  soon  as  he  was 
at  some  distance,  I  resumed  my  position  under  the  shutter, 
and  I  observed  by  the  light  that  it  was  not  quite  closed. 
Prompted  by  a  powerful  curiosityi  I  cautiously,  raised 
myself  up,  and  peeped  through  the  opening  between  Uve 
shutter  and  the  wall.  I  saw  the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket 
lifting  up  a  stone  in  the  floor,  under  which  he  deposited  a 
lejtter,  which  I  guessed  was  the  same  to  which  allusion- 
was  made  in  their  conversation.  Having  done  this,  and 
trodden  down  the  stone  so  as  to  e£&ce  any  appearance  of 
its  having  been  disturbed,  he  quitted  the  house  to  the 
right,  and  returned  into  the  town. 

After  waiting  a  short  time  to  guard  against  being  sur- 
prised by  his  sudden  return,  I  entered  the  house.  It  was 
dark,  but  I  had  noted  the  spot,  and  I  easily  found  the 
stone,  and  raised  it  with  my  fingers.  I  seized  the  letter 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  and  taking  the  left  hand  road, 
I  deliberated  with  myself  on  my  way  into  the  town  what 
step  I  should  take  next.  I  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  the  circumstance  to  the  proper  authorities ; 
but  first  I  thought  I  would  try  the  efifect  of  the  letter  on 
the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  the  red-house,  before  he 
could  be  put  on  his  guard.  I  examined  the  letter;  it 
had  no  address,  and  it  was  closed  with  a  wafer,  and  also 
sealed  with  wax,  with  the  initials  rudely  engraved 
of  I.  S. 

I  deliberated  with  myself  as  I  walked  along,  whether  I 
should  open  the  letter,  and  get  at  the  information  it 
contained ;  btt  I  considered  that  it  was  probably  so  worded 
as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was. 
addressed,  and  that  the  breaking  pf  the  seal  might  awaken 
alarm,  and  prevent  me  from  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
facts  which  might  be  communicated  to  me  as  a  supposed 
partj  in  the  confederacy.  With  that  view  I  thought  it 
best  to  deliver  the  letter  unopened,  and  act  according  to 
.f  jrcamstances,  for  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  I  thought  that  I 
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coiild  seize  on  the  letter  before  I  left  the  house,  and  so  get 
at  its  contents. 

I  repaired,  therefore,  to  a  friend's  house,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  engaged  in  an  affair  which  required  disguise. 
My  friend  could  not  avoid  exhibiting  considerable  sur- 
prise at  this  request,  but  he  was  too  polite  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  further  than  to  hum  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  the  well-known  air  of  "  Mr.  Lobski."  I  let 
him  have  his  joke,  for  I  was  too  intent  on  my  project 
to  mind  his  chaffing,  and  he  soon  furnished  me  with  a 
sailor's  dress,  which,  with  a  very  small  and  very  roun4 
hat,  having  an  abominable  fishy  smell,  changed  my  ap- 
pearance from  a  respectable,  middle-aged  settler,  to  that 
of  a  sort  of  fresh- water  sailor. 

My  friend  strongly  recommended  me  to  wash  my  hands 
in  a  tar-bucket,  to  give  a  better  resemblance  to  the  charac« 
ter,  and  hinted  that  a  slight  application  of  the  same  sub- 
stance to  my  face  and  whiskers  would  assist  in  the  per* 
sonation  of  my  new  character.  I  declined  these  kind 
suggestions,  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  acquiesce  in  a 
huge  quid,  which  he  thrust  into  my  mouth,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  **  to  inspire  me  with  some  seafaring  lingo,"  and  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  malice  of  this  latter  suggestion  until  I 
found  myself  getting  sick  with  the  nastiness  of  the 
**  knock-me-down  '*  tobacco. 

Fortified  by  this  disguise  I  hastened  to  the  red-housCi 
which  I  found  to  be  of  tolerable  dimensions,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  aristocratic  appendages  of  a  bell  and 
knocker.  Not  wishing  to  appear  presuming,  I  left  the 
knocker  alone,  and  applied  myself  to  the  bell,  at  which  I 
gave  a  vigorous  and  sailor-like  pull,  and  waited  with  no 
small  anxiety  for  an  answer  to  my  summons. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Firtt  Appearance  In  anew  Charaeter— The  Diegaiae  dfteoTered— 
The  Straggle — Three  to  One  toe  »acb— An  Apmrtment  finr  a 
Single  QeBUeman* 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  the  night  was  very  cold* 
Some  light  fleecy  flakes  had  began  to  fall,  just  sufllcient 
to  spread  a  thin  white  carpet  orer  the  ground,  and  from 
the  dense  clouds  which  hid  Mount  Wellington  from  the 
sight  I  anticipated  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

As  I  stood  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  the  abo- 
minable quid  in  my  mouth,  assuming  as  welt  as  I  could 
the  air  of  a  sailor,  and  balancing  myself  as  I  have  ob- 
served sailors  do  on  land,  as  if  they  missed  the  motion, 
with  my  legs  stretched  out  apart  and  my  toes  turned  in,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  at  the  odd  variety  of  adventures 
in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  very  unlike  the  dull  plod- 
ding life  of  an  old  Surrey  farmer;  and  now  I  found  my- 
self embarked  in  an  affair  about  a  little  girl  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  which  seemed  likely,  to  judge  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  turn  out  an  awkward  business  to  interfere  in. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  while  I  was 
waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened ;  and  I  wondered  then* 
as  I  have  often  wondered  since,  on  the  number  of  by-gone 
scenes  which  can  be  conjured  up  by  the  imagination  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  events  of  a  lifetime  being  reacted  as 
it  were  in  a  moment.  But  this  contemplation  is  too 
deep  for  a  plain  man  like  me,  who  have  not  had  the 
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advantage  of  book-learning  m  my  early  years,  though  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  experience  of  actual  life  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  book-learning  in  the  world, — so 
I  leave  this  inquiry  to  the  philosophers  to  explain  if  they 
can. 

One  thought,  however,  came  suddenly  on  me  like  a 
puzzle,  and  ft  gave  me  a  shock  like  striking  one's  plough 
against  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  that  you  didn't  expect,  and 
that  was,  that  I  had  neglected  'to  ascertain  the  name  of 
the  occupier  of  the  red-house,  and  that  I  should  look  very 
foolish  if  I  shoirld  be  asked  who  I  wanted  to  see.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  deliberate,  for  I  heard  the  lock  shot  back, 
and  the  door  opening,  a  woman,  who  from  the  glimpse  X 
caught  of  her  face  by  a  light  m  the  passage,  seemed  very 
old  and  very  ugly,  put  to  me  the  very  inconvenient  ques- 
tion that  I  apprehended. 

**  Who  are  you  wanting  to  see,  pray  ?'* 

I  shall  be  in  a  mess  here,  thought  I,  if  I  don't  mind ;  so 
faking  a  hint  from  the  adviee  that  I  heard  a  lawyer  give 
one  day,  that  ''  when  you  cant  reply  to  a  question,  answer 
it  by  asking  another,"  I  said  whisperingly,  "  Is  he  at 
home  ?" 

<*  Is  who  at  home  P  said  the  perverse  old  woman. 

"Who?"  said  I J  "Why  him;  don't  you  know  ?"  Here 
I  tried  to  recollecfi  some  seafaring  phrase,  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  could  think  of  nothing  bat  "  shiver  my  timbers;" 
and  that  observation,  somehow,  didn't  seem  appropriate  tp 
the  occasion.  So  1  contacted  myself  by  replying,  "I've 
got  a  letter  for  him." 

•*  A  letter  I    Eh  r  give  it  to  me." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  I ;  **  avast  there !  that 's  what  I 
can't  do  by  no  manner  of  means  (I  flattered  myself  that  this 
style  was  the  real  thing) ;  I  was  told  to  give  it  into  the 
gentleman's  own  hands,  that  is,  if  he 's  got  any ;  so  I 
clapped  my  helm  hard  a^^tarboard  (what  this  meax)t  J 
didn't  exactly  know,  but  I  was  obliged  to  chance  it),  and 
hers  I  am  come  into  port." 
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I  saw  that  the  old  lady  was  considerably  struck  by  my 
display  of  nautical  phraseology;  so  to  follow  up  the 
favourable  impression,  and  to  keep  up  my  character,  I 
gave  the  quid — which  during  this  brief  colloquy  1  had 
stuck  scientifically  into  my  cheek,  producing  thereby  I 
trusted  a  forecastle  cast  of  countenance — a  determined 
squeeze  with  my  teeth,  which  almost  made  me  vomit ;  and 
committing  an  Americanism  with  a  knowing  sort  of  air,  I 
gave  a  professional  hitch  fo  my  trousers,  and  waited  for  a 
reply. 

*'  You  nasty  beast,''  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  shrill  tone, 
and  retreating  down  the  passage;  "how  dare  you  foul 
people's  houses  with  your  filthy  tobacco  juice;  do  you 
think  I  Ve  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  after  filthy  sea-sailor 
men!  you  dirty-seaweed !" 

"  What  *s  the  matter  ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  parlour* 
door,  which  was  now  opened;  ''what's  all  this  noise 
about  at  this  time  of  night  P" 

"  Noise !  here  *s  a  nasty  sailor  spitting  into  people's 
houses,  and  he  says  he  *s  got  a  letter  for  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  I  've  got.  a  letter  for  you — that  is, 
if  you  *re  the  gentleman  it 's  meant  for ;  and  if  you  are,  of 
course  you  know  it^'s  right  for  me  to  be  cautious  who  1 
give  it  to." 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  he,  quickly,  to  the  old  woman; 
"lock  it ;  draw  the  bolts*  There,  now  (to  me),  come  in, 
come  in.*' 

I  found  myself  in  a  small  decently-furnished  room,  with 
nothing  particular  in  its  appearance.  There  was  another 
door  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  entered,  but  it  did 
not  strike  me  as  being  unusual  or  suspicious. 

**  Now,'*  said  my  host,  in  a  rough  way,  "  where  's  the 
letter  P" 

I  glanced  at  him  to  see  what  sort  of  a  looking  person 
he  was,  and  I  must  say  that  his  appearance  was  not  at  all 
in  his  favour.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
a  rusty  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
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found  his  neck ;  I  noted  that  he  had  on  drab-coloured 
^ousers,  with  black  gaiters ;  altogether  his  dress  struck  md 
as  if  it  WciS  a  disguise,  for  there  was  something  incon^ 
gruous  between  a  certain  air  that  he  had  and  the  clothes 
that  he  wore ;  they  seemed  to  sit  on  him  as  if  he  was  not 
used  to  them.  I  fancied  also  that  the  roughness  of  his 
manner  was  assumed,  and  I  remarked  that  the  hand  which 
he  held  forward  to  receive  the  letter  he  expected  from  hie 
was  white  and  delicate.  His  countenance  was  not  the 
countenance  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  it  reminded  me  ob% 
scurely  of  some  face  that  I  had  seen  before,  but  I  could 
not  bring  to  my  recollection  where  or  when ;  I  should 
have  thought  it  rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  peculiar  expression  which  I  can  describe 
no  better  than  by  saying  it  gave  one  the  idea  that  he  whs 
always  plotting  something,  and  was  fearful  of  detection. 
He  repeated  his  demand  sharply : — 

"  Give  me  the  letter/* 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  appear  disrespectful,  but 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  you  are  the  gentleman  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  me 
your  name  (he  looked  at  me  searchingly),  to  see,"  I  added 
boldly,  **  if  it  corresponds  with  the  name  on  the  letter.'* 

He  turned  his  eye  to  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  seemed  to  be  considering  for  a  second  or  two, 
whether  he  should  do  something  that  he  had  a  mind  to ; 
but  he  altered  his  intention,  and  turning  to  me : — 

"  Well,  '*  said  he,  "  my  name  —  to  be  sure,  why 
shouldn't  I  tell  you  my  name  ?  You  know  my  name, 
of  course  P*' 

"  You  may  guess,"  said  I,  "  that  I  shouldn't  have  been 
trusted  with  this  letter  if  I  wasn't  in  the  secret.  But  the 
risk  is  too  great,"  I  added,.  "  as  you  know,"  looking  hard 
at  him,  **  for  any  one  of  us  to  trifle  with  the  consequences. 
Before  I  give  up  the  letter,"  said  I,  in  a  determined  way) 
"  I  must  be  sure  that  you  are  the  right  person." 

"  And  pray,"  said  he,  **  what  is  yours  ?" 
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Here  was  a  puEzler !  I  was  all  of  a  sudden,  as  the 
tailors  say,  **  taken  aback,''  and  I  almost  lost  my  presence 
of  mind ;  at  the  moment  I  did  not  know  what  name  to 
take,  but  as  I  was  obliged  to  give  some  one  without  delay, 
for  I  felt  that  any  hesitation  on  that  point  would  excite 
suspicion,  I  gave  my  right  one. 

«  William  Thornley." 

'*  Is  that  a  purser's  name,  or  the  true  one  P*' 

"The  true  one,"  said  I ;  "and  I  give  it  you  at  once,  to 
show  that  as  we  are  all  bound  up  together,  the  best  way 
is  to  trust  one  another." 

"Indeed!"  said  he^  "and  so  it's  come  to  this;  but 
we — yes,  we  are  all  alike  now,  I  suppose.  We — we  must 
all  trust  one  Another !  Come,  we  can't  be  all  night  about 
Ihis  matter.  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  John  Wolsey ; 
will  that  do  for  you  P" 

Thought  I  to  myself,  "  it  must,  for  I  can't  make  any- 
thing more  of  it"    I  gave  him  the  letter. 

He  looked  at  the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
address,  but  there  was  none. 

"  How  is  this,^  said  he,  coming  a  step  forward,  "  there 
is  no  name  on  Ihe  letter,  and  you  have  made  me  give  you 
mine  P" 

"  Look  at  the  seal,"  said  I,  at  a  loss  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty. 

He  held  it  to  the  candle. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  he,  "  but  there  is  something  about 
you,  my  friend,  that  I  do  not  understand.  Sit  down  while 
I  read  the  letter." 

He  opened  and  read  it ;  and  its  contents  seemed  to  give 
him  satisfaction,  which  was  presently  succeeded  by  an 
expression  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 

"  You  know  the  ^^ontents  of  this  letter?"  said  he. 

"Of  course,"  saidL 

"  And  the  letter  says  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  the  country." 

"  Pretty  well  for  that,"  said  I  j  not  knowing  what  was 
meant  by  the  question. 
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'^'Do  you  think  you  could  guide  me  this  night  to  the 
spot  where  they  have  taken  her  ?" 

**  Easily/'  said  I,  at  a  ventuie,  and  my  flesh  quivered 
on  my  bones  to  learn  what  would  come  next,  for  I  guessed 
I  had  got  hold  of  the  clue  to  the  Gypsey*8  daughter. 

"  At  the  ruined  hut,  near  Seven-mile  Beach/'  said  he, 
musingly. — *'  Can  you  ride  on  horseback  ?" 

**  I  have  done  nothing  else  all  my  life/'  said  I,  thrown 
off  my  guard  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question.  The 
moment  after  I  was  conscious  of  my  enor,  but  it  was  too 
late. 

"All  your  life  on  horseback!'*  exclaimed  my  host. 
**  How  is  this  ?  Let  me  look  at  your  hands.  Ha — you 
are  no  sailor !  You  have  deceived  me— there  is  treachery 
here.  Who  and  what  are  you,  man  ?  Speak ! — I  have 
the  means  of  forcing  from  you  the  truth,  Wimt  is  your 
object  P  Why  do  you  come  here  P — and  from  whom  did 
you  receive  this  letter  ?" 

He  opened  the  door  behind  him  as  he  spoke,  and  called 
out.  I  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  was  come,  and  that 
all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
letter,  which  was  lying  open  on  the  table.  I  made  a 
clutch  at  it,  and  seized  it  before  this  Mr.  Wolsey  could 
prevent  me,  but  at  the  same  moment  two  men  appeared 
in  answer  to  his  call.  I  rushed  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
passage,  and  opening  it,  I  gained  the  street  door ;  but  it 
was  dark,  and  I  could  not  readily  find  the  way  of  undoing 
the  bolts  by  which  it  was  fastened.  In  the  mean  time  the 
two  men  grappled  with  me.  I  caught  hold  of  the  doov* 
ehain  and  struggled  hard,  kicking  at  the  door,  and  shoot- 
ing with  all  my  might  for  assistance. 

**  Knock  him  on  the  head,"  said  a  voice,  which  I  re- 
cognised as  that  of  the  host  of  the  red-house.  In  this 
extremity  I  drew  out  one  of  the  pistols  with  which  1  was 
ffFOvided,  but  before  I  could  use  it,  I  felt  a  violent 
blow  on  my  head,  given,  I  fancy,  by  some  elastic 
Instrument,  like  one  of  those  powerful  and  destructive 
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weapons  dalled  a  "life-preserver."     I  immediately  fell 
down  stunned. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  in  the  dark,  I  did  not 
know  where.  I  felt  an  aching  pain  in  my  head,  and  I  was 
very  cold  and  sick.  I  endeavoured  to  raise  myself  up^ 
but;  in  attempting  to  rise,  I  struck  my  head  against  the 
brickwork  above,  which  nearly  stunned  me  again.  When 
I  recovered  myself,  I  reached  about  as  I  lay,  and  conjec- 
tured that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  vault  or  cellar,  for  I  felt 
nothing  but  bricks,  whicK  were  cold  and  damp,  and  arched 
over  my  head. 

I  confess  I  was  in  great  terror,  fearing  the  worst,  as  I 
could  not  doubt  that  those  who  had  me  in  their  power 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  away  my  life  without  scruple, 
if  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  own  safety.  This 
dismal  thought  made  me  repent  having  so  rashly  encoun* 
tered  such  an  adventure  in  the  night-time,  and  under 
circumstances  so  suspicious. 

The  buoyancy  of  my  spirits,  however,  sustained  me  even 
in  this  perilous  position,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  gather  my 
senses  together,  I  began  to  cast  about  me  how  to  escape 
from  my  confinement.  I  thought  of  my  friend  who  had 
helped  me  to  my  sailor's  dress,  and  who  had  been  so 
facetious  in  disguising  me,  and  wondered  whether  curiosity 
or  any  other  feeling  would  prompt  him  to  seek  after  me 
if  I  did  not  return  in  reasonable  time.  But  that  seemed 
an  unlikely  thing  to  happen,  and  at  any  rate  he  would  not 
learn  till  the  morning,  when  he  might  make  inquiries 
after  me  at  my  inn,  perhaps  $  and  what  was  to  become  of 
me  the  mean  while  P  for  I  calculated  that  my  swoon  could 
not  have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour  at  most :  so  that 
it  wanted  five  or  six  hours  to  morning,  and  when  the 
morning  came,  it  would  bring  no  daylight  to  me  in  my 
cavern. 

This  thought  disturbed  me  sadly,  but  I  did  not  lose 
heart.  There  was  a  great  bump  on  my  head,  which 
pained  me  a  good  deal,  but  there  was  no  blood,  and  my 
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hands  were  free.  Thought  I  to  myself,  "  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope."  I  felt  ahout,  and  found  that  I  was 
confined,  as  I  at  first  conjectured,  in  a  sort  of  vault  or 
cellar,  ahout  four  feet  high,  and  as  well  as  I  could  measure 
as  I  crawled  ahout,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  five  or  six 
broad.  I  examined  with  my  hands  the  bottom,  and  sides, 
and  top  of  my  prison  all  over,  but  I  could  discover  no 
place  of  outlet,  which  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I 
examined  it  again  with  great  minuteness,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  nothing  but  rough  brickwork,  as  well  as  I  could  make 
out.  I  was  puzzled  at  this,  for  I  could  not  make  out  how 
I  had  got  in. 

My  examination  of  the  vault  tired  me  very  much,  and  I 
felt  myself  getting  more  sick  and  faint,  which  I  attributed 
to  the  closeness  of  the  vault.  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
I  feared  that  if  I  remained  long  in  that  horrible  den  I 
should  be  suffocated.  In  this  state,  minutes  seemed  hours, 
and  I  felt  myself  falling  into  a  sort  of  phrenzy  of  excite- 
ment. 

Strengthened  at  last  by  my  very  despair,  I  determined 
to  search  again,  and  in  passing  my  hands  over  the  damp 
brickwork,  some  of  the  mortar  at  a  particular  place  at  the 
top  felt  softer  than  elsewhere.  The  horrible  conviction 
now  came  over  me,  that  my  murderers  had  bricked  up  my 
prison-hole,  and  that  I  was  buried  alive ! 


c  c 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Necessity  the    Mother  of  Invention — Advautage   of   a    Good 
Memory — An   Anatomical  Experiment — Courage  and   Perse-  ' 
▼erance  orercome  all  Difficulties — An  unexpected  Meeting — 
The  Mysterious  Letter  gives  a  clue  to  a  Hiding-place — Search 
of  the  Red -House. 


I  REMAINED  stupified  foF  some  time  at  my  helpless  con- 
dition, and  I  suffered  from  pain  in  my  head  very  much; . 
but  as  it  was  too  probable  that  no  help  would  come  from 
vrithout  in  time  to  saye  me,  I  felt  that  I  must  find  the 
resource  from  within  myself.  I  roused  up  my  faculties, 
and  by  dint  of  thinking  and  revolving  over  and  over  again 
all  possible  means  of  escape,  I  hit  upon  something  at  last. 
If,  I  reasoned,  the  ruffians  who  had  me  in  their  power, 
have  bricked  up  so  recently  the  opening  through  which 
they  had  thrust  me,  the  mortar  must  be  still  unset  and' 
soft,  and  the  bricks  might,  with  a  little  labour  on  my  part, 
be  displaced.  With  that  thought  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for 
my  bush-knife,  and  in  feeling  for  the  knife  I  found  the 
letter  which  had  led  to  my  present  disaster. 

I  felt  quite  glad  at  this,  even  in  my  dismal  dungeon, 
for  at  any  rate  I  had  got  the  letter  safe,  though  it  was  of 
no  use  to  me  in  the  dark,  and  whether  I  should  ever  live 
to  take  advantage  of  it  was  very  doubtful.  I  put  it  as 
carefully  by,  though,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  personal 
importance  to  myself,  for  I  had  got  interested  about  the 
girl  that  occasioned  me  such  a  mishap,  and  I  believe  there 
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was  something  in  the  pertinacity  of  my  disposition  that 
supported  my  courage,  for  all  through  life  I  never  began 
a  thing  without  being  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 

I  did  not  like  to  be  baulked  or  defeated  in  any  thing 
that  I  undertook,  and  having  gone  through  great  perils 
before,  and  having  escaped  from  danger  and  from  death 
80  imminent  and  seemingly  so  certain,  that  1  had  given 
myself  up  for  lost,  I  thought  that  I  might  escape  again, 
sore  as  was  the  strait  in  which  I  was  then  cast. 

Fortunately  my  big  knife  was  safe  in  my  pocket,  and, 
to  my  still  greater  surprise,  one  of  my  pistols  with  a  small 
flask  of  powder,  and  some  balls.  This  latter  discovery 
convinced  me  that  my  enemies  had  some  potent  and 
pressing  reason  for  concealing  me  without  delay,  suppos- 
ing me  dead,  perhaps,  and  that,  as  their  object  was  not 
plunder,  but  merely  to  secure  me  out  of  the  way,  they  had 
not  taken  the  trouble,  or  had  not  had  time  to  search  me ; 
and  that  the  bricking  up  of  the  vault,  was  done  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  discovered.  However  that  might  be, 
the  finding  of  my  knife,  and  especially  the  pistol,  acted  as 
a  powerful  encouragement  to  me,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
attack  being  made  on  me  in  my  cavern,  or  on  my  getting 
out,  I  felt  that  I  had  the  means  of  defending  myself,  for 
my  knife  was  an  effective  weapon  of  itself.  Having  first 
ascertained  that  my  pistol  was  loaded  and  that  the  charge 
was  home,  and  having  felt  the  priming  with  my  finger, 
and  found  it  right  and  dry,  I  set  about  the  task  of  deliver- 
ing myself  from  my  prison. 

I  could  not  sit  upright,  so  I  was  obliged  to  work  on  my 
knees  in  a  very  inconvenient  position.  I  easily  scraped 
away  the  mortar  from  between  some  of  the  bricks,  but  I 
found  them  so  tightly  wedged  together,  that  I  could  not 
stir  them,  and  to  cut  an  opening  with  my  knife  seemed  an 
endless  job,  for  the  bricks  were  as  hard  as  fiints. 

I  laid  myself  down  to  consider  what  I  should  do,  and  to 
rest  myself,  for  the  position  was  so  fatiguing  that  I  could 
not  work  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  together.    My 
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head  was  very  painful,  and  I  felt  a  suffocating  sensation 
about  the  temples  that  almost  determined  me  to  make 
myself  bleed  somewhere  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  blood 
on  the  bndn. 

I  was  sorely  perplexed  what  to  do,  and  tried  again  with 
my  knife  on  the  bricks,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
all  of  a  sudden  it  struck  me  that  as  the  weight  pressed 
downwards,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  arch  was  in  that 
direction,  if  I  could  apply  a  force  upwards,  it  might  raise 
up  the  weight  of  bricks  which  had  not  had  time  to  become 
firmly  cemented  together  by  the  setting  of  the  mortar. 
But  how  to  do  it  was  the  question  P  I  could  not  stand 
upright  to  give  the  bricks  a  push,  and  I  had  no  strength 
in  my  arms  while  bending  on  my  knees. 

As  I  was  thinking  with  all  my  might  how  to  manage  it, 
I  remembered  to  have  read  a  story  of  some  mutineers 
having  confined  the  captain  and  officers  below  the  deck  on 
board  ship,  and  that  by  exerting  the  force  of  the  muscles 
of  their  backs  all  at  the  same  time,  with  a  simultaneous 
effort,  they  burst  up  the  hatchway.  Whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  that  story  I  do  not  know,  but  I  resolved  to  try 
the  same  experiment.  I  put  myself  under  the  centre  of 
the  recent  brickwork,  and  then,  straightening  my  back,  I 
made  a  powerful  effort,  and  the  superstructure  gave  way, 
A  loosening  once  made,  I  soon  cleared  away  sufiicient 
bricks  to  admit  of  my  exit. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was,  but  I 
judged  I  could  not  be  far  from  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
struck  down.  I  scrambled  out  of  the  vault,  and  stood 
upright.  Feeling  about  me,  I  met  a  wall  of  brick, 
roughly  plastered,  apparently,  which  was  higher  than  1 
could  reach.  I  knew  I  was  in  some  sort  of  room  or 
storehouse,  as,  had  it  been  in  the  open  air,  I  could  have 
seen  the  sky. 

Groping  my  way  cautiously  along,  and  fearing  to  fall 
into  some  pit,  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  wall,  and  continu* 
ing  my  way  at  right  angles,  I  came  to  a  massive  door« 
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which  was  fastened.  I  soon  found  the  lock,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  a  huge  lock  of  coarse  manufacture,  put 
on  inside,  to  secure  the  door  from  without  It  was  too 
strong  for  my  knife  to  force,  and  in  the  attempt  I  should 
only  have  hroken  the  blade,  which  I  wanted  as  a  weapon, 
for  I  did  not  know  what  resistance  I  might  meet  with ;  so 
I  felt  all  over  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
vault  from  which  I  had  escaped,  for  some  means  of  forc- 
ing the  lock. 

I  found  in  the  furthermost  corner  a  whole  heap  of  all 
sorts  of  things ;  bits  of  iron,  pieces  of  wood,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  nails,  and  staves  of  casks,  and  old  iron  hoopSf 
which  showed  that  this  strange  apartment  had  been  used 
as  a  place  to  cast  lumber  in.  I  selected  from  the  heap  of 
materials  what  I  thought  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  ap- 
plying myself  to  the  lock,  I  soon  forced  off  the  hasp,  and 
opened  the  door.  *'  Now,''  thought  J,  **  is  the  moment 
of  danger,  and  I  must  be  prepared.''  Holding  part  of  an 
iron  crow-bar  in  my  right  hand,  and  having  my  pistol 
handy  for  use,  I  peered  cautiously  through  the  open  door» 
It  opened  into  the  air.  I  extended  my  left  hand,  and 
advancing  a  step  or  two,  I  came  upon  a  wall,  which  I  con- 
jectured to  be  the  wall  of  the  red-house.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  but  the  snow  had  fallen  abundantly,  and  I  could 
trace  by  its  white  mark  the  line  of  the  opposite  building. 

The  fresh  air  revived  me  wonderfully.  All  was  still, 
and  I  could  discover  nothing  by  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  give 
me  any  information.  I  felt  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  found  a  door  opposite  the  one  which  I  had  forced 
open.  I  listened,  but  I  could  hear  nothing.  Being  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  the  house,  I  felt  all  round  about,  but 
could  discover  no  other  means  of  exit  but  that  door. 

I  did  not  like  the  venture,  so  I  went  back  into  my  old 
lumber-room,  and  sat  down  on  the  arch  of  the  vault  to 
consider  what  I  had  best  do.  I  had  no  great  fear  of  being 
surprised,  or  of  being  easily  overcome  where  I  was,  being 
armed,  and  having  the  advantage  of  position  to  resist  aii^ 
attack. 
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Besides,  I  calculated  that  if  I  fired  off  my  pistol  it 
would  most  likely  give  an  alarm,  and  bring  assistance  to 
me,  though  I  did  not  depend  much  on  that,  for  I  might 
be  murdered  by  numbers  before  help  could  reach  me,  and 
the  detection  and  hanging  of  the  rascals  after  my  death, 
although  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  justice,  would 
be  no  satisfaction  to  me.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  remain  quiet  and  leave  well 
alone,  and  wait  for  daylight,  for  let  the  night  be  ever 
so  long,  the  morning  must  come  at  last. 

It  seemed  longer  in  coming  that  night  than  ever  it  was 
before,  and  I  never  suffered  so  much  from  cold  and 
anxiety  as  on  that  wretched  night ;  but  the  cold  was  the 
worst,  for  as  there  was  not  space  enough  to  allow  me  to 
walk  about  to  keep  myself  warm,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  still 
and  bear  it.  I  had  a  mind  once  or  twice  to  creep  into  my 
vault  again  for  warmth's  sake,  but  the  idea  of  it  revolted 
me ;  I  was  too  glad  to  be  out  to  get  in  again  voluntarily. 

In  this  way  I  passed  the  night,  longing  for  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  looked  out  of  my  door  now  and  then  to  listen. 
The  night  was  bright,  and  the  frost  crisped  the  snowt 
which  lay  thickish  and  sparkling  on  the  narrow  ledge  of 
ground  between  my  fortress  and  the  red-house.  I  looked 
up  at  the  stars,  and  tried  to  make  out  how  long  it  would 
be  till  morning;  but  I  was  not  astronomer  enough  to  tell 
the  time  of  the  night  from  the  small  space  that  I  could  see 
from  my  confined  yard ;  had  I  been  able  to  see  more  of 
the  heavens  I  could  have  told  pretty  well. 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  dose  in  my  lumber-house, 
and  waking  up  in  a  fright  at  catching  myself  asleep,  and 
exposed  to  be  surprised  at  a  disadvantage,  I  observed  to 
my  great  joy  that  I  could  distinguish  the  objects  about 
me,  and  that  the  long-desired  daylight  was  come.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  the  pain  that  I  suffered  from  the  cold  at 
this  time  of  daybreak;  it  was  so  intense  and  so  exces- 
sively painful  as  to  amount  almost  to  agony:  it  was  the 
cold  1  dare  say  that  waked  me  up. 
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'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  felt  the  biting 
•sharpness  of  the  cold  of  the  early  morning  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  but  I  never  felt  it  before  in  a  degree  so  pain- 
ful. I  banged  myself  about  and  stamped  with  my  feet, 
but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  recover  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  be  ready  for  action. 

"When  I  felt  myself  a  little  restored,  I  looked  about  me 
to  see  how  things  stood.  I  found  that  the  vault  into 
which  I  had  been  thrust  was,  as  I  thought,  in  the  dark, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  storehouse  or  lumber-room, 
to  which  there  was  no  window  or  other  outlet  except  the 
large  door.  "What  the  vault  was  originally  intended  for  I 
could  not  guess,  and  did  not  troable  myself  with  resolv- 
ing, as  I  had  a  more  pressing  matter  to  think  about.  The 
wall  of  this  building  ran  flush  with  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  was  bounded  t>n  each  end  by  a  short  wall  about 
twelve  feet  high.  There  was  no  window  at  the  back  of 
the  house  ;  nothing  but  the  door  which  I  had  felt  in  the 
dark«  and  which,  on  a  cautious  examination,  I  founa 
secured  on  the  inside. 

I  did  not  like  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  that  door,  for  I 
feared  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  before  assistance 
could  reach  me,  so  I  cast  about  to  get  out  of  the  yard  by 
some  means  or  other.  The  wall  was  too  high  to  scale,  but 
I  fancied  if  I  could  steady  the  door  of  my  lumber-room, 
which  opened  outside,  I  could  get  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing and  drop  down  into  the  street  on  the  other  side. 

The  light  increased  apace,  and  there  was  soon  sufiicient 
to  enable  me  to  distinguish  the  heap  of  odds  and  ends  in 
the  comer.  I  took  some  of  the  staves  of  old  casks,  and 
pieces  of  wood  lying  there,  and  silently  jamming  them  be* 
tween  the  two  buildings  and  the  door,  I  contrived  to  steady 
it  between  them. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  get  on  the  top  of  the 
door,  particularly  as  I  was  fearful  of  making  a  noise,  for  it 
was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  I  was  weak  with  my 
night*B  watching,  and  from  the  blow  on  my  head,  and  my 
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limbs  were  benumbed  with  the  cold;  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  lock,  which  formed  a  convenient  resting-place  for 
the  foot,  I  got  on  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  mounted  on 
the  roof  of  the  store-room,  which  was  formed  of  strong 
planks,  with  an  inclination  inwards.  It  was  very  slip* 
pery,  from  the  snow  which  lay  on  it  nearly  three  inches 
thick. 

I  stood  on  the  wall  and  prepared  to  drop  down  from  it 
into  the  open  space,  beyond  which  was  the  bush,  the 
ground  being  all  covered  with  snow.  As  I  had  need  of 
both  hands  to  assist  me  in  holding  on  by  the  wall,  I  kid 
my  bit  of  crow-bar  on  the  roof;  but  the  weight  of  the  iron 
caused  it  to  roll  over  the  smooth  boards  through  the  snow, 
and  to  fall  heavily  on  my  apparatus  for  steadying  the 
door,  on  which  it  descended  with  a  crash  sufficient  to  be 
heard  by  the  inmates  within  the  house. 

This  accident  made  me  hasten  my  movements,  bnt  as 
my  hands  were  cold,  and  the  boards  were  slippery,  I  could 
not  immediately  get  into  a  position  preparatory  to  my 
drop,  and  I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees  when  the  door  of 
the  red-house  opened,  aind  the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket, 
whom  I  had  observed  on  the  jetty,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion I  had  overheard  the  evening  before,  a^^eared  at  the 
entrance.  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  come  after  me, 
but  I  pulled  out  my  pistol,  and  presented  it  at  him.  He 
seemed  scared  at  the  sight  of  the  pistol  or  of  me,  I  don't 
know  which,  for  he  hastily  disappeared  and  shut  the  door. 

In  a  few  seconds  after  I  dropped  from  the  wall,  and  al- 
though I  had  a  tumble,  I  got  up  unhurt,  and  instantly  ran 
off  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  I  made  my  way  straight  to 
the  inn,  meeting  no  one  on  the  road,  and  rang  the  bell 
lustily.  The  waiter  was  soon  roused  up,  for  I  kept  up  a 
peal  without  stopping,  and  glad  enough  was  I  when  I 
found  myself  safe  inside. 

"  What 's  o'clock  P"  was  my  first  inquiry. 

"  Just  five,  sir ;  we  wondered  you  didn't  come  home  last 
nights    The  magistrate  from  the  Clyde  has  been  asking- 
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for  ycHL  He  came  in  about  ten  last  night,  and  was  very 
anxioQs  to  see  you.  He  sat  up  for  you  a  long  time,  and 
Goaldn*t  make  out  why  it  was  you  did  not  sleep  here  last 
night." 

"Show  me  to  his  room  directly,"  said  I,  "and  don't 
talk  of  my  having  been  out ;  make  a  fire  as  quick  as  yoii 
can,  and  get  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  and  something  to  eat.  I 
have  business  that  will  take  me  out  again  directly." 

In  another  minute  I  was  in  my  friend's  room. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth,"  said  he,  "  has  been  the  matter  ? 
Tou  look  perished ;  what  have  you  been  doing  all  night  ?'" 

I  told  him  in  a  few  words  what  had  happened  to  me. 

"  And  where,"  said  he,  "is  this  mysterious  letter?" 

"  Here  it  is ;  I  have  not  yet  read  it ;  do  you  read  it  for 
me ;  I  can  hardly  see  out  of  my  eyes." 

He  took  the  letter,  and  read  the  following : — 

"  It 's  all  done.  The  gal  is  hid  in  Jim  Burke*s  hut  at 
Seven-mile  Beach.  The  schooner  may  easily  take  her  off 
near  there,  but  there 's  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  there 's  no 
trusting  one  another  in  this  country.  Mike  can  show  you 
to  the  place.    Yours,  J.  S." 

"  It  doesn't  say  much,  but  it  says  enough  for  our  present 
purpose.    Who  is  this  Mike  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  it 's  the  Yellow  Jacket." 

"Or  his  companion  who  went  off  into  the  bush  the 
other  evening  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  he  was  to  meet  the  Yellow  Jacket  again 
this  evening  about  seven  o'clock." 

"  We  *ll  provide  for  both  of  them  j  but  first  we  must 
secure  the  inhabitants  of  the  red-house.  But  we  had 
better  do  things  quietly.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  take 
a  note  to  the  police  station  P  if  so,  meet  me  with  the 
constable  who  will  accompany  you,  at  the  comer  by  the 
pQSt-oflice,  and  I  will  get  ready  in  the  mean  time." 

Taking  a  drink  of  tea,  and  munching  away  at  a  hunch 
of  breads  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  police-office: 
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where,  at  the  magistrate's  requisition,  I  was  aided  at  ofiee 
by  four  constables  without  questions,  and,  accompanied 
by  one  of  them,  I  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  other 
three  straggling  singly  to  avoid  remark,  but  keeping  me 
in  sight.  It  was  still  early  morning,  and  there  were  very 
few  people  about.  Mount  Wellington  had  a  fine  white 
mantle  spread  over  him,  and  the  morning  was  brilliant 
and  frosty.  I  found  the  magistrate  at  the  spot  agreed  on, 
and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  the  red-house. 

"  Go  round  to  the  back,"  said  the  magistrate  to  two  of 
the  constables,  "  and  secure  any  one  who  tries  to  escape^ 
if  they  resist,  fire  without  hesitation/' 

One  of  the  constables  then  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Do  you  think  we  have  force  enough  P"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  plenty  for  the  daytime ;  besides  we  are  in  reach 
of  assistance  if  we  want  it,  and  these  constables  are  used 
to  the  trade.    They  don't  answer ;  knock  again.'' 

**  Try  if  the  door  is  fast." 

"  The  door  seems  fast  enough,  but  we  will  soon  prize  it 
open,  if  your  honour  will  give  the  word." 

"  Knock  and  ring  once  more. No  answer  I    Lose  no 

time,  my  men ;  we  *11  stand  no  nonsense ;  get  open  the 
door  the  shortest  way." 

"  Stay,"  said  one  of  the  constables  to  the  other,  who 
was  about  to  apply  a  sort  of  crow-bar  to  wrench  open  the 
door;  "perhaps  they  have  bolted  themselves,  and  only 
locked  the  door ;  let  me  try  with  my  quiet  persuader." 

With  this  he  produced  a  bunch  of  large  skeleton 
keys,  and  selecting  one  with  a  sort  of  instinct,  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  lock,  which  yielded  readily,  and  the  door 
stood  open. 

"  I  thought  it  was  so,"  said  he ;  "  they  've  bolted." 

"  Now  search  the  house  carefully,"  said  the  magistrate, 
**  and  lose  no  time  about  it." 

"  We  '11  search,"  said  the  constable,  «  but  we  shall  find 
nobody,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

The  house  was  searched  accordingly  from  top  to  bottom, 
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atid  every  cranny  examined,  and  the  flooring  taken  up, 
but  no  one  was  found.  All  this  took  up  some  time,  and 
it  was  now  past  eight  o'clock.  There  was  a  writing-desk 
in  the  parlour  in  which  I  had  had  the  interview  with  the 
person  who  called  himself  John  Wolsey,  which  was  open 
and  derangedj  as  if  some  papers  had  been  hastily  ab- 
stracted from  it.  The  magistrate  looked  rapidly  through 
it,  and  then  sealed  it  up,  and  gave  it  into  the  charge  of 
one  of  the  constables.  Various  parts  of  dress  were  scat- 
tered about  in  the  principal  room,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  left  in  a  hurry,  and  among  them  the  pair  of  drab 
trousers  and  the  black  gaiters  which  I  had  observed  the 
evening  before.  I  pointed  them  out,  and  the  constable, 
who  had  opened  the  door  with  his  skeleton  key,  examined 
them  closely. 

"  These  are  country  made,**  said  he,  "  I  '11  swear,  by  the 
stitches.  Perhaps  the  maker  has  put  his  mark  on  diem, 
as  they  do  sometimes  in  the  country  at  home." 

Turning  up  the  waistband,  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  canvass, 
on  which  were  the  words  "  Thomas  Sparks,  York." 

"  It 's  very  thoughtless,"  said  the  constable,  proud  of 
his  cleverness,  ^*  for  a  gentleman  that  is  engaged  in  this 
sort  of  fun  to  go  about  with  breeches  with  a  brand-mark 
on  'em.  We  have  got  a  clue  to  where  these  clothes  were 
made  at  any  rate." 

"  York  I"  said  the  magistrate  ;  "  that  corresponds  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  Gypsey's  papers.  Take 
care  of  all  these  clothes,  and  especially  of  these  trou- 
sers ;  make  them  into  a  bundle,  and  I  will  put  my  seal  on 
them." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  what's  to  be  done  next  ?" 

"  The  rogues  have  got  the  start  of  us,"  said  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  have  gone  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  at  Seven -mile  Beach ;  we  must  go 
after  them ;  but  first  I  must  provide  for  the  Yellow  Jacket 
and  his  friend  at  their  meeting  this  evening,  in  case  we 
should  not  be  back  in  time*    Go,"  said  he  to  one  of  the 
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constables,  ''and  get  the  ferry-boat  ready  to  cross  over  to 
Pitt-Water — the  horse  ferry-boat— we  may  want  to  ride. 
Two  of  you  will  go  with  me  on  a  secret  expedition.'' 

We  then  repaired  to  our  inn,  and  having  made  a  hasty 
breakfast,  we  went  down  to  the  jetty,  and  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  constables,  we  leaped  our  horses  into  the  ferry- 
boat, and  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

'  The  Colonel  Constable  —  The  Track  in  the  Snow — Seven-mile 
-Beach — ^The  Desolate  Hut — The  Discovery — Baulked  again. 

We  urged  the  boatmen  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  over 
the  river  to  the  Pitt-Water  side,  and  the  constables  assist- 
ing, we  soon  neared  the  opposite  shore. 

**  The  snow  lies  thick  on  the  land/'  observed  the  magis- 
trate. 

"  It  won't  lie  there  long,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen ; 
"the  wind  has  got  into  the  north,  with  a  little  westing  in 
it ;  when  the  sun  comes  out,  the  snow  will  disappear  in  no 
time  ;  see  how  the  light  air  draws  down  the  river." 

"Many  persons  passed  this  morning?**  asked  my  friend* 

"  Not  many ;  may  be  half  a  dozen  or  so.  There  was 
one  party  in  a  precious  hurry  to  get  across,  a  little  before 
six  o'clock ;  they  took  a  wherry  and  sculled  over  to  Kan- 
garoo Point.  It 's  a  shame  to  let  people  go  over  that  way 
when  there  *s  a  regular  ferry-boat !  K  eep  her  off  the  point 
a  bit,  Bill;  mind  the  shoal.  It's  a  shame;  and  the  Go- 
vernor ought  to  stop  it.  But  they  were  no  good,  I'll 
warrant.  There  was  one  pale-faced  chap  in  a  black  coat 
that  looked  as  if  the  baillies  were  arter  him." 

"  Which  way  did  they  take  when  they  landed  ?"  said  I. 

**  Oh !  we  couldn't  see  which  way  they  took  from  the 
jetty ;  but  they  told  me  they  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
Knopwood's  Farm ;  but  I  don't  see  what  could  take  'em 
that  way;  that's  not  the  way  to  Pitt- Water.    They  're 
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arter  no  good,  I'm  sure,  or  else  they'd  ha*  gone  by  the 
reg'lar  ferry  what 's  provided  for  people  on  purpose." 

So  saying,  by  a  shift  of  the  helm,  he  brought  the  broad- 
side of  the  boat  abreast  of  the  landing-place ;  and  we  all 
got  out  of  the  boat,— our  horses,  who  were  used  to  the 
work,  jumping  out  with  the  same  readiness  as  the  bipeds. 

Taking  a  hint  from  the  boatman's  communication,  we 
immediately  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Knopwood's 
Farm,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  came  to  marks  of 
footsteps  in  the  snow.  There  were  marks  of  two  persons 
having  passed  that  morning,  the  impression  of  the  feet  of 
one  being  large  and  broad,  and  of  the  other  small  and 
narrow. 

These  are  our  game,''  said  one  of  the  constables; 

they  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  over  the  ground ;  see  how 
they  have  digged  their  toes  into  the  snow  in  their  haste. 
You  see  when  a  person  walks  slow  and  leisurely,  he  puts 
his  foot  flat  on  the  ground,  and  takes  it  up  even;  but 
when  he  runs  or  walks  quick,  he  bends  his  foot,  and  digs 
his  toe  into  the  ground,  leaving  quite  a  different  trace  from 
the  other." 

"  Well— that 's  good,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  that.  Why  (to  the  constable),  you 
can  track  like  «  native !" 

"Better,  I  hope,  a  little,"  replied  the  constable;  "though 
those  black  chaps  have  a  knack  of  tracking  in  the  bush 
quite  wonderful  to  see  at  times;  but  I  know  a  trick  more 
than  they,  I  fancy.  Look  at  this :  here 's  a  shoe  that  I 
found  in  the  red-house.  A  native  wouldn't  have  thought 
of  that  now.  Look  here ;  it  fits  exactly  the  small  print 
in  the  snow.  Now  we  're  right  on  the  scent,  I  reckon ; 
but  they  're  a  good  bit  ahead  of  us,  and  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,  if  we  are  to  spoil  their  fun." 

" Now  we  are  sure  of  our  track,"  said  the  magistrate; 
"  I  think  you  and  I,  Thornley,  had  better  ride  on.  The 
marks  are  so  plain  that  we  cannot  miss  them :  and  we 
will  leave  the  constables  to  follow  us." 
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"That  *8  the  way,"  said  the  constable,  "try  to  get  up 
with  them,  sir,  if  you  can ;  but  I  don*t  think  you  11  be  far 
before  us,  if  I  guess  righf 

We  trotted  on  accordingly,  and  easily  tracked  the  foot- 
^eps  till  we  came  to  one  end  of  the  Seven-mile  Beach, 
when  the  marks  were  lost  in  the  sea.  We  tied  our  horses 
to  a  tree,  and  searched  narrowly  about,  but  we  could  not 
recover  the  trace  of  the  footsteps.  The  tide  was  still 
coming  in,  but  it  was  nearly  high-water.  We  directed 
our  eyes  along  the  beautiful  margin  of  the  crescent- 
shaped  beach,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking  loudly. 
The  white  foam  of  the  waves  sparkled  in  the  sun,  giving 
an  animated  appearance  to  the  scene,  that  inspired  cheer- 
fulness and  activity,  but  we  could  see  no  sign  of  living 
thing;  but  a  low-masted  vessel  was  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  We  were  quite  at  fault,  and  we  rambled  from 
the  stony  beach  to  the  bush,  and  from  the  bush  to  the 
beach,  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  recover  the  track,  which 
seemed  lost  in  the  sea.  While  we  were  still  searching  for 
it,  the  constables  came  up  at  a  trot,  and  Sanders,  the  one 
who  had  exhibited  his  knowledge  of  tracking  in  the  snow, 
sat  down  on  the  shingles. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  'm  blown  with  this 
run.  Here's  a  beautiful  place!  It's  remarkable  that 
the  sea  is  always  rough  on  this  beach ;  it  always  breaks 
more  or  less  as  you  see  it  now,  and  you  may  hear  the 
roaring  for  miles  and  miles  when  there's  a  high  wind' 
setting  in-shore.  Well,  sir,  your  honour  seems  dead  beat.. 
Water  leaves  no  track  P" 

"We  have  searched  all  about  for  more  than  a  mile 
round,  and  we  can  find  nothing,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  I 
fancy  they  must  have  been  taken  off  by  a  boat,  for  it 's 
plain  they  have  gone  to  the  water's  edge,  but  here  I  lose 
them." 

"Let  me  think,"  said  Saunders.    "Jim  Burke's  hut 
must  be  about  midway  between  this  and  the  other  end  of. 
the  beach,  and  about  half  a  mile  inland,  behind  that  rise. 
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yonder  that  you  see  in  the  distance,  with  some  scrab  on  it. 
I  '11  be  bound  they  've  kept  on  the  sands,  knowing  the  tide 
was  coming  in,  and  then  cut  over  to  the  hut,  but  we  '11 
soon  find  that  out/' 

We  proceeded  in  a  body  along  the  margin  of  the 
shingle,  the  other  constable  searching  inland,  and  con- 
tinued our  way  without  discovering  the  track  for  three  or 
four  miles,  when  the  other  man,  who  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  us,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand. 

**  That 's  the  way  to  do  it,"  said  Sanders :  "  never  shout 
out  or  make  a  noise  when  you  're  after  game  in  the  bush, 
whether  it 's  man  or  beast." 
''  He's  found  the  track,  I  suppose?"  said  I. 
'*  To  be  sure  he  has,  and  so  have  we ;  look  here ;  let's  try 
my  shoe — fits  exactly !    Now  we  have  'em  again,  sir." 

*<  Follow  us  as  fast  as  you  can,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  we  '11  push  on." 

"  You  '11  see  the  hut  directly  you  round  the  little  hill," 
said  Sanders ;  *'  but  if  they  show  fight,  better  wait  till  we 
come  up.    Soft  and  easy  does  it." 

'  We  cantered  on  to  the  little  hill  before  us,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  reached  the  hut.  It  was  the  very  picture  of 
desolation.  The  sides  were  constructed  of  that  which  is 
technically  known  in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  **  wattle- 
and-dab,"  formed  of  upright  stakes,  with  twigs  interlacing 
them  hurdle  fashion,  and  rudely  plastered  with  mud. 
The  roof,  which  was  thatched  with  native  grass,  was  rough 
and  out  of  order,  and  some  planks  nailed  together  and 
fastened  to  a  cleft  log  by  hinges  of  buUock's-hide,  com- 
posed the  door.  A  curtain  of  kangaroo-skin,  much  the 
worse  for  w^ear,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  the  mange,  was 
pegged  over  the  opening  which  formed  the  window* 
Some  big  pebbles  from  the  beach,  with  rough  slabs  of  the 
stone  which  is  abundant  almost  everywhere  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  were  piled  up  with  an  intermingling  of 
mud,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  We  saw  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  empty. 
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^^Poor  oountry  house  for  an  independent  gentleman/* 
said  Sanders ;  "but  retired — ^very !  Nobody  would  think 
of  looking  for  this  rural  retreat,  unless  he  Imew  where  to 
pitch  on  it  Many  a  stolen  sheep  has  been  cut  into  muttpHr 
chops  in  this  hut,  I  '11  be  bound,  without  troubling  |:he 
butcher  to  call  at  the  Marine  Villa  for  orders/' 

'*  Don't  lose  any  time,  Sanders,"  said  the  magistrate, 
**  we  must  go  to  work  again  j  you  're  a  clever  fellow,  so  try 
if  you  can  discover  anything  to  give  us  information  of  the 
parties  we  are  in  pursuit  of." 

"  Let  Soroggs  try  first,  please  sir,"  said  Sanders,  "  and 
that  will  give  me  time  to  rest,  for  I  'm  almost  knocked 
up." 

The  other  constable  made  a  rigorous  search,  but  he 
could  find  nothing  in  or  near  the  hut  but  the  remains  of 
some  scorched  sheepskins,  which  had  most  likely  been 
burnt  to  avoid  detection. 

**  Now  Sanders,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'  try  what  you 
can  do;  but  you  must  look  sharp,  for  the  sun  is  melting 
the  snow  fast,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  the  tracks." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  roused  by  this  remark,  "  I 
did  not  think  of  that.  Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
premises." 

"  Scroggs,"  said  he,  "  have  you  searched  the  thatcl^ 
where  it  has  been  disturbed  there  ?" 

"  It 's  only  the  wind,"  said  his  less  observant  coadjutor  5 
"  the  wind  has  blown  the  thatch  about  all  round." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sanders,  "  but  that 's  to  leeward  of  the 
wind ;  don't  you  see,  by  the  bend  that  the  trees  have  got, 
which  way  the  wind  blows  in  these  parts  ?  That  thatch 
has  been  disturbed  lately,  I  '11  swear,  and  not  by  the  wind, 
or  I  know  nothing  of  my  trade.*' 

Thus  speaking,  the  acute  and  practised  constable  mounted 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow,  and  thrust  his  arm  into  the 
part  of  the  thatch  which  had  excited  his  suspicions. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he ;  "  but  what  have  we  got  here  P 
A  tinder-box !    No  great  find  this.    Lots  of  tinder,  with 
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flint  and  steel,  all  complete  f  Handy  to  get  a  light  with 
but  no  great  use  at  present.'^ 

**  Let  me  look  at  it,''  said  the  magistrate*  '<  Turn  oat, 
the  tinder,  and  see  if  there  are  marks  about  the  box.** 

"No  marks  about  it,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  "except  the 
tinman's.  Don't  let  the  wind  blow  away  the  tinder,  Sam  • 
one  never  knows  what  one  may  want  in  the  bush.  I  'ye 
known  the  time  when  its  weight  in  gold  would  have  been 
given  for  that  bit  of  tinder  at  Oyster  Bay.    Let  me  put  it 

back    again Eh !   what's    this  ?    Look    here,   sir 

here 's  a  name  on  the  unbumt  part  of  the  tinder !  The 
rag  has  been  the  upper  part  of  an  old  stocking,  and  here  'a 
the  name  of  '  John  Shirley ;'  who 's  this  John  Shirley  now, 
I  should  like  to  know  P" 

The  magistrate  took  the  tinder-box,  without  making 
any  remark,  and,  drawing  me  aside,  we  conversed  for  a 
few  minutes  apart 

"  George  Shirley  is  the  real  name  of  the  Gypsey,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  if  his  packet  speaks  truth.  It  seems  that 
we  have  lighted  on  a  near  relation  when  we  least  ex- 
pected it.'*^ 

"  I  see  it  all,"  said  I,  a  sudden  flash  of  light  breaking  in 
upon  me ;  **  the  person  that  called  himself  John  Wolsey 
struck  me  that  night  as  resembling  some  one  whom  I  had 
seen  before  ,*  it 's  the  bushranger.  He  gave  me  a  look, 
when  he  discovered  my  disguise,  which  reminded  me  of 
other  features  which  I  could  not  call  to  mind ;  it  was  the 
look  of  the  Gypsey  bushranger  as  he  rolled  over  the  pre- 
cipice at  the  Clyde.  That 's  it !  I  see  it  all !  This  is  the* 
brother  who  is  next  heir,  if  the  girl  was  out  of  the  way. 
Depend  upon  it,  that 's  the  clue  to  all  this  mystery." 

"  I  think  as  you  do,"  said  the  magistrate  j  "  but  there 's 
a  great  deal  to  be  explained  still.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  try  to  recover  the  poor  child,  for  if  our  surmises  are 
correct,  the  party  who  has  gone  so  far  will  not  stop  short 
in  effecting  his  object.  I  hope  the  poor  girl  may  not  be 
murdered  before  we  come  up  with  her.    I  don't  like  the 
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appearance  of  that  schooner  that  we  saw  in  the  distance 
when  we  came  to  the  Seven-mile  Beach.  But  we  have  no 
time  to  lose,  let  us  be  moving ;  the  men  are  rested  by  this 
time,  and  we  can  push  on.'' 

'*  There  ought  to  be  a  third  track  here/'  said  Sanders, 
"  but  I  don't  see  it.  A  child's  foot  is  light,  but  it  ought  to 
leave  its  mark  on  the  snow.  Here  are  the  other  two,  and 
a  new  one,  as  if  making  off  in  the  direction  of  the  creek, 
where  a  boat  could  take  them  off,  but  I  don't  see  the  little 
one's.  The  large  foot  makes  a  deep  mark  in  the  snow, 
and  deeper  than  before.  How's  that?  I  have  it;  the 
large  foot  has  carried  the  child,  to  conceal  the  taking  of  it. 
Thoughtful  that ;  but  it 's  hard  if  I  can't  match  any  one  in 
the  colony  at  this  game.  There  they  go ;  and  large-foot 
doesn't  like  his  load,  for  you  see  he  goes  stumbling  on, 
and  here  he  has  been  down ;  but  he 's  up  again— and 
there  they  go ;  and,  by  George,  here 's  the  print  of  the 
little  one's  foot,,  when  her  bearer  had  the  tumble.  They 
trod  it  out,  as  they  thought,  but  here  it  is  as  plain  as  can 
be  on  the  top  of  this  tuft  of  native  grass,  with  the  snow  on 
it,  like  the  sugar  of  a  twelfth-cake ;  Hurrah !  my  lads,  we 
have  'em !  Three  miles  will  bring  us  to  the  creek,  and 
then  we  shall  see  what  comes  next." 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  creek,  which  at  high  water  is  deep  and  navigable, 
but  at  the  fall  of  the  tide  is  a  succession  of  shoals,  through 
which  it  is  difficult  to  direct  even  a  small  boat.  The 
searching  eye  of  Sanders  soon  espied  an  indentation 
which  had  recently  been  made  by  the  prow  of  a  boat 
striking  against  the  bank,  and  we  had  the  mortification  to 
feel  that  the  parties  of  whom  we  were  in  pursuit  had  by 
tliat  means  escaped  for  the  present  beyond  our  reach. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

The  Consultation — M  iddle*aged  Oentleman  get  tired  of  Adren- 
torea  at  last— The  Track  regained— An  extempore  Dinner  and 
fresh  Ojstera— A  new  Horror. 

The  diligent  constable  e^onined  with  great  care  all  the 
parts  about,  bat  there  was  no  trace  of  footsteps.  The 
snow  was  now  disappearing  fast,  but  there  was  enough  on 
the  ground  to  show  the  mark  of  the  foot.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly  and  warm,  and  we  stood  round  the  spot  for 
some  minutes  looking  into  the  water,  as  if  by  some  miracle 
we  should  see  the  track  of  the  boat.  The  magistrate  was 
the  ^rst  to  break  silence. 

"  Where  's  the  nearest  boat  to  be  got?" 

"Nothing  to  be  had  nearer  than  Pitt- Water,"  said 
Sanders,  **  and  it 's  all  a  chance  if  there  's  one  there ;  but 
if  we  had  a  boat,  what  could  we  do  with  it  ,*  how  could  we 
tell  which  way  they  have  gone  P" 

'*  They  might  have  made  use  of  some  boat  to  cross  over 
to  the  land  on  the  other  side,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  for 
the  purpose  of  baffling  our  track ;  in  that  case,  the  track 
would  be  visible  on  the  other  side.'' 

"  To  be  sure,''  said  Sanders ;  "  how  was  it  that  I  didn^t 
think  of  that  ?  If  it  was  not  for  the  shoals  and  the  mud, 
we  might  swim  it  with  one  of  the  horses ;  but  there 's  do 
help  for  it ;  we  can't  get  on  without  a  boat  of  some  sort." 

"  Then  we  must  lose  no  time  about  it ;  can  you  show 
me  the  shortest  cut  to  the  township  at  Pitt-Water  ?" 
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"  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  said  Sanders ;  "  I  should  like 
to  know  the  place  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  that  I  couldn't 
show  you  the  shortest  cut  to." 

^  Then  come  with  me,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Thomley  wiH 
lend  you  his  horse,  that  we  may  get  over  the  ground  the 
quicker.** 

**  One  word  with  you,'*  said  I,  '•  before  we  go  further. 
I  don't  quite  like  this  new  adventure,"  I  added,  drawing 
the  magistrate  aside;  "to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  tired  tk 
being  dragged  into  new  scrapes  \  as  soon  as  one  ends  an^ 
other  begins.  Besides,  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  length- 
ened pursuit,  and  my  head  is  not  right ;  that  knock  on  it 
from  the  life-preserver  has  left  a  sensation  which  is  any- 
thing but  agreeable  i  and  we  are  not  armed.'* 

"  You  have  your  double-barreL" 

"  But  you  have  no  arms,  and  the  constables  have  nothing 
but  their  sticks.  Sanders,  have  yon  got  any  weapon  about 
youP" 

Sanders  exhibited  the  huge  stick  which  served  as  his 
walking  staf^ 

'*  I  don't  mean  that ;  have  you  got  any  fire-arms  ?*' 

"  You  don't  see  any,  do  you  ?**, 
.    !*  No ;  that  *8  why  we  ask.'* 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Sanders,  "that  an  old  hand  would 
ever  engage  in  anything  that  looks  like  business  without 
his  tools  ?"  and  opening  his  wsiistcoat,  he  disclosed  two 
small  pistols  in  a  concealed  pocket  on  each  side  of  hit 
waistcoat. 
.    "  And  your  mate  ?'* 

"  He  has  nothing  but  his  stafE  But  Lard  bless  you,  sir  I 
it  seldom  comes  to  that.  I  carry  mine  for  caution's,  sake* 
but  it 's  seldom  necessary  to  show.  *em,  even.  You  see, 
when  a  man's  pounced  upon  by  a  constable,  he  's  cowed 
like,  because  he  thinks  that  aa  ofiic»  has  a  right  to  tdke 
him,  and  his  mind  is  used  to  feel  that  he  can't  resist  aft 
officer;  k  's  a  habit  like  that  loose  characters  get  So, 
while  he  is  nonj^nsed,  we  just  tike  him  gently«  aad 
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dap  the  darbies  on  him,  and  then  we  have  him  like 
brickp." 

"  That 's  all  very  well,"  I  continued,  walking  a  few 
9teps  aside,  *'  but  really  I  don't  see  that  I  am  called  on  to 
expose  my  life  in  this  matter.  Had  we  not  better  Jet  the 
police  magistrate  take  it  up  P  He  is  clever,  and  used  to 
these  things.  Besides,  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  matter  into  our  own  hands;  it  is  an  affair  for  the 
authorities  to  interfere  in ;  for  if  the  girl  is  the  daughter  of 
•the  Yorkshire  George  Shirley,  and  the  Gypsey's  tale  is 
•true,  she  is  an  important  personage,  and  it 's  a  matter  for 
the  Government  to  take  up.*' 

"  All  very  true,  my  dear  fellow,*'  said  my  friend,  "  but 
it 's  the  time.  "While  we  are  going  back,  and  going  about 
the  business  formally,  these  rascals  may  convey  the  girl 
away,  or,  God  knows  I  murder  her,  perhaps.'' 

**  I  rather  think,"  said  I,  "  they  have  some  motive  fot 
not  killing  her,  or  they  would  have  done  it  before,  and  not 
have  encumbered  themselves  with  her  in  this  chase ; — to 
marry  her,  maybe,  to  some  one.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
indulge  in  surmises  on  that  point,  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
use  to  us  to  resolve  it  at  this  moment.  The  matter  in  hand 
is  to  consider  the  propriety  of  our  taking  on  ourselves  the 
iindingof  the  girl." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  my  mind  is  made 
up ;  I  can  act  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  my  commission 
being  made  out  for  the  whole  of  the  island,  though,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  are  all  appointed  to  particular  dia* 
tricts,  and  we  are  expected,  of  course,  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  beyond  them  unnecessarily.  But  I  consider  this 
a  case  of  necessity,  and  a  pressing  one,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty  not  to  neglect  it.  I  must  in  fairness  allow  that  I  like 
these  excitements,  but  I  am  differently  circumstanced  to 
you,  who  have  a  family.  But  wait  here,  at  all  events,  till 
we  return  to  relieve  you;  this  spot  ought  not  to  be  left 
unwatched ;  and,  indeed,  I  want  your  horse,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  to  mount  the  constable  as  a  guide,  as  he  lA 
the  only  one  among  us  v^Yio  Vxiav^  xYkfexo^d," 
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"  Well,**  said  1,  "  if  it  must  he  so,  it  must;  but  I  must 
say  frankly,  I  am  tired  of  these  expeditions.  I  'm  wanted 
at  home,  and  I  Ve  had  enough  of  them.*' 
"  I  see,"  said  my  friend,  "  you  are  not  romantic." 
**  Not  I !  I  'm  a  plain  Surrey  farmer  turned  into  a 
settler,  and  as  to  your  romance,  I  leave  that  to  young  fel- 
lows like  you.  I  would  rather  have  half  a  dozen  mutton- 
chops  just  now  than  any  dish  of  romance  that  you  could 
cook  up  for  me/*  And  so  saying,  I  sat  myself  down  by 
the  side  of  the  water,  with  the  other  constable  for  my 
companion,  and  the  magistrate  and  Sanders  cantered  off  in 
the  direction  of  Sorell-Town,  the  nascent  metropolis  of 
Pitt-Water. 

I  was  almost  tired  out,  when  a  shout  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  inlet  attracted  our  attention,  and  I  sprung  to 
my  feet.  1  saw  the  magistrate  on  horseback,  standing  on 
the  high  bank.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  waved  it,  from 
which  I  concluded  that  he  had  some  good  news  for  us  ,* 
but  I  could  not  tell  what,  for  it  was  too  far  for  his  voice  to 
reach  us.  My  companion  thought  he  could  distinguish 
the  word  "boat,*'  but  to  me  it  seemed  only  the  usual 
"  cooee,**  the  colonial  way  of  throwing  the  voice  to  a 
distance.  But  my  companion  was  right,  for  presently 
aftei'wards  we  discovered  a  boat  making  its  way  to  us 
through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  inlet,  for  it  was  now 
almost  low  water,  and  the  numerous  shoals  made  the 
navigation  very  difficult.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  plunge 
into  the  mud  before  we  could  get  into  the  boat,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  make  a  long  round  before  we  could  reach 
the  shore.  While  we  were  making  the  passage,  I  asked 
the  man  in  the  boat,  for  there  was  only  one,  what  the  news 
was. 

"  No  news,**  said  he,  "  except  that  I  hear  you  are  irt 
pursuit  of  two  men  and  a  girl  who  passed  over  here  in  the 
morning.  I  was  down  here  looking  after  some  fish,  when 
I  saw  them  just  about  where  I  took  you  up,  and  they  isaid 
they  wanted  to  cross  over,  and  they  offered  me,  that  is,  the 
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gentleman  did,  a  couple  of  dollars  if  I  would  put  them 
over.  I  thought  it  odd  to  see  the  giri  with  them,  but  it; 
was  no  business  of  mine.'' 

"What  sort  of  a  girl  was  she?*'  I  asked  eagerly, for 
this  was  the  first  person  I  had  met  with  who  had  seen  «iy 
troublesome  charge.  , , 

"  Oh  1  just  like  other  girls,  but  I  didn't  see  her  face  i 
but  she  seemed  very  tired  and  sick,  poor  thing !  One^JT 
the  men  carried  her  in  his  arms,  and  I  think  she  had  been 
crying  a  good  deal ;  but  she  didn't  cry  in  the  boat ;  she 
seemed  afraid  of  the  man  in  the  black  coat.  She  can*t  be 
more  "than  six  or  seven  years  old,  I  take  it ;  and  what 
their  game  is  I  don't  understand.  However,  it's  no 
business  of  mine." 

"  Much  fish  hereabouts?"  said  I. 

''Fish I  bless  you,  the  waters  hereabouts  are  as  full 
of  fish  as  they  can  cram ;  but  they  are  poor  things  iot 
eating,  most  of  them.  As  you  get  farther  up  the  inlet, 
the  creeks  and  little  ponds  that  the  tide  leaves  are  full 
of  fish ;  and  the  ground-sharks  are  as  thick  as  they  can 


swim." 


"  Grouhd- sharks  I  that's  unpleasant.  How  big  are 
they  ?" 

"  Not  big  enough  to  do  much  mischief;  they  *re  most, 
of  them  as  big  as  a  large  codfish — some  bigger — weighing 
a  matter  of  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds.  The  natives, 
eat  'em,  but  they  *re  rank  things  to  my  taste." 

"  How  do  the  natives  catch  them." 

"  They  don't  catch  them  at  all ;  they  spear  ^em  with 
their  long  thin  spears ;  and  then  they  put  tnem  over  the, 
fire  a  bit,  and  eat  'em  half  raw  ^  but  they  donH  seem  to 
like  'em  much.  It 's  only  when  they  can't  get  other  food. 
And  now,  masters^  this  is  as  near  as  I  can  bring  ypu ; 
the  mud  is  awkward,  but  it  isn't  above  leg-deep,  and  the 
bottom  is  hard  enough  when  you  get  there.  But  if  you 
are  good  climbers,  I  can  run  you  right  against  the  cliff 
yonder,  and  so  you  may  get  on  shore  dry-footed." 
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Receiving  my  assent  to  this  latter  proposition^  lie  ran 
his  boat  to  the  bank  accordingly,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  I  and  the  constable  scrambled  to  the  top. 
We  found  the  magistrate  and  Sanders  waiting  to  receive 
usy  with  another  man  on  horseback,  and  on  the  ground 
was  a  huge  basket  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 
A  bush-fire  of  dead  wood  which  they  had  kindled  was 
burning  briskly. 

The  snow  had  almost  disappeared,  but  there  was 
still  sufficient  for  a  keen  eye  accustomed  to  the  bush 
to  distinguish  the  sunken  traces  of  the  party  we  were  in 
pursuit  of. 

''  You  see,''  said  the  magistrate,  pointing  to  the  almost 
obliterated  footsteps,  "we  are  on  the  scent,  but  they 
have  got  the  start  of  us,  and  the  snow  is  nearly 
Aielted,  for  it  doesn't  remain  long  on  the  ground  in  this 
country." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "I  think  I  must  decline 
going  any  further.  I  am  so  weak  and  faint,  that  really  I 
am  not  fit  for  a  bush  excursion ;  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
so  vulgar  as  to  want  something  to  eat.'' 

"  We  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Sanders,  "  there 's  the 
prog ;  we  wouldn't  break  into  it^  but  waited  till  you  could 
join  us." 

"Now,  my  lad,"  said  the  magistrate,  "produce  your 
provisions." 

The  stranger,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  respectable 
servant,  immediately  spread  on  the  log  of  the  tree  on 
which  we  were  sitting  a  white  table-cloth ;  and  arranged 
plates,  and  knives  and  forks. 

"I  wish  I  eould  get  a  drink  of  something,"  said  I» 
"but  I  suppose  there's  no  water  hereabouts  but  what's 
brackish." 

"  Water  I  who  thinks  of  water  ?"  said  the  magistrate, 
gaily ;  "  here 's  a  bottle  of  Barclay's  own  stout.  Who 
has  got  a  corkscrew  P  Here 's  a  job  I  no  corkscrew  I 
It's  strange  how  people  will  go  about  without  a  cork- 
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screw,  the  only  thing  that  is  ever  useful,  and  never  to  lie 
had  when  wanted.  Oh,  you  have  got  one,  my  lad,  that's 
very  clever  of  you.  Here,  Thornley,  drink.  There ''« 
nothing  like  porter  in  the  bush,  only  it 's  not  to  be  had 
everywhere.    You  see,  I  did  not  forget  you."  •  - 

"What  have  you  got  to  eat?"  said  I,  considerably 
refreshed  with  my  draught ;  **  I  had  but  a  scanty  break* 
fast." 

**  Then  you  shall  make  the  better  dinner.  Bring  him 
out,  my  ladt  There's  a  splendid  fellow!  A  goose  is 
better  hot,  perhaps,  but  I  think  we  can  manage  him  as 
he  is ; — allow  me,'*  helping  me  to  a  leg  and  a  wing,  and 
allotting  the  same  portion  to  himself; — ''and  as  to  our 
friends  the  constables,  they  may  solace  themselves  with 
that  cold  shoulder  of  mutton." 

"  I  '11  have  a  dig  at  the  mutton  in  a  minute,"  said 
Sanders ;  ''  but  I  shall  treat  myself  to  a  few  oysters 
first." 

"  Oysters !  Is  the  man  distraught  with  fasting  P 
You  're  not  near  Billingsgate-market,  friend.  What  puts 
oysters  into  your  head  P" 

**  I  *11  put  the  oysters  somewhere  else  in  five  minutes," 
said  the  constable;  '^you  don't  know  whereabouts  you 
are ; — this  little  bay  is  full  of  oysters,  as  I  '11  soon  show 
you.  Scroggs,  my  boy,"  said  he  to  his  mate,  "  will  you 
have  some  natives  P*'  t 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  the  accommodating 
Scroggs ;  "  a  few  dozens  of  oysters  sharpen  the  appe^ 
tite." 

Without  more  ado,  the  two  constables  took  off  their, 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  stripping  their  trousers  high  up 
their  legs,  they  borrowed  a  large  cloth  from  the  lad  with 
the  basket,  and  waded  into  the  water  thirty  or  forty- 
yards.  Reaching  down  their  arms,  they  soon  filled  the 
cloth  with  oysters,  and  brought  them  to  us,  rattling  them 
down  in  a  great  heap,  and  went  back  to  the  water  ibr  s 
fresh  supply. 
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**  Here,  my  lad,"  said  my  friend,  "  chuck  some  armsful 
of  these  into  the  fire  to  roast,  while  we  pass  away  the  time 
with  the  others.  Who  *8  got  an  oyster-knife  P  That 's 
another  thing  that  people  never  think  of  carrying  about 
with  them,  though  they  never  know  when  it  may  be 
wanted,  as  you  see.  Oh !  you  've  got  a  knife ;  handy 
knife  this.  There,  lad,  hook  out  the  oysters  directly  you 
hear  them  crack,  or  they  '11  burn.  No  bad  fare,  my 
friend,  for  the  bush — cold  goose  and  oyster  sauce.  I  say, 
this  knife  puts  odd  ideas  into  my  head.  Suppose  tlds 
most  respectable  gentleman,  John  Shirley,  Esq.,  was  to 
use  the  same  sort  of  tool  on  the  poor  little  girl — eh? 
There,  don*t  lay  down  your  knife  and  fork — I  only  hinted 
it.  Take  some  more  goose,  a  leg  and  a  wing  are  nothing 
for  a  hungry  man.  Don't  spare  the  oysters,  plenty  more 
where  those  came  from.  I  '11  join  you  in  another  glass  of 
stout." 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  said  I,  feeling  better  and  strongelf 
for  my  meal;  ''and,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  the  poor  girl.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  agony  of  the  Gypsey  when  he  talked  of  her 
before  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  over  that  horrible  pre-^ 
cipice." 

"  Come,  you  feel  in  better  heart  now,  and  all  ready  for 
another  start,  eh  ?  We  must  make  our  men  despatch  and 
get  ready  for  our  march ;  we  have  brought  a  couple  of 
raoskets  with  us,  and  lots  of  cartridges ;  and  you  see  my 
Sorrell-Town  acquaintance  has  lent  me  this  fowling-piece,' 
shot-belt,  and  powder-horn,  all  complete.  I  found  a  party 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  malice  prepense  against 
this  late  goose — peace  to  his  remains!  But  I  soon  ex- 
plained matters  to  them,  and  they  despatched  this  l|id  on 
horseback  with  the  provender*  The  lady  of  the  house  was 
so  interested  about  your  young  heroine,  that  a  little  per- 
stusion^  I  think,  would  have  induced  her  to  join  us  in  the 
pursuit.  Come,  Sanders,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice, 
"  another  batch  of  oysters  I     Why,  man,  you  '11  grow 
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shelly  if  you  take  in  so  many  of  those  testaceous  delica- 
cies !  Holloa ! — what 's  the  matter  with  the  men  P  They 
have  thrown  down  their  load  on  the  beach,  and  are  stand* 
ing  aghast  at  something.    Look,  Thomley." 

I  turned  my  head,  and  beheld  the  two  constables 
anxiously  and  fearfully  examining  something  that  the^ 
saw  on  the  beach.  We  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and  San- 
ders, pointing  to  the  spot  that  had  attracted  his  attention, 
said,  to. our  dismay,  in  a  more  feeling  tone  than  I  had 
gifen  him  credit  for : — 

**  I  fear  they  have  dpne  for  the  poor  child,  sir }— this  is 
sadly  suspicious." 

We  looked,— and  in  the  shade  near  the  base  of  the 
overhanging  cliff,  we  saw  the  marks  of  tramping  fee(^  an4 
the  white  snow  was  crimsoned  with  largp  drops  of  blood. 
:  The  sight  of  the  blood  filled  us  all  with  the  most 
anxious  apprehensions;  and  even  the  phlegmatic  Scroggs 
was  moved  at  what  appeared  to  denote  the  sad  catastrophe 
of  the  little  girVs  murder. 

**  I  *ve  knocked  inany  a  bullock  on  the  head,"  said  he, 
"  and  cut  many  a  sheep's  throat,  and  never  cared  for  the 
sight  of  the  blood — it  was  natural,  and  it 's  what  animaLi 

are  used  to ;  but me  I  if  I  ever  felt  like  this  before 

—it 's  enough  to  turn  one  sick — after  eating  oysters,  too  I 
I  couldn't  have  cut  the  throat  of  that  little  girl,  now^- 
though  I  *ve  never  seen  her,— but  a  child  's  a  child,— no, 
not  for  a  hundred  dollari^--aio,  nor  a  thousand  neither* 
Poor  little  thing  I  how  she  must  have  scriggled  V' 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Who  is  the  Morderer  and  the  Victim  7— A  Settler's  Fare— An 
Excuse  for  a  Glass  of  Grog — Kangaroos  in  Miniature — ^The 
Chase. 

**  The  blood  looks  bad/'  6aid  the  magistrate,  after  a  pause, 
'*  but  that  might  happen  a  thousand  ways.  It 's  the 
trampling  of  the  earth  round  about  that  looks  most  sus- 
picious. See  1  here  has  been  a  tuft  of  rushes  pulled  up 
in  the  struggle.  These  rushes  are  thick  and  strong — ^too 
strong  for  a  child  to  pull  up,  I  think,  even  in  a  death- 
struggle.  No,  this  was  not  done  by  a  child's  hand!  Let 
us  make  a  closer  examination." 

Pursuing  our  inyestigation,  we  found  the  mark  of  the 
heel  of  a  man's  shoe,  which  had  been  digged  violently  into 
the  ground,  apparently  in  a  struggle  to  rise,  and  beyond 
the  circle  where  our  own  footsteps  had  trodden  down  tbe 
snow,  and  which  for  a  moment  had  prevented  our  observii^ 
the  space  beyond  it,  we  traced  the  appearance  of  some 
heavy  body  having  been  dragged  for  some  distance  tOA 
spot  where  there  was  a  deep  hole,  at  the  foot  of  some 
straggling  rocks.  By  throwing  in  pebbles,  we  ascertained 
that  the  hole  was  of  considerable  depth.  In  looking 
about,  the  intelligent  constable  observed  the  mark  of  a 
stone  of  a  large  size  having  been  removed,  the  earth  in 
which  it  had  been  imbedded  exhibiting  a  surface  which, 
from  its  freshness,  it  was  plain  had  been  but  recently 
exposed  to  the  air  $  and  at  short  distances  two  more  indi- 
cations of  the  same  sort  were  discovered. 
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**  That  pool  holds  the  dead  hody  of  somebody,  I  'U  be 
Sworn,''  said  Sanders ;  "  but  that 's  a  secret  that  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  I  don't  see  the  way  to  get  at  it  just  now ;  but 
time  will  show,  for  there  never  was  a  murder  ever  so 
secret  that  was  not  found  out  at  last." 

After  a  diligent  search,  we  could  find  no  other  marks 
of  blood  than  those  which  had  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  constables ;  but  it  was  clear  that  a  desperate  strug- 
gle had  taken  place  on  the  spot,  but  who  was  the  victim, 
or  whether  there  was  more  than  one,  was  involved  in 
mystery. 

By  this  time,  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  pre- 
vious night's  suffering,  I  began  to  warm  to  the  work;  and  be- 
ing moved  at  the  sight  of  the  blood,  and  the  thought  of  the 
peril  that  the  poor  girl  was  in,  if  she  was  still  alive,  I  was 
eager  to  continue  the  pursuit.  I  proposed,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  lose  time  in  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
what  had  taken  place,  but  mark  the  exact  spot,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  find  it  again  without  difficulty,  and  move  forward 
without  delay  to  the  rescue  of  the  child,  whose  precarious 
fate  had  inspired  me  with  an  interest  which  I  was  sur- 
prised at  myself; — but  I  thought  of  my  own  children, 
and  could  not  but  feel  strongly  for  an  orphan  who  had 
been  cast  on  my  care  under  circumstances  so  remarkable, 
and  against  whose  life  or  welfare  it  was  evident  there  was 
some  nefarious  design. 

We  sent  back  our  Sorell-Town  purveyor  liberally  re- 
compensed, and  started  off  on  the  track,  now  become 
very  faint,  at  a  rapid  pace,  Sanders  taking  the  lead.  It 
was  now  drawing  towards  the  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  fast,  affording  to  us  the  not  very  agreeable  pro- 
spect of  passing  the  night  in  the  bush  under  a  wi^yjter's 
sky,  with  the  likelihood  of  a  heavy  fall  of  sno#  for 
feather  beds.  We  were  glad,  therefore,  when  we 
found  that  our  course  led  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
Coal-River,  where  we  knew  there  were  many  settlers, 
some    of    them,  indeed   verging   towards   the  position 
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of  wealthy  agriculturists.  We  skirted  a  succession  of 
small  farms,  looking  very  cold  and  desolate  at  the  decline 
.of  the  day  in  the  winter  season,  till  we  came  to  where  a 
log  fence  had  heen  broken  down ;  we  followed  on,  and 
presently  came  into  view  of  the  red-brick  house  of  some 
.  thriving  settler  in  a  hollow  beneath  the  hilL  The  marks 
of  the  footsteps  in  the  snow  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, but  after  passing  the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  we 
observed  the  prints  of  the  shoes  of  a  horse. 

^This  looks  like  business,"  said  Sanders*  '<You  see, 
sir,  these  chaps  are  determined  to  go  through  with  their 
work.  They  have  taken  some  poor  devil  of  a  settler's 
horse,  and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  for  a  run." 

**'  I  have  no  doubt,'^  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  their 
object  is  to  get  away  from  the  island;  and  having  been 
stopped  at  Hobart-Town,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were 
to  make  an  attempt  at  Launceston« ' 

"That  would  be  leading  us  a  pretty  dance,"  said  I. 
'^  It 's  a  chase  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  at  least ; 
but  we  must  hope  to  come  up  with  them  before  then.  If 
they  keep  their  horse,  they  will  leave  a  good  track  behind 
them ;  we  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it.  It  would  be  well," 
I  added,  "  to  measure  the  size  and  shape  of  the  horse's 
shoes  while  we  have  light  enough." 

Sanders  took  the  hint,  and  found  that  the  horse  had  a 
broad  shoe  on  the  left  fore-foot  and  a  narrow-shaped  one 
on  the  other.  He  took  down  the  exact  size  of  each  shoe, 
and  noted  them  with  a  pencil  in  a  pocket-book. 

Some  flakes  of  snow  now  began  to  fall,  and  the  dusk  came 
on,  warning  us  that  if  we  thought  of  seeking  a  shelter  for 
the  jjjfc,  it  was  time  to  look  about  us ;  but  we  kept  on 
our  vmy  as  long  as  we  could  distinguish  the  track,  but  the 
6now  fislling  faster  and  faster,  and  darkness  coming  on 
besides,  we  made  a  halt,  and  deliberated  on  what  was  best 
to  be  done. 
"With  submission  to  you,  sir,"  said  Sanders  to  the 
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magistratey  "ifii  of  no  use  to  €d11ow  a  track  at  night; 
there 's  more  lost  than  gained  by  it  $  for  the  fatigue  m^^ 
one  the  less  able  to  do  the  work  next  day.  You  see,  we 
have  'em  safe  if  this  snow  continues,  which  looka  likely, 
for  they  cannot  rub  out  their  marks,  and  they  must  go  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  tier  of  hills  i  so  that,  by  crossing 
the  line  between,  we  shall  come  on  their  track  again.  If 
•I  might  venture  to  advise,  sir,  you  will  be  all  the  better 
to-morrow  for  a  night's  rest,  and  if  we  could  borrow  a  couple 
of  horses  hereabouts,  it  would  be  all  the  better,  and  we 
could  make  more  speed  in  the  morning.'' 

We  thought  the  experienced  constable's  advice  good, 
and  under  his  guidance  we  turned  aside  to  the  left,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  march  we  came  to  the  door  of  a  set- 
tler's hut,  where  we  asked  permission  to  pass  the  night. 
It  proved  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  man  for  whom  the  magis- 
trate had  procured  a  ticket  of  leave  about  two  years  before, 
for  good  conduct,  and  who  had  since  rented  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres,  of  which  there  were  about  fifteen 
under  tillage,  with  the  working-bullocks  and  farming  con- 
veniences usually  let  with  the  land  on  such  occasions. 
This  was  a  lucky  hit.  Our  first  business  was  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  parties  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  but  our 
new  acquaintances  could  give  us  no  information. 

We  were  made  welcome  with  all  the  means  which  the 
humble  dwelling  afforded,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  cheerfully  rendered  to  furnish 
out  our  entertainment.  Fresh  logs  were  thrown  on  the 
fire,  and  some  very  lean  mutton-chops,  cut  from  a  lantern- 
looking  sheep,  which  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree  outside,  were  immediately  put  into  the  frying-pan  by 
the  man,  while  the  woman  busied  herself  with  the  tea/* 
things;  mutton-chops  for  eating,  and  tea  for  beverage, 
being  the  usual  repast  on  almost  all  occasions  in  the  houses 
of  the  poorer  class  of  settlers. 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  inside,  we 
looked  to  our  horses  out  of  doors.    There  was  but  jM)Qr 
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accommodation  for  them,  but  a  sort  of  shed  protect e 
them  from  the  snow,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with 
a  bran  mash  for  supper,  and  a  tolerable  feed  of  barley* 
Hay  and  oats  were  for  the  most  part  unattainable  luxuries 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  that  time,  and  not  often  to  be 
obtained  now ;  barley  and  wheat,  or  barley  in  the  straw, 
being  their  customary  food,  with  the  grass  of  the  country 
as  it  grows  in  its  natural  state.  We  were  quickly  sum* 
moned  by  our  host  to  the  repast  prepared  for  us. 

"Rather  poor  mutton  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  man;  **  we 
have  but  a  poor  run  here  for  sheep,  and  it 's  not  easy  to 
get  them  through  the  winter  with  anything  on  their  bones, 
but  you  shall  have  our  best." 

"Why,  you're  getting  on,  Richard,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  if  you  have  got  a  flock  of  sheep.  How  many  have 
you  ?♦' 

"  There 's  near  three  hundred  of  'em ;  but  they  are  not 
ray  own  ;  I  wish  they  were.  I  have  'em  on  the  thirds ; 
they  were  part  of  the  farming  stock,  and  thanks  to  you, 
sir,  the  owner  has  trusted  me  with  them,  with  the  rest  of 
the  farming  things." 
"  Can  you  manage  a  cow  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  sir ;  we  have  four  working-bullocks,  pretty 
good  ones ;  but  we  can't  manage  a  cow  yet.  This  is  no 
place  for  stock.  If  we  could  contrive  half  a  dozen  cows, 
we  could  make  our  money  of  them,  for  wife's  a  good 
dairy-woman,  and  we  are  within  reach  of  Camp,  where  we 
could  get  half-a-crown  a  pound  in  money  for  every  pound 
we  could  make.  But  won*t  you  eat,  sir  P  the  things  are 
clean,  though  they  're  homely.  Will  you  drink  tea  with 
your  meat  ?" 

"  Have  you  nothing  but  tea,  Dick,  for  the  gentlemen," 
said  Sanders,  making  a  wry  face,  which  was  reflected  by 
Scroggs,  "  in  these  parts  P  There  used  to  be  better  stuff 
to  be  had  not  long  ago." 

Dick  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  magistrate,  and  shook 
his  head. 
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I  understood  the  meaning  of  these  masonic  signs 
very  well;  so,  as  I  wished  to  pleasure  the  consta* 
bles,  whom  it  was  important  for  us  to  keep  in  good 
humour,  without  compromising  my  friend's  official  dig- 
nity, I  displayed  two  five-dollar  notes  to  Sanders,  who 
thereupon  gave  a  significant  nod,  and  disappeared  with 
Scroggs. 

**  Good  water,  hereabouts  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

'*  There 's  not  much  water  for  stock  till  you  get  to  the 
river,  but  there 's  a  spring  handy  by,  that  serves  for  our 
own  use." 

"  It  doesn't  taste  well  out  of  a  pannikin.  Bah ! — it 's 
like  a  mineral  spring.  You  haven't  got  a  glass  tumbler, 
Bichaid  P" 

"  We  had  one,  sir,  but  it 's  broke,  and  we  can't  be  very 
nice  at  first ;  but  there 's  a  teacup  if  you  like  it  better. 
It's  done  enough  now,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  had  been 
frying  a  cake  in  the  pan,  and  her  own  face  at  the  same 
time,  while  we  were  discussing  our  dish  of  mutton-chops 
and  damper.  **TlMre*s  a  real  settler^s  cake  for  you, 
gentlemen,  made  nice  and  light,  like  a  pancake,  only  it 
wants  eggs  and  milk.'' 

*'  A  glass  of  grog,  now,  would  be  no  bad  thing,"  said 
my  friend ;  "  but  I  suppose  that 's  not  easy  to  be  got  liere. 
How  far  are  we  from  any  public-house  P  Rum  is  better 
than  nothing,  at  a  pinch,  though  it 's  sad  stuff  generally — 
new  and  rank — the  common  rum  from  Bengal,  one  of  the 
most  unwholesome  of  all  spirits ;  but,  as  a  medicine,  now 
and  then " 

The  worthy  magistrate's  dissertation  on  the  qualities 
of  Bengal  rum  was  cut  short  by  Sanders,  who  appeared 
with  a  bottle  of  that  popular  liquor,  the  same  having  been 
only  half  -  watered,  in  deference  to  the  distinguished 
company,  for  whose  especial  refection  Sanders  had  en- 
joined the  sly-shop,  it  was  on  this  occasion  particularly 
dedicated. 

"Where  does  this  come  fromP"  asked  the  magistrate, 
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in  a  little  absence  of  mind,  and  pouring  into  a  pannikin  a 
decent  portion  of  the  liquid. 

«  Out  of  the  bottle,"  said  I. 

**  I  take  it  as  a  medicine/'  rejoined  my  friend,  taking 
the  hint  at  the  same  time — *^  only  as  a  medicine  (Sanders 
and  Scroggs  shook  their  heads  doubtfully) ;  for,  after  all, 
it  only  spoils  the  water — ^but  this  water  is  brackish." 

With  this  my  excellent  friend  imbibed,  with  consider- 
able relish,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  tolerable  dose  of  the 
medicine,  and  knocking  the  table  with  the  edge  of  the 
tin  pannikin,  which  made  a  ringing  sound,  as  if  com- 
plaining of  being  empty,  he  laid  his  hand  promiscuous- 
like  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  tilting  it  over,  directed 
its  muzzle  in  a  sort  of  fit  of  abstraction,  towards  the  ca- 
pacious mouth  of  the  pannikin. 

"  Any  sugar,  Bichard  P" 

"  Only  brown,  sir ;  we  never  have  anything  but  brown ; 
white  is  too  expensive  for  new  settlers." 

"True,  Richard,  true;— this  is  brown  sugar,  but  it 
tempers  the  spirit.  I  think  I  '11  try  it  this  time  with  hot 
water.  Bale  out  a  little  from  the  tripod  with  the  other 
pannikin.  In  cold  weather,  it 's  well  to  keep  up  the  vital 
heat,  Dick." 

My  friend  sipped  his  boiling  grog  with  a  philosophic 
cheerfulness,  and  a  readiness  in  accommodating  himself  to 
circumstances  extremely  gratifying  to  an  intelligent  mindi 
and  when  he  had  got  half  through  his  second  pannikin,  he 
condescended,  with  much  complacency,  to  observe,  that 
*'•  after  all,  it  was  a  tipple  not  to  be  despised,  if  taken  now 
and  then,  and  in  moderation ! " 

Sanders  and  Scroggs,  however,  did  not  view  the  alarm- 
ing deficit,  which  was  increasing,  in  the  solitary  bottle, 
with  the  same  composure,  their  minds,  I  presume,  not 
being  so  philosophically  constituted ;  and  it  was  with  the 
most  lively  apprehensions,  therefore,  that  they  saw  the 
magistrate  raise  his  hand  for  the  third  time  in  a  threaten- 
ing way  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which  stood  handy  to 
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his  reach.    The  intellects  of  the  latter  functionary  being, 
sharpened  by  the  pressing  nature  of  the  danger,  he  forgot, 
in  his  agony,  the  deep  respect  due  to  the  official  dignity  pf 
his  worship,  and  being  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  he 
vociferated  a  tremendous  **  Oh ! '' 

'*  What 's  the  matter  P  "  said  the  magistrate ;  "  have  you 
done  your  supper  P  You  had  better  have  a  glass  of  grog. 
Here,  Sanders,  take  the  bottle.  And  now  for  a  turn  in. 
Richard,  how  can  you  manage  for  us  P" 

**  If  it  wasn't  for  my  wife,  sir,  you  should  have  our 
little  room,  but  we  11  make  you  up  a  shake-down  in 
this  comer  by  the  fire,  and  you  '11  lie  soft  enough  on  the 
wool." 

"Wool!  No  boomahs!  I  hope— eh!  DickP"  begin- 
ning to  scratch  himself  instinctively  at  the  sight  of  the 
wool. 

"  Pretty  well  for  that,  sir,  but  they  will  come  where- 
ever  there 's  a  house.  It 's  the  dogs,  I  suppose,  that  har- 
bour them ;  but  they  don't  meddle  with  us  much ;  or  else 
we  are  used  to  them." 

"  Used  to  them !  Bless  ye ! "  said  Sanders,  "  all  the 
settlers'  houses  in  this  district  are  full  of  'em ;  they  're 
'digenous  to  the  place.  You  may  see  *em  in  summer  time 
going  down  to  the  Coal-River  to  water  quite  regular,  and 
hopping  back  again,  like  Christians.  Lively  little  creturs 
they  are,  and  love  company.  They  're  a  sort  of  kangaroo 
in  miniature  s  and  I  dare  say  if  you  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  'em,  you  would  find  'em  with  tails  and  false 
bellies,  all  complete.  There  's  one !  and  there 's  another ! 
he  's  a  regular  boomah !  Ah  I  my  fine  fellow  !  I  can  see 
you  are  grinning  at  me,  and  expecting  an  elegant  supper 
on  my  unfortunate  person,  but  (here  we  heard  a  peculiar 
sort  of  crack)  I'll  disappoint  you,  you  blackguard  I  And 
you  too  (another  crack),  and — confound  them !  here 's  a 
regular  colony !  Well,  bite  away,  my  hearties,  it 's  of  no 
use  trying  to  get  rid  of  you,  I  see !  What  must  be,  must  I 
I  'm  a  doomed  victim ! '' 
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The  night  passed  away  in  similar  complaints  from  the 
whole  party,  each  individual  waging  unsuccessful  war 
against  hosts  of  assailants,  and  seasoning  his  maledictions, 
according  to  his  quality,  with  such  oaths  and  curses  as 
came  most  readily  to  hand.  As  soon  as  the  first  gleam  of 
the  morning  light  appeared,  we  were  on  our  legs ;  and, 
after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  fried  mutton-chops  and  hot 
tea,  without  milk,  and  damper  without  butter,  we  prepared 
for  our  march. 

''Well,  Richard,''  said  the  magistrate,  ''much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  night's  lodging.  But  we  must  not  eat  you 
out  of  house  and  home.  You  will  just  give  this  to  your 
wife  (proffering  a  four-dollar  bank  note)  to  make  the  pot 
boil." 

"Not  I,  sir,"  said  our  host ;  " you  don't  think  I  'd  take 
money  from  you,  sir,  after  all  your  goodness  to  me.  You 
are  welcome  to  all  I  can  offer  you ;  but  you  don't  think, 
sir,  I  would  be  paid  for  seeing  my'' — friends,  he  was 
about  to  say,  but  he  checked  himself— "for  being  hos- 
pitable." 

"  Very  well,  Dick,  just  as  you  like." 

But  as  I  did  not  like  to  consume  the  man's  provisions 
without  recompensing  him  for  it,  I  pressed  a  two-dollar 
note  on  the  lady  of  the  mansion ;  and  as  my  friend  told 
me  that  he  had  contrived  to  convey  the  rejected  four- 
dollar  note  to  the  same  quarter,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  our  visit  would  not  put  the  family  to  any 
inconvenience. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  night, 
and  it  lay  some  inches  thick  on  the  ground.  The  clouds 
threatened  more;  and  we  resumed  our  pursuit  with  no 
very  agreeable  anticipations. 

"Now,  Sanders,"  said  the  magistrate,  "let  me  see 
what  you  are  worth  in  a  difiiculty.  Which  is  our  way  P 
and  how  are  we  to  find  the  track  of  the  runaways  ?  for 
this  snow  will  have  covered  up  all  traces  of  their  footsteps 
—the  horse's  and  all." 
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"Never  fear/'  said  the  constable,  ''the  same  snow  that 
has  hid  one  track  will  show  another.  If  a  snow-track  is 
bad  for  following,  it's  worse  for  hiding t  they  can*t  get 
away  from  us ;  and  if  I  don't  find  *em,  as  sure  as  ever 
Scroggs  would  nose  a  bottle  of  rum  in  a  plant,  I  '11  forfeit 
my  ticket  of  leave." 

With  this  professional  encouragement,  we  set  ourselves 
diligently  to  work  to  discover  the  lost  track* 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

The  Cbase — Scroggs's  Pathos — Confirmatiou  of  the  Fugitiye— 
Unexpected  Informatioo  —  A  Sailor  oo  Horseback— *  A  new 
Arrival. 

We  were  now  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  the  agricultural  district  in  which  the  greatest  part 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  colony  was  then  raised,  and 
which,  from  its  fertility  and  its  propinquity  to  water-car« 
riage,  is  particularly  adapted  for  tillage-farms.  The  soil 
in  this  district  is  above  the  average  quality  of  the  land  in 
the  island ;  some  of  the  wheat  lands  having  yielded  good 
crops  for  more  than  fifteen  years  without  manure  or  artifi- 
cial irrigation ;  but  it  is  not  suited  for  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
unlocated  grazing-ground  being  too  limited  in  extent. 
From  the  desirable  nature  of  the  locality — the  facility  of 
water-carriage  being  such  a  prodigious  advantage  for  the 
transport  of  grain  in  a  young  colony^  small  farms  soon 
became  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  from  their 
close  proximity,  there  can  be,  of  course,  but  few  opportu- 
nities for  back  runs. 

Our  direction  lay  on  one  side  of  these  settlements,  and 
as  it  was  early  morning,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
person  on  our  route,  nor  did  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
go  out  of  our  way  to  seeK  for  information,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  certain  loss  of  time,  which  was  very  precious,  for  a 
very  uncertain  benefit ;  besides,  we  could  not  tell  whether 
we  might  not  do  more  mischief  than  good  by  entt^s&tVxv'^ 
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our  object  to  promiscuous  persons.  We  kept  steadily  on, 
therefore,  for  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  we  crossed  the 
line  on  which  we  calculated  the  pursued  party  would  pass, 
hoping  to  hit  on  their  track,  but  without  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  got  near  Brighton  Plains,  to  the  right, 
that  we  came  on  their  footsteps. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  "  we  have  'em;  they  can*t 
escape  us  now ;  but,  by  the  sinking  of  the  marks,  they 
must  have  made  good  use  of  their  time  in  the  night.*' 

"The  poor  little  girl  must  have  suffered  terribly  from 
the  cold  of  last  night,"  observed  the  magistrate;  " it  was 
brutal  to  expose  a  child  of  such  tender  years  to  the  incle- 
mency of  a  winter's  frost  and  snow." 

"Poor  little  thing!"  the  passive  Scroggs  ventured  to 
remark :  "  poor  little  thing !  you  don't  think  they  cut  her 
throat  then,  sir,  do  you  P  The  sight  of  that  blood  has  been 
worrying  me  ever  since !  I  remember  once,  before  I  came 
to  this  country,  I  had  to  slaughter  a  lamb  for  my  master, 
and,  by  mistake,  I  killed  the  pet-lamb  of  my  young  Missis. 
She  came  up  just  as  I  was  a-doing  of  it,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  look  she  gave  me !  I  was  standing  with  the 
lamb's  head  between  my  legs  and  my  knife '* 

"  Well — well,  my  man,"  said  I,  for  the  picture  that  he 
had  conjured  up  made  me  feel  sick — "  that  will  do.  We 
can't  be  sure  whether  the  child  is  alive  or  not,  but  it  is 
likely  that  she  is,  by  their  taking  the  horse ;  I  wish  we 
could  find  some  sign  that  would  relieve  us  from  our  sus- 
pense I  Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  there  's  a  bottle  of  rum 
for  you,  if  you  can  discover  anything  to  help  us  in  our 
search." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I'll  keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  not  that  I 
care  about  the  rum ;  it 's  the  child,  poor  little  thing  I  I 
fancy  I  am  always  seeing  her  with  her  poor  little  head 
hanging  down,  and  her  throat " 

"  There — there,  say  no  more  about  it,  but  get  on  ahead, 
and  try  if  you  can  make  any  discovery.  An  hour — ^nay  a 
few  minutes— -may  make  the  difference  of  life  or  death.' 
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Thus  urged,  the  obedient  Scroggs  moved  forward  in 
advance  with  some  appearance  of  alacrity,  and,  stimulated 
partly  by  the  present  danger  of  the  child,  whose  fate  I 
believe  he  sincerely  commiserated,  and  partly  by  the 
bottle  of  rum  in  prospective,  he  cast  his  eyes  vigilantly 
about  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  detecting  a  digression  in  the  path  of 
the  pursued. 

"There's  been  something  new  going  on  here,"  said 
he ;  "  the  small- footed  man  has  gone  away  to  the  left,  and 
the  other  man  and  the  horse  have  gone  on." 

"  It 's  the  small  foot, "  said  Sanders,  "  that 's  plain 
enough ;  and  he  has  gone  off  to  the  left,  and  I  don't 
see  the  sign  of  his  having  come  back.  What 's  to  be 
done  now  ?   There  is  some  dodge  in  this,  that 's  certain." 

"Do  you  three,"  said  the  magistrate,  "go  on  till  you 
get  to  the  rise  with  the  big  gum-tree  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  wait  there  till  I  join  you.  I  will  follow  this  track  for 
a  mile  or  so,  and  then  we  can  consult  on  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  should  it  appear  that  the  parties  we  are  in 
pursuit  of  have  separated." 

He  cantered  off,  accordingly,  and  we  presently  lost 
sight  of  him  behind  a  little  hill,  but  before  we  reached 
the  big  gum-tree,  he  passed  us  at  an  angle,  and  waited 
for  our  coming  up,  when  he  communicated  the  result  of 
his  visit. 

Behind  the  hill  there  was  a  stock-keeper's  hut,  which 
we  could  not  see  from  the  spot  where  we  were,  and 
there  the  magistrate  learned  that  before  dawn  of  day  a 
new  settler  had  called  at  the  hut,  and  asked  for  refresh- 
ment, saying  that  he  had  a  companion  whom  he  had  left 
at  a  little  distance,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  himself| 
he  wanted  a  supply  of  provisions. 

"  It  was  easy  to  tell  he  was  a  new  settler,"  said  the 
stock-keeper,  "  because  he  had  on  a  black  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  a  new  hat  in  the  bush,  and  didn't  mind  showing 
his  money  to  strangers  1" 
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The  stock-keeper  gave  him  what  he  had  ready,  which 
consisted  of  some  cold  mutton-chops,  and  nearly  a  whole 
damper,  with  ahout  ten  pounds  of  uncooked  meat,  for 
which  the  stranger  gave  him  a  four-dollar  note.  My 
friend  asked  to  see  the  note,  and  pretending  that  he 
wanted  a  note  of  that  particular  signature,  the  stock- 
keeper  readily  exchanged  it  for  other  smaller  notes. 

*'  This  note,''  ohserved  the  magistrate,  "  may  help  to 
trace  our  man/' 

My  friend  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  hut  that  we  were  in  pursuit  of  this  new 
settler,  "as  it  was  better,"  he  said,  ''not  to  be  making 
confidants  without  necessity.  ^  As  the  track  of  the 
small  foot  in  the  snow  was  easily  seen  on  leaving  the 
hut,  he  followed  it  up  to  the  point  where  we  rejoined 
him. 

This  was  so  far  satisfactory ;  we  were  on  the  track  of 
this  John  Wolsey,  or  John  Shirley,  and  we  could  not  be 
very  far  from  him,  but  still  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
little  girl;  but  the  manner  of  his  obtaining  provisions 
in  going  alone  to  the  hut  seemed  to  show  that  he  had 
left  the  child  with  his  companion,  from  the  fear  of  being 
traced  the  more  easily  if  she  was  seen  with  him.  This 
consideration  gave  us  a  hope,  so  that  we  continued  the 
pursuit  with  renewed  spirit. 

We  were  beginning  to  feel  the  ivant  of  food  ourselves, 
however,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  where  to  obtain  it  without 
considerable  delay ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
not  neglect  to  procure  a  supply  while  we  were  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  settled  part  of  the  country, 
for  our  route  was  leading  us  more  and  more  into  the  bush; 
the  parties  whom  we  were  pursuing  being  obviously 
desirous  of  keeping  away  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
district  through  which  they  fled. 

We  did  not  allow  these  thoughts  to  slacken  our  pace, 
and  leaving  Bagdad  on  our  left,  we  continued  our  way 
through  a  very  difficult  country,  still  with  the  track  in 
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view,  till  we  came  to  a  point  which  we  calculated  was 
abreast  of  the  Green  Ponds.  It  was  now  considerably 
past  noon,  and  we  were  desperately  hungry,  but  we  did 
not  like  to  relax  in  our  pursuit,  for  we  expected  every 
minute  to  come  np  with  the  fugitives,  when  the  track 
made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  and  we  observed  the 
same  divergence  as  before,  but  this  time  it  was  the  broad- 
footed  man.  Not  caring  for  him,  we  did  not  stop  to 
examine  into  his  movements,  but  the  reason  of  his  absence 
was  presently  explained,  for  about  three  miles  farther  we 
found  the  track  of  a  second  horse  joining  the  track  which 
we  were  pursuing;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
strides  of  the  two  horses  and  the  marks  of  the  snow  that 
was  kicked  up,  it  was  plain  that  they  had  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  a  second  horse,  and  that  Wolsey,  not  being 
detained  by  his  companion  being  on  foot,  was  pushing 
forward  with  all  speed. 

On  this  the  magistrate  immediately  decided  what  to  do. 
He  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket-book,  in  pencil,  a  request 
addressed  to  any  one  who  might  read  it,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  the  constables  might 
be  supplied  with  horses,  for  the  hire,  or  the  purchase  of 
which,  if  necessary,  he  would  be  responsible. 

"  Now  Sanders,"  said  he,  "  there 's  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost;  I  and  Mr.  Thomley  will  follow  them  up  on  horse- 
back, and  take  the  chance  of  what  comes ;  get  up  with 
them  we  must,  or  we  may  be  too  late.  Try  to  procure 
horses  and  follow  us  with  all  speed,  for  we  may  want 
your  assistance.  And  now  do  your  best.  You  will  not 
leave  me  at  this  push,  I  suppose,  Thomley P*'  said  he; 
**  but  if  it  does  not  suit  you  to  stay  away  from  your  farmy 
I  will  go  alone." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,"  said  I ; — "  if  you  have  duty  to 
prompt  you,  I  have  inclination." 

"  I  have  both  duty  and  inclination,''  said  he,  and  off  we 
set  at  a  smart  canter.  The  party  whom  we  pursued  was 
evidently  guided  by  some  one  who  had  an  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  the  country,    for  their  track  proceeded  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  island,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  their  keeping  clear  of  the  various  small  settlements 
and  farms  in  their  route.    In  this  way  we  passed  through 
a  country  much  less  hilly  than  before,  skirting  on  our 
left  the  fat  flat  of  the  '*  Cross  Marsh,''  and  a  few  miles 
farther  the  beautiful  district  of  **  The  Lovely  Banks,''  till 
we  came  to  the  base  of  the  Tier  over  which  the  road  had 
been  cut  by  a  steep  hill  to  Jericho,  which  is  about  forty 
miles  from  Hobart  Town.    Having  got  over  Spring-Hill 
Tier,  which  winded  our  horses  a  bit,  we  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  make  a  tour  to  our  left,  to  Jericho,  to  get 
some  refreshment ;  but  the  sight  of  the  fresh  track  pro- 
voked and  incited  us,  and  we  pushed  on  after  them 
through  Fourteen-Tree  Plain,  and  past  Lemon  Springs, 
till  we  got  to  Oatlands,  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
notorious  bushranger,  Howe,  performed  many  of  his  ex- 
ploits.   It  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  he  made 
the  remarkable  escape  which  is  still  remembered  in  the 
colony,  and  related  to  new-comers  over  a  bush  fire  and  a 
kangaroo  steamer.    He  had  been  taken,  and  his  arms 
bound  behind  him ;  one  soldier  with  a  loaded  musket 
went  before  him,  and  another  behind.    By  some  means 
never  discovered  he  contrived  to  get  possession  of  a  knife, 
with  which  he  quietly  cut  the  bands  that  fastened  him. 
Watching   his  opportunity,  as   they  passed  round   the 
narrow  base  of  a  high  hill,  and  before  the  soldier  behind 
had  come  into  sight,  he  sprung  on  the  one  before,  and 
stabbing  him  in  the  back  laid  him  prostrate.    Seizing  his 
musket  he  fired  at  the  soldier  behind,  who  was  hastening 
up,  and  shot  him  dead.    He  then  escaped  into  the  bush. 

But  we  met  with  no  living  thing,  and  we  stiU  kept 
on,  angry  at  not  being  able  to  overtake  the  black- coated 
gentleman  and  his  victim,  and  we  passed,  with  longing 
eyes  and  ravenous  appetites,  Albany  Vale  and  St.  Peter's 
Pass.  We  had  now  a  fine  level  country,  but  thinly  covered 
irith  trees,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Antill's  Ponds.    By 
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this  time  our  horses  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  the 
tracks  now  appeared  fresher  and  fresher  as  we  gained 
upon  the  fugitives;  we  were  tempted  to  make  another 
effort,  and  we  presently  reached  Salt-Pan  Plains.  At 
any  other  time  we  should  have  taken  time  to  admire  the 
magnificent  view  of  these  extensive  plains,  where  the  eye 
can  range  for  many  miles  without  obstruction;  for  in 
a  country  where  timber  abounds,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  a  settler's  tillage, 
the  sight  of  a  large  expanse  of  country  clear  of  trees  never 
fails  to  excite  in  a  colonist  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  the 
most  pleasurable  contemplations*  We  could  not  help 
pulling  up  our  tired  horses  for  one  minute  to  admire  the 
sinking  of  the  setting  sun  behind  the  lofty  mountains 
to  our  left,  causing  their  cloud-capped  tops  to  glow  with  a 
peculiar  light  of  serene  and  placid  brilliancy. 

To  the  east  of  these  plains  are  extensive  ponds  satu- 
rated with  salt,  from  which  the  settlers  within  reach 
obtain  their  supplies  in  the  summer  season  by  evaporation, 
by  means  of  the  sun's  heat.  In  front  of  us  was  the 
superb  mountain  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  outlines  of  which, 
though  the  dusk  was  coming  on,  were  still  distinct  in  the 
white  line  of  snow  which  covered  its  towering  summit. 

*'  One  effort  more,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  and  we  shall 
come  up  with  them." 

But  our  horses  are  sadly  fagged,  and  in  want  of  food, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  We  alighted,  took  off  their  saddles, 
and  rubbed  down  their  backs  with  our  handkerchiefs. 

**  Don't  let  our  horses  get  stiff,"  said  my  friend ;  "  as 
long  as  they  're  warm,  they  will  keep  on,  but  if  they  get 
stiffened  in  the  cold  they  will  knock  up.  One  effort  more." 

But  our  horses,  good  as  they  were,  and  fitted,  like  most 
of  the  horses  on  the  island,  to  bear  long  and  continued 
fatigue  with  but  scanty  refreshment,  soon  showed  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  exhaustion.  We  turned  to  the  left, 
therefore,  towards  Black  man's  Bridge,  near  which  we 
knew  we  could  obtain  food  and  shelter. 
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'  With  that  sort  of  instinct  which  I  have  often  ohserved  in 
the  animal,  our  wearied  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  as 
we  turned  them  in  the  direction  of  the  inn ;  and  snorting 
with  visible  signs  of  gladness,  their  strength  appeared  to 
rerive,  and  they  bore  us  gaily  to  our  place  of  rest.  Our 
first  care  was  to  see  them  properly  tended.  We  gave  them 
a  warm  mash  of  siftings,  and  let  them  pick  a  little  at  some 
barley  in  the  straw,  till  they  had  recovered  from  the 
excitement  of  their  travel.  In  the  mean  while,  we  put 
some  barley  in  soak  in  boiling  water,  for  there  were  no 
oats  to  be  had,  which  we  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
siftings,  and  fed  them  well,  taking  care  not  to  give  too 
much  at  a  time.  We  took  particular  pains  to  have  them 
well  rubbed  down,  particularly  their  legs  and  heels,  for  a 
good  dressing  is  as  good  as  meat  and  drink  to  a  tired 
horse. 

"  You  've  given  them  a  warming,"  said  the  ostler,  who, 
from  a  weaver  in  England,  had  become  the  tender  of 
horses  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  j  "they  seem  to  be  made  of 
a  good  sort  of  stuff,  these  beasts,  but  they  look  a  little 
mottled  now  with  sweat,  like  shot  silk  by  a  side  light. 
Where  are  you  come  from  ?" 

"  We  have  come  some  distance,'*  said  we,  **  but  we  have 
ridden  very  fast,  which  has  blown  the  horses  a  bit.**  I 
did  not  choose  to  tell  him  that  we  had  come  nearly  seventy 
miles  without  pulling  up,  although,  for  the  honour  of 
colonial  horse-flesh,  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  brag 
of  it. 

Having  seen  our  horses'  feet  stopped  with  a  cooling  ap- 
plication, and  our  minds  being  at  ease  about  their  comfort, 
we  entered  the  public  room  of  the  inn. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  while  we  were  looking  to  our 
horses,  the  usual  meal  of  the  country,  the  eternal  mutton- 
chops,  were  prepared  for  our  entertainment  by  the  people 
of  the  house,  to  which  were  added  some  kangaroo-tail 
soup,  and  the  unusual  luxury  of  pancakes  made  with 
eggs.    Some  capital  bottled  stout,  Barclay's,  of  course. 
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added  a  zest  to  oiir  supper,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  excel- 
lent brandy,  we  soon  found  ourselves  restored  to  our  usual 
spirits. 

We  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  second  tumbler, 
when  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  which  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  door  of  our  hostel,  and  the  slight  bustle 
usual  on  such  occasions,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  new 
guest.  As  there  was  only  one  room  for  travellers  in  the 
inn,  which  had  been  hastily  built  of  weather-boards  on 
speculation,  the  landlord  ushered  in  the  new-comer  to  the 
apartment  where  we  were  sitting,  and  he  entered  the  room 
without  ceremony,  shaking  from  his  rough  great  coat  a 
plentiful  shower  of  snow. 

"  Servant,  gentlemen,  hope  I  don't  intrude.  Landlord 
— steward— landlord— d'—,  that  is,  bless  my  eyes,  get  us 
something  to  eat.  Here  have  I  been  riding  on  that 
rickety  old  craft ;  d' —  him — that  is,  bless  him — he  *8  as 
crank  as  a  Norway  timber-ship — for  I  don't  know  how 
long,  and  the  cold  has  made  me  so  sharp  set,  I  'm  ready 
to  eat  the  purser  I" 

The  stranger,  whom  we  had  regarded  with  some  cu- 
riosity, as  he  gave  vent  to  his  nautical  effusions,  was  a 
seafaring  man,  by  his  dress,  which  his  language  seemed 
to  corroborate;  but  as  I  had  recently  attempted  the 
personation  of  that  character  myself,  I  was  not  disposed 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  reality  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  "  It 's  all  very  well  to  call  a  horse 
a  *  craft,*  and  to  sport  your  *  starboard  *  and  *  larboard,* 
but  who  knows  that  this  is  not  another  would-be  sailor  P" 

I  gave  a  glance  at  the  magistrate,  as  I  revolved  these 
thoughts,  and  I  saw  by  the  gleg  of  his  eye  that  he  had 
the  same  suspicion  as  myself ;  so  by  a  sort  of  tacit  con- 
federacy, we  began  to  sift  our  new  acquaintance. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  enjoyed  your  ride,  sir  ?"  said 
my  friend. 

**  £njoy  it !    Lots  of  enjoyment  in  riding  an  old  brute 
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like  that  in  a  snow-storm !    I  thought  it  never  snowed  in 
this  country  ?** 

**  Sometimes/'  I  said,  "  but  not  often,  and  the  snow  does 
not  remain  long  on  the  ground.  You  seem,  sir,  to  have 
had  a  feathering  P*' 

"Feathering,  do  you  call  itP  It  wasn't  much  like  a 
feather  bed,  I  can  tell  you.  Three  times  have  I  been 
capsized  coming  from  that  last  place — Antil  Ponds,  I 
think,  they  call  it;  they  have  the  queerest  names  for 
places  in  this  country  I  Oh  I  here 's  my  supper :  mutton- 
chops  I  of  course— I  *m  d' —  that  is,  Fm  blessed  if  I  've 
ate  any  thing  but  mutton-chops  since  I  Ve  been  in  the 
country ;  the  sheep  in  these  parts  are  all  chops  I  from 
head  to  stam,  I  think  1'' 

'< There's  some  capital  kangaroo-tail  soup,''  suggested 
the  landlord. 

" Eangaroo-tail  soup!  Ah!  there  it  is  again!  I'm 
blessed  if  I  've  heard  about  any  thing  but  kangaroo-tail 
soup  all  the  while  I  was  at  Launceston.  They  souped  me 
there  night  and  day.  It  was  a  regular  caulking !  If  I  'd 
gone  on  with  it,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  been  quite 
transmogrified,  for  I  felt  a  tail  a-growing,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  hop  already  !    But  d* — *' 

"  What  *s  the  matter  P"  said  I,  for  our  facetious  friend 
suddenly  stopped,  and  with  knife  and  fork  outstretched, 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  a  fit.  I  got  up  instantly,  with 
visible  signs  of  alarm,  to  assist  him,  but  he  held  up  the 
hand  that  had  the  fork  in  it. 

"  Avast  there  .'*'  said  he,  "  I  was  only  counting  twenty." 

**  Counting  twenty !  what  on  earth  do  you  count  twenty 
for  P" 

"  Oh,  you  see,  my  wife  made  me  promise  whenever  I 
was  going  to  swear,  to  count  twenty,  to  stop  it's  coming 
out ;  so  I  always  do  it,  'cept  in  a  gale  of  wind  or  so,  when 
one  can't  be  particular;  and  that's  why  I  say 'bless  me,* 
because,  as  my  wife  says,  if  I  must  say  something  to 
relieve  myself,  better  say  something  good  than  the  other ! 
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Ay,  ay,  she's  the  one  to  keep  a  good  look-out  ahead; 
there 's  nothing  in  the  voyage  of  life  like  having  a  con- 
^o^t !  She  was  like  to  lose  me  though,  once,  for  my  craft 
gave  a  tremendous  lurch  just  before  I  got  here.  I  held 
hard  on  by  the  leather  tackle,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  down 
I  came  by  the  run  !*' 

"  Vou  are  not  used  to  riding  on  horseback,  I  suppose  ?*' 
said  my  friend. 

"  Used  to  it !  no — nor  never  shall  be.  I  started  off 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  country,  ten  days  ago,  and 
managed  very  well  while  I  trusted  to  my  own  legs, 
though  it's  not  so  pleasant  walking  on  shore  as  at  sea 
— there  *s  no  motion  to  steady  you.  But  when  I  was  at 
Jericho— there  *s  a  rum  name  for  a  place ! — I  got  a  letter 
from  my  skipper  to  tell  me  I  must  come  back  with  all 
sail.  So  what  did  I  do,  but  I  hired  that  horse,  that  some* 
body  wanted  to  send  back  to  Launceston." 

"  But  that  enabled  you  to  get  on  quicker  P" 

"  Slower,  by  four  knots  I  for  such  a  pitching  about  I 
never  had  before!  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  steerage-way 
at  all,  the  thing  was  so  slow  and  lumbersome ;  and  when 
you  did,  it  wasn't  much  better,  for  somehow  the  cantan- 
kerous brute  never  would  answer  the  helm  the  right  way, 
let  alone  the  awkwardness  of  the  tiller-ropes  coming  aft 
instead  of  for  'ard,  which  kept  confusing  me ;  at  last 
I  clapped  my  hand  to  his  tail,  and  then  the  brute  stopped 
and  gave  a  heave  up  with  his  starn  legs,  but  I  contrived, 
by  twisting  his  tail  hard  to  starboard  or  larboard,  as  I 
wanted  it,  to  make  him  steer  this  side  and  that ;  for  I 
tried  to  keep  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  have  the 
force  of  the  tide,  and  he  kept  sheering  to  the  side,  as  if  he 
was  in  a  back  eddy.  It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see,  I  fancy  I 
But  here  I  am,  safe  at  last !" 

**  Starboard  and  larboard  !"  said  I  to  myself,  "  it  *s  all 
very  well,  but  it  won't  do !"  "  And  pray,  sir,"  said  I, 
aloud,  "how  was  it  that  you  happened  to  get  aboard  thai 
clumsy  craft  that  has  occasioned  these  mishaps  P" 

F  F 
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"  Eh  ?''  said  he,  inquiringly,  and  suspending  his  draught 
of  rum-and-water ;  "and  pray,  mate/'  said  he,  with  an 
incredulous  grin,  **  what  ship  do  you  belong  to  P'' 
"Me!'' 

"  Ay — look  at  your  rig !  Oh,  oh ! — I  see ! — Yes,  yes," 
putting  his  finger  on  his  nose  ;  **  false  colours !  Want  to 
steal  off! — Blue  jacket  better  than  a  yellow  one— eh P" 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 
"Not  for  a  sailor!  But,  never  fear,  never  tell  tales! 
No  business  of  mine !  Wish  you  well  out  of  it,  and  better 
luck  another  time,  that 's  all  I  can  say." 

Thought  I,  to  myself,  "the  tables  are  turned  drolly 
enough,"  for  I  had  on  the  sailor's  dress  in  which  I  had 
disguised  myself  in  Hobart  Town,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  tarpaulin  hat,  which  I  had  replaced  by  my  own 
black  beaver,  and  I  was  exposed  to  the  very  suspicion 
which  I  had  rather  too  hastily  formed  of  our  new  acquaint- 
ance. This  was  provoking,  especially  as  the  real  sailor 
obstinately  persisted  in  mistaking  me  for  a  prisoner  in 
disguise,  trying  to  escape  from  justice. 

"And  pray,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  know  I  am  not  a 
sailor  P" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  Lord  love  ye !  D  'ye  think  one 
sailor  can't  tell  another,  and  know  a  landsman  from  a  blue- 
jacket P  Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  sit  with  his  back 
against  a  chair,  and  one  leg  crossed  over  another  that 
fashion  P  what  would  become  of  his  sea-legs  P  But  never 
mind ;  I  'm  as  mute  as  a  stock-fish :  a  Yorkshireman,  you 
know,  can  see  through  an  inch-board,  but  he  never  tells 
what  *s  behind  it." 

"A  Yorkshireman,  are  youP"  said  I  eagerly;  "from 
what  part  P" 

"  From  Whitby ;  that  is,  I  served  my  time  at  Whitby, 
but  I  was  bom  on  Squire  Shirley's  estate,  near  Limedale, 
close  by  Heron  Abbey— everybody  knows  it  in  Yorkshire. 
My  father  was  a  tenant  of  Squire  Shirley's,  but  I  would  go 
to  sea,  as  boys  will  sometimes." 
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*'  Then  you  know  this  Squire  Shirley  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did — ^William  Shirley;  but  he's  dead 


now." 


**  How  long  ago  ?•' 

"It's  about  two  years  since." 

"  Had  he  any  children  P** 

"  No  children,  but  he  had  two  brothers." 

"  And  what  is  become  of  them  P" 

"The  eldest,  George,  went  aw^ay  somewhere,  nobody 
knew  whither.  He  was  a  wild  chap  in  his  youth,  was 
George ;  but  the  youngest,  John,  is  at  the  Abbey,  because, 
as  there  was  no  account  of  George,  of  course  John  was 
next  heir  to  the  estates." 

f  yjy^hat  are  the  estates  worth  P*'  asked  I. 
f)^4on't  know  that,  but  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  estates 
*i$lhe  county." 

"  Did  William  leave  any  will  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  There  was  a  talk  about  some  will,  but  I  never  knew 
the  rights  of  it.  It  was  said  George  died  years  ago, 
but  some  people  thought  there  was  s6me  mystery  about 
it." 

I  exchanged  looks  with  my  friend  the  magistrate  at  this 
information,  which  had  come  on  us  thus  unexpectedly, 
and  in  so  strange  a  way,  but  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  communicate  to  our  new  acquaintance  the  deep  interest 
which  we  took  in  these  inquiries ;  and,  under  the  pretext 
of  seeing  our  horses  well  littered  down  for  the  night,  we 
left  the  room,  and  had  a  short  private  conversation 
together  on  our  way  to  the  stable. 

"Can  we  make  any  use  of  our  new  acquaintance?" 
said  I. 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  would  be  of  any  use  at  present," 
said  the  magistrate ;  **  he  would  be  rather  in  the  way  than 
otherwise.  But  we  shall  see  when  we  get  to  Launceston, 
and  then  we  can  act  accordingly." 

The  snow  lay  two  or  three  inches  deep  on  the  ground, 
but  the  night  was  clear  and  bright^  and  we  regretted  the 
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time  that  we  were  losing,  but  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  which  aids  a  man  to  escape,  is  an 
effectual  bar  to  his  pursuit  in  a  country  where  he  can  be 
followed  only  by  the  foot-marks  that  he  leaves  behind  him. 
We  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  put  up  with  the  delay,  and,  } 
indeed,  our  horses  would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
travel  before  the  morning ;  so,  bidding  our  new  acquaint- 
ance good  night,  and  leaving  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
huge  tumbler  of  grog,  in  which  he  had  induced  the 
landlord  to  join  him,  we  retired  to  our  beds,  having  made 
arrangements  for  resuming  our  journey  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day  on  the  morrow. 

But  the  course  of  events  did  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  our 
rest  unbroken.  A  little  after  midnight  we  were  wcdced  up 
by  a  vigorous  knocking  at  the  door  from  the  butt-end  of  a 
heavy  whip,  and  we  heard  a  voice  outside  demanding 
instant  admittance. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII.  • 

The  Van  Diemen'a  Land  Jockej  —  Swopping  — The  Chase  re- 
newed— Retributive  Justice — The  Natives— New  Dangers. 

**  You  needn't  knock  the  door  in  with  your  hammering," 
called  out  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  as  that  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  Emu — **  can't  you  wait  till  people  put  a  bit  of 
clothes  on  ?  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you  want  at  this 
time  of  night  ?'' 

**  Who  am  I,  and  what  do  I  want !  Well,  that  *s  a  good 
one !    Don't  you  know  Charley  ChalFem  P" 

"  The  Sandy  Bay  Jockey !  By  George !  here  *s  a  spree ! 
Why,  what  has  brought  you  to  this  side  of  the  island  ? — 
and  snow  on  the  ground  too." 

"Why,  a  horse  has  brought  me;  that  is,  two  horses; 
one  that  I  'm  on,  and  one  that  I  'm  off;  and  there  's  a 
riddle  for  you,  Master  Jemmy." 

"  And  where  have  you  come  from  P** 

"  I  only  left  the  Coal  River  this  morning.  What  do  you 
think?  Some  busy  gentleman  has  walked  off  with  my 
bay  horse !  He  didn't  come  home  last  night  for  his  com, 
and  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  but  I  could  do 
nothing  till  daylight,  and  then  I  tracked  him  right  across 
the  country,  with  two  other  blackguards  with  him,  for 
there  were  three  horses  in  all,  and  afterwards  a  fourth — so 
there 's  a  lot  of  them  in  for  it — till  the  dark  came,  and 
then  I  cut  across  to  the  high  road*  But  don't  stand  talk- 
ing there;  open  the  door,  and  be  alive ;  I  want  to  come  in 
and  get  a  snack  of  Bpmething." 
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As  I  guessed  that  this  visit  from  the  owner  of  the  stoleii 
horse  would  render  some  explanation  necessary,  I  thought 
it  best  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  once,  so  I  got  up  and 
dressed  myself.  By  the  time  that  I  had  entered  the  public 
room,  which  was  next  to  my  bedroom,  the  inquisitive 
Charley  Chaffem  had  visited  the  stable,  which  I  expected, 
where  he  had  examined  the  magistrate's  horse  and  mine, 
which  were  comfortably  reposing  themselves  on  luxurious 
beds  of  straw. 

"  He  cant  be  ht  off,^  said  he  to  the  landlord,  alluding 
to  the  thief,  in  continuation  of  some  comments  in  which 
he  had  been  pleased  to  indulge  in  the  stable,  "  for  here 
are  two  <tf  the  blackguards  nfely  houscid  with  you.  I 
know  them  by  the  shoeing  of  their  horses ;  they  're  Nick 
NayWs  shoes,  of  Frog-street,  in  Camp.  Yon  may  alwi^ 
swear  to  his  shoes  when  they  *n  new.  I  tracked  them  aU 
the  way,  and  I  could  pick  'em  out  among  a  hundred.  A 
pretty  pass  the  country  is  come  to,  when  people  take  to 
stealing  of  horses !  but  I  '11  make  the  rascals  swing  for  i1^ 
if  there 's  law  to  be  had  in  the  colony." 

"  A  very  pleasing  compliment,"  thought  I,  '*  to  me  and 
my  friend.  My  good  sir,"  I  said,  **I  am  the  owner  of 
one  of  those  horses,  and  my  friend  is  the  owner  of  the 
other.  I  could  not  help  overhearing  what  yon  said  as  you 
entered  the  room,  but  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken,  as  I 
could  easily  explain  to  yon  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

**  Hear  him  1'*  cried  out  our  acquaintance  of  the  night 
before,  who  had  risen  from  his  wooden  sofa  wiUk  the  habi- 
tual readiness  of  a  seaman — **  hear  him !  he  was  a  tailor 
last  night,  and  now  he  's  jawing  away  like  a  sea-lawyer ! 
I  say,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  me,  '^  no  go  1  eh  P  grabbed  f 
rather  unlucky ;  but  sailors  shouldn't  meddle  with  horsee ; 
always  come  to  a  mkehief  when  they  try  to  show  off  like 
the  long-tails.'' 

<*  The  devil 's  in  it,"  thought  I,  "^  I  shall  be  in  another 
mess  if  I  don't  take  eare !" 

«  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  said  I  aloud,  '« I 
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know  no  more  where  your  horse  is  than  yoii  do,  except 
that  I  have  heen  following  it  all  day  as  well  as  yourself." 
*'  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  said  the  angry 
jockey,  **  that  you  must  answer  for  this  before  a  magis- 
trate^ and  then,  I  think,  my  hearty,  it  won't  be  long  before 
they  make  short  work  of  you,"  giving  a  significant  chuck 
under  his  left  ear. 

**  Why,  what 's  all  this  about  P"  said  the  magistrate, 
who  now  entered  the  room,  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  and  a  blanket  by  way  of  dressing-gown. 
"  What  I  Charley  Chaffem !  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

**  Hurrah  !'*  cried  Charley ;  "  here 's  the  Clyde  magis- 
trate. Now,  my  beauty,  you're  booked,  and  no  mistake ! 
You  needn't  laugh — you'll  laugh  on  the  wrong  side 
of  your  mouth  presently.  I  charge  this  fellow  with  steal- 
ing my  horse,"  pointing  to  me  viciously ;  "  and  I  give  him 
into  custody." 

"  What,  my  friend  Thomley !  why,  what  have  you  got 
hi  your  head,  Charley  P  Oh ! — I  see — I  see — it  was  your 
horse  that  the  rascals  stole  last  night — or  I  suppose  I  must 
call  it  the  night  before  last,  for  it 's  two  o*clock  in  the 
morning  now.  We  have  had  a  rare  hunt  after  him  all 
day." 

''Indeed!"  said  the  jockey,  puzzled  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  he  heard — "  then  what  t  'other  chap— I 
beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Thornley — said  was  true,  and  you 
and  he  have  been  in  pursuit  all  day  of  the  rascal  who 
made  off  with  my  horse  ?  Well !  that  beats  everything  t 
But  you  might  as  well  have  run  after  the  wind  as  after 
Roderick !  if  the  rascal  knew  how  to  ride  him.  I  think 
the  magistrate  knows  there's  not  a  faster  horse  nor 
sounder  bottom  in  the  colony  1" 

**  The  riddle 's  out  V  said  my  friend ;  "  I  wondered  we 
could  not  overtake  the  runaways ;  we  have  been  hunting 
the  Sandy  Bay  racer  all  day !  But  with  your  assistance, 
Charley,  I  think  we  may  do  it  now.  Do  you  know  this 
part  of  the  country  ?** 
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"  Every  inch — all  over  the  country,  wherever  cattle 
have  strayed,  or  wild  horses  run.  I  '11  be  bound  I  know 
every  pass  and  every  ford  in  the  country  wherever  the 
foot  of  white  man  has  been,  and  more  too,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  But  what 's  to  be  done,  sir  ?  Of  course,  now  we 
are  with  you,  it 's  all  right ;  and  if  you  're  taking  the 
matter  in  hand,  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  well  out  of  it/' 

**  Can  we  make  any  progress  at  night,  Charley  ?  What 
do  you  think  ?" 

**  No  use  in  life,  sir,  to  try  to  follow  tracks  in  the  night ; 
better  go  at  it  fresh  in  the  morning." 

'*  That  is  my  opinion.  It  is  now  half-past  two;  when 
will  there  be  light  enough  to  follow  the  track  P** 

'*  Not  before  six  o'clock,  after  breakfast,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  but  it 's  hardly  worth  while  for  you  to  go  to  bed 
again.  Shall  I  get  some  supper  for  you  all  round? 
There's  capital  brandy,  and  rum,  and  bottled  stout— so 
that  you  may  pass  an  hour  pleasantly  before  you  start." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  and  we  can  talk  over 
the  matter  leisurely.  It  will  take  us  half  an  hour  to 
trot  to  the  point  of  the  track  from  which  we  broke  off,  so 
that  we  must  start  at  five  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  light." 

Upon  this,  we  formed  a  social  party  round  the  table, 
and  discussed  the  likelihood  of  the  fugitives  crossing  the 
Macquarie  River  by  the  bridge,  or  by  a  ford,  which  was 
passable,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  stream. 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  said  the  jockey,  "  that  horse — 
Roderick — that's  his  name,  sir  (tome),  Roderick  would 
as  easy  swim  the  Macquarie  as  walk  from  here  to  that 
stable — ^his  rider  may  go  with  him  anywhere  ^nd  over 
anything  in  nature !"  ^ 

"  I  have  reasons  to  think  that  they  would  not  atten^pt 
to  swim  the  Macquarie,"  said  the  magistrate,  *^so  that  we. 
must  make  for  the  ford,  if  we  don't  find  the  trace  of  himi 
towards  the  bridge..    But  I  think  he  can't  escape  us  now» 
with  yott|  Charley,  to  help  us." 
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**  You  know  him,  then  P**  said  the  jockey. 

'<  We  think  we  do^  hut  we  are  not  sure ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  object  is  to  get  over  the  country 
to  Launceston  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Then  his  mark  is  to  go  by  the  Jupiter,"  said  the  sailor; 
"she  is  to  sail  to-morrow  morning,  my  skipper  writes  me^ 
and  that 's  why  I  'm  wanted  back  in  such  a  hurry.  I  say^ 
master,"  said  he  to  the  jockey,  "as  you  are  so  knowing 
about  horses,  couldn't  you  do  something  to  my  brute  ?  for 
I  'm  blessed  if  I  can  make  any  thing  of  him ;  he  steers  so 
wild,  I  defy  the  best  hand  that  ever  held  a  tiller  to  keep 
him  on  a  wind — one  tack  or  t'  other — and  when  you  let 
him  go  free,  he  stands  with  his  head  between  his  legs^ 
and  backs  all  sail,  so  that  he  gets  starn-way  ;  how  I  'm  to 
get  to  Launceston  on  him  is  more  than  I  can  tell !" 

"  I  '11  tell  you  how  to  manage  him,"  said  the  jockey;  "I 
know  him  well;  he's  a  Sydney  horse,  and  near  twenty 
years  old,  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  He  was  bred  out  of  a 
mare  that  McCarthy  reared  at  Farramatta ;  Captain  Fire- 
brace  brought  him  over  to  Hobart  Town,  and  then  Parker 
bought  him,  and  Weston  had  him  afterwards,  and  Bullfield 
kept  him  as  a  stock-horse,  but  nobody  could  make  any 
thing  of  him,  and  Bullfield  swopped  him  with  Spring  for 
thirty  ewes  heavy  with  lamb;  and  he  thought  he  had 
done  Spring  nicely ;  but  the  biter  was  bit,  for  the  ewes 
were  all  old  uns,  and  past  their  time,  and  the  devil  a  lamb 
did  they  ever  have  again,  for  they  hadn't  got  a  tooth  in 
the  heads  of  'em  all :  and  then  Spring  exchanged  him  for 
a  pair  of  working  bullocks,  and  of  course  they  ran  intp  the 
bush  next  day,  for  they  were  young  ones,  only  put  into  the 
yoke  for  the  swop,  and  it 's  supposed  they  are  somewhere 
beyond  the  lakes  towards  the  Western  Coast;  and  how 
many  hands  old  Slyboots  has  been  in  since  then  is  more 
than  I  can  say,  but  I  '11.  tell  you  how  to  be  up  with 
him." 

The  receipt  for  a  vicious  horse  was  for  that  time  lost  to 
posterity^  for  the  rapid  clattering  of  hoofs  suddenly  called 
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off  the  attention  of  the  jockey,  and  in  half  a  minnte  after 
two  hofscmen  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  whom  we 
immediately  recognised  as  the  ingenious  Sanders  and  the 
phlegmatic  Scroggs. 

**  Hal  Sanders,  my  buck!"  said  the  jockey,  "are  you 
tomt  to  join  us  P  And  Scroggs  I — why,  what  brings  you 
so  hit  from  home,  old  boy  P" 

**  We  are  on  a  secret  expedition,''  said  Sanders,  with  as 
much  dignity  as  he  could  assume  on  a  sudden,  with  a  very 
red  face  and  a  very  blue  nose.  "  And  I  see  I  am  come  to 
the  right  place,  taking  off  his  hat  to  the  magistrate,  and 
entering  the  house.  I  have  been  lucky  enough,  sir,"  he 
added,  ^  to  get  hones,  as  you  see^  and  right  good  ones 
they  are." 

**  So  they  are,"  chimed  in  the  jockey;  "that  roan  is  as 
good  a  horse  as  ever  put  one  leg  before  the  other.  Mr. 
Fallowfield,  of  the  Green  Ponds,  gave  sixty  guineas  for 
him,  and  cheap  too.  That  white  horse,  that  Scroggs  was 
on,  has  been  a  racer  in  his  time ;  and  I  've  seen  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  dcdlars  down,  given  for  him  within 
these  eight  years ;  he  iif  getting  aged  now.  Young  Oakley 
gave  two  pair  of  working  bullocks  and  a  cow  heavy  with 
calf  for  him — and  that 's  as  good  as  forty  pounds — the 
autumn  before  last ;  and  he  's  worth  all  the  money,  for 
there 's  half  a  dozen  years*  work  in  him  yet.  I  '11  go  and 
look  after  them  for  you.  Better  give  'em  a  mash  of  sift- 
ings,  for  horses  are  apt  to  feed  greedy  at  first,  and  com 
does  'em  no  good,  if  they  am't  cool  when  they  eat  it." 

"  You  must  make  haste  with  your  preparations,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  for  it  is  past  three  o'clock,  and  at  five  we 
must  start."  v 

**  It 's  pushing  the  horses  rather  tip  hard,"  said  the 
jockey,  "  but  what 's  the  use  of  them  iff  they  can't  help  you 
at  a  pinch  P  Ah  I  if  I  only  had  Roderick  under  me,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  heels  of  the  horse  that  I  couldn't 
pass  in  no  time  I" 
At  five  o'clock  we  set  off,  the  jockey  leading  the  way. 
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The  sailor  thought  it  best  to  make  a  start  at  the  same  time, 
but  as  his  destination  was  the  high  road,  which  he  called, 
"  keeping  in  the  stream,''  we  did  not  wait  for  him  to 
accomplish  the  difficult  feat  of  getting  aboard  his  **  crafit/' 
and  we  left  him  therefore,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  the  other  hopping  on  the  ground  in  chase  of  hia 
eranky  steed,  which  performed  an  unceasing  gyration  la 
resistance  to  the  attempt  to  mount  him.  The  last  words 
that  we  heard  of  the  enraged  sailor  were  "  D* — ,  that  is, 
bless — no,  I  won't  be  balked  this  time — I  say,  damn 
him !" 

"  You  followed  'em  to  the  valley  between  the  two  banka 
of  mimosas,  by  a  sugsur-loaf  hill,  didn't  you  say  ?"  said  the 
jockey,  after  we  had  gone  about  four  miles.    "  Then  thia 
must  be  near  the  spot  where  you  turned  off.    Let  us  walk 
leisurely,  if  you  please,  sir;    no  need  to  go  over  more 
ground  than  necessary.    About  here,  was  it  ?    You  are 
right ;  here  are  your  traeks ;  see !    There  's  the  track  of 
Mr.  Thomley's  horse — he  throws  out  the  right  fore-leg  as 
he  trots,  a  leetle  more  than  left ;  and  there  's  the  track  of 
Roderick!    Look  at  his  stride!   any  one  may  tell  that 
stride  from  a  hundred;  and  there 's  the  print  of  the  jack- 
ass shoe  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  him,  poor  fellow,  for 
I  had  no  other  at  hand ;  but  I  little  thought  any  body 
could  be  such  a  brute  as  to  make  him  gallop  in  it.    You 
see  he  don't  like  it,  for  he  just  favours  that  leg  the  least 
bit  in  the  world.    No  one  else  would  observe  it,  but  I 
know  his  ways.    Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  of  a  mind  to 
push  on,  I  '11  engage  to  keep  on  Roderick's  track.    Pretty 
country  this  for  a  pack  of  hounds !    What  a  glorious  run 
you  may  give  a  horse  on  Salt-pan  Plains !    There 's  no- 
thing to  stop  you  cWe  way  for  twenty  miles !" 

The  track  now  led  us  over  Blackman's  Bridge. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  jockey;  **  I  see  the  rascal  shies  the 
water ;  he  prefers  the  bridge ;  now,  I  think,  we  shall  have 
him." 

But,  contraxy  to  our  expectation,  the  track  led  us  some 
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miles  to  the  left,  to  a  ruined  hut,  where  it  seemed  the 
fugitives  had  passed  the  night ;  for  there  were  marks  of  a 
fire  having  been  kindled  the  night  before,  and  the  hearth 
still  retained  some  heat. 

"Stole  awayr  said  Chaffem;  "but  the  form  is  still 
warm,  and  puss  can't  be  far  off.  The  rascal  has  got  the 
start,  though,  and  Roderick  is  not  the  horse  to  lose  his 
ground." 

We  left  the  hut,  and  followed  the  track  in  the  direction 
of  Ross  Bridge,  on  the  Macquarie  River;  but  here  it 
seemed  the  fugitives  had  misgivings  of  the  prudence  of 
proceeding  on  the  highway,  for  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
bridge  they  crossed  the  road,  and  made  a  circuit  to  the 
right. 

"They  don't  like  to  chance  the  bridge,"  said  the  con- 
stable. "  Now,  if  their  point  is  Launceston,  they  must 
either  swim  the  river  or  make  for  the  ford.  There  is  one 
higher  up  the  stream,  but  it 's  a  long  round ;  do  you  know 
it,  Charley  r* 

"  Know  it !  ay,  and  many  *s  the  time  I  *ve  crossed  it  j 
and  Roderick  knows  it,  too;  but  they  '11  never  go  all  that 
way  round ;  they  *11  take  to  the  water,  you'll  see,  when  we 
come  to  the  bend." 

But  in  this  the  jockey  was  mistaken,  for  we  passed  the 
bend,  and  the  tracks  continued  to  a  spot  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  ford,  near  which  there  was  a  clump  of  mimosas 
standing  apart  on  the  plain,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
a  forest  of  thickly-growing  trees.  At  this  place  they  had 
evidently  made  a  halt,  for  the  ground  was  trampled  down 
within  a  small  circumscribed  space,  as  if  they  had  been 
hiding  there  for  a  time.  We  did  not  wait  to  examine  it 
further,  but  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  ford.  But 
here  a  sight  met  our  eyes,  that  explained  the  cause  of  the 
halt  and  the  hiding  of  the  fugitives.  The  quick-eyed 
Sanders  was  the  first  to  detect  the  traces  of  numerous 
naked  feet 
^  Pall  up  1"  he  cried  out—"  pull  up  for  a  minute.  Look, 
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sir,  the  natives  have  been  prowling  about  here.  Look  to 
the  right  there.  Don*t  press  the  marks — ^let  us  see  how 
many  of  the  black  fellows  have  been  together. 

We  drew  up  on  the  margin  of  the  tracks  of  the  natives, 
which  were  in  the  direction  of  the  ford,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  there  had  been  about  twenty  of  them,  to  judge  from  the 
confused  prints  of  their  naked  feet. 

"  I  *11  bet  a  guinea,*'  said  Sanders,  "  this  is  what  made 
'em  hide  up  for  awhile  among  those  mimosas.  They  saw 
the  natives  between  them  and  the  ford,  and  they  feared  to 
face  them,'* 

"Keep  on,"  said  the  magistrate,  ** their  tracks  lead  to 
the  ford — and  I  think  I  see  some  object  on  the  bank  of 
the  river." 

He  was  right;  a  few  minutes*  trot  brought  us  to  the 
ford,  and  by  the  side  of  the  stream  was  lying  a  man  in  a 
fustian  dress,  whose  countenance  I  thought  I  remembered. 
On  examining  him  more  closely,  I  recognised  the  face  of 
the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket  whom  I  had  met  on  the  jetty 
in  Hobart  Town,  and  who  was  one  of  those  who  attacked 
and  overpowered  me  in  the  red-house.  In  two  words  I 
told  this  to  the  magistrate. 

The  poor  wretch  was  still  alive,  but  his  appearance  told 
the  tale  of  his  miserable  fate.  His  skull  was  pounded  in 
by  the  waddies  of  the  natives,  and  his  body  was  pierced  in 
inany  places  by  their  thin  and  pointed  spears. 

"If  we  could  only  get  him  to  speak  now,"  said  the 
constable,  "  he  might  give  us  some  useful  information. 
Scroggs,  where 's  your  bottle  ?" 

Upon  this  the  provident  Scroggs  produced  a  pint 
bottle  of  rum — a  sovereign  remedy,  in  his  opinion,  for  all 
disorders. 

**  What 's  the  use  of  giving  him  rum  if  he 's  dead  ?" 
remonstrated  Scroggs  ;  "  it 's  only  wasting  it  thai  way." 

"  He 's  not  dead,"  said  Sanders,  **  though  it  won't  be 
long  first,  seemingly.  Let  us  try  to  make  him  speak ; 
be  may  be  able  to  tell  us  of  the  other  one.    It's  'RUl 
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SimmoaSy  one  of  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  whxAe  colony, 
but  that 's  no  matter  now.    Give  us  the  bottle." 

He  raised  up  the  expiring  wretch,  and  Sanders  ponred 
down  his  throat  a  portion  of  the  rum,  while  the  magistrate 
dashed  some  cold  water  from  the  pver  over  his  head  and 
^e.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  man  gave  no  other 
signs  of  life  than  a  faint  breathing,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  which  seemed  to  us  two  ages, 
that  he  was  able  to  articulate. 

**  We  are  losing  time  sadly,"  exclaimed  the  impatient 
jockey,  ''and  what  has  become  of  poor  RodeiidL  alt 
this  time  F  Entangled,  perhaps,  with  the  rdns,  and  his 
head  kept  down,  and  drowned  in  the  river  i  That  *S 
dreadful !" 

"Hush!"  said  the  magistrate,  ''the  man  is  going  to 
speak.'' 

**  They  have  got  the  child,"  murmured  out  the  dying 
man. 

«*  Who  have  got  the  child  P" 

**  The  natives — they — attacked — me  in— the  fwd." 

"  And  your  companion,  where  is  he  ?'' 

**  I  saw  him  swimming  in  the  river — ^but — ^in  his  haste 
— he  abandoned — the  child— to  save  himself — ^and  the 
natives  took  the  child — the  Gypsey — the  Gypsey — the 
Gypsey's  child  !*' 

"  Did  the  natives  kill  the  child  P "  asked  I,  full  of 
anxious  horror  at  the  probable  fate  of  the  poor  girl. 

"They — ^have — ^killed — me. — Their  waddies— my  kead 
— spears — child carried  off. " 

"  How  Icmg  ago  is  it,"  asked  the  magistrate,  *^  since 
they  attacked  you  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know — ^it — was — just — at — daybreak.  I — didn't 
— ^like  to  pass  the  bridge — so — I  made  for  the  ford — and 
the  natives  —  attacked  us — and  they  have  taken  the  — 
diild...." 

"  What 's  o'clock  P"  asked  Sanders. 

^  Half-past  ten,"  aaid  I. 
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"  Then  the  natives  have  got  the  start  of  us  by  about  four 
hours  and  a  half/'  resumed  the  constable ;  **  and  if  they 
have  taken  to  the  hills,  it  will  be  a  difficult  job  to  follow 
them  on  horseback." 

"  We  can  easily  track  them  in  the  snow/'  observed  the 
magistrate. 

"  While  the  snow  lasts/*  replied  the  constable ;  "  but, 
by  the  look  of  Ben  Lomond,  we  shall  have  a  change  of 
weather,  and  there  's  a  northerly  wind  this  morning,  and 
that,  with  the  sun,  will  soon  melt  this  snow.  Following 
the  natives  in  the  bush  is  no  easy  matter.  A  white 
man  might  as  well  try  to  track  a  bird  as  a  native  in  the 
bush  V 

**  I  shall  go  after  them/*  said  the  magistrate ;  **  what  do 
you  say,  Thomley — shall  we  leave  this  little  girl  to  the 
mercy  of  the  savages  ?** 

"  I  *m  ready  to  go  with  you,"  said  I,  "  but  let  us  go 
prepared ;  this  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year  for  bushing  it. 
Is  there  no  place  near  here,  Sanders,  where  we  could 
borro^some  kangaroo-rugs,  and  get  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions ?" 

"  I  have  it  I"  said  Sanders ;  "  Mark's  sheep-run  is  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  ford,  and  if  he  will  let  one 
of  his  shepherds.  Black  Tom,  go  with  us — he 's  a  Sydney 
native — we  11  set  a  black  fellow  to  hunt  black  fellows,  and 
come  over  them  that  way." 

"Come  on,  then/'  said  the  magistrate,  "and  lose  no 
time.  I  will  go  with  you  to  remove  any  objection.  Stay ! 
the  dying  man  is  going  to  speak  again.  I  think  he  under- 
stood what  we  were  saying.  What  is  it,  my  man  ?"  he 
added,  in  a  soothing  tone  to  the  dying  man;  "  what  have 
you  got  to  say  P" 

"  Mus quee  -  -  to  ! "  said  the  man,  with  his  last 

breath." 

"  Musqueeto  !"  said  Sanders,  "  then  there  *s  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  that 's  the  cruellest  savage  that  ever  tormented  a 
colony  j  he  kills  for  killing  sake,  without  reason/' 
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**  I  liave  had  a  taste  of  him/'  said  the  magistrate, 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  I, 

''There's  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  we  are  to  save  the 
child." 

The  magistrate,  guided  by  Sanders,  immediately  gal- 
loped oS;  and  in  less  time  than  we  expected,  they  returned 
at  a  brisk  pace,  laden  with  kangaroo-rugs,  and  various 
necessaries  for  a  bush  expedition,  and  followed  by  Tom, 
a  fine  tall  native  of  the  continental  island  of  Australia, 
dressed  with  much  neatness,  in  a  cloth  jacket  and 
trousers  of  good  texture;  the  civilized  natives  soon 
catching  the  colonial  predilection  for  cloth  of  a  superior 
quality. 

**  And  what 's  to  become  of  me  P''  said  the  disconsolate 
jockey ;  "  and  what  has  become  of  Roderick  ?  I  say, 
friend,  didn'c  you  say  your  rascally  companion  crossed  the 
ford  P  He 's  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  1  There 's  no  getting 
any  more  out  of  him ;  and  serve  him  right  for  making  off 
with  poor  Roderick!  I  never  knew  a  horse-s^ler  to 
come  to  a  good  end .'  But  1 11  be  after  him  I  Good  day, 
gentlemen ;  I  wish  you  luck.  Take  care  of  your  horses, 
and  let  them  take  their  time  up  those  terrible  hills.  1 11 
go  after  Roderick!" 

And  so  saying,  the  jockey  plunged  his  horse  into  the 
stream,  and  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  object  of  our 
expedition. 

♦*Will  not  the  native,  being  on  foot,  retard  us?" 
inquired  I ;  "he  can  never  keep  up  with  our  horses.'* 

"Never  fear,*'  said  Sanders;  "if  our  horses  can  keep 
up  with  him  we  shall  do  very  well.  Now,  Tom,  my  boy, 
are  you  ready  P" 

Tom  nodded  his  head. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  to  take  us  ?**  Tom  looked 
at  the  tracks,  among  which  tha  prints  of  tiny  feet  were 
plainly  discernible,  and  pointed  to  the  hills. 

"Now,"  said  the  magist/ate,  "for  another  adven- 
ture.    I  never  had  a  hunt  after  natives  before.     Not 
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the  best  of  weather  for  lying  out  at  nights ; — ^but  it  would 
never  do  to  leave  that  little  girl  to  be  butchered  by 
Musquito !" 

We  moved  on  at  a  good  pace,  Tom,  with  his  long  legs, 
keeping  our  horses  just  beyond  a  quick  walk,  and  we 
were  soon  buried  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIT. 

Winter  in  Van  Deimen's  Land — ^The  Pursuit  of  the  Black  Fellows 
— Native  Habitations — ^News  of  the  Child. 

The  dense  mass  of  spreading  branches,  with  their  winter 
leaves  of  sombre  green,  which  formed  a  canopy  high  above 
our  heads,  had  allowed  but  little  snow  to  fall  on  the  forest 
ground ;  but  there  were  ample  signs  of  the  natives  to 
enable  the  sagacious  Sydney  black  to  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  tall  straight  stems  of  the  stringy-bark 
trees,  with  their  ragged,  shreddy  coats,  without  hesitation. 
Ever  and  anon  he  would  turn  round  to  us,  without  discon- 
tinuing his  course,  and  displaying,  with  a  self-satisfied 
grin,  his  formidable  rows  of  ivory  teeth,  he  would  point  to 
the  track,  and  seek,  with  his  piercing  and  restless  black 
eyes,  deep  set  in  his  woolly  head,  for  our  approbation  of 
his  sagacity. 

It  occupied  us  nearly  two  hours  to  pass  through  the 
forest,  and  we  then  emerged  into  an  ample  plain  nearly 
clear  of  trees,  resembling  a  vast  park.  The  noonday  sun 
had  melted  nearly  all  the  snow,  and  it  was  only  here  and 
there,  under  the  shade  of  some  gigantic  gum-tree  or 
umbrageous  mimosa,  that  any  signs  of  it  were  visible. 
We  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  snow,  as,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  black,  we  had  no  fear  of  losing  the  tracks  of  the  natives, 
and  we  pushed  on  without  stopping  for  nearly  twenty 
miles,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  over  a  fine  country  of 
undulating  hill  and  ^lain,  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tier 
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of  low  hills,  on  which  were  scattered  a  few  trees  of  the 
she  oak.  These  trees  present  a  scraggy  appearance  to  the 
eye,  but  their  wood  is  much  prized  as  fuel,  from  its 
pleasing  fragrance  and  good  qualities  for  burning.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  plank  from  these  trees  of  more  than  six 
or  eight  inches  in  width,  but,  when  polished,  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  ornamental  furniture.  Here  we  made 
a  pause  to  rest  our  horses,  which  we  tethered  out  by  the 
hide  ropes,  which  we  carried  with  us  on  the  front  of  our 
saddles,  giving  them  the  range  of  a  circle  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  diameter,  to  feed  on  the  native  grass ;  shifting  them 
occasionally  as  their  food  grew  scanty.  The  constables 
kindled  a  fire,  and  proceeded  with  the  usual  arrangements 
for  a  bush  meal. 

They  put  a  handful  of  black  tea  into  the  kettle,  which 
Scroggs  bore  in  his  portion  of  the  luggage,  and  set  it  on 
to  boil— tea  forming  the  favourite  beverage  of  settlers  of 
every  degree  in  their  bush  expeditions.  The  dexterous 
black,  who  carried  a  long-shanked,  narrow  axe,  quickly 
sliced  from  an  adjacent  gum-tree  some  pieces  of  bark, 
which  formed  extempore  plates  and  dishes,  and  some 
steaks  of  young  beef  being  duly  broiled,  aided  by  one  of 
the  dampers,  which  formed  part  of  our  provisions,  we 
made,  with  the  relish  of  hunger,  a  satisfactory  repast 
The  constables  then  got  up  a  second  edition  of  the  feast, 
with  some  additional  supplies,  for  Black  Tom,  not  liking 
to  remain  idle  during  our  banquet,  had  contrived  to  catch 
three  kangaroo-rats  and  a  bandicoot,  which  he  disem- 
bowelled with  much  delicacy,  and  threw  them  in  their 
furry  coats  on  some  clear  embers  of  the  fire.  Scroggs 
produced  from  the  recesses  of  a  mysterious  garment  a 
bottle  of  rum,  but  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  this 
luxury  should  be  reserved  as  a  medicine  for  special  occa- 
sions. Much  to  the  disappointment  of  that  thirsty  indi- 
vidual, therefore,  the  cork  remained  undrawn,  and  the 
disconsolate  Scroggs  was  obliged  to  solace  himself  with  a 
liannikin  of  hot  tea  from  the  boiling  kettle.    Our  rough 
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repast  ended,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  till  the  sinking  of 
the  sun  behind  the  snow-topped  mountains  to  the  west, 
warned  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  means  of  passing 
the  night ;  for  the  nights  in  the  winter  season  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  are  too  cold  to  allow  of  their  being  passed 
with  impunity  in  the  open  air.  As  we  felt  the  fullest 
confidence  of  coming  up  with  the  natives,  we  did  not  push 
our  horses  to  the  extreme,  for  we  knew  that  Musqueeto 
and  his  mob  would  not  travel  many  days  without  making 
a  stop  in  some  locality  favourable  for  the  collection  of 
gum,  and  the  resort  of  opossums.  We  had  but  one  axe 
among  us,  but  there  were  more  than  one  who  knew  well 
how  to  use  it,  the  cleverest  of  whom  was  the  Sydney 
black ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  managed  to  erect  two 
bush-huts  well  covered  in  with  heavy  branches.  The 
opening  of  the  huts  being  next  to  the  fire,  whish  was 
kept  up  all  night,  we  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  our  warm 
kangaroo-rugs,  to  pass  the  night  without  inconvenience. 

Towards  the  early  morning,  the  air  became  frosty,  and 
the  next  day,  under  a  clear  sky  and  a  brilliant  sun,  we 
continued  our  pursuit  of  the  natives.  At  noon  the  air 
became  mild  and  warm,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
apprehensions  of  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  child  to  whose 
rescue  we  were  hastening,  we  should  have  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  almost  unexplored  country 
through  which  we  travelled ;  but  a  second  day  and  night 
having  passed  without  coming  up  with  the  natives,  our 
uneasiness  increased  to  a  pitch  of  painful  anxiety.  We 
could  discover  no  trace  of  the  little  foot,  nor  indeed  could 
our  less  acute  sense  of  sight  detect  any  marks  of  the 
retiring  natives,  although  to  the  black's  stronger  and  more 
sensitive  organs,  the  marks  were  so  plain  as  to  cause  bini 
no  apparent  trouble  to  pursue.  We  consoled  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  reflection,  that  the  absence  of  any  mark 
of  the  child's  foot  which  Tom  could  not  trace,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  her  having  been  carried  in  the  arms  of 
the  natives,  though  what  could  be  their  object,  or  the 
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object  of  Musqueeto  in  bearing  her  away,  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  and  we  feared  the  worst. 

With  these  doubts  and  fears,  we  passed  an  uneasy  night 
the  more  so  as  our  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  w^ 
could  not  keep  up  the  animal  strength  to  counteract  the 
depression  of  the  spirits.  Under  circumstances  so  favour- 
able for  the  opening  of  the  grog-bottle,  the  longing 
Scroggs  made  several  insinuating  attempts  to  get  our 
assent  to  that  measure,  but  it  was  steadily  resisted,  and 
with  a  stoicism  on  the  part  of  his  reflecting  coadjutor 
which  I  particularly  admired. 

"  Cold  work  this !"  said  Scroggs  to  Sanders ;  "  and  cold 
water  is  poor  stuff  to  put  heart  into  a  man.  A  fire  is  very 
well  to  warm  the  outside,  but  the  inside  is  the  place  to 
keep  up  the  heat ;  then  it  spreads  all  over  one  in  a  glow ! 
It 's  surprising  how  small  a  quantity  of  spirit — a  single 
glass  or  so — I  've  often  tried  it — will  warm  a  man's  whole 
body,  to  the  very  tips  of  one's  fingers !" 

"  To  the  tip  of  your  nose,  you  ought  to  say,  old  buck," 
rejoined  his  mate,  "  for  you  have  put  that  sponge  of  yours 
into  such  a  glow  some  time,  that  it  has  never  got  cool 
again." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense ; — it 's  all  owing  to  smoking; 
out  of  a  short  pipe ;  I  went  to  sleep  with  it  one  night  in 
my  mouth,  and  I  slept  so  sound,  though  I  had  drunk 
nothing  to  speak  of,  that  the  end  of  my  nose  got  briled  on 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe  before  I  woke  up." 

**  I  wish  you  had  thought  to  bring  two  bottles,  instead 
of  one,*'  said  Sanders,  "  then  you  might  have  soaked  your 
nose  in  one  and  kept  the  other.  But  you  don't  know  what 
may  happen  in  the  bush,  and  a  sup  of  rum  may  save  a 
man's  life.    Better  keep  it  till  it 's  wanted." 

**  But  it  is  wanted,"  persisted  the  persevering  Scroggs  *, 
**  I  declare  I  feel  so  queer  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it ;  and  that  bit  of  opossum  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  eat 
makes  me  smell  all  turpentine.  What  harm  could  it  do," 
he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  if  I  took  only  the  least 
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^ip  in  the  world — just  a  taste — only  a  smell  at   the 
bottle  P" 

But  Sanders  was  firm,  and  as  Scroggs  stood  too  mnch 
in  awe  of  the  magistrate  to  venture  on  so  flagrant  a 
breach  of  duty  as  a  burglary  on  the  rum-bottle,  he  betook 
himself  sadly  to  bed,  and  covering  himself  up  in  his 
kangaroo-rug,  after  a  few  dolorous  moanings,  the  sounds 
which  {»:odeeded  from  his  fiery  nose  proclaimed  that 
he  was  sound  asleep* 

The  next  morning  found  us  much  less  fresh  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  no  one  seemed  inclined  for  conversa^ 
lion,  our  spirits  being  damped  by  the  unsuccessful  pur- 
suit, and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  uncertain  distance 
to  which  we  might  be  led  in  our  chase,  and  of  the  un- 
certain tisne  which  might  be  consumed  in  it.  We  had 
bivouacked  at  the  base  of  a  tier  of  hills,  and  it  was  not 
without  anxiety  that  we  shared  the  remainder  of  our 
provisions,  and  prepared  for  the  steep  ascent  beiore  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when,  on  some 
moist  ground  beneath  a  spring,  which  trickled  down  the 
hill.  Black  Tom  pomted  out  to  us  the  fresh  mark  of  a 
native  foot.  We  were  leading  our  horses  up  the  ascent, 
and  it  was  with  lively  curiosity  that  we  regarded  the 
sign  of  the  probable  propinquity  of  the  natives.  We 
immediately  looked  to  our  arms,  wiped  our  flints,  re- 
newed our  primings,  and  examined  our  barrels,  to  see 
that  the  charges  had  not  become  loosened  in  the  journey. 
The  prospect  of  danger  spread  animation  among  the  party, 
mixed  with  some  anxiety,  for  we  had  by  this  time  pene- 
trated into  a  part  of  the  country  never,  perhaps,  trodden 
before  by  a  white  man's  foot,  and  far  removed  from  all 
assistance.  We  advanced,  therefore,  with  great  pre- 
caution till  we  got  close  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when 
the  magistrate  directed  us  to  stand  still,  and  motioned  the 
black  to  reconnoitre. 

Tom  advanced  cautiously  and  silently  upwards,  crawl- 
ing on  his  belly,  and  winding  bis  way  like  a  snake  over 
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'ihfe  tufls  of  grass,  till  he  was  enabled  to  project  his  black 
poll — hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rough  logs  of 
charred  timber  that  lay  about  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 
For  some  seconds  ho  remained  motionless,  and  then  with- 
drawing himself  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  his  place 
of  observation,  he  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  his 
discovery. 

*'  Black  fellows  in  bottom/'  said  Tom,  softly;  ''Mus- 
queeto  with  'em." 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?**  asked  the  constable. 

"  Make  fire — and  eat." 

**  Is  the  piccaninny  with  them  P*'  said  I. 

*'  Can't  see.  Go  behind  trees,  there,"  continued  Tom, 
pointing  to  the  right,  '*  then  you  see  all." 

On  the  right  was  a  clump  of  bushes,  to  which  we  bent 
our  steps» 

Leaving  our  horses  under  the  charge  of  the  constables, 
we  edged  round  the  declivity  of  the  hill  and  crept  up  to 
the  top,  where  we  stationed  ourselves  behind  the  bushes. 
From  this  position  we  observed  the  natives  in  the  hollow 
below.  They  had  evidently  arrived  at  a  spot  at  which 
they  proposed  to  sojourn  for  a  while,  for  they  had  raised 
HP  in  two  or  three  places,  and  with  more  than  usual  care, 
break-winds  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  and  lined  with 
wide  strips  of  bark.  These  rude  protections  from  the 
wind  were  about  four  feet  high,  and  we  remarked  that 
one  apart  from  the  rest  had  the  distinction  of  an  attempt 
at  a  roof,  bat  of  dimensions  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
c<mtain  a  single  person.  Large  fires  were  lighted  before 
the  break-winds,  at  which  some  of  the  natives  reclined; 
others  were  standing  listlessly  here  and  there,  and  some 
of  the  women  were  engaged  in  tending  their  children. 
Almost  the  whole  party  was  naked  ;~but  one  man,  whom 
by  his  stature  and  b^tfing  we  recognised  as  Musqueeto, 
was  distinguished  by  a  black  hat,  with  waistcoat  and 
trousers,  and  one  or  two  of  the  women  had  something 
which  Ux4(ed  like  old  and  dirty  blankets  thrown  over 
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their  shoulden.  We  remained  for  some  time  watohlog 
them  from  ova  hiding-place,  bat  we  could  observe  no 
signs  of  the  child  whom  we  had  come  so  far  to  rescue  $ 
and  we  had  sad  misgivings  of  her  safety.  Having  made 
all  the  observations  in  our  power,  we  retreated  back  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 

**  If  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  my  advice,  sir/'  said 
Sanders,  **  I  would  wait  till  night,  when  the  natives  are 
afraid  to  move  about,  and  then,  by  advancing  two  together, 
we  might  take  them  by  surprise,  and  the  first  thing  would 
be  to  shoot  down  Musqueeto,  and  the  men  of  the  party, 
and  then  if  they  run  away  with  the  child— that  is,  if  they 
haven't  murdered  it  already,  which  I  think  most  likely — 
we  can  pursue  them  with  our  horses,  for  they  're  terribly 
afraid  of  a  horse ;  they  think  it  bites,  and  fights  with  its 
fore-legs." 

**  I  confess,''  said  the  magistrate,  **  I  am  very  much  dis- 
appointed not  to  see  the  little  girl ;  our  object  is  to  release 
her,  not  to  slaughter  these  naked  savages.  Did  yea 
ever  know  them  to  eat  a  white  person?  Let  us  find 
out  from  Tom ;  do  you  speak  to  him,  Sanders ;  he 
knows  you,  and  would  tell  you  perhaps  more  freely  than 


us." 


"  Tom,**  said  Sanders,  "  black  fellow  eat  white  picca« 
ninny  P" 

Tom  looked  suspiciously  at  the  constable  with  his  deep* 
set,  restless  eyes,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natives 
of  Australia,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  reply;  for  the 
Sydney  blacks,  as  well  as  the  few  who  have  communica- 
tion with  the  settlements^ of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  well 
aware  of  the  horror  of  the  whites  at  the  practice  of  eating 
human  fiesh. 

"  Tom  never  eat  man,"  said  Sanders,  coaxingly,  "no— 
never ;  but  bad  black  fellow  eat  man,  and  eat  piccaninny 
Bometimcs  P" 

^^  Bad  black  feUow  eat  man,  sometimes,"  replied  Tonij 
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"  while   he   very   angry,    and    fight ; — me   never  cat 
man." 

"No,  not  you;  but  black  man  eat  white  man,  8ome<9 
times  ?" 
"Yees." 

'*  And  eat  white  piccaninny,  sometimes ;  bad  black 
fellow  ?" 
"  Yees— bad  black  fellow." 

**  The  nasty  inhuman  savages !"  exclaimed  Scroggs,  who 
was  within  hearing,  holding  the  horses.  ''To  think  of 
that  poor  little  gal  being  eat  by  those  black  devils,  just  as 
if  she  was  mutton  or  beef!  Here,  Sanders,  come  and  put 
your  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  take  out  the  bottle  of  rum ; 
— take  it,  I  say !  I,  for  one,  will  give  it  up,  and  let  the 
natives  have  it  for  the  child.  I  should  like  just  to  have 
one  sup  of  it  before  it  goes ;  but  never  mind,  I  *11  give  it 
all,  rather  than  the  child  should  be  eat  up  by  those  black 
rascals  !*' 

"Well  done,  Scroggs,"  said  the  magistrate;  "depend 
upon  it  this  generous  instance  of  self-denial  shall  not  be 
forgotten,  for  I  know  the  effort  which  it  must  have  cost 
you;  but  I  think  we  can  manage  without  putting  your 
virtue  to  so  severe  a  trial.  Tom,"  said  he  to  our  guide, 
"  will  you  go  and  try  if  you  can  see  a  little  white  picca- 
ninny among  the  black  fellows?  Piccaninny  so  high," 
describing  the  height  of  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age. 

Tom  understood  what  was  said  to  him  in  English  much 
more  easily  than  he  could  find  words  to  reply.     He 
comprehended  the  magistrate  in  a  moment,  and  looking 
on  the  ground  for  a  while  in  a  thoughtful  attitude, — 
«*  Me  go,"  said  he. 

Without  further  talk,  for  the  natives  are  remarkably 
taciturn  and  sententious  among  themselves,  as  well  aa 
among  the  whites,  Tom  proceeded  to  strip  himself  of  the 
encumbrance  of  his  clothes,  even  to  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  displayed  himself  in  the  natural  undisguise  of  our 
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great  progenitor,  Adam,  about  whose  colour  there  is,  among 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  difference  of  opnion; 
Irat  as  the  subject  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  humble 
memoirs,  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  vexatious  question. 
The  disencumbered  Tom  formed  his  plan  on  the  instant, 
and  taking  &  wide  circuit  to  the  left,  he  was  soon  lost 
to  view,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  nervous 
expectation. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  he  returned,  and  in  the  cold 
apathetic  manner  of  the  natives,  he  communicated  his 
information  with  his  usual  sententious  brevity : — 
"White  piccaninny  with  black  fellows." 
"  That  *s  capital  T  said  the  magistrate ;  "  the  poor  little 
thing  is  alive,  at  any  rate.    How  does  she  look,  Tom  ?" 

But  Tom  did  not  understand  this  question,  but  seeing 
^hat  an  answer  was  expected,  he  replied, — 

"Piccaninny  in  little  house," — describing  by  gesture 
the  single  break-wind  which  we  had  observed  from  behind 
the  bushes. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  piccaninny  ?*' 
said  I. 

"  Eat  her,  I  *11  be  bound,"  said  Scroggs ;  "  that 's  what 
they  're  going  to  do  with  her ;  and  they  are  fattening  her 
up  in  that  pen  as  we  do  a  lamb,  till  she  's  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  black  villains !  Let  us  march  right  at  *em  and 
shoot  'em  down,  every  one.    I  'm  ready  for  it !" 

"  There  is  something  in  this,"  observed  the  magistrate, 
"  which  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
penetrate  into  the  motives  of  savages ;  but  js  they  seem  at 
present  to  be  in  a  peaceful  humour,  I  think  our  best  plan 
is  to  send  on  Tom  a  little  in  advance  to  parley  with  them, 
and  to  assure  them  that  we  have  no  hostile  intentions. 
We  can  follow  immediately  behind  him  on  horseback, 
with  our  arms  ready,  in  case  of  their  showing  fight ;  bu| 
as  we  shall  take  them  by  surprise,  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  they  will  not  attempt  any  resistance.  You  all  know 
that  it  is  the  particular  desire  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
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which  is  confonnabley  indeed,  with  sound  policy  and  with 
humanity,  never  to  commit  an  aggression  on  the  natives 
uselessly  and  without  the  most  pressing  necessity ;  but  on 
all  occasions  to  treat  them  with  benevolence  and  tender- 
ness, and  to  endeavour  to  win  them  over  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, instead  of  alienating  them  by  the  wanton  or  thought- 
less exercise  of  superior  power." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  "Musqueeto  has 
committed  more  than  one  murder,  and  he  's  a  Sydney 
black  and  ought  to  know^  better.  We  have  orders  from 
Camp  to  endeavour  to  take  him  if  we  should  have  the 
opportunity." 

*'  We  shall  act  according  to  circumstances,"  replied  the 
magistrate.  "  At  present,  our  object  is  to  rescue  the  child 
from  the  clutches  of  the  savages ;  and  in  doing  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  shedding  blood."  * 

I  agreed  with  the  magistrate  in  the  propriety  of  his 
mode  of  action,  and  although  I  had  a  strong  presentiment 
that  there  would  be  a  murderous  conflict,  I  relied  on  the 
superiority  of  our  arms  and  our  horses,  and  had  little 
doubt  of  the  result. 

We  descended  the  hill,  therefore,  and  forming  ourselves 
into  the  order  laid  down  by  our  leader,  we  moved  round 
the  hill  to  the  right,  that  we  might  reach  the  level  ground 
befote  we  should  be  perceived  by  the  natives,  and  ad- 
vancing at  a  moderate  pace,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  their  curious  habitations. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  native  EDcampment— Conference  with  Musqaeeto— A  Savage 
bas  a  Soul — ^llie  lost  Child  recovered — How  to  catch  an  Opoa- 
sum — A  Kangaroo  hunt  by  the  Natives — ^The  Apparition  of 
Spears  and  Waddies  excites  disagreeable  suspicions. 

The  Sydney  black  preceded  us  about  twenty  yards  in 
advance,  and  as  soon  as  be  arrived  witbin  easy  speaking 
distance  of  tbe  natives,  we  pulled  up,  and  with  much 
anxiety  waited  for  the  issue  of  his  conference.  He  had 
previously  resumed  bis  clothes,  but  it  was  easy  for  the 
natives  to  perceive  by  bis  colour  and  his  features  that  he 
was  allied  to  their  general  race.  To  our  extreme  surprise 
— although  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  natives  of  the  continental  island — 
our  messenger  was  allowed  to  approach  their  fires  without 
exciting  the  slightest  visible  sensation.  Their  simulated 
unconcern  might  have  been  produced,  perhaps,  by  the 
sight  of  our  party  on  horseback ;  but  the  strangeness  of 
this  unexpected  apathy  on  the  part  of  Musqueeto  and  his 
companions  made  us  fear  some  treachery,  and  we  looked 
round  to  try  if  we  could  perceive  any  appearance  of  an 
ambuscade ;  but  we  could  detect  nothing  to  excite  suspi- 
cion. I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  the  dull,  list- 
less, and  almost  idiotic  appearance  of  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  when  not  excited  by  hunger  or  some  pas- 
sionate desire.  It  has  struck  me,  that  in  this  respect  they 
much  resemble  the  unthinking  beasts  of  the  field,  so  in- 
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animate  and  log-like  is  their  usual  manner.  The  women 
will  sometimes  chatter  a  little,  for  it  seems  nature  makes 
them  all  alike  as  to  that  matter,  but  the  men  have  the 
most  reserved  and  taciturn  habit  of  any  race  of  savages 
that  I  have  known  or  read  of.  The  strange  contrast  of 
their  silence  and  immobility  with  the  yells  and  wildness 
for  which  we  were  prepared,  filled  us  with  a  vague  sort 
of  superstitious  fear,  which  was  heightened  by  the  chilly 
stillness  of  the  vast  wilderness  in  which  we  were  now  en- 
closed. 

In  the  mean  time  a  monosyllabic    **corrobara"    had 
taken  place  between  our  guide  and  the  chief  of  the  sable 
community,  the  meaning  of  which  Tom  concentrated  in 
the  following  brief  communication : — 
"  Musqueeto  say,  you  come." 

**  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "  They  don't  show  any  signs  of  fear,  nor  do  they 
look  as  if  they  thought  of  fighting !  Is  there  some  stra- 
tagem in  this  ?  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Thornley  ?*' 

**  Upon  my  word,"  I  replied,  "  this  takes  me  so  much  by 
surprise,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it.  Sanders,  you 
know  their  ways,  do  you  see  any  of  their  waddies  or  spears 
about  P'* 

"One  can  never  tell,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  "what  those 
treacherous  savages  are  at ;  they  're  always  hatching  some 
devilry  or  other.  You  see,  sir,  I  take  it,  we  have  come  on 
one  of  their  places  for  encamping,  if  you  can  call  those 
bits  of  break-winds  camps.  But  Musqueeto  can  be  civil 
enough,  sometimes.  Scroggs,  you've  often  come  across 
Musqueeto,  what  is  he  after  now  P" 

"He's  always  after  some  wickedness,*'  responded 
Scroggs!  "but  I  think  the  natives  are  going  to  have  a 
feast.  Don't  you  see  that  string  of  opossums  yonder,  by 
the  blue  gum-tree  P  and  there  's  something  hanging  up 
inside  the  bushes ; — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  ns,  it  must  be 
the  child!  and  the  black  devils  are  going  to  cook  it  for 
their  dinner  T' 
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"  The  child  !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate ;  **  no,  impos- 
sible !~Tom  saw  the  child  alive  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago! 
60,  Tom,  ask  Musqueeto  if  he  has  got  the  white  man's 
piccaninny." 

Tom  made  the  inquiry  accordingly,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  reply. 

''Musqueeto  say,  white  man  kill  piccaninny;  Mosqneeto 
kill  white  man.    Piccaninny  in  piccaninny  house — there.*' 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  in  all  my 
adfventures  in  the  colony.  What  can  be  Musqueeto's 
object  in  this  P  However,  as  they  seem  quietly  disposed, 
let  us  advance  close  to  them,  and  try  to  get  possession  of 
the  poor  child  by  peaceable  means.'' 

**  Better  let  two  of  us  stand  on  guard,  in  case  of  any 
attack,"  suggested  the  constable ;  *'  no  need,  sir,  for  us  all 
to  be  sacrificed." 

"  That  is  a  very  prudent  precaution,  Sanders ;  do  you 
and  Scroggs  remain  here  in  charge  of  the  horses,  and  I  and 
Mr.  Thornley  will  go  to  them  on  foot — that  is,  if  Mr. 
Thomley  has  no  objection." 

" None  in  the  least,"  said  I ;  "the  best  way  with 
savages,  and  all  animals  in  general,  is  to  show  that  you 
have  no  fear  of  them." 

"  Better  take  my  bottle  of  rum,"  suggested  Scroggs,  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  generosity ;  "  let  Musqueeto  have  a 
sup  at  it,  and  perhaps  that  will  put  him  in  good  humour." 

"  No,  no/*  said  the  magistrate,  **  keep  the  rum  till  we 
want  it.  A  savage  is  awkward  enough  to  deal  with  when 
he  is  sober,  but  with  a  little  rum  in  him  he  is  worse  than 
a  madman.  Now,  Thomley,  let  us  go  among  them  boldly." 

Accordingly  we  went  up  to  Musqueeto,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  one  of  the  fires  in  front  of  the  little  wigwam  in 
which  we  had  been  given  to  understand  the  little  girl  of 
whom  we  were  in  search  was  secreted.  He  had,  I  thought, 
the  same  stupid  and  sullen  look  which  I  had  remarked  on 
other  occasions,  as  he  stood  in  the  listless  and  dozing.. 
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attitude  which  was  usual  with  him  when  not  engaged*  in 
any  hunting  or  predatory  expedition.  A  close  investiga-* 
tion,  however,  might  detect  in  his  half-shut,  but  ever 
restless  eyes,  a  watchfulness  that  allowed  nothing  to 
escape  his  observation.  I  confess  it  was  not  without  a 
little  nervous  apprehension^  and  some  slight  bumping  in 
the  region  of  my  left  side,  that  I  approached  the  formida- 
ble savage  in  his  laii.  He  raised  up  his  eyes  and  glanced 
at  us,  but  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  or  of  being  affected 
by  our  presence. 

We  remained  for  a  brief  space  in  this  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, with  the  awkward  feeling  of  having  intruded  oK  a 
gentleman's  privacy  without  an  invitation.  Neither  of  *n8 
spoke — my  friend  being  under  the  same  difficulty  a^ 
myself  to  hit  upon  an  appropriate  topic  by  which  to  com-: 
mence  a  conversation  with  this  chief  of  a  band  of  savages, 
and  the  usual  salutation  of  a  **  very  fine  day*'  seeming  to 
me,  under  the  circumstances,  inappropriate  to  the  indivi-/ 
dual  and  the  occasion ;  but  I  was  relieved  by  the  magis- 
trate breaking  silence. 

''Much  kangaroo,  Musqueeto,  in  this  part  of  the 
country  P" 

"  Boomah — there,'*  replied  Musqueeto,  pointing  out  an 
immense  kangaroo  in  the  bushes,  which  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  horrified  Scroggs. 

My  excellent  friend  presuming,  I  suppose,  that  eating 
and  drinking  among  friends  facilitated  conversation,  and 
being  stimulated  besides  by  certain  internal  promptings 
that  his  fast  had  continued  for  more  than  a  reasonable 
time,  immediately  intimated  to  his  new  acquaintance  his 
inclination  for  a  steak. 

Musqueeto  uttered  a  few  words  to  one  of  bis  retinue, 
and  without  further  ceremony,  some  pieces  of  the  kanga- 
roo were  brought  to  us !  we  motioned  to  them  to  put  the 
venison  on  the  fire,  which  they  did  with  a  readiness  to 
oblige  which  inspired  us  with  some  confidence  in  their 
prebent  sincerity. 
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When  the  meat  was  cooked,  we  sat  down  on  the  ground, 
on  which  Musqueeto  also  squatted  down  opposite.  Some 
of  his  companions  stood  at  a  little  distance,  eyeing  us  with 
much  curiosity,  but  without  rudeness ;  and  in  this  way, 
with  a  charming  absence  of  all  ceremony,  we  partook  of  a 
sociable  meal  with  our  new  acquaintance,  but  in  perfect 
silence. 

Thinking  the  occasion  favourable,  I  suggested  to  my 
fnend  the  expediency  of  propitiating  our  host  by  a  glass 
of  rum,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  object  of  our 
journey.  The  magistrate  agreed  with  me,  and  called 
quietly  to  Scroggs  to  bring  the  bottle  and  a  pannikin. 

I  observed  that  Musqueeto  gave  a  flash  with  his  eye  at 
the  magistrate's  call,  and  gathered  up  his  legs  under  him 
ready  for  a  spring,  upon  which  I  instantly  called  to  Scroggs, 

"  Show  the  bottle  of  rum !" 

Scroggs  raised  on  high  his  long-cherished  bottle,  at  the 
view  of  which,  I  saw  that  Musqueeto's  eyes  resumed  their 
usual  expression,  and  he  quietly  returned  to  his  former 
position  of  repose.  Meanwhile  the  disappointed  Scroggs, 
with  his  mouth  watering  at  the  sight  of  a  repast  in  which 
he  did  not  share,  and  his  eyes  becoming  tearful  at  the 
prospect  of  the  total  consumption  of  his  beloved  rum, 
approached  with  slow  and  reluctant  steps  to  resign  his 
treasure. 

"  These  savages,  sir,''  said  he,  in  an  insinuating  way,  to 
the  magistrate,  "  are  very  suspicious — very.  If  you  like, 
sir,  I  will  taste  a  little  of  the  rum  first — that  he  may  see  it 
is  all  right,  and  that  we  mean  no  harm  to  him.  Allow  me 
to  take  out  the  cork  ?'' 

**  Make  haste  back,''  said  the  magistrate,  **  and  mount 
your  horse,  that  you  may  be  ready  to  act  in  case  of 
need.  This  rum  may  be  of  service  to  us,  and  we  don't 
want  it  for  our  own  drinking;  we  can  get  plenty  more 
when  we  go  home." 

So  saying,  my  friend  took  summary  possession  of  the 
bottle,  which  the  disconsolate  Scroggs  relinquished  with 
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a  pitiable  sigh,  and  the  salt  and  savour  of  life  having  now 
departed  from  him,  he  resumed  his  seat  lugubriously  on 
the  back  of  his  horse  with  his  hapless  body,  leaving  his 
soul  behind  him  in  the  bottle. 

The  magistrate  poured  into  the  pannikin  a  portion  of 
the  rum  with  the  same  seriousness  with  which  it  might 
be  supposed  he  would  have  offered  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  proffering  it  to  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  spot,  that  condescending  personage  turned  it  down 
with  an  off-handed  dexterity  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  far-famed  St.  Giles  in  the 
mother  country,  and  with  a  gusto  which  overcame  the 
habitual  reserve  of  a  native.  He  evinced  his  delectation 
at  the  imbibing  of  the  liquor  by  a  grim  smile,  which 
made  me  involuntarily  grasp  my  fowling-piece  a  little 
closer,  and  slapping  his  breast  he  held  out  the  pannikin 
for  a  fresh  supply.  But  we  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity 
to  enter  into  some  sort  of  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  the 
child. 

'^  Musqueeto  kill  white  manP"  said  the  magistrate; 
"  why  Musqueeto  kill  white  man  ?*' 

"White  man  great  rascal,"  replied  Musqueeto,  "try 
kill  piccaninny — Musqueeto  kill  him." 

"Why  Musqueeto  take  piccaninny?"  pursued  my 
friend ;  "  Musqueeto  want  to  keep  piccaninny  and  make 
her  gin  to  black  man  ?" 

Musqueeto  shook  his  head,  and  it  seemed  to  me  if 
he  had  known  how  he  would  have  laughed  at  this 
inquiry. 

"  Piccaninny- white  I "  said  hej   "not  good  for  black 


man." 


"  Why  take  piccaninny  ?"  persisted  my  friend ;  "  why 
save  her  from  bad  white  man  ?" 

It  seemed  that  Musqueeto  suddenly  understood  what 
the  magistrate  was  driving  at,  for  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  appearance  almost  of  intelligence,  and  he  imr 
mediately  replied : — 

H   H 
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''6ypsey*8  piccaninny;  Gypsey  die;  Gypsey  good  to 
Mcisqueeto— he  Musqueeto's  brother ;  Musqueeto  not  let 
bed  white  man  kill  Gypsey 's  piccaninny.'' 

My  friend  and  I  gazed  at  each  other  with  astonishment 
at  these  words,  and  reading  each  other's  thoughts,  we 
could  not  but  admire  the  strange  concatenation  of  events 
which  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  bushranger's  daughter 
from  such  imminent  perils!  But  as  I  had  been  con- 
stituted guardian  of  that  deceased  character's  child,  I 
considered  .that  there  was  a  means  of  easy  understanding 
if  I  could  make  the  native  comprehend  the  nature  of  my 
legal  and  social  position  in  respect  to  his  temporary 
ward. 

**  Gypsey,"  said  I,  "  Musqueeto's  brother." 

"Gypsey,  Musqueeto's  brother,"  repeated  the  black 
chief. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  the  Gypsey's  family  would  not 
consider  themselves  very  much  flattered  by  this  unex- 
pected claim  on  their  relationship  by  my  black  friend 
here,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  done  one  good  action  to  atone 
for  his  multitude  of  crimes,  and  so  I  will  not  flinch  from 
claiming  my  right  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

"  Musqueeto,"  said  I,  "  you  know  me  P"  He  had  been 
more  than  once  at  my  house  with  his  mob,  and  had  been 
regaled  with  damper  and  boiling  hot  tea  plentifully 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  not  forgettmg  an  occasional 
glass  of  rum. 

'*  You,  Mister  Thomley  P"  said  Musqueeto. 

"  Yes,**  said  I ;  "  and  I  Gypsey's  brother  I" 

Musqueeto  gave  me  a  quick  look,  which  none  but  a 
savage  could  give,  in  which  was  expressed  the  blended 
wonder  and  suspicion  which  my  assumption  of  relationship 
with  the  Gypsey  had  excited,  and  I  continued — 

**  Gypsey  Musqueeto's  brother ;  Gypsey  Thomley 's 
brother ;  Thomley  Musqueeto's  brother." 

I  wished  to  lead  the  savage  by  this  ingenious  process 
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of  ratiocination,  as  my  friend  the  magistrate  called  it  in 
his  jocose  way,  to  consider  me  as  an  intimate  friend  and 
relation,  for  my  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  child, 
with  his  concurrence,  so  as  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Mus- 
queeto  mused,  I  observed,  for  a  while,  on  these  words,  and 
then,  with  the  caution  of  the  savage,  he  asked— 

**  Why  you  Gypsey's  brother  ?" 

"  The  Gypsey,"  said  I,  "  when  bad  white  man  kill  him, 
say  to  me—*  Give  bread  and  meat  to  my  piccaninny- 
little — so  big  * — said  I,  describing  the  size  of  a  child  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age.  I  say  to  Gypsey,  Thomley 
Gypsey's  brother." 

Musqueeto  rose  from  his  sitting  position  when  I  had 
said  this,  and  spoke  to  one  of  his  people,  who  disappeared, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  tall  and  slender  young  lady 
of  a  bright  black  colour,  who,  from  her  air  and  pretensions 
we  immediately  concluded  was  the  favourite  gin  of  the 
grim  Musqueeto.  A  soldier's  old  jacket,  without  buttons, 
and  which,  with  a  graceful  negligence  remained  open  in 
front,  formed  an  airy  spencer  suitable  for  summer  or  for 
winter  wear,  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
woolly  black  poll  gave  her  «i  superior  air,  which  distin- 
guished her  from  her  less  favoured  associates  of  the 
seraglio.  No  other  article  of  dress  than  that  of  which  we 
have  made  modest  mention,  prevented  the  free  exercise 
of  her  supple  and  well -formed  limbs.  As  an  honest 
historian  I  am  obliged  to  record  that  her  nose  was  very 
broad  and  very  flat,  but  her  eyes  wef e  large  and  bright. 
Various  coquettish  devices  depicted  in  a  mixture  of  resinous 
gum  and  red  ochre  formed  a  striking  relief  to  the  mono- 
tonous hue  of  her  sable  skin,  and  a  fish-bone  stuck  through 
her  nose  added  a  finish  to  the  splendour  of  her  personal 
appearance. 

To  this  amiable  divinity  Musqueeto  gave  some  brief 
directions,  and  the  lady  retiring,  quickly  re-appeared, 
leading  by  the  hand  the  timid  and  shrinking  form  of  the 
Gypsey's  daughter.    I  have  often  thought  that  when  her 
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fancy  recalls  in  after  life  the  romantic  scenes  of  her  earl/ 
youth,  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  day  must  form 
a  curious  contrast  with  her  present  fortunes.  She  raised 
up  her  large  black  eyes,  which  instantly  reminded  me  of 
the  last  wild  look  of  the  Gypsey  bushranger,  and  sought 
among  us  for  some  familiar  face;  but  meeting  only. with 
the  countenances  of  strangers,  she  cast  them  down  again 
in  disappointment  and  sadness,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to 
regard  the  white  strangers  as  friends  or  foes. 

<'  Georgiana,''  said  I,  softly. 

The  little  thing  started  at  the  secret  name,  and  clasping 
her  tiny  hands,  she  stood  with  one  foot  advanced,  trem- 
bling and  irresolute,  while  she  searched  me  with  her 
lustrous  eyes,  to  discover  in  me  some  trace  of  a  former 
friend. 

I  think  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  child ;  she  was  the 
very  picture  of  loveliness,  and  possessing  that  indefinable 
and  irresistible  charm  with  which  infancy  and  innocence 
never  fail  to  move  the  coldest  human  heart  Struck  with 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  child,  and  possessed  with 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  trust  that  I  had  taken  on  me,  I 
held  out  my  arms,  and  said  to  her  in  tones  which  touched 
her  little  heart — 

**  Come  to  me,  my  poor  little  orphan  girl;  you  shall  be  a 
daughter  among  my  children,  and  I  will  be  a  friend  and  a 
father  to  you." 

The  child  screamed  with  sadden  joy:  bursting  into 
tears  she  bounded  into  my  arms,  and  with  passionate  sobs 
hid  her  little  face  in  my  bosom. 

The  very  savages  were  afifected  by  the  scene.  The 
women  gathered  round  us,  gazing  with  earnest  interest, 
and  the  harsher  lineaments  of  the  faces  of  the  men  be- 
came softened  at  the  touch  of  nature,  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

''Look  out,  sirl"  cried  Sanders,  who  with  Scroggs  had 
approached  in  this  moment  of  excitement  close  to  the 
mingled  group ;  *'  take  care,  they  don*t  take  you  at  a  dis- 
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advantage.      You   never   know   when    to  trust   a   na- 
tive.'* 

**  You  *ve  dropped  the  bottle,"  whined  Scroggs ;  **  there 
it  is  under  your  legs,  and  in  another  moment  it  will  be 
broken,  and  all  the  rum  will  be  losf 

'<  And  now,"  said  the  magistrate  to  me,  "  liet  us  get  back 
to  some  place  of  settlement  without  loss  of  time,  while  we 
are  all  in  good  humour.  We  can  easily  carry  the  child 
with  us  on  horseback.  Now,  my  men,"  he  continued  to  the 
constables,  "  keep  your  eyes  about  you ;  home 's  the  word !" 

"I  've  had  no  dinner,"  said  Scroggs,  with  a  woeful  face. 
**  I  declare  I  feel  as  if  my  two  sides  would  come  together, 
I  'm  so  empty  I  I  've  taken  in  my  handkerchief  round 
my  middle  twice;  the  next  tie  I  shall  come  quite  in  two!'' 

**  It  will  not  do,**  said  I,  to  attempt  going  back  without 
a  supply  of  provisions ;  and  we  have  no  dogs  with  us  to 
pull  a  kangaroo.  That  was  a  sad  mistake ;  you  should 
never  go  into  the  bush  without  kangaroo  dogs  ;  they  are 
at  once  sentinels  and  purveyors." 

''  Let  us  try  the  natives,"  said  the  magistrate ;  **  perhaps 
they  can  help  us  to  some  provisions." 

"  Musqueeto,  can  you  get  some  kangaroo  for  us  P" 

*'  Kangaroo  P    Yees." 

He  gave  some  directions  to  his  followers,  who  entered 
into  the  project  with  much  alacrity,  and  they  immediately 
commenci^  their  preparations,  sharpening  up  their  spears 
and  getting  ready  their  waddies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
like  the  natives  of  the  Continental  Island,  have  not  in- 
vented the  bow  and  arrow,  although  they  have  more  than 
one  sort  of  wood  well  adapted  from  its  toughness  and  its 
straightness  for  both  purposes.  The  long  and  tough 
sinews  of  the  kangaroo  are  well  fitted  for  bow-strings,  and 
the  Van  Diemen's  Land  natives  have  contrived  to  fabricate 
from  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  which  the  name 
of  stringy-bark  tree  has  been  given  by  the  settlers,  a  sort 
of  rough  net  in  which  they  deposit  the  edible  gum  which 
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they  collect  in  their  journeys;  but  they  have  not  applied 
the  sinews  of  the  kangaroo  to  t^e  uses  which  might  easily 
be  made  of  them.  Their  only  weapons  are  the  spear  and 
the  waddy,  and  the  crescent-shaped  womera  which  they 
hurl  at  their  enemies  in  battle,  and  at  the  kangaroo  in 
hunting. 

The  women  understanding  that  we  wanted  meat  for  the 
piccaninny,  one  of  them  approached  us  with  a  small  axe 
made  of  sharpened  stone  in  her  hand,  and  laughing  and 
smiling  and  using  an  abundance  of  words,  which  we  could 
not  understand,  invited  us  by  gestures  to  witness  her 
operations.  We  accompanied  her  accordingly,  the  con- 
stables, to  Whom  we  had  distributed  the  remainder  of  our 
kangaroo  dinner,  still  remaining  on  guard,  with  the  differ- 
ence only,  that  we  thought  they  might  venture-  to  tether 
out  our  horses  lira  nook  where  there  was  a  tolerable  show 
of  native  grass. 

We  followed  the  black  woman  to  the  margin  of  a  forest 
of  stringy-bark  trees  at  a  little  distance.  After  snuffing 
about  for  a  short  time  like  a  hungry  spectator  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  savoury  cook-shop^  she  fixed  on  a  tree  in  which, 
her  olfactory  organs  informed  her,  opossums  dwelt.  As 
she  was  unencumbered  by  any  article  of  apparel,  she  had 
no  occasion  to  take  off  her  clothes  to  perform  her  dan- 
gerous exploit,  which  we  presently  understood  was  to 
ascend  the  naked  stem  of  the  tall  tree  after  an  opossum. 
The  woman  first  made  an  incision  on  the  bark  of  the  tree 
not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  her  great  toe,  at 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Placing  her  toe 
in  the  gap,  she  raised  herself  up,  sustaining  her  weight  on 
that  single  member  of  her  foot,  aided  by  a  sort  of  clinging 
to  the  tree,  which  .was  far  too  thick  to  be  embraced,  with 
one  hand  and  arm ;  with  her  other  arm  she  made  a  second 
incision  with  her  native  axe,  and  repeating  her  operation 
at  the  necessary  intervals,  she  rapidly  ascended  the  tree  to 
a  height  of  at  least  fifty  feet  before  she  reached  its  spread- 
ing branches.    In  the  fork  of  the  trunk,  in  a  little  hollow, 
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wiis  an  opossam,  which  she  quickly  pulled  out  and  killed. 
Holding  the  animal  in  one  of  her  handSy  she  descended 
the  tree  with  an  agility  which  excited  our  admiration,  and 
with  a  rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness  that  made  U3 
tremble.    I  had  often  heard  talk  of  the  natives  performing 
this  feat,  but  I  had  never  witnessed  it  before,  and  it  was 
with  the  most  lively  cariosity,  therefore,  that  I  watched 
the  operation.    I  felt  quite  relieved  when  she  placed  her 
foot  safe  on  the  ground,  although  she  did  not  seem  aware 
that  she  had  done  any  tiling  extraordinary.    Holding  the 
dead  opossum  by  one  ear,  she  gave  it  laughing  to  my  little 
charge,  and  with  nods  and  laughter  retired.    I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  reward  this  act  of  unaffected  kindness,  when 
luckily,  recollecting  that  I  had  a  purple  silk  handkerchief 
in  my  pocket,  I  presented  it  to  our  sable  benefactor;  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  from  the  deference,  mixed 
I  thought  with  a  little  female  envy,  whfch  was  paid  to  her 
by  her  less  fortunate  companions,  and  from  their  eager 
examination  and  lively  admiration  of  the  finery,  that  I  had 
conferred  on  her  a  gift  of  no  trifling  importance.    She 
immediately  tied   it   round  her    waist,  and   casting  a 
triumphant  glance  at  the  sultana  with  the   red  cotton 
handkerchief,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  young  lady  in 
the  old  country,  in  the  conscious  superiority  of  a  new 
bonnet,  of  the  latest  fashion,  regards  a  humiliated  rival 
in  an  old  one,  she  took  a  seat  on  the  log  of  a  falle^  gum 
tree,  in  an  attitude  of  easy  dignity — not  courting,  but  sub- 
mitting to  the  admiration  which  she  excited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  chase  of  the 
kangaroo,  after  the  &shion  of  the  natives,  were  completed 
and  Musqueeto,  summoning  the  united  strength  of  his 
establishment,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  we  sallied 
forth  from  the  encampment,  leaving  the  constables  to 
guard  the  horses.  Holding  the  little  Georgiana  by  her 
hand,  for  she  would  not  quit  me  for  an  instant.  I  and  the 
magistrate  accompanied  the  mob,  which  consisted  of  five- 
and'twenty  persons,  two  or  three  of  the  females  remaining 
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behind  to  take  care  of  the  children,  half  a  dozen  of  which 
had  emerged  from  some  back  recesses  on  the  occasion  of 
this  general  activity. 

I  did  not  much  like  the  distribution  of  a  bundle  of 
Bgears  among  the  men  who  all  had  waddies,  which  they 
held  in  their  hands  with  their  spears. 

"  I  hope/'  said  I  to  the  magistrate,  **  that  all  will  go  on 
well ;  if  these  savages  should  become  excited  by  the  hunt, 
they  might  try  a  spear  on  us." 

**  Especially,"  replied  my  friend,  "  if  Musqueeto,  or  one 
of  his  fellows,  should  recognise  you  as  the  hero  who  gave 
them  those  diisagreeable  doses  of  swan-shot  from  the  hut 
among  the  hills  some  time  since." 

**  Oh !"  said  I,  **  I  had  a  beard  of  ten  days*  growth  then, 
and  my  dress  was  entirely  different." 

**  That  may  be ;  but  these  savages  have  sharp  eyes,  and 
they  never  betray  their  emotions  till  the  opportunity  ar- 
rives for  action.  Those  spears  and  waddles  make  one 
feel  very  disagreeable.  Heaven  grant  that  this  hunting 
may  not  prove  as  disastrous  as  the  Chevy  Chase  in  times 
of  yore." 

With  these  doubts  and  fears  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  back  out  of  this  ticklish  expedition,  but  it  was  too  late. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

A  Kangaroo  Bant  by  the  Natives — They  recognise  an  old  Enemy 
—The  Flight — ^The  Skirmish — ^The  Attack  renewed — Scroggs's 
generous  Devotion — Return  to  the  Clyde— Crab  resolves  to 
leave  the  Country. 

The  usual  torpidity  of  the  natives  was  now  changed  to  the 
most  lively  activity,  in  which  the  women^  and  even  the 
youngest  children,  joined.  The  men  jabbered  to  one  ano- 
ther, the  women  chattered  all  together,  and  the  children  cut 
little  savage  capers,  casting  juvenile  spears  at  one  another 
in  sport  and  frolic.  I  made  our  guide  understand  that  we 
wished  him  to  warn  us  of  any  appearance  of  treachery, 
but  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  hostile  intentions. 
"No  want  to  fight  now,*'  said  he  ;  "  hunt  kangaroo." 
We  observed,  however,  that  he  did  not  mingle  with  the 
natives  in  their  proceedings,  but  with  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  he  was  safer  in  our  immediate  vicinity  than  among 
the  "  black  fellows,*'  as  he  called  them,  he  kept  close  to 
our  side. 

The  naked  group  made  their  way  to  the  rear  of  the  en- 
campment, and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  Mus- 
queeto  assumed  the  management  of  the  hunt  He  directed 
half  of  his  party  to  proceed,  as  Tom  interpreted  to  us,  to  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
&nd  another  party  to  extend  themselves  circularly  to  the 
right,  while  others  made  a  similar  circuit  to  the  left.  By 
these  means  it  was  intended  to  enclose  a  circle,  and  to 
drive  all  the  game  to  the  centre.    In  the  dry  season  it  is 
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the  practice  of  the  natives  to  set  fire  to  the  woods  and  so 
dislodge  the  game,  which  they  slaughter  as  it  flies  from 
the  flames  towards  their  ambuscades.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  the  grass  will  not  bum  in  the  winter  season* 
they  were  obliged  to  pursue  a  more  laborious  expedient. 

Musqueeto  now  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  we  followed 
his  example,  stationing  ourselves  on  the  log  of  a  tree,  and 
Tom  informed  us  that  we  should  have  to  wait  till  the  first 
detachment  of  natives  reached  their  destination  before  it 
would  be  time  for  us  to  advance. 

We  endeavoured*  in  the  meanwhile,  to  engage  Mus- 
queeto in  conversation,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  talk, 
and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some  mental  calculation. 

**  This  is  a  new  scene,"  observed  the  magistrate :  "  I 
little  thought  that  you  and  I  should  be  engaged  in  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  with  our  equivocal  acquaintance  here." 

"  I  hope  it  may  all  end  well,"  said  I.  ''  Since  you  have 
hinted  about  their  recognising  me,  I  have  had  very  dis- 
agreeable seAsations.  A  fight  with  the  savages  would  be 
an  awkward  aflair,  encumbered  as  we  should  be  with  our 
little  charge  impeding  our  motions." 

The  girl  crept  closer  to  me  at  the  expression  of  these 
fears,  but  said  nothing. 

''It  was  only  a  few  days  ago,"  said  the  magistrate, 
''that  I  was  reading  a  specious  argument  of  a  French 
writer  in  favour  of  natural  over  civilised  life ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  the  eloquent  sophist  had  possessed  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  of  these  savages — whose  condi- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  very  perfection  and  model 
of  the  primitive  state  of  society  which  the  Genevese  phi- 
losopher extolled — ^he  would  have  modified  his  opinion/' 

*'  The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  said  I,  **  seem 
to  be  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  animal  creation — 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  man  and  the  brute. 
Having  only  one  idea  above  the  brute,  and  that  is — ^to  eat 
him  f  But  they  have  only  one  brute  to  eat — to-wit,  the 
kangaroo.    In  my  opinion,  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
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natives  of  this  island  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  no  fruit, 
herb,  or  root  indigenous  to  the  soil  which  is  fit  for  the 
sustenance  of  man,  and  no  animal,  like  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or 
a  goat,  capable  of  being  domesticated  so  as  to  furnish  a 
regular  supply  of  food..  The  only  animal  fit  to  eat,  apart 
from  the  opossum  and  such  nasty  things,  is  the  kangaroo, 
and  to  catch  the  kangaroo  the  natives  must  be  con- 
tinually shifting  their  ground;  consequently  they  are 
prevented  from  acquiring  any  fixed  habitation,  and  are 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  those  domestic  habits  which 
seem  to  form  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization." 

"  Could  you  ever  find  out,"  said  I,  "  whether  they  have 
any  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  P" 

'*  All  that  inquirers  have  been  able  to  make  out,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  "  is,  that  they  have  a  belief  in  an  evil 
spirit,  which  seeks  to  do  them  harm,  but  they  cannot 
discover  any  notion  among  them  of  a  good  or  creative 
spirit.  Cook  and  Flinders  have  described  long  ago  the 
religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
Sydney  natives ;  but  the  aborigines  of  this  island  either  do 
not  practise  the  same  comicalities,  or  we  have  not  been 
fible  to  witness  them." 

"  Our  ignorance  of  their  language,"  I  observed,  "  must 
be  an  obstacle  to  our  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  religious  belief,  or  of  their  customs." 

**  No  doubt;  but  their  language,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it,  sterns  capable  of  expressing  only  the  most  simple 
ideas;  and  indeed  it  is  only  the  most  simple  ideas  that 
they  want  to  express." 

"  They  are  good  mimics,*'  said  I. 

''  So  are  all  savages ;  and  many  animals  excel  in  the 
same  way ;  birds  imitate  sounds,  and  monkeys  imitate 
gestures.  But  our  host  is  getting  up;  I  suppose  the  spcnrt 
is  about  to  begin." 

Musqueeto  rose  languidly  from  the  ground,  and  ejacu- 
lated an  order  right  and  left  to  the  natives  withhi  hear- 
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ing,  who  repeated  the  word  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distance. 
"We  then  moved  forward,  Musqueeto  taking,  or  seeming 
to  take  little  notice  of  us,  and  retaining  his  usual  sulky, 
stupid  look.  But  as  the  shouts  of  his  comrades  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  game  occa- 
sionally met  his  eye,  the  passions  of  the  savage  were 
roused  up,  and  his  listless  demeanour  rapidly  changed  to 
that  of  intense  animation,  as  he  grew  hot  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hunt.  The  spirit  of  the  savage  now  began  to 
develope  itself,  and  it  was  with  hideous  sounds  and  frantic 
gestures,  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  that 
he  performed  his  part  towards  frightening  the  game  into 
the  centre  of  the  circle  which  at  wide  intervals  was 
formed  around  the  scared  and  terrified  animals.  But  these 
intervals,  as  we  continued  our  advance,  gradually  grew 
less  and  less,  till  we  came  within  hearing  of  those  who 
formed  the  farthest  verge  of  the  inclosure.  As  the  circle 
narrowed,  and  as  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  a  ter- 
rified kangaroo,  the  cries  and  antics  of  Musqueeto  and 
the  other  natives  to  the  right  and  left,  who  were  in  sight, 
became  more  violent  and  furious,  and  the  black  naked 
savages,  rattling  their  spears  and  brandishing  their  wad- 
dies,  and  screaming  and  dancing  about  in  the  most  raging 
state  of  excitement,  resembled  a  band  of  demons  engaged 
in  some  infernal  orgies.  And  now  with  immense  strides 
a  monstrous  kangaroo  standing  six  feet  high,  and  with 
his  gigantic  tail  heaving  up  and  down  behind  him,  hop- 
ped past  us  to  the  left.  Musqueeto  saluted  him  with  a 
spear,  which  stuck  in  his  shoulder,  but  broke  off  among 
the  bushes ;  he  was  met  by  the  natives  at  their  post,  who 
drove  him  back  again  by  their  shouts.  Musqueeto  darted 
out  to  meet  him,  and  before  the  animal  could  stop  itself 
in  its  career,  he  struck  it  sharply  on  the  crown  with  his 
waddy.  The  creature  shook  its  beautiful  head  and  ears  a 
little,  stunned  by  the  stroke,  and  Musqueeto  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  confusion  repeated  his  blows,  nimbly 
avoiding  the  dashes  which  the  kangaroo  made  at  him 
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with  the  formidable  claws  of  his  hind  feet,  till  he  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  A  yell  of  triumph  proclaimed  this 
first  success,  and  Musqueeto  no  longer  the  apathetic 
native  which  he  so  lately  appeared,  now  exhibited  him- 
self in  all  the  ferocity  of  the  savage.  His  blood  was  up 
from  his  struggle  with  the  kangaroo,  and  his  exertions 
had  lashed  him  into  a  state  of  almost  ungovernable  fury. 
Seeing  him  in  this  state  we  repented  having  engaged  in 
this  perilous  sport,  but  to  withdraw  at  such  a  moment 
would  have  excited  the  suspicion,  and  perhaps  the  anger 
of  the  natives.  We  kept  our  fire-arms  ready,  therefore, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  our  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  the  generrl  excitement. 

The  circle  had  now  become  narrowed  as  close  as  was 
desired,  and  we  saw  five  kangaroos — foresters — in  the 
middle,  and  one  prodigious  fellow,  whom  the  natives 
greeted  with  the  title  of  boomah!  boomah!  Three  of 
the  foresters  were  quickly  dispatched  with  spears  and 
waddies,  but  the  boomah!  stood  in  the  midst  looking 
with  a  sort  of  defiance  on  his  enemies,  who  pressed  upon 
him.  Several  spears  were  soon  fixed  in  his  body.  He 
gave  a  bound  as  each  sharp  missile  pierced  his  skin ;  but 
he  still  stood  erect  seeking  for  a  passage  through  the  ranks 
of  his  assailants.  At  last,  as  a  party  of  three  or  four 
rushed  at  him  from  the  point  opposite  to  us,  and  tried  to 
reach  his  head  with  their  waddies,  he  gave  a  sudden 
plunge,  and  bounding  towards  the  spot  where  the  magis- 
trate, with  me  and  the  little  girl,  were  standing  in  silence, 
he  effected  his  escape  beyond  the  circle.  Musqueeto 
stamped  on  the  ground  with  rage  and  passion  at  the  loss, 
and  at  that  moment  the  habit  of  the  old  sportsman  taking 
possession  of  me,  I  raised  up  my  piece  and  selecting  the 
right-hand  barrel,  which  always  contained  a  ball,  I  fired ; 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  the  back  of  its  head,  the  ball 
passing  through  it  The  animal  made  no  cry,  for  the 
kangaroo  never  utters  any  sound,  and  giving  one  last 
tremendous  bound  into  the  air,  fell  dead.    At  the  report 
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of  my  fowling-piece  the  cries  of  the  natives  instantly 
ceased,  and  they  became  motionless  as  statues,  casting 
rapid  glances  of  suspicion  and  fear  at  me  and  at  one 
another.     This  sudden  silence  succeeding  the  furious 
outcries  of  the  preceding  moment   had  a  peculiar  and 
startling  effect.    I  immediately  ran  to  the  game,  and  first, 
with  the  precaution  of  an  old  settler  in  the  bush,  I  re- 
loaded my  piece,  the  natives  gazing  at  me  in  silence.    I 
then  beckoned  to  the  nearest  native  to  come  to  me,  point- 
ing to  the  kangaroo,  and  inviting  him  by  gestures  to  .take 
the  animal ;  he  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  others.    Call- 
ing black  Tom,  I  bade  him  explain  to  the  natives,  that 
I  considered  the  game  belonged  to  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  understood  my  meaning  they  came  forward,  but 
slowly  and  doubtingly.     Musqneeto,  however,  came  up  - 
without  ceremony,  and  examining  the  vension  with  the 
precision  of  a  connoisseur,  he  evinced  unqualified  delight 
at  the  prize.    Four  natives  uniting  their  strength  con- 
trived to  carry  the  kangaroo  to  their  encampment,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance ;  while  the  rest  went  forward  to 
make  preparations  for  a  feast.    Before  we  arrived  at  the 
fires  we  were  met  by  the  two  constables  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  my  piece.    They  had  lost  no 
time  in  throwing  the  saddles  on  the  horses,  and  had  started 
immediately  to  our  assistance. 

"We  feared  that  you  were  in  for  it,"  said  Sanders; 
"  and  Scroggs  was  all  ready  for  a  scrimmage,  for  he  *s  no 
flincher  when  it  comes  to  business — and  that 's  the  use  of 
him." 

"  It  *s  no  use,"  said  Scroggs,  "  to  stand  shilly-shally- 
ing; the  best  way  is  to  shoot  'em  down  at  once,  and 
then  you're  sure  they  can't  do  you  any  harm.  Never 
trust  a  native !" 

"  Better  mount  your  horse,  sir, "  advised  Sanders ; 
"they've  got  their  spears  and  their  waddies  ready  in 
their  hands,  and  there's  no  knowing  when  they  may 
be  inclined  to  use  them.     Look  at  those  three  black- 
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guards  yonder  jabbering  together,  and  pointing  to  Mr. 
Thornley." 

**  They  are  talking  about  his  capital  shot, "  replied 
the  magistrate,  ''and  wondering,  perhaps,  how  it  was 
done." 

"May -be,  sir;  but  I  don't  like  the  way  they  left 
ofiP,  when  we  looked  at  them.     Better  be  on  our  guard. 


sir." 


We  had  no  apprehension  of  any  violence  being  at- 
tempted, but  we  thought  it  best  to  be  ready,  so  we  took 
our  horses  from  the  constables  and  led  them  by  the  bridle. 
I  put  the  child  on  mine,  telling  her  not  to  be  frightened, 
but  to  hold  on  fast  b^  the  mane.  In  this  order  we  pro- 
ceeded back  to  the  fires,  and  the  natives  distributed  them- 
selves about,  the  game  being  cast  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  space.  I  saw  two  snakes  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
kangai^oos,  and  I  asked  Tom  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  them. 

**  Eat  'em,*'  said  Tom ;  "  snake  good — eat  many  snake  at 
Sydney." 

As  he  spoke,  a  native  took  up  the  snakes,  and,  without 
skinning  them,  or  performing  any  other  operation  of 
cleanliness,  threw  them  on  the  fire ;  and  after  they  had 
been  done  to  his  mind,  he  and  one  or  two  others,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  right  to  partake,  devoured  them  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction. 

They  now  proceeded  to  dismember  the  largest  of  the 
kangaroos,  and  as  the  pieces  of  flint,  which  served  as 
knives,  were  but  clumsy  tools  to  work  with,  I  took  out  my 
bush-knife  and  presented  it  to  Musqueeto.  The  knife 
contained  one  powerful  blade  and  a  smaller  one,  with  a 
saw.  I  opened  the  saw,  and  explained  its  use  to  the 
natives  around,  who  were  much  struck  with  the  contri- 
vance; but  the  large  blade  pleased  them  most.  Mus- 
queeto condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  use  of  his 
new  acquisition,  by  cutting  to  pieces  the  kangaroo.  He 
first  cut  off  the  head,  which  he  threw  on  one  side,  and  then  ' 
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separated  the  shoulders  and  body  from  the  loins,  and, 
with  more  politeness  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for,  he 
pushed  towards  us  the  hind  quarters — the  best  part  of  the 
animal — inviting  us  to  take  it.  Sanders,  dismounting, 
threw  it  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  resuming  Ms 
seat,  urged  us  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  out,  as  we  were 
now  supplied  with  sufficient  provision  to  last  until  we 
should  reach  some  stock-hut,  or  settler's  farm.'  We 
mounted  accordingly,  but  the  magistrate  and  I  lingered 
for  a  few  moments  to  observe  the  curiosity  with  which  the 
natives  examined  the  head  of  the  kangaroo,  which  had 
been  pierced  by  the  ball  from  my  fowling-piece.  From 
the  examination  of  the  hole  through  the  head,  they  were 
led  to  the  examination  of  the  instrument  that  effected  it, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  crowded  round  me,  pointing 
eagerly  to  the  ornamental  stock  which  was  studded  with 
bright  silver  nails,  and  had  a  broad  piece  of  silver  plate  on 
the  bend  of  the  stock,  usually  placed  there  to  receive  the 
engraving  of  the  name.  As  I  had  held  the  stock  of  my 
piece  under  my  right  arm,  the  natives  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  it  before,  but  now  they  gazed  on 
it  with  an  expression  of  eagerness  and  surprise  as  if  they 
recognised  it  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Look  out,  sir,''  said  Sanders,  "  the  same  three  savages 
that  we  remarked  jabbering  together  before,  have  got 
their  eyes  on  your  fowling-piece." 

*'  Thomley,"  said  the  magistrate,  earnestly,  **  I  am  sure 
you  are  recognised ;  those  natives  remember  your  piece ; 
we  had  better  be  off.  Do  you  go  first  with  the  child,  and 
I  with  the  two  constables  will  bring  up  the  rear,  three 
abreast.    Can  Tom  run  at  a  pinch  P" 

"  As  fast  as  you  can  canter,"  said  Sanders. 

"  Move  on  then,  and  let  us  lose  no  time.'* 

I  and  the  magistrate  mounted  our  horses,  when  a  yell 
broke  out  from  the  clustering  savages,  which  made  the 
woods  ring  again;  a  yell  so  loud  and  thrilling,  that  it 
made  our  horses  start  and  champ  their  bits*    Had  any 
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other  stimulus  been  wanting  to  hasten  our  movements,  it 
now  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  spear  thrown  by  a  willing 
arm  at  me,  but  which  missed  and  stuck  in  the  flank  of 
Scroggs's  horse.  The  animal  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
spurring,  nor  Scroggs  for  a  second  hint,  and  the  sight  of 
this  open  declaration  of  war  operated  on  us  all.  With  one 
accord  we  galloped  off  round  the  base  of  the  hill.  Torn 
preceding  us,  who,  however,  was  quickly  left  behind. 
Seeing  this,  the  magistrate  called  out  to  us  to  pull  up,  and 
he  directed  Sanders  to  let  Tom  mount  behind  him  as  the 
ground  was  level,  till  we  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
natives.  The  delay,  however,  enabled  the  natives  to  inter- 
cept us  at  the  turn  of  the  hill,  and  we  encountered  them 
standing  on  the  bank  on  our  right.  We  sheered  our 
horses  off  beyond  the  reach  of  their  spears,  but  a  womera 
cast  by  some  vigorous  native,  struck  Scroggs's  horse  on 
the  hind  leg,  and  caused  a  temporary  halt 

"Steady,**  cried  the  magistrate,  **we  have  a  clear 
field  and  no  trees."  A  shower  of  spears  interrupted  his 
speech. 

"  Sanders,  pick  off  that  native  to  the  right,  with  the 
bundle  of  spears  in  his  left  hand.** 

The  constable  fired,  and  the  native  fell.  At  this  check, 
the  rest  retreated  among  the  trees  and  bushes. 

"  Now,  Scroggs,  my  man,  you  must  make  your  horse  go : 
man*s  life  is  worth  more  than  an  horse's.  Keep  up  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  and  we  are  safe." 

But  we  could  make  but  slow  progress  with  the  crippled 
horse,  and  we  would  not  leave  the  man  behind.  We 
jogged  on  therefore  for  another  hour,  skirting  a  thick 
wood  to  our  right  till  we  came  to  the  base  of  a  scrubby 
hill. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Sanders^  "  if  the  natives  are  de- 
termined to  make  a  fight  of  it,  this  is  the  place  where 
they  *11  do  it.  They  have  found  out  that  Mr.  Thomley  is 
the  same  white  man  whom  they  fought  with  before,  and 
no  doubt  he  killed  some  oi  their  relations  at  that  time,  and 

1  I 
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the  survivors  will  have  blood  for  blood :  it 's  always  the 
way  with  the  natives." 

**  How  was  it/'  said  I,  **  that  Musqueeto  was  so  quiet 
then  P  he  must  have  known  me." 

**  You  see,  sir,  he  *s  a  Sydney  native,  and  doesn't  rightly 
belong  to  any  tribe  in  this  island.  If  you  had  hurt  one  of 
his  gins  that  would  have  been  another  matter,  for  the 
natives  are  like  the  whites  in  that — they  don't  like  our 
people  to  take  their  gins ;  and  that 's  what  gives  rise  to 
most  of  the  quarrels  between  the  natives  and  the  stock- 
keepers.  The  stockkeepers  entice  their  gins  away  by  a 
tenpenny  nail  or  a  bit  of  broken  glass  bottle,  or,  best  of 
all,  a  red  handkerchief— there  's  nothing  like  a  bit  of  red 
rag  to  come  over  a  gal  with,  let  her  be  black  or  white, — 
and  then  the  natives  don't  like  it,  and  so  they  have  to 
fight  it  out." 

''And  so  must  we  fight  it  out,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  for  there  are  the  natives  coming  forward  in  a  body.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  but  if  we  must  defend  our  lives,  the  best 
way  is  to  act  decisively." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
beneath  us  was  a  level  plain  of  considerable  extent,  but 
the  descent  of  the  hill  was  very  steep  and  rugged.  We 
drew  ourselves  up  on  a  clear  space  and  waited  for  the 
attack.  The  natives  also  drew  themselves  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  one  of  them  advanc- 
ing towards  us,  with  a  waddy  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
bundle  of  spears  in  his  left,  began  a  speech  in  a  loud  but 
calm  voice,  using  abundant  action,  but  without  unseemly 
noise  or  passion. 

**  What  does  he  say,  Tom  P"  said  the  magistrate. 
**  He  say,  you  all  bad  white  men." 
"  And  what  more  P  he  must  say  more  than  that  in  that 
long  speech." 

**  He  say  you  come  take  his  country,  and  eat  his  kanga- 
roo, and  take  his  gins.  He  say  you  very  bad  white  men. 
And  he  say,  this  gentleman,  Mitter  Thomley,  very  bad 
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white  man  indeed ;  he  kill  hiin  brudder — brudder  of  black 
fellow  dere — and  he  say  he  want  Mitter  Thomley  to  go 
stand  there  for  him  to  throw  spear  at  him.*' 

"  He  sends  you  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  Thomley," 
said  the  magistrate.  **  As  a  gentlemsm  and  man  of  honour 
you  can't  refuse,  or  Blackee  will  post  you.*' 

"  Mitter  Thornley  go  tand  dere,"  said  Tom,  "  black  fel- 
low throw  one,  two,  three,  many  spear  at  him ;  then  black 
fellow  no  want  to  fight :  only  kill  Mitter  Thornley ;  then 
very  good  friends.*' 

"Come,  Thornley,*'  said  my  friend,  laughing,  "it  is 
plain  that  you  must  perform  the  part  of  Quintus  Curtius 
on  this  occasion." 

"  Please,  sir,**  said  Scroggs, "  I  don't  know  how  Squint- 
ing Curtis  managed  with  the  natives,  but  if  we  have  only 
to  do  with  that  one  jawing  away  there,  we  might  buy 
him  ofi^,  perhaps,  with  something  that  we  have  about 
us.  There  's  the  remains  of  the  bottle  of  rum;  offer  him 
that.'* 

Tom  advanced  accordingly,  called  out  "  corrobara,** 
meaning  thereby  that  he  wished  for  a  parley  to  talk  the 
matter  over  a  bit  with  the  aggrieved  native.  Tom  pro- 
posed that  the  half  bottle  of  rum  should  end  the  affair 
amicably,  but  the  offer  was  indignantly  rejected.  Tom 
reported  progress,  and  the  native  continued  his  ha- 
rangue, enumerating  over  and  over  again  the  injuries 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  vengeance  which  he 
would  take. 

**  Let  us  try  him  with  something  more,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  it  is  something  to  get  him  to  negotiate  at  all  for 
the  price  of  his  revenge ;  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  amount 
I  think  we  may  manage  it.  Let  us  consult  Tom : — Tom, 
what  shall  we  give  him  P" 

"  You  give  bottle  of  rum ;  Mitter  Thomley's  red  hand- 
kerchief fo^  his  gin;  and  give  him  buttons  from  your 
coat.*' 

"  My  coat  buttons  I"  said  the  magistrate.    "  Well,  to 
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save  my  friend's  valuable  life,  and  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
the  peace — for  I  see  Thornley  is  red  hot  to  fight  this  duel 
— I  suppose  I  must  let  him  have  them." 

Tom  was  accordingly  despatched  with  these  new 
presents;  but  the  native  now  took  a  fancy  to  Tom's 
axe,  and  after  some  chaffering,  Tom  surrendered  it.  But 
there  was  still  a  hitch,  and  our  ambassador  returned 
again. 

"  Black  fellow  say,  that,  'cause  Mitter  Thornley  hab  the 
piccaninny,  he  throw  one  little  spear  at  that  man  there 
instead." 

"  Throw  a  spear  at  me  !'*  exclaimed  Scroggs,  "  I  won't 
have  any  spears  thrpwn  at  me !  Tell  him  to  go  and  be 
hanged  I** 

"  Black  fellow  say,*'  said  Tom,  "  he  must  throw  one 
little  spear  at  somebody,  'cause  if  he  no  throw  spear  all 
the  mob  point  finger  at  him.  He  say,  he  no  hurt  white 
man,  only  stick  spear  in  him  a  little  bit." 

"  Stick  a  spear  in  me  a  little  bit  1"  said  Scroggs ;  *<  I  '11 
stand  no  such  thing !  Let  bim  stick  his  spears  into  the 
gum-trees,  if  he  likes.  What  am  I  to  have  spears  stuck 
in  me  for,  more  than  anybody  else  P'' 

**My  good  fellow,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  yourself  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  fight,, 
and  of  saving  the  effusion  of  blood,  I  should  advise  you  to 
consent ;  but,  of  course  I  cannot  order  you  in  such  a  mat- 
ter ;  it  is  entirely  for  your  own  consideration  and  gene- 
rosity to  determine  whether  you  will  be  the  means,  for  a 
trifling  smart  perhaps,  to  save  many  human  lives.  Re- 
member Quintus  Curtius !" 

" Squinting  Curtis  I    He  never  stood  up  to  have 

spears  shied  at  him  I  '11  be  bound." 

"  If  you  go  through  this  part  well,"  said  the  magistrate, 
**  I  shall  certainly  recommend  you  to  the  governor  for  re- 
ward and  promotion." 

"  It 's  very  hard,"  whined  Scroggs,  "  but  I  am  always 
to  be  the  one  to  have  the  worst  hand  at  the  game.    It  was 
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my  bottle  of  rum  that  those  black  rascals  swallowed,  and 
now  that  it  has  got  their  pluck  up,  I  am  to  be  a  cockshy 
for  that  rampaging  devil  there,  that  keeps  brandishing  his 
spears  about." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  man,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  think 
any  harm  will  come  of  it,  or  I  would  not  consent  to  your 
going;  but  if  you  '11  take  the  job  off  my  hands,  as  I  'vegot 
the  child  to  take  care  of,  I  '11  give  you  a  hundred  dollars !" 

«  Well,"  said  Scroggs,  « I  '11  go,  but  I  don't  like  it. 
You  mean  a  hundred  dollars  in  money,  not  property  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "a  hundred  silver  dollars  down." 

'*It's  for  the  sake  of  the  child  I  go,  not  the  money. 
But  nobody  can  say  I  haven't  a  right  to  something  for 
making  a  target  of  myself  for  that  black  rascal  to  stick 
his  spears  in." 

"  Why,  he  '11  never  hit  you,"  said  Sanders.  "  You  have 
a  right  to  one  spear  to  defend  yourself  with,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  natives." 

The  desire  to  get  the  dollars  outweighing  his  fears,  the 
doughty  constable  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  this  novel 
sort  of  monomachia  was  to  take  place,  and  standing  about 
forty  yards  from  the  native,  waited  with  a  most  rueful 
countenance  for  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony. 
The  native  treated  him  in  the  first  place  with  an  explana- 
tory and  expostulatory  harangue,  which  the  miserable 
Scroggs  received  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  criminal 
listens  to  the  congratulatory  condolences  of  the  executioner 
before  he  is  turned  off.  The  native  then  performed  va- 
rious mystic  evolutions,  which  so  protracted  the  proceed- 
ings, that  the  impatient  Scroggs  cried  out — 

"  D you,  if  you  're  going  to  throw  a  spear  at  me, 

shy  away,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting  in  this  manner  I" 

The  only  word  which  the  black  man  understood  was 
the  first,  which  almost  all  the  natives  had  picked  up  from 
the  frequent  use  of  that  expletive  by  the  stock-keepers, 
with  whom  they  mostly  came  in  contact ;  but  as  he  well 
knew  it  was  an  epithet  of  vituperation,  he  took  it  as  a 
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sign  of  heroic  defiance  from  the  magnanimous  Scroggs, 
and  suddenly  stopping  short  in  his  fantastic  antics,  he 
cast  a  spear  at  the  constable,  which  narrowly  missed  his 
arm,  and  whirred  rapidly  past  him  for  more  than  twenty 
yards. 

**  Hulloa,"  cried  Scroggs,  "  that's  too  close  to  be  plea- 
sant.   Take  it  easy,  will  you,  you  ugly  blackguard  V* 

The  next  spear  struck  him  on  his  right  side,  but  meet- 
ing there  with  a  tobacco-box,  it  was  luckily  stopped  from 
doing  further  mischief  than  staving  in  the  lid  of  it.  But 
this  was  too  much  for  Scroggs.  Bestowing  a  hearty  corse 
on  all  the  natives  in  the  island,  and  including  himself  in 
his  general  execration  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  stand 
there  to  be  made  a  sieve  of,  he  ignominiously  turned  tail, 
and  the  next  missile  projected  by  the  savage  took  effect  in 
his  fleshy  protuberance  behind.  Scroggs  gave  a  roar  that 
might  have  done  credit  to  a  wild  bull,  and  without  waiting 
for  further  compliments  ran  back  to  us,  Sanders  laughing 
heartily  at  his  condition. 

"  I  say,  Scroggs,  my  boy,  you'll  never  be  able  to  shqw 
your  wounds  that  way.  Do  you  remember  the  sergeant 
of  the  40th  showing  us  his  wounds  in  front?  It  will 
never  do  to  leave  them  behind.  Go  and  let  the  black 
fellow  have  another  shy  at  your  chest,  that  you  may  get 
honourably  marked  and  look  respectable." 

**  A  hundred  dollars,''  said  Scroggs,  "  in  dollars,  not 
property !"  pleased  to  find  himself  without  more  hurts. 
**  Well — I  wouldn't  mind  standing  another  shy  for  the 
same  money." 

The  native  who  had  given  a  yell  of  triumph  when  he 
saw  his  victim  with  the  spear  sticking  in  behind  him, 
now  gathered  up  his  spoils,  and  returning  to  his  com- 
panions we  saw  no  more  of  the  natives  for  that  time,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

We  had  to  sleep  one  night  in  the  bush,  which  we 
managed  as  well  as  we  could,  and  towards  the  night  of 
the  next  day  we  reached  a  stock-hut  to  the  east  of  Salt- 
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Pan  Plains.  Here  we  parted  with  Tom,  the  magistrate 
giving  him  an  order  on  a  storekeeper  at  Launcestpn,  to 
supply  him  with  anything  he  pleased  to  the  amount  of 
five  pounds;  and  cutting  across  the  country  to  Oatlands, 
we  were  glad  to  repose  ourselves  at  a  comfortable  inn. 
At  this  place  we  learnt  that  the  Jupiter  had  sailed  two 
days  before,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  home  with  my 
charge,  I  begged  the  magistrate  to  proceed  to  Launceston 
and  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  uncle  of  Georgiana. 
I  may  as  well  say  here,  that  my  friend  found  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  island  on  board  that  vessel. 

The  subsequent  difficulties  which  my  charge  had  to 
encounter  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  their  proper  place. 
The  constables,  at  my  request,  accompanied  me  to  the 
Clyde,  striking  across  the  country  by  a  short  cut  from 
Jericho.  I  rewarded  them  liberally  for  their  activity  and 
good  conduct,  giving  Scroggs  an  order  on  the  Bank  at 
Hobart  Town  for  the  hundred  dollars,  according  to  my 
promise.  My  wife  and  children  received  the  stranger 
with  an  affectionate  kindness  and  sympathy,  which  soon 
reached  her  little  heart,  and  in  a  short  time  she  con- 
sidered herself  as  a  child  of  the  family.  After  recounting 
my  adventures,  and  my  escape  from  the  cavern  of  the 
red-house,  my  wife  scolding  me,  of  course,  for  my  rash, 
ness  in  running  such  a  risk,  I  lost  no  time  in  turning  my 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  my  farm,  which  had  been  for  so 
long  a  time  interrupted  by  the  various  accidents  which 
had  befallen  me.  On  inquiring  for  Crab  I  was  informed 
that  he  had  set  out  for  his  sheep-run  an  hour  or  two 
after  I  had  started  for  Hobart  Town,  and  had  not  returned. 
His  absence  did  not  give  me  any  uneasiness  at  the  time ; 
but  another  week  having  passed  away  without  his  appear- 
ance, I  became  alarmed^  and  began  seriously  to  think  of 
setting  out  in  search  of  him.  As  we  were  discussing  the 
matter  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  we  observed  our  old 
friend  proceeding  across  the  meadow  in  the  direction  of 
the  house.     He  seemed  £Ednt  and  exhausted,  and  his 
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clothes  were  dirtied  and  stained  with  travel.  He  had  a 
bundle  on  his  shoulder,  the  weight  of  which  seemed  to 
oppress  him,  and  he  trudged  along,  leaning  on  a  stick  in 
a  manner  unusual  to  his  vigorous  habits.  I  immediately 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  assist  him  into  the  house. 
He  sat  himself  down  in  the  great  chair  with  a  deep  sigh, 
casting  his  load  on  the  floor,  which  rattled  on  the  ground 
with  a  jingling  crash. 

'*  Thank  God !"  he  said,  **  I  *m  at  home  again.  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  seen  you  any  more.  Such  a 
country  as  this  is !  No  stage-coach ! — ^no  nothing !  But 
it  sarves  me  right,  I  ought  to  have  left  it  long  ago ;  but 
now  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  The  next  ship  that  goes 
takes  me.  There 's  nothing  but  wretchedness  here ;  you  'U 
all  be  ruined  and  murdered,  every  one — that's  my 
opinion.* 

**  Why,  what  has  happened  ?**  said  I ;  "  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter  with  you  P" 

**  What  has  happened  P  why,  every  thing  has  happened 
that  shouldn't  happen!  I'll  tell  ye  if  you'll  give  me 
time ;  but,  first  I  must  have  something  to  eat.  Oh  I  there  'a 
the  mutton  chops.  Only  let  me  get  a  little  life  into  my 
body,  and  then  I  '11  tell  ye." 

But  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Crab  on  this  memorable 
journey  must  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

How  Crab  sold  his  Sheep — The  embarrassment  of  Riches — Crab's 
Misadventures — He  resolves  to  leave  the  Colony. 

"  It  's  all  owing  to  that  bit  of  land  at  Cherry-tree  Bottom/* 
said  Crab,  striking  the  table  with  his  homy  hand,  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  his  position,  and  causing  all  the  tea- 
things  to  give  a  simultaneous  jump  at  the  concussion. 
"  It's  all  owing  to  hankering  after  that  land  which  I  had 
no  business  with,  and  it  sarves  me  right,  and  it 's  a  judg- 
ment on  me!  What  have  I  to  do  with  land  in  this 
outlandish  place  P  If  I  hadn't  let  'em  give  me  that  land 
I  shouldn't  have  wanted  to  build  a  house  on  it ;  and  if  I 
hadn't  wanted  to  build  a  house  on  it,  I  shouldn't  have 
wanted  to  sell  the  sheep,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have  been 
plagued  with  those  confounded  dollars  1  But  I  '11  go  by 
the  next  ship!  Betsy,  my  dear,  write  a  letter  for  me, 
there 's  a  good  gal." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Betsy,  who  was  the  old  man*s 
favourite.    "Who  to  P" 

"  To  the  storekeeper  at  Hobart  Town — Mr.  Stikitinem." 

"  What  an  odd  name  !" 

"  He 's  a  sort  of  Dutchman,  my  dear,  that  supplies  me 
with  my  things.  I'd  write  myself,  but  living  in  this 
wretched  country  has  hurt  my  eyes,  and  I  never  could  see 
to  read  writing  easy.  I  can  make  out  big  print  very  well 
when  I  know  what  it 's  about,  as  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or 
so.    But  I  never  did  write  much,  because  my  hand  is  hard 
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with  holding  the  plough^  and  a  little  thing  like  a  pen 
comes  unnatural  to  it/' 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  handkerchief  full 
of  dollars  P"  interrupted  my  wife.  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Crab, 
you  are  not  going  to  keep  them  here ;  it 's  a  dangerous 
temptation  in  the  bush.'' 

"  That 's  just  what  I  don't  know,"  observed  Crab,  sor- 
rowfully ;  **  ever  since  I  Ve  had  'em,  that 's  the  very 
question  that  every  body  has  asked  me,  and  the  very  one  I 
never  could  answer.  But  trouble  enough  have  I  had  to 
get  'em,  and  I  do  believe  they  're  the  last  dollars  left  in 
the  colony  I" 

"  You  have  sold  some  sheep,  I  suppose,"  said  I ;  **  what 
did  you  get  for  'em  P" 

"Nothing  but  mortification — and  those  dollars.  One 
chap  wanted  three  years'  credit,  and  he  offered  thirty 
shillings  a  head — and  then  he  offered  forty  shillings  a 
head ;  but  I  said,  '  Money  down,  that 's  my  way  of  deal- 
ing ;  that 's  the  way  I  bought  'em,  and  that 's  the  way  I  '11 
sell  'em.'  Then  another  Launceston  chap,  he  offered  to 
give  me  I  don't  know  how  many  head  of  cattle  for  'em ; 
and,  says  I,  *  What  are  they,  wild  cattle  P'  *  Of  course,' 
says  he.  *  And  where  may  they  be  P'  says  I.  *  They  're 
somewhere  near  Circular  Head,'  says  he.  '  Then,'  says  I, 
'they  may  stay  at  Circular  Head  till  their  heads  gp-ow 
where  their  tails  are ;  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  wild 
cattle,  that  go  scampering  about  all  over  the  island,  and 
you  never  know  where  to  find  'em  when  you  want 
'em.'  At  last  a  new  settler  that  had  heard  mine  were 
fine-woolled  sheep,  came  and  said  he  'd  buy  four  hundred 
of  'em." 

***Howdo  you  mean  to  payP'  said  I.  'Bank  notes,' 
said  he,  *  of  the  Bank  of  Diemen's  Land.' 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was — I  was  over-persuaded,  for 
he  was  a  terrible  talking  chap,  and  if  ever  any  one  had 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  it  was  he.  And  so  we  went  to  my 
sheep-run  at  the  back  of  Norfolk  Plains,  and  then  the 
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dispute  began.  He  wanted  to  pick  the  ewes,  all  the 
young  'uns,  and  the  best,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
they  're  all  good ;  but  I  said  '  No !  that 's  a  thing  I  won't 
anyways  permit.  Take  *em  as  they  run  out  of  the  yard.' 
Then  he  talked  at  me  I  suppose  for  half  an  hour,  to 
convince  me  that  the  buyer  had  a  right  to  pick  *em ;  but 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  convinced  by  the  likes  of  him,  and 
so  I  said,  *  Take  'em  or  leave  'em,  a  pound  a  head 's  my 
price,  money  down,  as  they  run  out  of  the  yard.'  Then  he 
proposed  that  we  should  each  pick  one  till  he  had  taken 
his  four  hundred.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  reasonable, 
and  so  we  managed  it  that  way.  When  he  had  pitch- 
marked  'em  with  his  brand,  and  was  going  to  drive  'em 
away,  says  I —  *  Where 's  the  money  P'  *  Give  me  a  pen 
and  ink,'  said  he,  in  an  off-hand  way,  *  and  I  '11  give  you  a 
cheque.*  *A  cheque,'  says  I,  *  I  want  none  of  your  cheques 
— it  *s  the  money  I  want'  *  Then,'  says  he,  *you  must  come 
with  me  to  Launceston,  for  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
carry  money  about  with  me,  and  there  I'll  get  you  the 
cash.'  *  That 's  all  very  well,'  said  I,  *  but  in  this  country 
we  never  let  the  sheep  go  without  the  money.  So,  if 
you  please,  the  four  hundred  sheep  that  you  've  marked 
must  stay  here  till  I'm  paid  for  'em.'  'Very  well,* 
said  he. 

**  And  he  gave  you  the  money  at  Launceston,  I  sup- 
pose P"  said  I. 

**  You  shall  see.  Give  me  another  cup  of  tea.  Let  me 
tell  my  story  my  own  way,  or  else  I  shall  never  ha*  done. 
So  I  went  with  him  to  Launceston,  and  we  had  a  quart 
of  port  out  of  the  cask  at  the  inn  there — it  wasn*t  bad 
stuff,  but  nothing  like  the  beer  one  gets  at  a  public-house 
at  home ;  and  then  he  wrote  a  cheque  as  he  called  it,  and 
told  the  landlord  to  take  it  to  a  merchant  of  the  town,  and 
sure  enough  he  brought  back  four  hundred  bank-notes  of 
four  dollars  each,  as  he  said,  but  I  couldn't  make  out  the 
writing  on  them,  the  letters  were  so  flourished  about,  but 
I  thought  it  must  be  all  right  as  the  landlord  was  there 
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witnessing  it.  He  wrote  an  order  for  the  sheep  to  mj 
shepherd  and  I  signed  it;  he  asked  me  what  my  christian 
name  was,  and  I  said  Samuel,  and  he  said  he  shouldn't 
have  guessed  it,  hut  he  dared  say  my  shepherd  would 
understand  it,  and  so  there  I  sat  with  the  four  hundred 
hits  of  paper  before  me. 

"The  landlord  came  in  and  sat  down  by  me,  and  talked 
of  the  news,  and  says  he,  *  Have  you  heard  of  the  great 
failure  in  Hobart  Town  ?  That  flashy  cove  that  was 
flying  his  paper  kites  hasn't  been  able  to  raise  the  wind 
any  longer  P '  *  Flying  paper  kites  !*  said  I ;  <  what  on 
earth  can  a  man  want  to  fly  kites  for  P  I  used  to  fly  a 
kite  when  I  was  a  boy. . . .'  *  I  see,'  said  he,  *you  don't 
take.  Flying  kites  means  issuing  these  things,'  pointing 
to  the  dollar-notes,  '  and  then  when  it  comes  to  paying 
them,  its  *  no  effects  I'  " 

**  What  the  landlord  said  had  a  terrible  effect  on  me, 
for  all  of  a  sudden  it  struck  me  I  had  parted  with  my 
four  hundred  prime  ewes  for  four  hundred  bits  of  paper 
that  wasn't  good  enough  to  light  pipes  with.  I  broke 
out  into  a  cold  sweat  directly. 

**  *  Landlord,*  said  I,  '  can  you  take  me  to  the  merchant 
that  gave  you  these  notes  ?*  *  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said  he, 
*  it 's  only  a  step.'  Says  I  to  the  merchant,  *  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  wanting  silver  instead  of  paper  just 
now.  Couldn't  you  give  me  dollars  instead  of  these 
notes P'  'Certainly,'  said  he,  very  polite-like;  *but  I 
should  have  thought,'  said  he,  'you  would  find  dollars 
very  inconvenient  to  carry  about.'  *  Not  the  least  in  the 
world,'  said  I ;  so  he  counted  'em  out  and  put  'em  in  an 
old  gunny-bag,  and  then  I  put  the  gunny-bag  in  my 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  look  like  a  change  of  clothes,  and 
hoisting  them  on  a  stick  over  my  shoulder  I  marched  back 
to  the  inn.  'That's  a  large  sum  of  money,'  said  the 
landlord,  '  to  have  in  cash ;  and  it 's  a  great  temptation 
to  servants  j  I  hope  you  are  not  a-going  to  keep  it  at  my 
inn.'    This  was  the  first  of  my  troubles.    *  No,'  said  I, 
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*  I  *in  going  to  take  myself  off  home — dollars  and  all.*  *  I 
should  advise  you/  said  he,  'not  to  let  anybody  know 
you  have  that  sum  of  money  about  you ;  it  might  bring 
you  to  mlschiel'  *  Never  fear/  said  I,  *  I  know  how  to 
take  care  of  myself.* 

*'  After  I  had  had  some  dinner,  I  set  out,  but  I  found 
the  dollars  a  greater  weight  than  I  thought  for,  so  I 
stopped*  at  a  settler's  hut  about  ten  miles  from  Launceston, 
and  sat  down,  intending  to  stay  the  night  there. 

"  *  What  have  you  got  here  ?'  said  he,  trying  to  lift  up  my 
load,  and  wondering  at  the  weight  of  it.  *  Why,  they 
can't  be  dollars  ?  and  yet  they  feel  like  'em !'  *  Dollars,* 
said  his  wife,  '  Oh,  Lord !  we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our 
beds.  Pray,  Mr.  Crab,  don't  let  'em  be  here!  You*re 
sure  to  have  been  watched,  and  the  prisoners  will  try  to 
get  'em,  and  murder  us  all.  How  could  you  think  of 
bringing  'em  here  P'  *  If  I  have  brought  'em  here,*  said 
I,  a  little  hurt-like,  *  I  can  take  them  away  again.  I  '11  go 
on  to  Old  Simon's,  and  he'll  give  me  lodging  for  the 
night,  I  dare  say.* 

"  The  husband  didn't  want  me  to  go,  and  said  it  was 
nonsense ;  but  I  saw  his  wife  wished  me  to  be  off,  so  I 
shouldered  up  my  dollars,  and  went  on  to  old  Simon's, 
which  wasn*t  above  two  miles  off  by  the  road  side. 

**  *  Can  you  give  me  a  night*s  lodging  ?*  said  I.  *  With 
all  my  heart,'  said  he  j  *  Jem,  put  on  some  mutton-chops.* 

*  What  have  you  got  here  P'  said  he.  *  I  '11  tell  you  at 
once,'  said  I,  *  because  I  know  I  can  trust  you ;  I  've  been 
selling  some  sheep,  and  these  are  the  dollars  I  got  for  'em.* 

*  Dollars  !*  said  he ;  *  how  can  you  think  of  going  about 
with  such  a  heap  of  dollars  P  You  *11  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered before  you  get  home.  But  let  *s  put  *em  out  of 
sight.' 

"  With  that  he  clapped  an  empty  tripod  over  'em,  just 
in  time,  for  his  man  came  in  a  moment  after  with  the 
meat. 

**  I  had  hardly  finished  eating  a  few  chops,  when  who 
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should  come  in  bat  three  strange  men ;  one  was  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man,  and  the  other  two  were  Government  men 
just  arrived,  and  they  were  going  on  to  Launceston  to  the 
master  that  they  had  been  assigned  to.  Simon  gave  me 
a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  <  here  's  a  mess  !*  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  he  couldn't  well  refuse  shelter  to  travellers 
on  a  winter  night ;  so  they  looked  about  to  sit  themselves 
down,  and  says  one, — 

** '  Any  harm  in  moving  this  tripod,  master,  to  let  this 
seat  come  nearer  the  fire  ?' 

**  Simon  gave  me  another  look,  and  I  saw  he  didn't  like 
it ;  so  I  got  up,  and  said, '  Take  my  chair,  I  've  been  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  all  the  evening,  and  I  'm  warm  enough;' 
so  I  sat  myself  down  on  the  tripod.  It  wasn't  an  easy 
seat,  for  the  three  prongs  stuck  up  very  awkward,  let  alone 
its  being  so  low ;  but  I  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  to 
do ;  so  I  sat  there  very  uncomfortable,  but  trying  to  look 
easy. 

**  *  You  seem  to  have  rather  a  hard  seat,  master,'  ^aid 
one  of  the  prisoners — kind-like.  *  Not  a  bit,'  said  I,  for  a 
thought  came  across  me  that  he  had  a  suspicion  of  what  I 
sat  there  for ;  *  not  a  bit ; — I  had  rather  stay  where  I  am.' 

**  Then  the  others  ofiered  me  their  seats,  but  the  more 
they  wanted  me  to  get  up,  the  more  I  wouldn't.  *  No- 
no,'  thought  I ;  '  here  I  '11  stick,  my  fine  fellows,  till  I  've 
seen  you  safe  out  of  the  house.' 

**  Old  Simon  was  very  fidgety ;  he  had  only  one  spare 
bed,  which  the  prisoners  ofiered  to  me,  seeing  that  I  was 
respectable-looking ;  but  I  wouldn't  move  from  my  tripod, 
although  the  ends  grieved  me  sorely;  and  there  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  all  night,  for  I  didn't  dare  to  move,  like  a 
hen  sitting  on  eggs,  and  a  more  miserable  night  I  never 
passed." 

We  all  burst  out  a  laughing  at  this  narrative,  which 
made  Crab  very  indignant 

"  It 's  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  said  he;  "but  how  would 
you  like  to  sit  on  a  tripod  all  night  yourself  ?** 
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^  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  how  did  it  end  ?" 
"  End !    I  thought  it  never  would  end !    But  every 
thing  ends  at  last.    In  the  morning  the  men  went  away ; 
and  then  old  Simon  said  directly, — 

**  *  For  heaven*s  sake,  Mr.  Crah,  make  haste  home.  I 
haven't  had  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night.* 

"  Says  I,  *  I  won't  trouble  you  long,  you  may  depend  on 
it;'  and  I  tried  to  get  up,  but  I  couldn't  I  was  so 
cramped  with  sitting,  that  I  was  quite  stiff,  and  the  tripod 
seemed  to  have  grown  to  me." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  I,  "  but  how  did  you  manage  to  get 
on?" 

"  Old  Simon  was  so  wishful  to  get  rid  of  me  and  my 
load  of  dollars,  that  he  lent  me  his  bullock-cart  to  forward 
me  on  a  bit,  and  we  put  the  bag  of  dollars  in  the  tripod,  and 
covered  it  over  with  siftings,  to  make  it  look  natural-like. 
He  helped  me  to  lift  it  into  the  cart,  and  his  man  drove 
the  bullocks  for  about  a  dozen  miles,  and  then  he  stopped 
and  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  bullocks.  I  took  that 
as  a  hint  to  get  out,  but  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  my  money,  and  the  tripod  plagued 
me  almost  as  bad.  He  took  hold  of  one  side  of  the 
tripod  and  I  of  the  other,  and  we  set  it  down  by  the  road- 
side. 

"  *  Bless  me,*  said  he,  *  how  heavy  the  old  pot  has  got ! 
It  can't  be  the  siftings ;  it  *s  like  a  pot  of  dollars.' 

**  This  made  me  quake,  and  I  looked  in  his  face ;  but  I 
saw  he  said  it  quite  innocent-like,  and  gave  it  no  more 
thought,  aiid  so  he  drove  back,  and  I  stood  there  for  some 
time,  by  the  side  of  my  money,  musing  a  bit,  for  I  didn't 
well  know  what  to  do. 

"  Presently  I  heard  a  precious  noise  of  whips  cracking, 
and  I  saw  a  lot  of  cattle  a-scampering  down  the  road,  that 
the  stock-keepers  were  driving  to  the  Government  Store  at 
Launceston.  There  were  thirty  of  'em  or  more.  On  they 
came  helter-skelter,  the  stock-keepers  after  them,  cracking 
their  whips,  and  hallooing  to  them  to  keep  on  the  road. 
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My  first  thought  was  to  sit  on  my  tripod  to  guard  iny 
dollars,  but  before  I  could  well  know  what  to  do,  on  they 
came,  and  as  I  sat  crouched  up,  they  didn't  see  me  till 
they  were  close  upon  me,  and  the  hindmost  cattle  pushed 
on  the  foremost,  and  the  men  urging  them  on  behind  with 
their  whips  and  shouts,  before  I  could  avoid  them,  they 
were  on  me,  and  one  heifer,  giving  a  snort  at  me  with  her 
nose,  and  a  nuzzle  with  her  head,  tumbled  me  over  and 
over,  tripod  and  all,  and  the  stock-keepers  damned  me  as 
they  dashed  by  for  putting  their  cattle  out  of  the  road, 
and  there  I  lay !" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  my  wife,  at  this  pause — all  of  us 
keeping  very  grave  faces,  for  we  did  not  dare  to  laugh  at 
the  mishaps  which  he  told  with  so  much  seriousness — 
"you  have  been  very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Crab;  but  how 
could  you  think  of  carrying  such  a  load  of  dollars  across 
the  country  P" 

"  How  could  I  help  it  P"  said  Crab,  angrily ;  "  I  never 
had  to  do  so  at  home ;  but  in  this  wretched  country  there  's 
no  way  to  carry  anything  when  you  want  it." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  take  the  bank-notes  P  they  would 
have  been  lighter  to  carry." 

"  Catch  me  taking  their  bank-notes,  as  they  call  'em,' 
replied  Crab;  "do  you  think  I  never  saw  a  bank-note 
before  P  Why,  they  're  no  more  like  real  bank-notes  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese !  No,  no,  nothing  like  the  silver 
dollars." 

"  They  seem  to  have  been  a  sad  inconvenience  to  you 
on  this  occasion,"  said  I,  "  these  same  dollars.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  you  managed  at  last." 

"  I  couldn't  manage  'em  any  how.  So  I  was  obliged  to 
take  'em  out  of  the  tripod,  and  put  *em  over  my  shoulder 
again,  and  then  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  tripod. 
While  I  was  thinking,  I  saw  a  gentleman  and  lady  coming 
along  the  road  in  a  gig,  with  a  roof  to  it,  and  two  horses, 
one  before  the  other,  the  same  as  we  used  to  put  'em  in  a 
cart  in  Shropshire;  but  they  came  spanking  along  at  a 
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precious  rate.  When  I  called  out  to  them  to  stop,  the 
gentleman  pulled  up  sharp  at  this,  and  says  he,  '  What 's 
the  matter,  my  man  P'  Says  I, '  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to 
ask  you,  as  you  Ve  got  two  horses  to  your  shay,  and  one  to 
pull  along  the  other,  just  to  leave  this  tripod  at  old  Simon's, 

about  a  dozen  mile  from  here  ?'    *  D n  your  tripod,'  says 

he,  *  and  you  too !'  he  did,  upon  my  word,  although  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  lady  laughed  and  said,  *  Upon  my  lap, 
J  suppose!'  and  then  the  gentleman  laughed  louder  and 
gave  the  fore-horse  a  twitch  with  his  whip,  and  the  horse 
stood  on  his  hind-legs  just  for  a  moment,  turning  rounds 
like,  and  the  lady  gave  a  little  scream,  and  off  they  went. 
'  Good  luck  to  ye,  and  better  manners,'  said  I^  and  I  tooli: 
up  the  tripod  with  one  hand,  and  with  my  bag  of  dollars 
on  my  other  shoulder,  I  walked  on,  but  it  was  a  weary 
job,  and  before  I  had  gone  a  couple  of  mile  I  was  qui(^ 
knocked  up.    I  sat  down  again  by  the  road-side,  and  I 
was  so  tired  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  leave  the  dollars 
where  they  were,  or  to  bury  them  in  the  bush.    While  I 
was  looking  about  for  a  convenient  place,  I  saw  a  lot  of 
people  coming  along  the  road,  and  I  soon  perceived  it  was 
a  road-gang  of  yellow  jackets  going  to   work.    I  was 
terribly  troubled  at  this,  for  I  thought  they  might  be 
tempted  to  make  an  attack  on  me,  so  I  clapped  my  bag 
into  the  tripod  again,  and  sat  down  upon  it,  careless-like, 
till  they  should  pass  by.    But  they  stopped  on  the  road 
just  where  I  was;  and  the  overseer  set  them  to  work 
round  about  me.    They  laughed  and  jeered  at  me  for 
sitting  that  fashion  on  the  iron  pot,  but  I  sat  firm ;  and 
then  the  overseer  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ill,  but 
I  didn't  care  to  tell  him  my  secret ;  when,  luckily,  there 
came  up  a  bullock-cart,  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  in  it 
was  a  fine  buxom  gal  a-going  to  be  married  for  a  fancy  in 
the  church  at  Hobart  Town  5  and  the  young  man  was  witji 
her  in  the  cart  holding  her,  to  keep  her  steady,  because  the 
road  was  rough.;  and  fine  and  merry  they  were.    There 
was  her  father  and  mother  in  another  cart  behind,  and 
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veeiBgine  Bitting  on  my  tripod,  they  stopped  to  look  at  me, 
and  the  young  gid  laughed  fit  to  split  herself,  though  what 
theve  was  to  laugh  at  I  can't  make  out,  for  I  was  ndserable 
tenmigh,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  those  confounded 
dollars,  and  the  convicts  all  round  me,  suspecting  some- 
thing, I  'm  sure.  Well,  seeing  them  so  jdly-like,  I  caHed 
out  to  them  to  give  me  a  lift.  '  I  won^  have  that  tripod 
in  my  cart,'  screamed  the  gal,  and  then  she  laughed 
louder  than  ever.  *  Whatever  have  you  got  in  it  P  said 
she.  *Hush,*  said  I,  'I'll  tell  you  by-and-by.'  'How 
heavy  it  is  1'  said  the  bullock-driver.  '  Its  heavy  with  the 
damp,'  said  I,  not  knowing  what  to  aay ;  '  from  being  on 
the  ground ;'  and  then  there  was  more  laughing ;  and  the 
young  man  said  I  was  a  wag !  " 

**  And  how  did  you  get  on  with  your  new  party  P"  said 
Betsy,  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  mouth. 

**  I  '11  tell  y«,  but  don't  hurry  me." 

"  1  didn't  like  that  such  good-natured  folks  should  sup- 
pose I  carried  that  tripod  about  for  nothing;  so  after  we 
had  got  about  a  dozen  miles  on  our  way,  I  told  'em  that  I 
had  been  selling  some  sheep,  and  that  I  was  carrying  home 
the  dollars. 

"'Dollars!' — shrieked  the  gal.  'Oh — heavenly  gra- 
cious! we  shall  all  be  murdered,  and  that  road-gang  of 
prisoners  will  be  after  us  to  get  the  money.  Do,  pray,' 
said  she,  '  get  out  of  our  cart,  and  get  into  the  other  one ;' 
but  the  old  lady  was  as  afeared  as  the  young  one,  and  so  I 
was  cast  adrift  again  with  my  dollars  and  my  tripod,  and 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  I  saw  the  carts  drive  out  of  sight ! 

''«At  last  f  was  obliged  to  leave  old  Simon's  tripod  be- 
hind, and  I  set  out  again,  till  I  reached  a  settler's  house 
just  before  you  come  to  Elizabeth  River.  I  had  much 
ado  to  prevail  on  ^em  to  let  me  and  my  dollars  rest  there 
for  the  flight,  and  the  man's  wife  was  so  frightened,  that 
we  all  three  sat  up  all  night  watching  the  money,  she  de*- 
claring  every  minute  that  she  heard  the  sounds  of  men's 
'feet  coming  to  break  into  the  house. 
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'  **  Jhey  st^rjted  looie  off  in  tbeis  bulloakrcvrt  next  m€«n- 
ing,  g1,a4  tQ  get  p4  of  me«  and  that  to(^  me  twenty  miles, 
and  I  i^ralked  the  r^aind^,  and  got  into  Jericho  just  at 
4ark*  There 's  a  sei}eant*s  party  at  that  {>laee,  and  I  went 
into  the  guard-room^  and  asked  'em  to  let  me  sit  there  ali 
.night,  And  so  there  I  sat,  with  my  bag  in  my  lap,  just 
inoddingi  and  afraid  to  sleep,  and  almost  killed  by  the 
iH^^gbt  of  the  dt^lars  all  the  long  night.  Next  morning  I 
^^a^ted  again  at  daybreak.  I  thought  I  never  should  get 
up  the  Pen  Hill;  but  hare  I  am  at  last,  and  these  are 
those  confounded  dollars.  But  they  '11  serve  to  pay  my 
passage  home,  for  in  this  abominable  plaee  I  '11  stay  no 
longer.  Now,  Betsy^  my  dear,  have  you  got  your  pea 
ready  P" 

**  I  Wfi  been  waiting  for  you  all  the  time,"  replied  Betsy, 
"what  shall  I  say  ?" 

"  Po  you  write  what  I  jteU  yoM/'  said  Ora^. 

» 

**  Mr.  Stickitinjem* 

'*  This  c(vnes,  hoping  you  are  well,  as  I  am  at  tliis  pre- 
sent writing/' 

"  But  you  are  not  well,"  said  Betsy,  "  I  never  saw  yOiU 
look  so  ill  in  iny  life." 

"  It 's  the  way,  my  dear,"  s^d  Crab,  waving  his  hand ; 
'f  a  letter  must  be  begun  some  way,  and  that 's  the  way 
I  always  begin  mine :— it 's  like  the  coulter  that 's  in  front 
of  the  plough. — ^No^,  go  on  and  say, 

«  Thjs  wretched  country  has  been  the  death  of  me— 
and  I  mean  to  go  home  by  the  next  ship.  So  please 
to  take  a  place  for  o(ie,  and  tell  the  captain  to  be  sure  to 
let  it  be  somewhere  nefur  the  axle-tree,  where  there  's  no 
motion. 

^*  Because  I  remembepr  1  was  qualmish  coming  over,^' 
added  Crab,  "  but  you  needn't  put  that  in  the  letter." 

"  And  what  else  shall  I  say  P"  said  Betsy. 

'*  You  've  said  it  all,  thank 'ee,  my  dear;  but  you  may 
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just  say  that  the  last  bag  of  sugar  was  wetted  oat  of  all 
conscience,  and  as  gritty  as  a  gravel  cart.  And  tell  him^ 
that  I  '11  give  forty  shillings  a  bushel  for  all  the  grass  seed 
he 's  got  left ;  and  to  try  to  get  me  some  strawberry  plants 
from  the  nursery  garden  at  Pitt- Water ;  and  to  be  sure  t6 
see  that  my  bed  place  on  board  the  yessel  is  long  enough^ 
for  I  lost  two  inches  in  height  coming  over,  cramped  up  in 
the  steerage ;  and  ask  him  to  see  if  he  can't  get  a  couple 
of  brick-makers  lent  from  Government ;  I  should  like  to 
see  a  tidy  house  put  up  in  the  bottom  yonder ;  nothing 
looks  neater  than  a  nice  red  brick  house,  with  a  fish-pond 
in  front,  and  an  arbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  I  shall  want  a  shingle  hammer  and 
a  cask  of  shingle  nails;  and  (this  rum-and-water  makes 
one  very  sleepy) — and  to  see  if  the  ship  can  take  home  my 
last  year's  wool,  and  what 's  the  price  of  lambs'  wool ;  and 
I  want  a  couple  of  sawyers  and  a  carpenter — to  saw  the 
ship  into  planks — that  is  the  logs— and — this  journey  has 
so  knocked  me  up  that  I  can't  write  any  more— my  dear, 
write  the  rest  yourself — you  know  what  I  want  to  say — 
I  '11  just  finish  this  tumbler  and  then  I  '11  go  to  bed." 

*'  But  what  will  you  do  with  these  dollars?"  said  my 
wife. 

•*  The  dollars,"  said  Crab,  his  intellects  worn  out  by  the 
fatigue  of  bis  journey,  and  confused  with  the  three  tum- 
blers of  rum-and-water  which  he  had  unconsciously  in- 
dulged in, — "  put  'em — put  'em — in  the  tripod." 

The  next  day  Crab  got  up  with  the  early  light,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  anxiety  of  having  these  unfortunate  dollars 
in  the  house,  he  buried  them  with  great  care  and  secrecy 
in  the  bush ;  but  the  very  same  day,  the  prisoner  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  been  sentenced  to  one 
hundred  lashes  and  pardoned,  pitched  upon  the  plant, 
and  observing  that  the  ground  had  lately  been  disturbed 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  he  dug  up  the  loose  earth  with 
a  stake,  and  finding  the  gunny-bag  containing  the  dollars, 
he  carried  it,  just  as  it  was,  to  the  magistrate's  house.    An 
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inquiry  having  been  made,  which  set  the  whole  district 
a  talking,  the  news  reached  us,  and  the  bag  of  dollars  was 
duly  restored  to  Crab,  who  found  the  number  of  the  dollars 
correct. 

For  this  act  of  honesty  the  magistrate  recommended 
the  prisoner  for  a  free  pardon,  which  in  due  course  he 
received,  and  he  is  now  a  flourishing  settler.  But  the 
bag  of  dollars  still  remained  to  perplex  the  distracted 
Crab ;  and  as  the  existence  of  this  amount  of  silver  bullion 
Was  now  the  talk  of  the  whole  district,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  it  to  Hobart  Town,  escorted  by  Crab  and  two 
constables. 

"  Silver  dollars,"  said  Crab,  "  are  a  very  fine  thing  to 
talk  about,  and  to  wish  for,  but  they're  very  troublesome 
to  carry  about,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  keep  by  you. 
If  one  could  only  trust  those  fellows  at  the  Bank,"  said 
he,  "  there's  nothing  like  bank-notes  after  all." 

Things  now  went  on  as  usual  for  some  time,  but  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  in  England,  who  had 
written  to  me  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  the  prudence  of 
his  emigrating  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  his  family, 
which  troubled  me  to  reply  to.  I  was  sadly  perplexed 
what  to  do  in  the  matter,  whether  to  advise  him  to 
come  out  or  not,  seeing  that  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  be  the  means  of  causing  a  family  to  leave  their  old 
home  and  associates  in  England  to  traverse  half  the 
globe  in  search  of  a  place  of  rest.  After  giving  the  matter 
my  very  serious  thought  for  some  days,  I  at  last  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to  do  a  serviceable 
act  because  it  was  a  responsible  one,  and  I  determined  ta 
state  my  opinion  without  reserve,  and  to  give  him  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  held 
forth  for  emigration,  as  my  ability  would  enable  me,  and 
as  could  be  contained  in  the  compass  of  a  letter*  With 
these  feelings  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

Riiioirt  FOB   EmoiATiMO— Bmnoiiie  of  Ssicp— Adticb  to 

EmoBiiiTt. 

« 

**  Mt  dkar  Fbieh  d, 
**  I  RBORBT  to  learn  from  your  letter,  that  your  affaifs  is 
England  are  not  going  on  proeperoiiflly,  and  that  you  are 
ohliged  to  turn  your  attention  to  some  new  method  of 
obtaining  an  income,  and,  indeed,  as  yon  express  it,  of 
saving  your  remaining  capital.  As  to  your  inqairies 
about  the  prudence  of  emigration,  and  of  bringing  yonr 
fiimily  to  this  colony,  I  will  reply  to  them  as  well  as  I  cam 
and  at  least  yon  may  be  certain  that  I  would  not  wilfully 
mislead  yon.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  imbued  with  tho 
feeling  which  one  acquires  in  this  place,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  the  same  in  all  colonies;  I  mean,  the  desire  which  one 
conceives  of  inducing  others  to  come  out.  This  feeling,  I 
think,  is  often  prompted  by  the  consideration  that  all 
new-comers  help  to  keep  up  the  price  of  stock  and  to 
increase  the  value  of  land )  for  the  more  inhabitants  there 
are  in  a  country,  the  more  valuable  stock  and  land  must 
necessarily  become*  I  don't  know  how  far  such  a  feel-i 
ing  may  possess  me  in  writing  to  you  this  letter ;  but  I 
trust  that  I  am  actuated  b^  a  better  motive,  by  the  sin* 
cere  desire  of  preventing  yon  from  gradually  eating  up 
your  remaining  capital  in  England,  and  of  assisting  you 
to  realise  an  independence  in  this  part  of  the  globe  fov 
yourself  and  your  family.  Mind,  I  do  not  advise  any  one 
to  quit  an  established  country,  in  which  all  the  arts  of 
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civilisation  and  refinonent  are  in  foil  operation,  and  U> 
change  an  old  country  for  a  new  one,  if  his  means  will 
allow  him  to  remain  on  the  soil  where  he  was  bom,  with  a 
fair  pfrospect  of  settling  his  children  well  in  life ;  for  that 
is  the  main  point,  after  all.    It  seems  to  me,  that,  yolun- 
tarily  to  remove  to  a  new  colony  is  like  putting  yourself 
back  in  the  age  of  the  world  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
by  relinquishing  the  point  of  civilisation  and  progress 
reached  by  the  old  country.     I  regard  emigration  merely 
as  a  question  of  necessity;  and  taking  for  granted  that 
such  a  necessity  has  arisen  in  your  case,  according  to  the 
expressions  in  your  letter,  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for 
advising  you  not  to  waste  your  time  and  money  by  useless 
delay.    The  great  inducement  for  your  leaving  England 
for  this  colony  is  the  certainty  of  gaining  an  independence 
here  for  your  family,  which  it  seems  is  a  very  uncertain 
matter  at  home.    Perfect  ease  is  out  of  the  question  in 
this  as  well  as  in  every  other  country ;  but  a  country  life 
may  be  passed  here  very  pleasantly,  and  every  day  society 
is  getting  better.     Y.ou  can  easily  imagine  that  there 
cannot  be  a  very  numerous  society  in  a  country  where,  of 
necessity,  settlers  must  live  widely  apart,  in  order  to  have 
room  for  the  breed  of  the  sheep  and  cattle;  but  the 
colonists  here  are  of  a  good  class,  and  as  they  are  all  of 
an  active  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind — as  their  coming 
here  proves — ^they  are  always  pleasant  companions,  full 
of  thoughts  and  inventions,  to  which  their  position  inces- 
santly incites  them. 

<^A  great  point  in  selecting  a  part  of  the  world  for 
emigration  is  the  climate ;  and  for  those  who  can  afford 
the  cost,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  respect* 
Australia  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  United  States  or 
the  Canadas.  The  Canac^as  have  a  prodigious  advantage 
in  locality  over  these  remote  countries,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  much  nearer  home;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  look  on 
climate  as  so  essential  a  point,  that  I  think  it  more  than 
G0ttnterb{da9ce8  the  comparative  propinquity  of  the  Canadas, 
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to  the  mother-conntry.    The  climate  of  all  parts  of  Ao^ 
tralia,  so  far  as  experience  has  tested  it,  is  healthy ;  but  I 
think  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  superior  to  aU 
the  other  territories  of  Australia,  if  you  except,  perhaps^ 
New  Zealand.    You  will  observe  by  the  map,  that  Van 
iMemen's  Land  lies  to  the  south  of  the  large  continental 
island  of  New  South  Wales,  and  consequently,  the  climate 
is  of  a  lower  temperature,  more  congenial  to  an  English 
constitution.    It  is  very  variable,  and  the  mornings  and 
evenings  for  eight  months  of  the  year — I  mean  the  early 
mornings,  from  four  o'clock  till  eight — are  cold  enough  to 
make  a  fire  agreeable ;  but  the  variableness  of  the  climate 
does  not  make  it  unhealthy ;  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
althongh  it  is  hot,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  do  any  out- 
door work  the  same  as  in  England.    As  to  illness,  I  really 
may  say  it  is  scarcely  known  in  the  colony.    For  seven 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  not  one  member  of  my  family 
has  had  a  day's  illness.    I  don't  know  whether  it  is  ima-' 
gination  or  reality,  but  I  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  country 
is  singularly  pure  and  exhilarating;   this  state  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  caused  by  its  insular  position,  and 
from  its  being  exposed  to  the  gales  and  regular  sea- 
breezes  from  the  south,  which,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
island,  are  able  to  sweep  over  it  from  end  to  end,  and  to 
clear  it  constantly  from  all  atmospherical  impurities.     So 
much  for  the  climate ;  now  for  the  land. 
*  "  A  critical  examiner  of  the  soil  would  pronounce  the 
land  in  this  colony  to  be,  generally,  far  from  first  ratej 
and  a  very  great  deal  of  it  very  poor  land  indeed*    But 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  everything  that 
you  put  in  it  grows  well.    It  is  a  truth,  that  all  crops— > 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and 
all  sorts  of  garden  trees  and  fruits— are  so  positively  sure 
of  succeeding  in  this  country,  that  most  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  anxieties,  vexations,  anddisappointmentSf 
and  it  may  be  added,  losses,  so  heart-breaking  to  a  farmer 
or  gardener  in  England^ .  are  here  unknown^    I  cannot 
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exactly  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  if  yoti  stick  a  crow*baT  inter 
the  ground  oyemight,  it  will  sprout  out  into  temporary 
nails  the  next  morning ;  but  really,  without  exaggeration/ 
vegetation  in  this  country  is  most  extraordinary.  What- 
ever is  put  in  the  soil  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  will  grow, 
almost  without  distinction  of  seasons;  for  if  you  put  your 
seed  or  your  sprig  in  at  the  wrong  timci  if  it  can't  grow  as 
it  ought,  it  will  make  a  desperate  try  at  it  When  I  first 
came  here,  I  asked  the  proper  season  for  sowing  wheat/ 
and  I  was  told  April ;  I  remember  I  put  some  in,  as  an 
experiment,  in  the  middle  of  November  j  by  the  middle  of 
January  it  was  in  full  ear ;  and  though  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  put  had  never  been  ploughed  before,  and  then  only  once 
in  a  rough  manner,  and  the  grass  was  growing  all  the  time 
on  the  huge  sods  between  which  the  seed  was  cast,  it  prcv 
duced  more  than  fifteen  bushels  an  acre ;  the  following 
year  it  produced  forty  bushels ;  so  great  is  the  fertility  of 
this  virgin  soil,  and  so  genial  to  growth  is  the  climate. 

**As  to  the  garden,  you  may  grow  almost  what  you 
please  in  it,  and  how  you  please.  Our  raspberries  are  th€f 
finest  I  ever  saw,  and  as  to  currants  and  gooseberries/ 
particularly  the  currants,  they  revel  in  their  luxuriance- 
We  take  no  great  pains  in  our  transplanting  and  grafting. 
Stick  in  your  cutting,  and  it  is  sure  to  grow.  I  have  not 
done  any  thing  yet  in  the  way  of  grapes ;  we  have  not  thd 
patience  to  wait  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  vine ;  we  are 
spoiled  by  the  quick  growth  of  our  fruits  and  flowers  j  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  vine  should  not  succeed  here/ 
particularly  the  more  hardy  sorts.  But  of  all  the  things  that 
grow,  the  most  astonishing,  certainly,  are  our  pumpkins 
and  vegetable  marrows.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
you  may  see  them  grow ;  but  we  don't  care  much  for  them. 

**  I  ought  to  mention  that  we  export  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  to  Sydney.  From  some  cause  or  other,  that  part  of 
Australia  is  subject  to  droughts ;  and  the  wheat  grown 
there  is  not  so  good  as  that  grown  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land ; 
at  least  the  dealers  and  millers  prefer  our  wheat,  and  will 
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giye  «  higher  price  finr  it  than  for  the  Sfdnej'gtcmn 
wheat  I  think  that  the  port  of  Sydney  may  always  be* 
4epended  on  as  a  sore  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  Van 
JHemen*8.  Land  wheat  I  may  ny.alao,  that,  ham.  the 
greater  warmth  of  the  climate  at  Sydney,  they  cannot  grow 
good  potatoes,  and  they  are  always  glad  to  buy  ovm* 
While  I  am  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  mi^  add,  tint 
we  have  a  good  market  for  hams  in  Calcutta  at  no  gieat 
distance;  and  I  need  not  tell  a  practical  former  like  your*' 
self,  that  the  grain  and  vegetable  produce  of  a  Isrm  may 
often  be  profitably  turned  into  another  substance  in  the 
shape  of  hams  and  bacon. 

^  As  to  the  price  of  wheat,  the  average  since  I  have 
been  here  has  been  about  eight  shillings  a  bushel  I  the  yn^ 
sent  price  while  I  write  is  seven  shillings ;  it  has  been  ten 
shiUings  within  a  year  or  two  i  but  the  price  varies  as  in  the 
old  country  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  Six  shil^ 
lings  a  bushel  will  pay,  and  if  you  can  afford  to  keep  your 
wheat  for  a  year  of  two,  the  chances  are  in  your  favour 
that  you  will  get  from  eight  to  ten.  -  Barley  varies  from 
$ve  to  six  shillings  a  bushel  j  oats  a  little  higher.  But 
for  my  own  part,  I  don't  think  a  tillage  farm'  the  best 
pursuit  to  engage  in  if  you  have  capital  enough  to  buy 
stock.  Sheep  and  cattle  increase  of  themselves  with  litde 
trouble  and  with  little  expense ;  and,  as  the  land  they 
graze  over  costs  nothing  to  bring  into  pasture,  the  profits 
are  proportionably  great.  I  grow  as  much  wheat  as  I 
want  for  my  own  use,  and  I  sell  the  rest  to  those  round 
about,  to  new  settlersand  others  who  do  not  grow  wheat,  or 
not  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  But  cattle  and 
sheep  are  the  best  things  to  invest  your  money  in  i  both 
very  profitable,  but  I  thing  sheep  the  best  of  the  two^ 
because  they  are  the  easiest  to  manage,  and  their  wool  is 
sure  to  be  a  valuable  and  saleable  commodity,  in  the  event 
of  the  increase  of  the  fiocks  and  herds  on  the  island  causing 
meat  to  be  too  cheap  to  make  it  worth  while  to  breed 
th.em  for  the  carcass. 
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"  I  have  mad«  a  c2d6alatio&  of  the  p»^ble  hkete^xeoi 
a  flock  of  five  hilndred  ewes^  wfaieh  may  be  uffeful  to  yoa 
and  perhaps  to  others  who  may  think  of  em^^in^  to 
these  colonies ;  bdt  you  mosi  observe  that  this  calimlatioB 
of  increase  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sheep  act: 
allowed  to  increase ;  for  if  the  emigrant  is  obliged  to  eat 
his  breeding  stock  the  result  would  be,  of  course,  very 
different.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  largest  possible 
increase,  it  is  neceraary  that  the  emigrant  should  possess 
sufficient  capital  to  support  himself  in  the  inter&Dt|  for  if 
he  eats  his  flocks  he  will  be  in  the  same  conditioni  as  the 
farmer  who  is  obliged  to  eat  his  se6d-wheat ,'  he  can  hate 
no  Crop ;  and  every  ewe,  and,  Indeed,  by  every  wether  that 
the  grazier  eats  he  destroys  the  compound-interest  profit 
which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  him— for  he  might  eit* 
change  his  wether  for  a  breeding  ewe — from  the  inerease 
in  4  geometrical  ratio  of  the  breeding  anitnal.  Th6  sheep* 
fatmer  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  stoic  for  some  years :  he  mtxht 
be  content  to  live  in  a  humble  cottage  Instead  of  a  large 
house ;  and  he  must  eat  and  drink  frugally ;  earelalljr 
avoiding  the  seductive  expenses  of  the  to^n,  aiid  the 
many  temptations  to  lead  him  from  his  grand  object,  t 
must  confess  that  I  haVe  never  seen  such  a  resolntiott^ 
completely  carried  out  j  but  my  calculation  of  the  possible 
increase  of  sheep  is  beyond  a  question  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  what  might  be  done  by  any  one  determined  to 
do  iti 

**  As  to  diseases  of  sheep,  we  have  no  such  thing  here ;  of 
course,  if  the  sheep  are  neglected  to  be  sheared  at  the 
proper  season,  their  coats  will  hang  about  them  in  rags, 
presenting  a  very  unseemly  appearance,  and  they  will 
show  the  usual  symptoms  of  disease }  but  a  little  tobacco- 
water  quickly  sets  them  to  rights ;  and  with  ordinary  care 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  a  single  sheep  from  disease  in  a 
dozen  yeard.  Attong  the  great  advantages  attendant  on 
the  breeding  of  sheep  is  this  freedom  of  disease.  They 
are  not  touched  by  the  fly ;  they  never  have  the  foot-rot ; 
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and  are  not  affected  with  the  scab,  so  common  in  England, 
except  from  neglect.  No  extra  care  is  requisite  in  the 
season ;  and  every  ewe  is  certain  to  produce  three  lambs  in 
two  years;  and  their  wool  is  always  a  saleable  article 
either  here  or  in  England. 


dalculation  showing  the  increase  of  500  ewes  in  six  years  and 
a  half,  from  July^  1824,  to  December,  1830. 

''  I  shall  take  the  cost  price  to  be  about  the  present 
price  of  a  breeding  ewe,  namely,  twenty  shillings,  cur^- 
rency,  for  a  ewe  heavy  with  lamb,  and  of  the  sort  of  sheep 
the  carcass  of  which  weighs  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
the  fleece  of  which  weighs  about  three  pounds.  The 
calculation  of  the  produce  of  sheep  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  three  lambs  in  two  years ;  but  I  shall  calculate  only  one 
lamb  a  year,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  in  selling  the 
wethers  and  purchasing  ewes  to  breed  from  instead,  as  the 
following  calculation  is  made  on  the  presumption  that  the 
wether  lambs  are  replaced  by  ewe  lambs  at  the  proper 
time,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion, of  the  year  the  wether  is  worth  much  more  to  the 
l^utcher  and  for  home  consumption  than  the  ewe. 

.  First  year  to  December,  1824. 

The  first  year  the  500  ewes  will  drop  500  lambs,  namely,  in 
September  of  the  same  year. 

Original  ewes,  A     • •     500 

Their  lambs,  B ; 500 

Total        1,000 


Second  year  to  December,  1825. 

Original  ewes,  A.... 500 

Their  lambs,  B    500 

Ewes  A  will  drop  500  lambs,  C    500 

Total        1,500 
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Third  year  to  December,  1826. 

Ewes  A,  B,  C 1,600 

Ewes  A  and  B  will  drop  1,000  lambs,  D 1,000 

Total  2,500 

Fourtlr  year  to  December,  1827. 

Ewes  A,  B,  C,  D 2,500    ' 

A,  B,C  will  drop  1,500 lambs, E 1,500 

Total  4.000 

Fifth  year  to  December,  182^. 

Ewes  A,B,  C',D,  E    4,000 

A ,  B,  C,p  will  drop  2,500  lambs,  F    2,500 

Total  6,500 

Sixth  year  to  December,  1829. 

Ewes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  6,500 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E  will  drop  4,000  lambs,  G  .......  4,000 

Total  10,500 

Seventh  year  to  December,  1830. 

Ewes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G 10,500 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  will  produce  6,500  lambs  ....  6,500 

Total  17,000 


**  So  that,  if  the  emigrant  can  keep  his  hands  off  his 
flock  for  six  years  and  a  half,  he  will  have  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  flock,  or  rather  many  flocks,  consisting  of 
seventeen  thousand  sheep.  There  are  points  of  detail  into 
which  I  do  not  enter,  such  as  fatting  old  ewes  for  the 
butcher,  and  replacing  them  by  younger  ones ;  but  these 
are  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  in  the  present  statement. 
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Observe,  that  I  all  along  presume  that  the  emigrant  can 
sostam  himself  without  eating  or  realizing  one  of  his 
increasing  sheep.  If  he  must  consume  some  ci  diem  the 
profits  will  be,  of  course,  less  in  proportion. 

**  Npw,  as  to  the  expenses  attending  this  operation 
during  six  years  and  a  half;  I  mean  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing the  flocks,  not  the  personal  expepses  of  the  owner  of 
them ;  those  expenses  may  be  much  or  little  according  to 
his  habits,  his  tastes,  and  his  prudeuce. 

*VA  flock  of  sheep  in  this  colony  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  six  hundred ;  you  may  run  a  few  more,  but  the 
weak  sheep  will  suffer  by  it ;  in  some  few  places,  and  at 
the  best  seasoa  of  the  year;  ]fm  VVB^  xun  more  together, 
but  six  hundred  is  a  fair  average. 

**  The  first  and  second  year  your  flock  of  five  hundred 
sheep  and  five  hundred  lambs  will  require  one  shepherd  at 
an  expense  of  wages  and  food  of  forty  pounds.  So  that 
the  account  will  stand  thus : — 

First  year   one  shepjiierd  ....••..•• ..  £40    \ 

Second  year    ..... ... . .two  ditto 80     ^ 

Thirdyear four  ditto    160 

Fourth  year six  ditto      240 

Fifth  year nine  ditto     360 

Sixth  year •  ^thirteen  dittp 520 

Seventh  year twenty -four  ditto  ••••....  960 

Various  incidental  expenses,  such  as  building  stock- 
keepers*  huts,  and  providing  pots  and  pans,  &c., 

averaging  £  100  a  year 700 

£3,060 
To  which  add  original  cost^f  500  ^wes 500 

£3,560 

To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  merino  or  other 
fine-wool  rams.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  wool  I  wiU  allow  a  liberal  sum  for  that  supply  ; 
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and  I  tbink  the  calenlation  of  one  bondred  and 
tsreaty  ranui  in  the  course  of  the  sis  years  and  a 
half,  at  £  15.  per  head  will  be  awffieient.    Yon  mutt 

add,  thereforef  to  the  aom  of £3^560 

120 rams  at  jC  15  per  head 1.600 

£5,860 

*<  In  aid  of  these  expenses  you  would  have  the  proceed^ 
of  your  wool.  I  will  take  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
at  only  two  pounds ;  and  observe,  that  every  year  the  value 
of  your  wool  will  increase  from  the  improvement  of  the 
breed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  the  value  of 
wool  may  be  in  the  market  for  tlte  next  six  years,  but  the 
account  according  to  experience  will  stand  nearly  thus : — 

First  year  1,000  fleeces,  averaging  2  lb.  each, 

p                                                      at  9d.  per  lb £    75 

Second  year  1,503  ..     at  Is 150 

Third  year  2,500  ..     at  Is.  dd 313 

Fourth  year  4,000  ..     atla.6d 600 

Fifth  year  6,500  ,.    Ji]t2s. 1,800 

Sixth  year  10.500  ••     at28.6d ^.  2,625 

Seventhyear  17*000  ..     at2a.6d »  4.250 

43,000  £9,812 


/ 


**  I  shall  deduct  sixpence  per  fleece  for  all  expenses  of 
shearing  and  carting  to  town ;  and  sixpence  per  fleece  for 
expenses  of  packing,  freight,  and  commission  in  liondon, 
which  will  amount  to  £2,150. 

From  the  aum,  therefore,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 

the  wool  in  London  to  the  amoimt  of    £  9,312 

Are  to  be  deducted  the  expenses. 2,150 

Hedocing  the  amount  to jf  7,162 

To  set  against  the  evpenses  and  outlay  of  £  5,360. 
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**  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  selling  your  wool,  there 
are  two  ways ;  yoa  may  sell  it  in  the  colony,  or  you  may 
send  it  to  England  for  sale  on  commission.  By  selling  it 
in  the  colony  you  get  your  money  quicker ;  by  sending  it 
to  England  you  get  a  much  higher  price.  By  colonial 
sales,  therefore,  you  must  make  great  sacrifices;  f<Mr  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of  money  is  gpreat  in  the  colony 
from  the  facility  of  putting  it  out  to  profitable  uses,  so  is 
the  discount  large  on  the  purchase  of  wool,  the  returns  of 
which  cannot  be  realised  by  the  merchant  for  fifteen  or« 
perhaps,  eighteen  months.  But  something  may  always  be 
got  for  wool  in  the  colony ;  because  it  makes  a  good  re- 
mittance to  England.  In  the  above  estimate  I  have  con- 
sidered that  the  wool  is  to  be  sold  in  the  colony ;  but  I  have 
calculated  also  that  such  wool  would  be  much  finer, 
cleaner,  and  better  sorted,  than  the  ordinary  dirty  stuff 
which  is  at  present  packed  in  heaps  and  sent  home  for 
sale;  much  of  which  does  not  realise  more  than  ninepence 
per  lb.,  whereas  the  fine  wools  from  the  continental  part 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  much  in  advance  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  it  for  the  home  market,  will 
readily  command,  in  the  London  sales,  from  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound. 

"  I  will  say  one  word  here,  as  to  the  transport  of  wool 
from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  The  weight  of 
the  fleeces  of  17,Q00  sheep  would  be,  at  2  lb.  to  the  fleece, 
34,000  lb.,  about  15  tons.  The  freight  from  Van  Piemen's 
Land  to  London  I  will  put  so  high  as  to  be  above  all  ordi- 
nary calculations ;  I  will  put  it  as  high  as  £  10  per  ton ; 
this  would  be  about  one  penny  per  pound  for  the  carriage 
of  the  wool.  This  cost  of  freight  on  the  ship  carriage  of 
wool,  saleable  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  is 
so  small  as  to  make  but  a  very  trifling  diminution  of  the 
receipts;  showing  that  wool  is  a  valuable  commodity, 
which  will  well  bear  the  expense  of  transport  from  one 
side  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 
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r  «  You  will  perceive  by  this  statement,  that  an  emigrant, 
4:arrying  on  the  occupation  of  a  sheep-farmer  as  I  have 
described,  may  fairly  calculate  on  receiving  for  his  wool, 
during  six  and  a  half  years,  the  sum  of  £7>162;  but  I 
will  make  a  deduction  from  this  of  twenty  per  cent. — one 
fifth — freely  to  cover  all  possible  incidental  expenses  and 
losses ;  that  reduces  £  7,162  to  £  5,730. 

"  This  sum  of  £  5,730,  you  will  perceive,  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  original  cost  of  his  500  ewes,  the  expenses 
of  his  shepherds,  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  sheep«- 
walks,  and  of  the  purchase  of  his  rams ;  that  is,  he  will 
have  £  5,730  to  put  against  £  5,360. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  six  and  a  half  years'  course,  therer 
fore,  the  account  will  stand  thus  : 

Outlay. 

500  ewes    of  500 

Expense  of  shepherds    2,360 

Their  incidental  expenses     700 

Merino  rams ^ 1,800 


of  5,360 


Receipts. 

Sales  of  wool,  clear  of  all  expenses     ef  5,730 , 

17,000  sheep,  at  20«.  per  head    ' 17,000, 


of  22.730 


**With  respect  to  my  valuation  of  the  17,000  sheep, 
at  20s.  per  head,  at  the  end  of  six  and  a  half  years^  I  may 
as  well  take  that  estimate  as  any  other,  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  value  may  be  less  from  the  increase  of  flocks 
on  the  island,  on  the  other  hand,  their  value  may  be 
greater  from  the  increased  influx  of  emigrants  to  these 

L  L 
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colonies,  and  very  likely  to  new  colonies  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  continental  island,  who  will  buy  sheep  from 
this  colony.  But  supposing  the  emigrant  were  to  disre^ 
gard  the  increase  of  his  flocks  beyond  the  17}000  which 
I  have  enumerated ;  supposing  he  were  to  kill  his  lambs 
as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  he  would  still  have  the  wool 
of  17|000  sheep  to  depend  on,  producing  at  least  about 
£  5,000  a  year. 

"  These  prospects  appear  very  flattering,  but  the  calcu- 
lations are  strictly  correct.  I  am  showing  what  may  be 
done  with  sufficient  capital,  and  that  capital  not  much; 
such  a  capital,  indeed,  as  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable 
a  man  to  enter  into  any  extensive  operations  in  iiurmiing 
or  in  merchandizing  in  the  old  country.  The  reason  of 
these  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  sheep-fanning 
in  these  colonies  is  obvious  enough.  You  have  the  land 
for  nothing ;  there  is  no  house  rent ;  no  taxes ;  no  rntes ; 
no  pens  wanted  for  the  sheep,  summer  or  winter,  the 
genial  nature  of  the  climate  allowing  them  to  lie  out  in 
the  open  air  during  the  whole  year;  there  is  no  arti- 
ficial food  necessary  for  winter  keep  ;  the  sheep  are 
subject  to  no  diseases,  and  any  ordinary  person,  whether 
used  to  sheep  farming  or  not,  makes  a  passable  shep- 
herd in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  might  say  something 
here  on  the  importance  of  the  Home  Government  en- 
couraging, by  all  possible  means,  the  establishment  of 
extensive  sheep  farms  in  these  colonies,  inasmuch  as  every 
pound  of  wool  exported  from  this  colony  gives  rise  to  an 
equivalent  value  of  manufacture  at  home ;  for  we  are 
British  to  the  back-bone  in  our  tastes,  our  habits,  and 
our  allegiance,  and  are  desirous  of  remaining  so  as  long 
as  you  will  let  us,  and  not  play  tricks  with  us,  as  you  did 
with  the  American  colonies,  which  you  have  lost.  But 
my  letter  would  be  too  long  if  I  dilated  on  such  matters, 
so  I  will  proceed  now — supposing  that  you  have  deter- 
mined to  come  out — to  show  you  the  best  way  to  go 
about  it. 


v 
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"The  .first  thing  that  I  should  advise  you  to, do. wjxen 
ypu  have  deterxoined  to  emigrate  is  to  turn  into  i^fioney 
all  the  property  that  you  do  not  intend  to  take  put  vit^ 
you;  and,  in  doing  this,  bear  in  mind  that  your  ^eskt 
object  is  to  change  articles  of  luxury  and  finery,  whicli 
are  misplaced  and  often  worse  than  useless  in  the  bush, 
into  sheep  and  cattle,  which  will  go  on  increasing  while 
you  are  sleeping.    I  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  keep 
any  article  of  furniture  nor  any  other  article  that  cannot 
be  immediately  turned  to  profitable  use  in  the  colony,  and 
especially  not  to  bring  out  such  articles  as  silver  spoons 
^nd  forks  or  silver  plate  of  any  description,  nor  articles  of 
jewellery,  nor  watches  valuable  for  their  gold  cases;  fqr 
the  money  produced  by  the  jsale  of  such  things  laid  out  iu 
sheep,  will  in  a  short  time  enable  you  to  purchase  them 
tenfold.    With  respect  to  watches,  I  advise  you  to  procure 
one  or  two  or  three  really  good  watches,  not  of  a  curiously 
exact  sort,  but  of  a  very  plain  and  unattractive  nature,  and 
set  in  silver,  or,  better,  in  pinchbeck  cases,  so  as  to  afford 
no  temptation  for  theft.    In  selling  off  your  superfluous 
articles,  take  care  to  reserve  all  articles  of  bedding,  but 
the  bedding  furniture  is  not  wanted ;  if  of  a  costly  descrip- 
tion sell  it;  if  not  bring  it.    Reserve  also  all  articles  of 
dress,  as,  if  not  wanted,  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  as 
second-hand  clothes;  and  every  scrap  and  rag  of  linen 
and  cotton  stuff  that  you  may  have  about  the  house.    Re- 
serve also  all  your  chests  of  drawers ;  they  are  the  handiest 
things  that  you  can  have  on  board  ship  and  in  your  first 
rough  dwelling  in  the  colony ;  and  they  make  nearly  as 
cheap  packing-cases  as  you  can  buy.    Keep  also  one  or 
two  small  and  strong  common  washing-stands  for  the  ship 
and  for  use  afterwards.    And  pack  up  all  your  crockery, 
and  every  pot  and  pan  in  the  house.    While  you  are  at 
work  about  this  you  must  be  looking  out  for  the  articles 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  out  with  you ;  and 
lose  no  time  about  it,  for  after  you  have  made  up  your 
mind,  every  day  that  you  remain  is  a  grievous  loss  of  time, 
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and  every  shilling  that  you  spend  is  almost  as  grievons  a 
loss  of  money.  I  will  specify  some  things  that  it  will 
be  proper  for  you  to  bring  with  you;  and  your  own  jadg^ 
ment  will  suggest  to  you  various  other  necessary  artieles^ 
and  conveniences  which  I  do  not  enumerate : — 


4  American  axes,  with  handles 

complete. 
2  Broad  axes. 
Cask  of  shingle  nails. 
2  Cwt.  spike  nails. 
Cask  of  nails  assorted. 
6  American  augers  assorted. 
2  Cross-cat  saws. 

2  Ripping  saws ;  one  light. 

A  carpenter's  phest  of  strong 

tools. 
A  holting  machine,  desirable. 
Ditto,  small  thrashing  machine. 
Complete  apparatus  for  a  forge. 
Small  plain  medicine  chest. 
Two  trowels. 
Plastering  trowels. 
Swan-shot. 
Shot,  No.  4. 
Gunpowder. 

3  Pewter  basins  and  jugs. 

4  Muskets  and  bayonets. 
2  Dozen  pannikins  (tin). 
6  Tripods. 
Plastering  brush. 

Hinges  for  gates  and  various. 

Window-frames. 

Pipe-bowls. 

Tobacco. 

Curtain-rings. 

Small    assortment    of    screws ; 

some  very  large. 
2  Sets  of  harrow  times. 
2  Iron  wheeU  for  barrows. 


A  large  grindstone. 

12  Socket  chisels,  assorted. 

Strong  stock  and  bits. 

2  Spoke  shaves. 

2  Extra  large  jack-planes. 

1  Dozen  whetstones. 

1  Dozen  saw-edged  reap-heoks* 
12  Pair  of  shears. 

Portable  corn-mill « 

2  Fine  sieves. 
2  Coarse  ditto. 
Copper-mill. 
Pepper-milL 
Papin's  digester. 
Haud-bill. 
Chopper. 
Fish-hooks. 
Candle-moulds. 
Balls  of  candle  wick. 
Small  churn. 

Milk  pans. 

Window  glass,  12  by  10, 

A  large  filter. 

Gun-fiints. 

Hinges  for  windows. 

4  Pocket  compasses. 

1  Watch-seal  compass. 
6  Paint  brushes. 

Lois  of  pins  and  needles. 

2  Brace  of  large  pistols. 
A  side-saddle  or  two. 

Axles  and  boxes  for  two  carts* 
and  2  wheels  each  for  ditto. 
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**  I  put  down  the  articles  that  are  useful  just  as  they 
occur  to  me,  without  care  for  the  order  in  which  I  place 
them.  The  want  of  a  piece  of  pack-thread  at  this  moment 
suggests  to  me  that  you  would  do  well  to  bring  with  you 
a  small  assortment  of  cordage*  About  fourteen  pounds  of 
carpenter's  chalk -lines,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  bricklayer's 
ditto,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  sash-lines  would  be 
a  good  assortment;  any  surplus  of  which  you  might 
readily  sell ;  but  I  by  no  means  advise  you  to  attempt 
merchandizing.  Generally  speaking  that  cannot  be  done 
profitably,  except  in  a  large  way,  and  you  might  have  to 
wait  for  a  market,  which  would  not  serve  your  turn.  You 
must  choose  between  keeping  a  shop,  or  a  store,  as  they 
call  it  in  the  town,  and  a  farm  in  the  bush.  To  my  fancy 
farming  is  far  better  than  shop  keeping ;  but  that 's  a 
matter  of  taste  and  of  habit. 

"  I  must  not  forget  seeds.  There  are  plenty  of  seeds 
here  of  all  sorts  nearly ;  but  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to 
bring  them  with  you  than  to  be  running  after  them  when 
you  arrive  and  have  many  things  to  attend  to. 

"  The  following  are  the  proportions  that  I  should  re- 
commend, and  perhaps  the  quantities  are  as  much  as  you 
would  want  the  first  year : — 

1  quart  Early  peas.  4  ozs.  Early  round  turnip. 

2  quarts  Prussian  ditto.  4  ozs.  Garlick. 

1  quart  Sword  and  pod  beans.  4  lbs.  Red  clover. 

1  quart  Windsor  ditto.  4  lbs.  White  ditto. 

1  pint  China  dwarf  ditto.  I  peck  Meadow-hay  seed. 

1  oz.  Red  beet.  1  lb.  White  round  turnip. 

2  ozs.  Thousand-headed  cabbage.  1  lb.  Yellow  Swede  ditto. 
^  oz.  Red  ditto.  2  lbs.  Mangel-wurzel. 

3  ozs.  Carrot.  4  quarts  Cocksfoot. 
^  oz.  Leek.  2  ozs.  Sweet-briar. 

2  ozs*  Deptford  onion*  1  quart  Spanish  chestnuts* 

1  oz.  White  ditto.  2  ozs.  Larch. 

2  ozs.  Parsnip.  1  pint  Hiccory  nuts  (2  sorts)). 
jt  lb.  Radish^ 
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**  I  don*t  pretend  to  give  you  an  exact  list  of  all  th^ 
articles  that  it  would  be  proper  or  advantageous  for  yon  to 
bring  out  with  you,  that  must  depend  on  your  means  and 
your  particular  views ;  but  the  articles  which  I  have 
mentioned  will  give  you  a  gener^  idea  of  what  is  wanted, 
and  will  serve  to  suggest  other  things.  For  instance,  if 
your  means  are  sufficient  to  place  you,  during  the  first 
year,  in  a  position  which  other  emigrants  of  less  capital 
cannot  attain  for  several  or  for  many  years ;  if  you  have 
capital  to  spare  to  build  a  good  house  at  once,  instead  of 
waiting  for  some  years  before  you  can  compass  that 
desirable  object,  then,  in  such  case,  bring  out  with  you  all 
the  furniture  —  the  chairs,  and  tables,  and  sofas,  and 
curtains,  of  a  commodious  and  well-furnished  house.  By- 
the-by,  do  not  neglect  to  bring  a  couple  of  commodious 
tents,  which  you  may  pick  up  cheap  in  London,  second 
hand.  You  may  live  delightfully  in  a  tent  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year ;  but  take  care  they  are  double  tents 
to  defend  you  from  the  rain.  I  read  in  the  London  news- 
papers of  various  projects  of  frame-houses ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  think  of  that  expedient.  The  best  house  to 
build  is  a  log  house  for  a  temporary  habitation,  and  a  stone 
house  for  a  permanent  one.  Having  said  thus  much  about 
your  preparations  for  emigrating,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
advice  as  to  your  passage  on  board  ship ;  but  first  I  must 
say  a  word  about  servants.  Don't  think  of  bringing  out 
any  servant,  either  for  domestic  or  for  field  purposes,  in 
the  ej^pectation  that  they  will  remain  with  you — unless 
you  give  them  the  same  high  wages  which  are  obtained  by 
good  free  servants  in  the  colony.  Some  have  brought  out 
ploughmen  and  sawyers,  blacksmiths  and  carpenters^  iii 
the  hope  of  making  a  sort  of  profit  by  their  labour, 
at  the  low  rate  of  English  wages,  to  compensate  for  th6 
speculation  of  bringing  them  out;  and  to  ensure  their 
services  they  have  bound  them  to  their  service  by  regular 
legbl  indentures.  But  what  has  been  almost  invariably  the 
result  P    As  soon  as  they  have  arrived  in  the  Colony,  And 
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liave  ascertained  the  rate  of  wages,  so  far  above  the  rate 
lor  which  they  bound  themselves,  they  have  become  dis- 
contented, and  have  refused  to  work.  I  remember  in  one 
ease  at  which  I  was  present,  when  the  master  brought  an 
indentured  servant  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  for 
breach  of  his  covenant,  the  refractory  servant  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  a  months  for  refusing  to  work.  But 
how  did  that  help  his  master?  Putting  the  man  in 
prison  was  all  very  well  as  a  vindication  of  the  law,  but  of 
what  use  was  the  imprisonment  to  the  master,  or  to  any- 
body else  P  The  man  would  not  work  a  bit  the  more  for 
it ;  and  as  to  the  example,  it  was  totally  useless  in  pre- 
venting other  such  servants  from  being  affected  by  the 
same  discontent  —  a  discontent,  I  must  say,  almost  un- 
avoidable under  the  circumstances.  As  to  female  servants, 
they  are  so  much  in  request,  that  if  they  are  at  all 
marriageable  you  must  not  expect  to  keep  them  long,  and 
if  they  are  pretty  or  young  they  are  snapped  up  in  a 
moment.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  select  some 
old  crone,  not  past  work,  who  is  very  ugly,  and  even  then 
you  must  not  count  on  keeping  her  for  certain;  or  else 
bring  out  a  married  couple  on  whom  you  can  depend,  and 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  stay  with  you,  and  look  after 
your  property.    Now,  as  to  the  ship : — 

"  In  choosing  your  ship,  prefer  a  large  one  to  a  small 
one,  and  a  new  one  to  an  old  one ;  and  if  it  is  the  vessel 
of  some  old-established  house,  with  a  character  to  lose,  the 
better.  There  are  two  ways  of  taking  your  passage;  in 
the  cabin  or  in  the  steerage.  The  first  is  best  for  a  single 
man  ;  but  for  a  family  I  should  advise  the  steerage.  The 
cabin,  you  are  aware,  is  considered  the  most  genteel,  and 
there  you  are  victualled  without  trouble  by  the  captain ; 
but  in  the  steerage  you  can  come  out  for  half  the  money, 
and  provide  yourselves  more  abundantly  and  much  better 
than  in  the  cabin ;  and  as  to  being  looked  down  on  either 
in  the  ship  from  being  in  the  steerage,  or  in  the  colony, 
snap  your  fingers  at  that.    Conduct,  character,  a^d  dbllart 
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will  assign  you  your  due  position  here,  without  anyon^ 
oaring  a  fig  whether  you  came  out  in  the  cahin  or  Um^ 
steerage*    I  will  give  you  just  one  word  of  advice  as  19 
your  arrangements  for  a  steerage-passage.    Take  cara  t9 
agree  for  a  particular  part  of  the  steerage  hoarded  off  to 
yourselves :  provide  yourself  with  a  ten-gallon  water^casky 
charred  inside,  and  a  moderate-sized  filter.    Lay  in  s 
liberal  provision  of  the  preserved  meats  which  are  sold  in 
London  in  air-tight  canisters.    Have  abundance  of  rice 
and  good  biscuit  in  tin  cases ;  the  tin  cases  will  sell  for 
the  cost  of  them  in  the  colony.    A  re8i)ectable  chemist — 
Allen,  of  Plough  Court,  Lombard-street,  is  th6  best  that  I 
know  of — will  advise  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  to  have  by  you  to 
make  efiervescing  draughts,  which  will  help  to  keep  your 
family  in  health  during  the  hot  period  of  your  passage* 
You  will  not  want  much  wine ;  very  little  j  but  don*t  be 
short  of  good  French  brandy.    For  children  it  is  well  to 
be  provided  with  some  good  treacle — plenty  of  it-r-instead 
of  butter,  which  you  should  entirely  refrain  from ;  treacle 
is  a  preventive  of  the  scurvy  in  a  long  voyage.     I  must 
not  forget  the  rice ;  have  plenty  of  it ;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  all  sorts  of  jams  form  capital  sea-stock — but  pack 
them  all  in  tin. 

"  You  will  expect  me  to  say  something  about  sea-sick- 
liess,  as  I  have  been  a  long  voyage. 

"  The  best  preventive  of  sea-sickness  is  Resolutiont^ 
with  exercise  on  deck,  and  temperance.  I  don*t  think 
there  is  any  remedy  for  it  when  it  once  begins ;  but  it 
may  be  checked,  and  its  return  prevented  or  lessened  by 
resolution.  By  beginning  in  time,  and  carefully  following 
a  preventive  system,  I  did  not  suffer  a  single  minute's 
uneasiness  from  sea-sickness,  I  remember,  during  the 
whole  voyage.  Reading,  writing,  playing  at  chess,  back" 
gammon — almost  any  occupation  in  which  the  mind  can 
be  engaged,  I  have  either  experienced  or  observed,  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  this  troublesome  malady.    The  best 
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restorative  after  sickness  is  cold  brandy  and  water.  On 
board  ship,  fresh  air  should  always  be  welcomed,  however 
cold ;  the  deck  is  the  place,  and  there  you  should  wear  a 
rough,-  coarse  dress,  which  you  are  not  afraid  of  having 
spoiled)  and  pull  at  all  the  ropes,  and  help  in  any  thing 
that  will  give  you  exercise ;  and  wear  thick-soled  shoes. 
Never  mind  the  wet  of  sea- water ;  I  never  knew  it  do 
anybody  any  harm. 

"  When  you  arrive  in  the  colony,  you  will  find  me,  I 
trust,  ready  to  receive  you,  and  to  give  you  all  sorts  of 
information  useful  to  you  in  t^kin^  your"  land  and  stocking 
your  farm." 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  that  my  letter  had  the  effect  of 
determining  my  friend  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  he  is  now  one  of  our  most  flourishing 
settlers.  He  has  often  thanked  me  for  having  been  the 
means  of  assisting  him  to  a  decision  on  the  most  important 
undertaking  of  his  life,  and  he  says  that  he  owes  his 
present  prosperous  condition  to  my  letter.  As  this  letter 
has  done  so  much  good,  and  as  its  general  hints  are 
applicable  to  all  colonies,  I  have  given  it  as  I  wrote  it, 
without  abridgment  or  alteration,  in  these  colonial 
reminiscences. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

fourteen  years  pass  by — ^Tbe  Emigrant's  Wealth — A  Letter  fronk 
the  Gypsey's  daughter — Death  of  Crab. 

It  was  fourteen  years  after  the  occurrences  which  I  have 
related  in  my  preceding  memoirs  that  I  was  sitting  in  my 
garden  under  a  splendid  mimosa  tree  which  we  had 
cherished  for  many  years  as  a  favourite  spot— enjoying  the 
calm  of  a  peaceful  evening. 

I  had  for  several  years  past  resigned  the  active  manage- 
ment of  my  farms,  with  my  flocks  and  herds,  to  my  eldest 
son,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  resided  with  me  in 
om:  large  stone  house,  after  the  old  patriarchal  custom. 
My  daughter  Betsy,  who  had  married  George  Beresford  in 
1827,  had  five  children,  and  resided  at  Cherry-tree  Bottom, 
in  a  comfortable  cottage,  of  which  Crab,  now  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  for  some  time  past  had  grown 
very  feeble,  was  the  dissatisfied  owner.  Beresford,  the 
elder,  had  married  Lucy  Moss  in  1824,  and  they  now 
resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  River,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  family. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  face  of  the  country  had  for  some  weeks 
assumed  that  brown  autumnal  tint  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing hue  of  the  fields  and  foliage  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Two  tiny  urchins, 
brother  and  sister,  were  playing  near  me  on  a  plot  of 
Ehglish  grass,  whose  lively  green  and  thick  close  sward 
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contrasted  pleasingly  with  the  brown  coarse  tufts  of  the 
native  plains  beyond.  Rather  too  thickly  clustered,  in  a 
space  that  was  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  were 
apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees;  the  former  bearing  thk 
ruddy  tint  of  the  English  fruit,  and  the  latter  in  its  full 
ripeness.  A  fine  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  was  coaxing  a 
young  kangaroo  with  sugar,  and  a  white  cockatoo,  raising 
up  his  yellow-feathered  tuft,  screamed  and  chattered  on 
the  walk  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  playfellows.  In  the 
park-like  plain  below  were  grazing  some  of  the  dairy 
cows,  with  two  or  three  horses,  and  a  small  pet  flock  of 
merino  sheep. 

I  was  attentively  reading  a  volume  of  a  work  which  I 
had  lately  received  from  England,  for  being  now  able  to 
indulge  in  my  early  taste  for  books,  I  had  accumulated 
about  twelve  hundred  volumes  in  a  small  library,  which 
formed  a  room,  looking  on  the  river,  especially  devoted 
to  my  own  serious  contemplations ;  but  the  gambols  of  my 
grandchildren  interrupted  me  continually. 

The  perusal  of  my  book  had  produced  in  me  that  feel- 
ing of  melancholy  which  sometimes  takes  possession  of 
one's  mind  without  any  definable  cause.  Indeed,  of  all 
men,  I  was  one  of  those  the  least  inclined  to  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  God  had  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with 
such  prosperity  and  increase,  that  if  tears  rose  in  my  eyes 
it  must  have  been  from  the  very  fulness  of  my  satisfaction. 

I  laid  down  my  book,  and  was  revolving  as  I  sat  the 
many  scenes  of  my  busy  and  adventurous  life,  when  my 
dear  wife,  the  companion  of  my  labours  and  the  sharer  of 
my  prosperity,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  supporting  on  her  arm  her  aged 
mother,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  stafl^,  was  still  able, 
though  far  advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  span  of  human 
life,  to  take  her  accustomed  walks  in  the  garden.  My 
dear  Mary  was  changed  a  little  in  her  looks,  but  her 
heart  was  still  as  warm  and  as  aflectionate  as  ever.  She 
Wore  her  own  grey  hair,  disdaining  the  artifice  of  coir- 
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veutional  disguise,  and  boasting  that  she  was  prouder  of 
being  the  grandmother  of  such  a  family  than  of  all  the 
brown  and  clustering  curls  of  her  early  youth,  I  could 
tell  by  her  countenance  that  she  had  some  agreeable  news 
to  communicate  us  she  moved  towards  me.  She  gave  me 
the  letter  with  a  smile ;  it  bore  the  mark  of  England,  and 
on  its  seal  was  the  single  word  "  Georgiana.^' 

I  ought  to  say  here,  that  after  the  Gypsey's  daughter 
bad  been  received  in  my  family,  immediate  steps  were 
taken  by  me  and  the  magistrate  for  securing  her  legal 
rights  in  England.  Various  letters  passed,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years  an  agent,  duly  empowered  by  her  legal 
guardians,  arrived  in  the  colony  to  take  charge  of  her  on 
her  passage  home.  Her  uncle,  John  Shirley,  he  informed 
us,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  as  next  heir ; 
but  the  elder  brother,  William,  had  made  a  will,  by  which 
he  devised  the  whole  of  his  estates  and  property  to  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  George  Shirley,  should  he  ever 
return  to  England,  or  to  his  children.  It  was  impossible 
to  dispute  the  will,  but  the  uncle  denied  the  marriage  and 
the  identity  of  the  child.  These  points  were  easily  proved 
in  the  colony;  but,  as  the  trustees  in  England  were 
desirous  of  her  presence  at  home  for  their  greater  satis- 
&ction  and  for  the  better  prosecution  of  her  cause,  we 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  the  return  of  a  friend 
and  his  wife  to  the  mother  country  to  place  her  under 
female  care,  and,  accompanied  by  the  agent,  she  set  sail 
in  1828.  She  was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  girls  I  ever  saw,  and  beginning 
to  be  highly  accomplished,  for  our  governess  had  done 
her  duty  well,  and  the  child  had  amply  replied  to  the 
unmeasured  attention  which  she  bestowed  on  her. 

I  remember  when  I  told  my  old  friend,  the  magistrate, 
of  her  intended  departure,  and  expressed  my  satisfaction 
that  she  would  meet  with  no  troubles  in  England,  like 
those  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  from  the  machina- 
.Hons  of  her  uncle,  and  from  the  caprice  of  the  savages  ^i 
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this  country,  my  worthy  and  facetious  friend  was  pleaded 
to  observe  that, 

"  Bad  as  that  was  she  might  be  worse.'*^ 

^*  Why,  what  can  they  do  worse  with  her  ?'*  said  I. 

'*  Why,"   replied  my  friend,    **  they  can  put  her  in 
Chancery  !*' 

My  children,  who  had  become  attached  to  their  affec- 
tionate playmate,  were  very  sad,  I  remember,  at  this  sort 
of  evil  prognostication  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  thinking 
that  to  be  put  in  Chancery  was  some  terrible  disaster ; 
and  they  conjured  up  all  sorts  of  horrid  ideas  about  a 
prison  and  looking  through  the  bars;  but,  Vhen  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a  place 
of  refuge  curiously  and  ingeniously  contrived  for  the  re^ 
dress  of  wrongs  and  for  the  protection  of  the  orphan  ;  and 
that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or,  at  least,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  the  rights  of  their  young  friend  would  be 
in  fair  progress  of  restoration,  as,  shortly  after  that  period, 
some  succeeding  Lord  Chancellor  would  probably  intimate 
when  her  case  might  be  mentioned  at  some  future  time, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  begun  to  be  heard,  they  were 
silenced ;  although,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  quite  satis? 
fied  with  my  well-meant  explanation. 

We  had  received  many  letters  from  Miss  Shirley  since 
her  arrival  in  England,  and  the  first  news  that  we  had  of 
her  was  that  she  was  in  Chancery,  which  spread  a  gloom 
over  my  family,  that  was  cleared  up,  however,  when  we 
were  informed  that  she  did  not  suffer  in  her  health  in  con- 
sequence, and  that  in  the  mean  time  her  guardians  sup- 
plied all  her  wants  with  a  liberal  hand ;  for  her  case  was 
so  plain  that  no  human  being  had  any  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  cause,  excepting  of  course  the  high  functionary 
who  had  to  decide  on  it.  We  were  very  anxious,  there- 
fore, to  hear  of  the  progress  of  our  young  friend,  and  it 
was  with  lively  interest  that  I  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
aloud  its  contents.  It  was  addressed  to  my  wife  in  the 
inside,  and  ran  thus : — 
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'*  Mt  dearest  Mrs.  Thornlet, 

"Mr  previous  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect 
that  the  most  important  event  of  my  life  would  soon  t^ke 
place,  and  that  I  should  again  change  my  name ;  but  .(he 
change,  I  assure  you,  has  produced  no  alteration  in  .the 
heart,  towards  you  and  yours,  of  your  grateful  Georgiana. 
— I  may  now  break  through  the  reserve  which  I  have 
hitherto  maintained  in  respect  to  some  points  relating  to 
my  marriage. 

<<My  first  acquaintance  with  my  husband  began  at 
Milan,  whither  my  guardian  had  taken  me  two  years  ago 
in  the  course  of  our  travels  through  Italy.  We  had  gone 
to  the  opera  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  without  being 
aware  of  the  piece  that  was  to  be  performed,  or  not  think- 
ing of  its  application  to  myself.  The  opera  passed  off 
very  well,  but  the  next  piece  was  *  The  Gypsey.*  The 
scene  brought  back  to  my  recollection  my  early  sorrows 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  by  one  of  those  strange  coin- 
cidences which  sometimes  take  place  to  our  wonder  in 
real  life,  the  dark  Italian  eyes  of  one  of  the  performers 
brought  back  so  vivedly  to  my  recollection  the  look  of  my 
poor  father  when  he  caressed  me  shortly  before  his  me- 
lancholy fate,  that  I  became  troubled,  and  a  tide  of  pain- 
ful thoughts  rushing  in  upon  me,  I  fainted.  A  gentleman 
— young — and  handsome  of  course,  assisted  my  guardian 
to  convey  me  to  our  carriage,  and  such  assistance  accepted 
was  a  sufficient  introduction  for  the  next  day.  Our  inti- 
macy increased,  and  although  he  was  eight  years  older 
than  I,  he  became  attached  to  me :  but  I  struggled  hard 
to  prevent  my  heart  from  becoming  engaged,  fearful  that, 
from  his  rank  and  connections,  he  might  despise  me  when 
he  came  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  Gypsey's  daughter. 
This  continued  for  the  two  years  that  we  remained  abroad, 
when,  having  learned  to  appreciate  his  generous  character, 
I  determined  to  reveal  to  him  my  terrible  secret.  He  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  love  me  less,  and  esteemed  me  more 
for  my  confidence  and  sincerity.    Shortly  after  this  he 
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quitted  our  society  under  the  plea  of  his  affairs  in  England 
requiring  his  presence ;  and  on  our  return  home  he  pre- 
sented to  me  a  packet  of  papers,  and  immediately  retired. 
I  was  alarmed  at  this  conduct,  and  instantly  opened  the 
packet,  when  I  found  documents  completely  exculpating 
my  dear  father  from  any  share  in  the  death  of  the  game- 
keeper, for  his  supposed  participation  in  which  he  had 
heen  condemned  to  banishment.  That  obstacle — which 
indeed  existed  only  on  my  part — ^being  removed — ^with 
the  consent  of  my  guardians,  I  resigned  my  future  destiny 
to  his  care,  and  I  now  write  to  you  as  his  happy  wife. 

"When  I  reflect  on  my  present  happiness,'my  dearest 
second  mother,  I  cannot  but  feel  my  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  fostering  care  of  the  forlorn  Gypsey's 
daughter ;  and  how  can  I  repay  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  kindness  of  your  children  to  me  ?  Pray 
remember  me  to  them  all;  to  the  grave  William,  the 
merry  Betsy,  or  rather  I  should  call  her  Mrs.  George 
Beresford ;  to  the  good-natured  Edward,  and  is  he  still 
called  '  Sporting  Ned  P '  to  Mary,  and  to  Lucy,  and 
though  last  not  least,  to  my  dearest  Ellen  who  used  to 
romp  with  me ;  nor  must  I  forget  my  dear  old  governess, 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  I  hope  continues  in  your  family,  and 
who  was  so  kind  and  good  to  the  orphan  ]|iranderer.  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  you  were  very  poor  that 
1  might  have  the  delight  of  sharing  with  you  what  we 
possess,  for  we  are  very  rich  ;  but  your  flocks  and  herds 
I  hear  almost  cover  the  island,  and  with  your  large 
estates,  your  carriages,  and  your  horses,  and  your  baronial 
house,  and  all  your  patriarchal  abundance,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  send  out  to  you.  I  wish  you  could  con- 
vey your  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  to  England !  And 
only  think  of  that  acre  of  land  which  Mr.  Thomley 
bought  in  Hobart-Town  some  years  ago  turning  out  such 
a  valuable  property ;  but  of  course  as  land  is  wanted  in  a 
town  for  building  houses  on  as  the  inhabitants  increase, 
every  square  foot,  as  my  husband  says,  becomes  valuablei 
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"  My  dear  husband  has  sent  out  two  beautiful  hone< 
for  Mr.  Thornley,  and  some  curious  cattle  and  Saxou 
sheep  for  William ;  and  I  have  sent  a  grand  piano-forte 
with  the  latest  improvements  for  Mary,  which  will  stand 
very  nicely  at  the  end  of  your  large  room ;  and  a  harp  for 
Ellen,  with  quantities  of  music.  I  have  also  to  request 
Edward  to  accept  the  choicest  double-barrel  gun,  with  all 
sorts  of  apparatus  which  I  don't  understand,  that  can  be 
purchased  in  London,  and  my  husband  has  taken  parti- 
cular pains  in  selecting  it.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
remembrance  to  send  to  Lucy,  but  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  beautiful  cabinet  at  a  curiosity  shop, 
made  at  Vienna  for  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  of  France, 
with  which  I  think  she  will  be  pleased,  as  it  accords  with 
the  splendour  of  her  romantic  disposition.  I  have  sent 
also  a  self-acting  organ  for  Betsy,  that  she  may  have  music, 
as  she  used  to  say  she  should  like,  without  the  trouble  d 
playing.  Don't  you  remember  she  used  to  say  in  her 
merry  way,  she  would  as  soon  grind  the  old  portable  corn- 
mill  as  a  hand-organ  ?  And  now,  what  have  I  to  say 
more  ?  Oh  !  it  is  to  ask  you  to  send  us  another  kangaroo, 
and  some  of  the  pretty  Rosina  parrots  that  we  made  such 
pets  of. 

**  Mr.  John  Shirley  is  living  abroad,  and  my  affairs  are 
still  in  Chancery ;  but  as  we  are  rich  enough,  we  have 
the  satisfaction,  my  husband  says,  of  considering  that  the 
estates  will  some  day  come  to  our  great-grandchildren.  Mr. 
Shirley  is  inclined,  I  understand,  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter by  his  being  allowed  a  small  annuity  for  life  of  three 
thousand  a  year,  which  would  be  nothing  for  the  property 
to  pay,  and  our  solicitors  advise  us  to  accept  it ;  but  my 
husband  will  not  forgive  him  for  endeavouring  to  steal  me 
away  as  he  did,  and  exposing  me  to  the  risk  of  being 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  in  order  to  marry  me  to 
his  son.  My  husband  says  he  should  have  liked  to  know 
Musqueeto,  for  he  was  a  fine  fellow  for  saving  my  life, 
and  he  says  it  was  a  shame  to  hang  him ;  but  the  atrocities 
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aiid  murders  that  he  committed  are  certainly  very  shock- 
ing. And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornley,  and  my  dear 
friends,  I  bid  you  for  the  present  adieu ;  wishing  you  a 
continuance  of  your  present  prosperity  and  happiness. 
And  that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  many  delights  of 
children,  friends,  fortune,  and  independence,  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  you,  is  the  prayer  of  your  ever 
affectionate  and  grateful 

<*  Georoiana. 

"  Postscript. — I  declare  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  after  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Crab.  He  was  very  old,  and  getting  in- 
firm, I  thought,  when  I  left  the  country.  Is  he  still  alive  ? 
and  does  he  still  go  on  grumbling,  and  declaring  that  he 
will  leave  the  *  horrid,  wretched  country  by  the  very  next 
ship  P'    Again, 

«  Yours, 

**  Georgt." 

" Kind,  good-hearted  old  man  V  said  I.  "He  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  little  girl,  whom  he  was  so  fond  of, 
has  not  forgotten  her  old  friend ;  but  I  fear,  from  the  ac- 
count we  received  of  him  last  night,  that  he  will  not  be  in 
this  world  long,  to  receive  such  remembrances." 

As  I  spoke,  George  Beresford  arrived  on  horseback, 
and  in  haste,  to  inform  us  that  the  symptoms  which  had 
exhibited  themselves  the  evening  before,  had  become 
more  alarming,  and  that  Betsy  wished  me  to  come  over 
immediately.  I  desired  a  horse  to  be  saddled  instantly, 
and  leaving  my  wife  to  follow  in  the  carriage,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  with  my  son-in-law  to  Cherry-tree 
Bottom. 

On  our  way  we  called  at  the  surgeon's,  and  mounting 
him  on  a  led  horse,  which  my  groom  had  brought  with 
him  for  the  purpose,  he  accompanied  us,  to  see  if  art 
could  do  any  thing  to  prolong  the  life  of  my  old  friend. 

**  I  fear,"  said  the  surgeon,  **  that  all  art  is  useless  in 

M   M 
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this  case  ;  he  is  dying  of  sheer  old  age.    How  old  really 
is  he?" 

"  We  don't  exactly  know,"  said  I :  "  he  owns  to  eigfaty- 
two,  but  f^om  his  remembrance  of  past  erents  in  £ngland, 
we  think  he  must  be  much  older/' 

We  soon  arrived  at  Cherry-tree  Bottom,  which  was 
situated  in  a  little  hollow,  embosomed  among  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Crab  had  made  it  the  very  model  of  an 
English  farm,  and  the  rick-yard  contained,  in  addition  to 
several  imposing  stacks  of  wheat  thatched  to  a  nicety,  and 
kept  untouched,  ''because,"  as  he  said,  "they  made  a 
farm-house  look  warm  and  homelike,'^  a  tolerable  stack  of 
hay  made  from  native  grass.  The  garden  presented  the 
autumnal  maturity  of  luxuriance,  which  is  so  striking  is 
this  country,  and  an  ample  orchard  of  cherry-trees  pro- 
claimed that  the  name  of  the  favoured  spot  was  now 
deservedly  bestowed. 

On  a  stubble-field,  enclosed  within  a  hawthorn-hedge, 
two  horses  in  a  line  were  ploughing,  with  a  Shropshire 
plough ;  Crab  holding  in  abomination  the  colonial  prac- 
tice of  employing  bullocks  in  ploughs  and  carts.  Within 
sight  of  the  house,  a  pond  had  with  much  labour  been 
excavated  to  receive  the  waters  of  a  little  rivulet  that  took 
its  source  from  a  distant  tier  of  hills.  Indisputable  Eng- 
lish geese  and  ducks  disported  themselves  in  this  capacious 
reservoir,  gladdening  the  old  man's  eyes  with  the  picture 
of  his  early  youth.  But  those  eyes  were  now  about  to 
close;  and  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  which  I  did  not 
attempt  to  suppress,  I  approached  the  door  of  my  ancient 
friend's  dwelling. 

We  found  the  old  man  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  his 
silvery  white  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  by  an  open 
window,  having  a  view  at  the  same  time  of  his  wheat- 
stacks,  his  duck-pond,  and  his  twelve-acre  wheat  field,  at 
which  his  servants  were  now  at  work.  He  had  been  com- 
plaining, Betsy  told  us,  of  the  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere, 
although  the  air  was  clear  and  pure — I  well  knew  what 
this  mistiness  meaaX. 
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"  Here  *s  father,  coming  to  see  you,"  said  Betsy,  raising 
her  voice  a  little,  for  a  little  deafness  had  been  for  some 
time  one  of  the  old  man's  infirmities. 

"  Thomley,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Where  are  you  ?  come 
closer;  the  air  is  very  dim :  I  suppose  it 's  the  natives  that 
have  fired  the  country,  and  it 's  all  smoke — as  it  always  is 
in  this  place !" 

"  There  are  no  natives  now,"  said  Betsy,  "  to  fire 
the  country;  they  have  all  been  removed  these  many 
years." 

**  Have  they  ?  Ah !  I  remember  something  about  those 
sweeping  expeditions,  and  what  fun  it  was!  making  a 
line  across  the  country,  and  the  natives  behind  us  all  the 
while  wondering  what  we  were  after !" 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  friend  ?"  said  I,  soothingly. 

**  Very  weak — very  weak  indeed.  You  see,  Thomley, 
this  wretched  country  has  killed  me  at  last.  I  always 
said  it  would,  but  you  never  would  believe  me.  But 
it  serves  me  right — yes,  quite  right;  I  ought  tp  have 
left  it  long  ago.  It  was  those  hops  that  deluded  me 
on." 

"You  have  shown  the  colonists  how  to  grow  hops," 
said  I,  wishing  to  please  him  by  a  little  praise  which  he 
well  deserved. 

"  Ah !  haven't  I  ?  And  taught  them  how  to  make  beer 
too !  Betsy,  my  dear,  tell  them  to  get  your  father  a  jug 
of  that  last  tap.  Let  me  taste  it."  They  put  the  cup  to 
his  lips.  '*  How 's  this  P  it  tastes  oddly !  Get  some  more 
in  another  jug.  Thomley  musn't  come  to  my  house 
and  not  have  a  glass  of  ale !  But  I  shall  grow  no  more 
hops!  and  drink  no  more  of  my  own  home-brewed 
ale !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  you  have  lived  a  longer 
life  than  is  ordinarily  the  lot  of  man;  and  your  latter 
years  have  been  passed  in  a  state  of  prosperity  far  beyond 
your  early  expectations.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Great 
Being  who  has  blessed  the  latter  part  of  your  career  with 
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80  much  wealth  and  ease,  will  regard  all  your  complain- 
ings in  this  life  with  an  indulgent  eye ;  and  that  your  life 
hereafter  may  be  such  as  he  has  promised  to  those  who 
keep  his  word,  and  trust  in  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Crab— in  a  slow  and  feeble  voice, 
his  mind  beginning  to  wander — **  that  I  have  done  much 
amiss — except  the  coming,  to  this  wretched  country,  and 
the  staying  in  it,  which  is  worse ;  but  I  '11  go  home  by  the 
next  ship.  Not  a  drop  of  beer  to  be  had  in  the  country 
for  love  or  money  I  What 's  the  use  of  a  public-house  if 
there's  no  beer  in  it  P  Half-a-guinea  for  a  bottle  of  stout ! 
It's  shameful!  Did  you  ever  see  a  chap  plough  a  field  that 
way  before  P  Not  know  what  lying  fallow  means !  You  're 
a  cockney!  I  don't  wish  to  be  uncivil— but  you're  a 
cockney !    I  say  you  're  a  cockney  I** 

"  His  mind  is  wandering,'*  said  the  benevolent  clergy- 
man attached  to  the  Clyde  church ;  "  but  his  life  has  been 
so  innocent,  and  all  his  intentions  so  good,  that  if  ever 
spirit  ascended  to  the  presence  of  its  Maker  with  hope 
and  trust,  such  may  be  the  reliance  of  this  single-hearted 
old  man!" 

My  wife  now  arrived ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
our  dying  friend  could  be  made  to  recognise  her ;  and 
when  he  did,  his  waning  intellects  referred  to  times  and 
scenes  foreign  to  the  present. 

"  Mrs.  Thomley,'*  said  he,  in  slow  and  feeble  accents, 
"  your  poor  husband  has  been  killed  by  the  natives ;  but 
we  must  bear  it — we  must  bear  it.  To  roast  him  alive ; 
The  savages!  But  we'll  all  leave  the  country.  I'm 
going  to  leave  the  country.    Where 's  Betsy  P" 

Betsy  took  hold  of  the  old  man's  hand,  and  spoke  to 
him.  ♦*♦#»» 

The  clergyman  now  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing 
that  he  wished  to  say,  any  thing  that  he  wished  to  have 
doneP 

The  questions  of  the  divine  roused  the  old  man  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  present  state,  and  recalled  his  mind 
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from  its  feeble  wanderings.  But  his  voice  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  his  pulse  grew  more  feeble  in  its  flutter- 
ings— and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  make  out 
the  meaning  of  what  he  uttered. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  scarcely  articulate,— 
"  that — we — must — all  die ! — but — I — wanted  to  see  how 
that  wheat  turned  out — in — the — new— field.  George — 
never — plough  with — oxen — and — don't — shoot — the  bull, 
as  you  did — the — other  one.  I — am— going — I — am — 
going.      Betsy  —  hold  —  my — hand.     What  do  I  feel? 

Betsy — I  am — stifling ! 1 — I — I  —  can* t— breathe 

my — breath Thornley — I  am — going — at  last — out — of 

this— wretch — wretch — wretch-ed — country— home — at — 
last." 

And  so  he  died* 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room.  For  my  own 
part,  I  sobbed  like  a  child ;  although  my  dear  old  friend 
had  died  full  of  years  and  prosperity,  and  in  peace  and 
hope.  But  he  was  my  ancient  friend,  my  earliest  com- 
panion in  the  colony,  and  I  loved  him  for  the  very  whims 
and  failings  for  which  others  laughed  at  him. 

**  That  was  one  of  the  best  hearts  in  one  of  the 
roughest  husks  that  ever  I  had  to  deal  with,"  said  the 
surgeon.  And  so  thought  we  all,  but  for  some  time  no 
one  spoke,  and  I  retired  with  a  sad  heart  to  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde. 

We  buried  our  old  friend  in  the  churchyard  which  had 
been  consecrated  with  the  church  by  the  Bishop  of 
Australia.  Over  his  grave  I  placed  a  modest  tablet,  with 
this  simple  inscription  : — 

HERE   LIE  THE   MORTAL   REMAINS 

OP 

SAMUEL    CRAB 

AK 

ENGLISH   FARMER, 
AGED  86. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  but  little  more  to  add  to  these  memoirs.  The 
recent  events  in  the  colony  are  too  well  known  to  render 
it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  description  of  them; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  contrasting  the  present  condition 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  that  which  it  presented  in 
1817,  now  more  than  two-and-twenty  years  ago. 

At  that  time  scarcely  an  emigrant  had  arrived,  and  the 
colony  was  a  purely  penal  settlement ;  now  the  farms  of 
the  emigrants  are  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
In  1817,  when  I  arrived  in  the  colony,  the  population  was 
not  much  more  than  two  thousand,  of  whom  very  few  were 
free  inhabitants ;  the  population  is  now  not  less  than 
forty-five  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  are  free.  In  1817  there  was  not  a  single  pound 
of  wool  exported  from  the  colony;  in  ten  years  after, 
in  1827,  192,075  lbs.  were  exported;  and,  in  1838, 
1,942,000  lbs.  were  exported,  selling  at  Is,  Qd.  to  2«.  6d. 
per  lb.  Until  1824,  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank ;  now  there  are  not  less  than  six  banks, 
which  may  be  considered  as  firmly  established,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  about  200,000/.  In  twelve  years  the 
exports  have  been  increased  from  14,000/.  to  420,000/.  per 
annum.  Churches  have  been  built,  and  ministers  ap- 
pointed in  most  of  the  populous  districts  of  the  island. 
There  is  a  greater  security  for  life  and  property  all  over 
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the  country.  The  natives  have  long  since  been  removed,  in 
1830,  to  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits,  and  they  are  now 
known  in  the  colony  only  by  tradition.  Bushranging, 
from  the  spread  of  free  inhabitants,  is  now  seldom  at- 
tempted ;  and  sheep  stealing  never  occurs  in  the  wholesale 
way  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  as  many  remember,  some 
years  ago. 

In  Hobart  Town,  the  changes  and  improvements  are 
great  and  striking.  Handsome  country-houses  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  the  streets 
and  bridges  have  been  increased  and  improved.  Vessels 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  may  now  load  and  unload 
by  the  side  of  a  commodious  wharf;  and  a  vast  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  state  of  its  society. 

With  respect  to  my  own  individual  case,  I  may  fairly 
take  it  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  industry* 
frugality,  and  perseverance ;  and  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  settling  in  a  colony,  in  its  early  stage,  when 
its  lands  are  unoccupied  and  almost  worthless,  and  easy, 
therefore,  to  be  obtained ;  but  which,  in  the  progress  of 
years,  and  by  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  grow  into  valu- 
able estates. 

I  am  now  declining  in  years,  but  my  health  is  strong 
and  firm,  and  I  have  never  had  a  day's  illness  since  I 
have  been  in  the  colony. 

My  old  friend,  the  magistrate,  who  is  now  grown  very 
rich  and  very  fat,  has  been  for  some  months  past  curiously 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  my  occupations,  seeing  me 
always  so  busily  employed  in  writing  without  any  osten- 
sible reason  for  such  a  labour.  I  showed  the  pile  of 
manuscript  to  him,  the  other  day,  which  had  accumulated 
to  a  formidable  heap,  and  told  him,  in  confidence,  what  I 
had  been  about. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  P"  said  he,  "  why 
there  is  more  than  enough  to  make  three  volumes  in 
print." 
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*'  If  I  thought  the  printing  of  it  would  he  useful/'  said 
I,  ''although  I  did  not  hegin  it  with  that  intention,  I 
would  not  ohject  to  its  heing  puhlished.''  And  thereupon 
I  offered  to  read  to  him  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  thought  my  worthy  friend 
changed  coimtenance  At  this  offer,  and  not  liking  to  give 
me  so  much  trouble,  I  suppose,  he  replied : — 

''For  Heaven's  sake  don't  think  of  such  a  thing  : — I'll 
take  it  all  for  granted.  But  what  is  it  all  about  P  Have 
you  been  writing  a  history  of  the  island  P" 

"  The  island,"  I  replied,  "  or  rather  the  colony,  is  too 
young  as  yet  to  have  a  history  to  write  about — I  have  been 
describing,"  I  continued,  "minutely,  and  from  my  own 
experience,  the  individual  process  of  emigration.  And  I 
have  endeavoured,"  I  added,  "  to  give  such  descriptions  of 
the  colony,  from  my  own  observations,  as  will  enable 
those  who  may  read  them  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  what  Van  Diemen's  Land  really  is  j  and  to  teach  those 
who  have  a  mind  to  emigrate,  how  to  set  about  it" 

**  Well,"  my  excellent  friend  was  pleased  to  say,  "you 
have  shut  yourself  up  for  a  long  time ;  I  hope  you  have 
finished  your  task  now  P  You  don*t  intend  to  write  any 
more  of  your  adventures  P" 

"No!"  said  Ij — "Here  ends  The  Settler's  Jour- 
nal." 


THE  END. 


Priutud  by  Stxwart  and  Murray,  Old  Bailej. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

From  the  Morning  Post, 
**  If  every  London  publishing  season  gave  to  the  world  only  two 
books  that  for  power  and  interest  may  bear  comparison  with  this, 
there  would  be  less  pretext  for  the  general  outcry  on  the  decline 
of  sterling  British  literature.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  give  emigrants  some  accurate  practical  intelligence  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  they  may  have  to  encounter  in 
establishing  themselves  in  the  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Times  are  somewhat  changed,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colony, 
since  William  Thornley,  the  hero  of  the  story,  commenced  his 
career  as  a  settler  in  the  bush  ;  but  the  plain  andexcellent  advice 
is  given^  and  data  sufficient  to  guide  the  new  comer  in  his  choice 
of  location,  and  in  the  proceedings  by  which  be  must  follow  up 
this  first  important  step. 

*^  If  we  said  no  more,  our  leisurely  listeners  maythink  the  work 
a  very  useful  book — quite  a  repository  of  things  judicious  in  a 
oertain  dry  way ;  they  would  little  think  of  sending  to  the  book- 
seller, and  inquiring  for  it  as  for  a  production  the  most  positively 
startling  in  exuberant  richness  of  language,  and  thought  of  de- 
scription, of  any  that  has  for  a  length  of  time  given  the  discrimi- 
nating critic  of  literary  merit  an  exquisitely  agreeable  surprise. 
Nature,  in  her  softest  and  most  sombre  moods — ^mau,  in  his  varied 
aspects  of  worth  and  wickedness,  untutored  barbarism,  and  brutal 
demoralisation — ^most  moving  accidents  by  flood,  «nd  fire,  and 
field — wild  and  wondrous  adventures  in  new  and  singular  posi- 
tions— we  might  search  long  enough  amongst  the  ephemeral 
tilings  that,  from  time  to  time,  have  their  little  hour  of  popularity, 
ere  we  found,  blended  in  such  fascinating  harmony,  the  solid 
recommendations  of  truthfulness  with  the  finest  and  noblest  cha- 
racteristics of  the  glorious  old  school  of  our  unequalled  English 
novelists. 

"  If  one  thing  be  more  admirable  than  another,  it  is  the  perfect 
judgment  wherewith  Mr.  Bowcroft  (for  why  should  not  the  author 
be  as  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  bel)  suits  his  tone  and  stvle 
to  the  distinct  requirements  of  each  particular  subject.  The 
whims  and  oddities  of  the  inimitable.  Crab,  the  deadly  struggle  in 
the  depth  of  the  desolate  wilderness,  the  rough-and-ready  home 
scenes  of  the  early  settler,  and  the  gentlet  sketches  of  hope  and 
love,  and  unchanging  faithfulness  —  the  innumerable  shades 
and  varieties  of  action,  sentiment,  and  situation  are  respec- 
tively treated  with  a  delicate  and  unerring  propriety  of  verbal 
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adaptation,  wbich  we  could  sincerely  wish  our  thousand-and-one 
'clerer  writers*  could,  with  some  decent  share  of  success,  take  for 
their  guide  and  model. 

"  We  shall  make  no  extract.  Were  we  once  to  begin  quoting 
we  should  be  puzzled  where  to  leave  off.  The  book  is  one  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  and  eloquent  pictures,  little  of  the  obtrosive 
parade,  but  all  the  choicest  hints  of  scrupulous,  assiduous,  nn- 
wearing  polish  and  completeness.  We  shall  not  even  stop  to  give 
reasons  for  protesting  against  any  unwarranted  assumption,  whe- 
ther by  *  William  Thomley/  or  any  one  else,  that  the  soil  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  incapable  of  sustaining  its  population.  We 
have  too  indulgent  a  regard  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our 
readers  to  keep  them  another  moment  from  the  lasting  gratificatioa 
they  must  feel,  when,  fighting  again  hii  bygone  batUes  with  the 
honest  emigrant,  they  join  us  in  exclaiming  that  men  are  yet  alive 
in  England  who  make  it  not  quite  so  incredible,  after  all,  that 
there  have  been  such  Englishmen  as  Fielding  and  Defoe." 

From  the  Literakt  Gazbtts. 

''An  exceedingly  lively  and  interesting  narrative,  which  affords 
a  more  striking  view  of  the  habits  of  emigrant  colonial  life  than  all 
the  regular  treatises,  statistical  returns,  and  even  exploratory  tours, 
which  we  hare  read — though  the  former  convey  much  useful  in* 
formation,  and  the  latter  are  full  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  de* 
tails  of  extraordinary  enterprising  and  suffering.  The  present 
publication,  however,  combines  the  fidelity  of  truth,  with  the  spirit 
of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  so  much  of  De  Foe  in  its  charac* 
ter  and  composition,  that  whilst  we  run  we  learn,  and,  led  along 
by  the  variety  of  the  incidents,  become  real  ideal  ^ttlers  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land. 

"  The  story  is  told  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Thomlej—- a 
sort  of  half  farmer,  corn  and  coal-dealer,  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey, 
who  emigrated  twenty-two  years  ago,  taking  with  him  a  wife  and 
five  children.'' 

From  the  Spectator. 

'*  *  Tales  of  the  Colonies'  is  an  able  and  interesting  book.  The 
author  has  the  first  great  requisite  in  fiction — a  knowledge  of  the 
life  he  undertakes  to  describe ;  and  his  matter  is  solid  and  reaL 

'*  The  arrival  of  a  new  emigrant,  and  a  visit  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district  during  a  magisterial  sitting,  exhibits  a  practical  work- 
ing of  the  convict  system ;  as  a  conversation  afterwards  discusses 
the  principle  of  transportation.  Crab,  an  English  head  plough- 
man, who  has  emigrated  to  better  himself,  but,  dissatisfied  with 
the  climate,  the  society,  and  the  system  of  farming,  is  always  rail- 
ing at  the  country  ancf  threatening  to  quit  it,  is  an  individual  mi 
generis  in  the  novel." 

From  the  Athenauu. 
"  This  is  a  book,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  the  bundles  of 
waste  paper  in  thxae  divisions,  calling  themselves  '  novels.' 
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**  The  opening  scenes  of  '  Jonathan  Jefferson  Wbitlaw'  are  not 
more  graphic  than  one  we  shall  presently  exhibit — the  delightfiil 
prosing  of  '  Sir  Edward  Seaward 's  Diary*  not  more  agreeably  mi- 
nute  than  our  £migrant*s  details  of  disaster,  and  the  giadual 
growth  of  his  prosperity." 

From  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

'*  Since  the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  literature  has  produced 
toothing  like  these  *  Tales  of  the  Colonies.'  Characterised  by  per- 
fect simplicity  and  intense  interest,  an  union  so  rare  as  to  be  oftei^ 
deemed  incompatible,  yet  where  found  most  potently  enhancing 
each  other's  power,  the  naiTative  carries  on  the  reader  with  a  re- 
sistlessness  from  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  escape,  and 
from  which  he  would  not  if  he  could.'' 

Drom  the  Monthly  Review. 

"  It  is  decidedly  original ;  for  it  trarerses  a  country  that  is  new, 
pictures  the  most  striking  scenes  and  objects  in  nature  as  met  with 
in  untamed  or  partially  cultured  regions,  and  presents  contrasts  of 
the  boldest  character.  It  is  a  penetrating  guide  even  in  such  a 
luxuriantly  wild  country,  abounding  with  retrospective  as  well  af 
prospective  glimpses  that  are  clear  and  strong,  drawing  forcibly 
upon  one's  sympathies,  and  arousing  to  healthful  flow  and  action 
the  sentiments.  It  is  an  original  work  in  manner  of  treatment  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  subject.  As  narratives,  seldom  has  human 
writing  been  more  truthful  than  these  tales,  more  fresh  in  regard 
to  life  and  nature,  more  various  yet  faithful  in  respect  of  character, 
or  more  exciting  in  point  of  incident. 

**  Let  no  one  suppose  that  because  the  work  passes  under  the 
name  of  Tales,  that  therefore  nothing  better  than  feigned  things, 
merely  to  amuse  the  devouror  of  novels,  enter  into  these  volumes  ; 
for  the  fact  is,  that  the  reader  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  narratives  than  were  it  a  book  of  De  Foe's  that  he  had  before 
him,  nor  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  single  passage,  be  the  subject 
gay  or  sad — of  beautiful  civilization  or  of  savage  features^-with- 
out  being  instructed  and  bettered.  Everything  seems  to  be  shown 
and  taught  that  is  necessary,  or  can  offer  itself  to  the  emigrant's 
observation  or  necessities.  And  then  there  are  such  bealthful- 
ness  of  principle,  such  traits  of  genuine  humanity,  and  so  many 
touches  of  well-timed  humour,  good-natured  wit,  and  sly  satire, 
that  the  book  contains  large  quantities  of  food  for  every  phase  of 
feeling,  and  order  of  appetite.  But  on  all  occasions  when  speak- 
ing of  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  large  abundance,  nothing  i« 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  vague  eulogy,  and  the  generalities 
which  one  must  utter  if  limited  to  a  few  sentences.  We  there- 
fore without  further  preface  introduce  a  story  that  is  exceedingly 
well  told,  besides  being  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  terrible 
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experiences  in  colonial    history,  during  the  iofanej  of  settle- 
ment." 

From  the  John  Bull. 

"  This  is  a  singular  work.  It  professes  to  be,  and  oo  doubt  is, 
in  the  main,  an  account  of  the  adventures  that  happened  to  so 
English  family  who  went  out  to  settle  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
two  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and  while  it  exhibits,  in  virid  colours, 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  such  an  undertaking, 
mingled  with  a  great  mass  of  useful  practical  details,  it  narrates 
the  occurrences  that  took  place  in  a  way  which  imparts  to  the 
narration  a  deep  and  exciting  interest.  No  mere  romance,  no 
mere  fiction,  however  skilfully  imagined  or  powerfully  executed, 
can  surpass  it.  The  work  to  which  it  bears  the  nearest  similitude 
is  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
extraordinary  histoxy.  Like  De  Foe,  the  author  abounds  in 
shrewd  reflectionsj  in  touches  of  nature,  in  strong  commoa-sense, 
in  dramatic  dialo^e,  and  in  the  power  of  describing,  graphicallv, 
scenes  and  situations  far  removed  from  the  track  of  ordinary  lire. 
Samuel  Crab,  the  Shropshire  man,  whether  an  imaginary  or  a  real 
personage,  or  whether,  as  is  probably  the  case,  a  compound  of 
both,  is  an  admirably  sustained  character.  Truth  is  stamped  upon 
every  feature,  and  the  reader  remembers  a  score  of  Crabs  whom 
he  has  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  men  who  look  at  all 
things  through  the  mists  of  doubt  and  dissatisfaction ;  always 
grumbling  at  what  is,  always  foretelling  disaster  and  disappoint- 
ment, always  lamenting  that  they  are  where  they  are,  and  not 
somewhere  else,  and  yet  never  really  caring  to  change  their  con- 
dition, so  long  as  it  is  bad  enough  to  make  t&em  comfortably 
unhappy." 

From  the  Sun. 

'*  The  journal  of  this  emigrant  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  who  de- 
scribes minutely  every  step  of  bis  laborious  career,  bow  by  per* 
severance  be  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  numerous  difficulties,  iu 
acquiring  a  competent  independence,  shows  that  success  is  always 
to  be  achieved  in  colonial  enterprises,  if  a  man  will  but  bring  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  unflagging  perseverance  to  his  task.  The 
tales  are  simply  and  feelingly  written,  and  wear  the  strict  impiesa 
of  truth." 

From  the  Sunday  Times. 

"In  the  present  performance  there  are  ample  evidences  that  the 
author  has  written  with  a  full  mind,  from  which  the  facts  and 
ideas  flowed  easily,  taking  up  their  places  in  a  natural  order, 
though  often  somewhat  uncoutbly  expressed.  As  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures— and  it  professes  to  be  nothing  more — it  would  be  diffi- 
cut  to  surpass  it. 

**  The  writer  relates  nothing  but  what  he  has  seen  or  expe- 
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rienced.  He  neither  exaggerates,  nor  attempts  to  conceal,  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  Day  by  day  he  details  the 
progress  he  made,  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  overcame  them,  or  adapted  himself  to  circum- 
stances  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  control.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  novel  and  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  being  an  ho- 
nest description  of  the  state  which  the  emigrant,  who  quits  his 
country,  will  have  to  contrast  with  that  which  he  abandons." 

From  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
**  An  emigrant's  adventures  mast  often  be  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  trying  character,  and  would  store  books  galore  ;  in- 
deed, they  have  over  and  over  again  been  published;  still,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  writing,  upon  the  mind,  peculiarity,  tem- 
per, and  character  of  the  narrator,  that  the  works  have  seldom 
been  of  so  entertaining  a  quality  as  a  De  Foe  would  render  such 
rich  and  rare  materials.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  De  Foe  is  produced,  especially  among  emigrants, 
who  have  to  work  their  way  in  wilderness,  with  axe,  dog,  and 
gun.  We  have,  however,  just  received  a  publication  entitled 
'  Tales  of  the  Colonies,  or  the  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant,*  that, 
in  our  opinion,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with 

for  many  a  day. 

•  •  *  *  « 

"With  all  these  varied  and  exciting  adventures — told  with 
touching  simplicity  and  earnestness — the  three  volumes  are  well 
occupied ;  and  having  once  began  to  read  them,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  leave  off.  All  is  so  skilfully  told,  that  you  appear  to 
be  with  the  writes,  and  to  see  what  he  sees,  and  to  be  astonished, 
perplexed,  or  alarmed  as  he  is  astounded,  puzzled,  or  terrified. 
The  power  obtained  over  you  is  extraordinary,  but  we  must  limit 
our  converse  about  this  singular  work." 

From  the  Atlas. 

"  To  those  who  would  prefer  reading  of  adventures  to  encoun- 
tering them,  these  volumes  will  prove  deeply  interesting.  Good 
common  sense,  drawn  out  by  a  thousand  novel  and  striking  cir- 
cumstances, is  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  introduc- 
tion discusses  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  the  population 
of  England  through  its  different  grades.  The  author  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  but  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  there  must 
be  some  strange  neglect  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  Legislature  of  a  state,  when  a  large  portion  of  an  active, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  population,  willing  to  work,  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  of  adding  immeasurably  to  the  national  wealth,  cannot  make 
the  wealth-producing  power  of  their  labour  available. 

"  The  third  volume  mingles  a  great  deal  of  sound  advice  and 
judicious  suggestions  with  the  narrative — we  especially  refer  to 
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the  thirteenth  chapter— >''  Reasons  for  Emig^ting— Breeding  of 
Sheep — Advice  to  Emigrants."  If  the  hero  of  this  '  Tales  of  the 
Colonies*  he  not  a  veritable  William  Thomley,  telling  bis  own 
Btorj,  then  has  the  spirit  of  De  Foe  revisited  the  earth,  and  pre* 
sented  us  with  an  excellent  counterpart  to  Robinson  Crusoe** 

From  AiNS worth's  Magazine. 

*'  This  work  is  '  edited  by  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate  ;*  the  au- 
thorship of  it  is  concealed.  It  does  not  require  the  stamp  of  anj 
authority,  however  respectable,  to  give  authenticity  to  its  general 
statements,  or  graphic  force  to  its  various  and  truth -coloared 
pictures. 

"  <  Tales,'  however,  is  scarcely  the  word  to  prepare  us  for  the 
account  of  actual  life,  however  marvellous,  which  is  here  g^ven : 
nor  is  the  '  Colonies'  a  term  less  likely  to  mislead.  The  great  scene 
here  is  Van  Diemen*s  Land  in  all  its  diversities,  and  the  tales  con- 
sist merely  in  a  narrative  of  what  is  manifestly  personal  expe- 
rience. In  place  of  a  critical  account  of  the  work,  we  must  offer 
a  recommendation  to  the  reader — it  is  that  he  will  procure  the 
volumes,  and  peruse  them  for  himself." 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

"  No  design  would  appear  less  promising  at  the  first  view  than 
to  work  out  an  amusing  tale  from  the  scanty  incidents  afforded  by 
the  monotonous  life  of  a  settler  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  yet  the 
skill  of  the  author  of  these  highly  entertaining  volumes  has 
wrought  upon  the  matter-of-fact  history  of  a  corn-dealer  and  half- 
farmer  at  Croydon,  whom  the  losses  of  trade  drive,  with  his  re- 
maining capital,  to  emigration,  a  tissue  of  adventures  possessing 
a  deep  and  continual  interest,  resultifig,  not  merely  from  the  inci- 
dents, but  from  the  characters,  which  are  drawn  with  the  truth 
and  precision  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  settler  himself,  Mr, 
Thornley  ;  the  magistrate ;  but  above  all,  Samuel  Crab,  whose 
peculiarities  are  developed  in  a  vein  of  genuine  humour,  are  in- 
dividualized, with  distinct  characteristics  and  qualities. 

"The  work  unites  the  apparently  incongruous  merits  of  a  hand- 
book of  instruction  for  the  emigrant,  and  an  entertaining  novel." 

FVom  the  Colonial  Magazine. 
*'  We  are  much  in  want  of  a  class  of  writings,  of  which  this 
may  be  called  the  initiative,  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom  that 
hangs  over  the  thoughts  of  exile,  even  when  voluntary,  and  throw 
a  ray  of  light,  and  life,  and  hope,  and  courage,  into  the  recesses 
of  a  darkening  heart.  Guide-books,  and  natural  histories,  and 
statistical  returns,  weigh  down  the  spirit  deeper  and  deeper  still, 
and  neither  inform  nor  encourage  the  females  (the  better  portion 
of  the  emigrating  family)  '  to  come  o'er  the  sea,'  with  a  fond  and 
faithful  companion,  in  search  of  a  less  expensive  home,  and  hap- 
pier auspices  for  their  offspring. — Miss  Edgeworth  placed   the 
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Irish  chax^cter  in  bettor  relief,  bj  her  tales  of  their  peculiar 
habits ;  Scott's  novels  gare  an  interest  to  '  the  land  of  the  moun- 
tain and  flood/  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before ;  and  subjects 
that  appear  gloomy  and  uninviting,  may  often  be  much  relieved 
by  treatment  of  a  light  and  cheerful  character.  The  pleasant 
volumes  now  before  us  will  yet  win  over  many  an  adversary  to  the 
cause  of  emigration,  by  dispelling  false  apprehensions,  and  un- 
founded prejudices ;  and,  while  insensibly  working  out  this  useful 
object,  cannot  fail  to  communicate  a  species  of  knowledge,  and  a 
habit  of  thinking,  which  new  settlers  should  always  endeavour  to 
acquire." 

From  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

**  This  life-like  and  truthful  picture  makes  the  reader  quite  ena- 
moured of  the  ease,  freedom,  and  ultimate  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  emigrant  life. 

**  The  settler  makes  a  long  journey  in  search  of  good  land,  and 
falls  in  with  a  Man  Friday  in  an  old  English  humourist,  a  good 
agriculturist,  by  name  Crab,  and  of  a  very  crabbed  temper,  though 
possessed  of  an  excellent  disposition.  This  man,  who  had  come 
out  as  an  emigrant,  railed  eveiy  day  of  his  life  at  the  colony  and 
all  its  ways ;  was  for  ever  going  to  return  to  England,  but  cUed  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

"  The  journal  kept  from  day  to  day  shows  their  progress,  and 
is  truly  an  interesting  record." 

JVom  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger. 

'*  The  work  before  us  is  obviously  the  diary  of  an  actual  emi- 
grant in  Australia.  It  is  the  journal  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
timely  escape  from  difficulty  and  embarrassment  at  home,  and 
having  carried  out  a  small  capital  with  him,  has  purchased  new 
lauds  in  this  rising  colony,  and  has  raised  himself  not  merely  to 
independence  but  to  comparative  opulence,  by  resolute  endurance 
and  persevering  industry.  Every  page  almost  shows  us  what 
may  be  effected  by  this  courage  and  perseverance  iu  unwearied 
struggles  against  difficulties  which,  though  appalling  on  their  first 
appearance,  necessarily  give  way  to  industry  well  directed  and 
steadily  continaed," 

From  the  Morning  Herald. 

"  The  spirit  in  which  these  three  volumes  have  been  written 
and  published  should  alone  commend  them  to  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  public.  They  are  meant  at  once  to  encourage  the 
emigration  of  the  agriculturist,  who,  with  a  small  capital,  is 
doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless  struggle  at  home, — to  point  out  all 
the  difficulties  which  he  may  have  to  encounter  in  carrying  on  his 
enterprise  in  the  unreclaimed  wilderness,  and  to  cheer  him  with 
the  assured  prospect  of  an  ultimate  crowning  success  to  the  exer- 
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eife  of  bis  energy  and  patience.  All  this  is  iUostrsted  in  the 
pertoo  of  the  emigrant  whose  '  adTentnres'  are  here  recorded  in 
the  quari  memoranda  of  his  own  journal.  *  *  •  Xbe 
whole  of  this  work  is  written  in  the  De  Foe  style,  and  onites 
great  simplicity  and  force  in  its  narratiye ;  and  while  it  wiU  be 
found  of  much  interest  to  readers  in  g^eral,  will  probably  cob- 
Tey  a  most  useful  and  cheering  lesson  to  those  to  whose  aUeotioo 
it  is  more  particularly  directed.*' 

Fhtm  the  Hertford  County  Press. 

*'  We  return  to  these  volumes,  agreeably-  to  promise  in  a  former 
number ;  and  having  perused  them  caremlly,  we  can  safely  of^et 
them  to  our  readers,  as  coataining  more  practical  information  on 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  an  emigrant,  than  any  work  that  has  issued  from  the 
press.*' 

From  the  Liverpool  Chronicle* 

<*  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  know  any  book  that  so  happily  combines  so  much  of  ro- 
mantic adventure  with  an  equal  amount  of  useful  information.'' 

From  the  Critic. 

'*  This  is  one  of  those  very  rare  productions— a  genuine  book 
....  there  is  an  air  of  truth  in  this  narrative,  that  impresses  the 
reader  with  as  much  confidence  in  the  veracity,  as  respect  for  the 
abilities  of  the  author." 

From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 
**  ,  .  .  Romantic  literature  does  not  supply  instances  of  won- 
derful escape  more  marvellous  than  the  two  which  follow 

The  book  is  manifestly  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction,  yet  it  gives, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  true  picture  of  a  settler's  life 
in  that  country ;  and  is  thickly  interspersed  with  genuine  and  use* 
ful  information." 

From  the  Westminster  Review. 
'*  The  contents  of  the  first  volume  surpass  in  interest  many  of 
the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 


JBy  the  same  Author, 
THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  PROFESSION.     3  Vols. 

Also  by  the  same  Author^ 
FANNY,  THE  LITTLE  IvaLLINER  j 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

In  Monthly  Parts.  The  first  Psit  published  on  the  Ist  De- 
cember, 1B44,  snd  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers.  With 
lUustrstions  by  H.  K.  Browne. 

Frios  One  Shilling. 


January y  184>5. 
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INTERESTING   WORKS, 

IN  THE  PRESS  OR  RECSNTLY  PUBLISHED  BT 

SMITH,    ELDER    AND    CO., 

^5,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Vreyating  tov  VulIicatCon. 

— <a5e>— 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHEBN  HEMISPHEEE, 

VADB  DUBIira  ▲  BBOBBT  BB8IDBKCB  AT 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

By  Sib  John  Hbbschbl,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
To  be  Olustrated  by  numerous  Plates. 
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JUST  PUBUSHED, 
In  One  Volume,  post  Syo.,  doth, 

THE  DUTIES  OF  JUDGE  ADVOCATES. 

Compiled  from  Her  Miyesty's  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military 
Regulations,  and  from  the  works  of  various  writers  on  Military  Law. 

By  Captain  R.  M.  Hughes, 
IStb  regt.  B.  N.  I.,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General,  Sdnde  Field  Force. 
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JUST  PUBUSHED,  ' 

In  One  Volume,  post  Svo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  doth,  with  a  Portrait  of  Author, 

CHfilSTMAS  FESTHITIES:  TALES,  SKETCHES,  AND 

CHABACTEBS. 

WITH  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  MODERN  DRABIA, 
in  four   specimens.  , 

By  John  Poole,  Esq., 
Author  of  '<  Paul  Pry,"  &c.  &c. 


Ju0t  Vttllfotelr. 


In  2  Volumes,  Demy  Svo^  with  nameroos  lUastratioiis.    Price  3is^  doUi 

THE  MODERN  HISTOBY  AND  CONDITION  OF  EGIPI; 

ITS  CLIMATE,  DISEASES,  AND  CAPABILITIES; 

Exhibited  in  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  tliat  Countiy,  with  at 
Arroont  of  the  Proceedings  of  M ahommed  Ali  Paseha,  from  1801  to  18U; 
^ith  Illustrations  of  Scripture  History,  the  FulfilmeDt  of  Prophecy,  ani 
the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  the  East. 

By  W.  Holt  Yates,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 

'*  He  ftilflit  hit  historic  rocation  by  an  ample  resume  of  the  more  proai- 
nent  incidents  which  have  distinguished  the  fortunes  of  the  Pascha,  npsi 
whose  policy  of  ireneral  monopoly  his  strictures  are  severe  enongh,  andaoqsiti 
himself  creditably  fh)m  his  spirited  and  hii^hly  coloured  sketches  of  theabss* 
dant  objects  to  which  be  draws  attention."— MoBHiiro  Hbrau). 
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In  demy  12mo,  Price  6s.  cloih,  pp«  340, 

THE  CONVICT  SHIP. 

A  Narrative  of  the  results  of  Scriptural  Instruction  and  Moral  Disdpliiie, 
a$  these  appeared  on  board  the  Earl  Grey,  during  the  voyage  to  Tasmania: 
« ith  brief  notices  of  individual  Prisoners. 


By  Colin  Arbott  Browning,  M.D. 
Surgeon,  Boyal  Navy;  Author  of  "England's  Exiles, 


&c 
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In  demy  8vo.,  Price  12s.  doth. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  TBUE  AGE  OF  THE  WOBLP. 

AS  ASCERTAINED  FROM  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURBS. 

Containing  a  renew  of  the  Opinions  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Chrono- 
logers,  including  Usher,  Hales,  Clinton,  and  Cuninghame,  and  a  Chro- 
nological Table  of  the  Principal  Epochs  and  Events  in  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time. 

By  Professor  Wallace. 
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It  b  learned  and  laborious."— Bbxtahbia. 
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Sixth  Edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  beautifully  illustrated.  Price  7s.  6d.  each, 
in  a  handsome  and  uniform  cloth  binding,  or  IChs.  6d.  morocco. 

PICTUEES  OF  PBIVATE  LIFE  ; 

By  MRS.  ELLIS, 

Author  of  <<The  Women  of  England,"  &c.  &c. 

Contents:  Vol.    I.  "Observations  on  Fictitious  Narrative,"  "The  Hall 

and    the    Cottage,"  "Ellen    Eskdale,"    "The 
Curate's  Widow,"  and  "Marriage  as  it  May  Be." 
„       Vol.  II.  "Misanthropy,"  and  "The  Pains  of  Pleasing." 
M       Vol.  ni.  "  Pretension ;  or,  the  Fallacies  of  Female  Education." 

Each  Vdmne  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 
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Post  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

EXPERIMENTAL  KESEAECHES,  CHEMICAI  AND 

AGMCULTURAI. 

Part  I.  contains.  Carbon  a  Compound  Body  made  by  Plants,  in  quanlitics 
varying  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  Part  II. 
Decomposition  of  Carbon  during  the  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

By  ROBERT  RIGG,  F.R.S. 


SECOND  EDITION,  Price  12s.  doth. 

MODERN  PADJTEES : 

Their  Superiority  in  the  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  to  aU  the 
Ancient  Masters,  proved  by  examples  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Intellectual,  from  the  Works  of  Modern  Artists,  especially  from 
those  of  J.  M.  Turner,  Esq.,  R.A. 

By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford. 

*'This  is  the  production  of  a  highly  gifted  mind,  one  who  has  evidently  be- 
stowed time  and  labour  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
who  writes  eloquently,  feelingly,  and  fearlessly.'' — PoLYTJiCHNic  Review. 

'*  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  take  up  a  work  more  elaborately  conceived 
and  written  than  tliis  beautiful  and  elaborate  essay." — Atlas. 

In  2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo.,  Price  32s.  doth. 

With  a  Large  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Illustrated  with  Plates. 

NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  AND  MALTA, 

WITH  80MB  REMABKS  OV 

CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  TURKEY; 

And  on  the  system  of  Quarantine,  as  at  present  conducted. 

By  John  Datt,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E. 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals,  L.R. 

"  Dr.  Davy's  work  deserves  to  be  bought  as  well  as  perused,  so  carefully, 
completely  and  expensively  has  it  been  got  up.  We  hope  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged  such  an  important  duty  will  not  be  the  only 
result  of  his  long  labour,  but  that  the  work  will  prove  as  remunerative  as  it 
ought  to  be."— Wbsthivstbr  Rbvxbw. 

"  There  probablv  is  not  another  work  in  our  language  in  which  so  ample 
and  substantially  useful  an  account  is  given  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  is  here 
to  be  found.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  these  volumes  will  be  assigned 
an  honourable  place  araonfcst  the  recognized  master-works  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong."— Mo&mivg  Hbrald. 
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Second  edition,  1  vol.  postSrc,  with  an  enUrdy  NewHap,  Price  12s.  doth. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  INDIA  AND  EGYPT ; 

Comprising  Travels  from  Calcutta,  through  India,  to  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  a  Voyage  down  the  Sutledge  and  Indus  Rivers ;  a  Visit  to  the 
City  of  Hyderabad,  in  Sdnde ;  and  the  Journey  to  Eng^d  by  the  Bed 
Sea  and  Mediterranean :  with  Descriptions  of  the  Three  Presidencies  of 
India ;  and  the  fullest  details  for  parties  proceeding  to  any  part  of  India, 
either  by  the  Overland  Route,  or  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  Geobge  Parburt,  Esq.,  M.BJLS. 

*/  The  press,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  have  combined  in 
eulogizing  the  value  of  this  work,  but  it  may  only  here  be  needful  to 
quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Standard 
of  the  iOth  April,  1843 :  "We  have  elsewhere  copied  from  Mr.  Parbury's 
Hand-Book  to  India  and  Egypt,  an  intereslmg  account  of  the  City  of 
Hyderabad.  Let  us,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  means  afforded  to  as  lo 
inform  and  gratify  our  readers,  say  of  Mr.  Paiimry's  work,  as  we  may 
with  truth,  that  it  is  the  best  Topographical  Guide  to  the  conntries  lo 
which  it  refers  we  have  ever  seen,  a  most  interesting  book,  independently 
of  its  topographical  utility,  and  an  almost  indispensable  key  to  the  late 
transactions  in  Central  Asia." 
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Price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

CEOSBY  PUCE, 

Described  in  a  Lecture  on  its  Antiquities  and  Reminiscences  delivered  in 
the  Great  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  August  5th,  1842. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  A.M., 

Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  St.  Olave's,  Southwark. 
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In  Two  large  Volumes,  8to.,  Dlastrated  with  Plates,  Price  1/.  6s.  doth. 

A  COMPEEHENSIYE  HISTORY  05  THE  WOOILEN  TRADE 

From  the  earlies(:Records  to  the  present  Period,  comprising  the  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufactures,  and  the  Natural  and  Commercial  History  of  Sheep, 
With  the  various  Breeds^  ^nd*  Modes  of  Management  in  different  Countries. 

By  JAltfES  BiscBOFF,  Esq. 

"  Mr.  BischolTs  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
subject."— Athbkjeu  u. 

*'  M^.  BischofT  has  in  these  volumes    collected  a  vast  mass  of  curious 
and  valuable   information,  acceptable   to  readers  of  varied  tastes,   even 
though  quite  unconnected  with  manufactures  and  trade.     We  recomiiMBd 
I  every  reader  to  peruse  ^IXauWn^V)  VVvSa  meritorious  compilation." Tzxss. 
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In  1  Vol.  Demy  8vo.,  Price  15s.  cloth. 

A  COMPBEHENSKE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  .IKON  TBADE 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 

From  the  earliest  Records  to  the  present  Time.    With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Official  Tables,  and  other  public  Doeoments. 

By  Haert  ScRiYBNOii,  Esq.,  Blaenavon. 

**  Mr.  ScriTenor'f  History  it  written  with  elaborate  research  and  anxioos 
^re,  and  goes  into  and  exhausts  the  enthre  subject ;  it  contains  numerous 
facts  full  of  interest  to  common  readers."— Tait's  Magazutb. 
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In  Post  Octavo,  Price  5s.  boond. 
A  HARRATIYE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  ON 

THE    MOSQUITO    SHORE, 

During  the  Years  1839, 1840,  and  1841, 

Describing  the  Native  Tribes,  Climate,  Natural  Productions,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  with 
some  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  at  Black  River,  the  Islands  of  Bonacca 
and  Roatan,  the  Port  of  Truxillo,  and  of  the  Trade  with  the  Central  Americans. 

By  Thomas  Young. 

Illustrated  by  Engravings. 

**  This  volume  may  be  considered  as  conveying  the  best  and  latest  infor- 
mation. The  Author  appears  throughout  the  narrative  to  speak  with  truth 
and  candour."— Literakt  Gazbttk. 

"Everything  is  told  with  the  freshness  of  an  ardent  temperament  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  thrown,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  surround  him." — WBEKi.r  Cbbonicub. 
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Royal  8vo.,  Price  1/.  lis,  6d.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  MEROHAOT'S  ASSISTANT. 

Containing, 

Part  I.— -Tables  of  Simple  Interest  at  3,  3f,  4,  4$,  and  5  per  cent. 
Part  IL — Tables  showing  the  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  at  i^d.,  i^d., 

2</.,  ^d.,  2§c?.,  Sd.f  3|</.,  and  S^d.  per  cent,  per  diem. 
Part  III. — ^Tables  for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  every  description  of 
English  and  Foreign  Stock. — ^Also  the  Amount  of  Brokerage, 
Commission,  Freight,  Marine,  and   other   Insurance,   at 
every  rate  per  cent.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
By  G.  Green. 
Each  of  the  above  Three  Parts  is  sold  separately. 
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On  an  extended  scale  of  Forty-three  by  Nineteen  Inches.    Price,  India 
Proofs,  2/.  2s.y  Plain  Prints,  15*.,  beautifully  coloured  as  Drawings,  248. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF 

THE    EALLS    OF    NIAGAEA. 

Etched  in  the  best  manner,  on  Copper, 

By  F.  C.  Lewis,  Engraver  to  the  Queen. 

From  a  Drawing  made  on  the  spot. 

By  Captain  James  Graham,  H.lflL.  n^Yi"^^^TMsiA. 
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In  Post  8vo.,  Price  78.  dolh. 

A  FAMILIAR  EXPLANATION   OF 

THE  NATURE,  ADVAia'AGES,  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF 

ASSURANCES  UPON  IIVE8, 

And  the  various  Parposes  to  which  they  may  be  usefuny  Applied:  fan 
eluding  also  a  particular  Account  of  the  routine  required  for  Effecting  a 
Policy ;  and  of  the  different  systems  of  Life  Assurance  now  in  use,  the 
Principles,  Terms,  and  Tables  of  Seventy  London  Asswance  Offices,  &e. 

By  Lbwis  Pocock,  F.S.A. 

"  There  are  no  technicalities  in  Mr.  Pocock't  work  to  prevent  its  beinc 
useful  to  all;  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  likely  to  have  recourse  to  LlfSs 
Insarance  will  do  wisely  in  consulting  this  fiuniliar  explanation  of  Its  natais 
and  advantages.**— Olobb. 
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New  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  Revised  throughout,  with  many  additions  and 
corrections,  by  the  Author,  and  Illustrated  with  Plates.    Price  12s.,  doth. 

THE  NATUEE  AND  PEOPEBTIES  OF  THE  SU&AB  CANE; 

With  Practical  Directions  for  the  Improvement  of  its  Culture,  and  the 
Manufacture  of  its  Products.  To  which  is  added  an  additional  Chapter 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Beet-root. 

By  George  Richardson  Porter,  F.R.S. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

By  the  same  Author, 
In  Demy  8vo.,  with  45  Botanical  Plates,  Price  Sis. 

THE  TEOPICAL  AGBTCULTURIST : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  various  Pro- 
ductions suited  to  Tropical  Climates,  and  capable  of  advantageous  pro- 
duction in  our  Colonies,  &c. 

*'  These  two  valuable  volumes  open  to  colonial  residents  such  a  mine  of 
hitherto  concealed  wealth,  that  eveiy  proprietor,  emigrant,  or  peracm  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  an  emigrant  friend,  ought  to  procure  a  copy  as  their 
surest  guide  to  fortune."— Sootsmax. 
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Price  6s.  bound  in  cloth. 

CLEMENT'S  CUSTOMS  GUIDE. 

Revised  and  Corrected  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  last  Session 

of  Parliament. 

Also,  price  28.  cloth. 

CLEMEOTS  CUSTOMS  POCKET  MANUAL 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  price  10  s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  BUDGET. 

Commjprcial  and  Colonial  Policy,  with  an  Introduction,  in  which  the 
deductive  method,  as  presented  in  Mr.  Mill's  system  of  Logic,  is  applied 
to  the  solution  of  some  controverted  questions  on  Political  Economy. 

By  R.  ToRRENS,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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In  1  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  4s.  doth  gilt. 

THE  IMAHD'S  GUIDE  TO  MADEIRA ; 

With  a  Description  of  TenerifTe,  Lisbon,  Cintra,  and  Mafra,  and  a 

Vocabulary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Languages. 

By  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company. 

**  There  has  recently  been  published  a  small  -work  by  Mr.  Cooper,  which 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage." — Sir  J.  Clark  on  Climate. 

In  demy  8vo.,  Price  78. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  TOWNS 

AND  HOUSES. 
By  T.  J.  Maslen,   Esq. 

"  Every  landed  proprietor,  architect,  house-builder,  and  landlord,  ought 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work,  and  to  study  its  valuable  contents 
before  planning  the  structure  of  a  new  balldlng,  however  small  or  ex- 
tensive."—Loii  don  Rbvibw. 
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Post  8vo.,  Price  6s.,  cloth. 
AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSES  AND  MODES  OF 

THE  WEALTH  OF  INDIVIDUALS ; 

or,  the  Principles  of  Trade  and  Speculation  explained. 
By  Thomas  Corbbt,  Esq. 

*'Mr.  Corbet  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  laying  down  so  clearly  and  me- 
thodically his  ideas  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance." 

Nbw  Mohthly  Magazxite. 

In  Royal  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

OUTLINES  OF  NAVAL  ROUTINE  j 

Being  a  Concise  and  Complete  Manual  in  Fitting,  Refitting,  Quartering, 
Stationing,  making  and  shortening  Sail,  Heaving  down,  Rigging  Shears, 
and,  in  short,  performing  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Man-of-War,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  practice. 

By  Lieutenant  Albxamdbr  D.  Fordtce,  R.N.  \ 


In  Syo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  in  doth,  gilt  leayes. 
ESSAY  ON  THE 

LIFE  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  OFFA,  KING  OF  MEBCIA, 

▲J}.  76ft-704. 

By  the  Rev.  Henrt  Macebhzie,  M.A. 

'*  A  very  scholarly  composition,  ditplaying  much  research  and   infor- 
mation respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions."— Spbctatob. 


In  1  Yolame  Post  Syo.,  Price  58.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
PRIZE  ESSAY,  1640. 

THE  OBUGATIONS  OF  LITEMTUBE 

TO  THB 

MOTHEES  OF  ENGLAKD. 

By  Carouiib  A.  Halstbd. 

*'  The  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  show  the  serrices  rendered  by  ths 
motliers  of  England  to  religion  and  the  state,  and  to  science  and  learning 
gonerallf ;  and  the  examples  adduced  display  considerable  knowledge  and 
researcli,  and  are  always  happily  selected  and  placed  in  the  most  attraetiif 
point  of  Tiew."— BaiTAVVLi. 

In  1  Vol.  Demy  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait,  Price  12s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARGARET  BEAUFOET, 

COUNTESS  OF  RICHMOND  AND  DERBY, 

▲KD    SrOTHER  07    XIKO    HEWRT  THV    SBTSHTRy 

Foundress  of  Christ's  and  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  ; 

Being  the  Historical  Memoir  for  which  the  Honorary  Premium  was  awarded 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Gresham  Commemoration,  Crosby  Hall. 

By  Caroline  A.  Halsted,  Author  of  **  Investigation,"  dec 

*'  This  work  cannot  fail  of  success.  The  suttject  is  deeply  interesting,  and 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unexplored.  The  style  is  chasto  and  correct,  and 
has  high  claims  to  popularity  wide  and  permanent.  On  many  topics  tlie 
authoress  has  accumulated  some  valuable  historical  details  from  aoarces  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  consulted,  and  has  thus  compiled  a  work  which  if  not 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  'curiosities  of  literature,'  is  at  least  one 'of  ths 
most  interesting  and  instructive  books  of  the  season.''— Atlas. 
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Small  8vo.,  with  highly-finished  Plates,  7s.  in  embossed  cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; 

OR,  TRAVELS  IN  THE  BOUDOIR. 

By  Caroline  A.  Halsted, 

Author  of  <<The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,"  &c.  drc. 

This  is  an  elegantly-written  and  highly-instructive  work  for  yoong 
people,  in  which  a  general  knowledge  of  various  interesting  topics,  con- 
nccled  with  evcry-day  life,  is  presented  to  the  youthful  mind  in  an  attrao- 
I  tive  and  amuamg  toTm. 
0_ --.^ i 


Third  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d.  doth  boards. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS : 

An  Historical  Narrative,  illastrating  some  of  the  Public  Events  and 
Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Manners  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries. 

**  This  is  a  work  that  must  make  its  way  iato  a  permanent  place  in  our 
literature.  The  quaintness  of  its  language*  the  touching  simplicity  of  its 
descriptions  and  dialogues,  and  the  reverential  spirit  of  love  which  breathes 
through  it,  will  insure  it  a  welcome  reception  amongst  all  readers  of  refined 
taste  and  ^scernment."— Atlas. 
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In  small  8vo.,  beautifully  Illustrated,  Price  7s.  in  fancy  cloth. 

THE  PBOGBESS  OF  CREATION, 

OOSrSlDBRED  WITH  BBFBRSITCB  TO  THB 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

An  interesting  and  useful  work  for  young  People. 
By  Mart  Roberts,  Author  of  "Annals  of  My  Village,"  &c.  &c. 

*'  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work,  in  which  iustruction  and  entertain- 
ment are  more  happily  blended.** — ^Timbs. 

"  This  beautiful  volume  forms  an  instructive  collection  of  strilung  facts, 
interspersed  with  amiable  reflections."— Spbctatob.        

Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  5s.  cloth. 

MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOIl  MOTHERS, 

In  Pregnancy,  Accouchement,  Suckling,  Weaning,  &c.,  and  in  most  of 
the  important  Diseases  of  Children. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

By  J.  R.  Hancorn,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

An  Abridged  Edition,  just  published.  Price  Is. 


Price  21s.,  Elegantly  Bound, 
Forming  a  splendid  Ornament  for  the  Drawing-Room  Table. 

THE    BYRON  GALLERY: 

A  series  of  36  Historical  Embellishments,  illustrating  the  Poetical  Works 
of  Lord  Byron ;  beautifully  engraved  from  original  Drawings  and  Paint- 
ings by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  H.  Howard,  Rjk.,  A.  E.  Chalon, 
Rjl.,  J.  Stothard,  R.A,  R.  Westall,  R.A.,  and  other  eminent  Artists; 
adapted  by  their  size  and  excellence  to  bind  up  with  and  embellish  every 
edition  published  in  England  of  Lord  Btrom's  Works,  and  also  the 
various  sizes  and  editions  published  in  France,  Germany,  and  America. 

*'  Adequately  to  describe  the  delicate  beauty  of  these  splendid  plates  doea 
not  appear  to  lie  within  the  power  of  language.  There  is  not  an  admirer  of 
the  works  of  the  departed  noble  poet  who  can  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  a 
perfect  edition  of  them,  unless  the  *  Byron  Gallery*  be  attached  to  it.  There 
if  no  initanoa  in  which  excellence  in  poetry  and  the  arta  are  to  admirably 
combined."— IxPBSiAL  Maoazivb.  \ 

« tk 
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]9rliirate2r»  is  9<tniC00iott»  to  ji^er  JBaiests. 

Elegantly  bound  in  large  Folio.    Price  2/.  Ss. 

THE  OMENTAL  POBTFOUO : 

A  Series  of  splendid  Illiistrations  of  the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Architecture, 
Manners,  Costumes,  &c.  of  the  East.  From  original  Sketches  in  tlie 
collections  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  Captain  R.  M.  Grindlay, 
Lady  Wilmot  Horton,  Sir  Henry  Willock,  K.L.S.,  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq., 
James  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq.,  and  other  travellers.  The  Literary  depart- 
ment of  the  work  by  Horacb  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.A^  F.IL8.,  &c  &c. 

The  object  of  this  undertaking  is  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to 
be  a  desideratum ;  namely.  Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery,  Antiqui- 
ties, Architecture,  Manners,  Costumes,  &c.  of  the  East,  which,  as  the 
theatre  of  so  many  brilliant  military  achievements,  and  sach  extensive 
commercial  entcrprize,  is  daily  increasing  in  interest  with  the  Britidi 
Public. 

The  Drawings  for  the  Work  are  made  by  the  First  Artists  in  the  King- 
dom, from  the  original  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  The  series  is  nov 
completed,  comprising  eleven  beautifully  finished  Plates,  tinted  in  imita- 
tion of  Drawings. 


In  2  Vols.  8vo.,  Price  30s.  bound  in  cloth. 

EESEAECHES,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL. 

By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 

The  principal  subjects  treated  of  are  Animal  Electricity; — Animal 
Heat;  —  the  Temperature  of  different  Animals;  —  Pneumothorax  in 
connexion  with  the  Absorption  of  Gases  by  Serous  and  Mucoos  Mem* 
branes ; — the  Properties  of  the  Blood  in  Health  and  Disease  — the  Phh 

perties  of  different  Animal  Textures; — the  Putrefactive  Process; the 

Preservation  of  Anatomical  Preparations;  —  the  Effects  of  the  Poison  o( 
certain  Serpents ; — the  Structure  of  the  Heart  of  Balrachian  Animals,  &C  &6. 

"The  subjects  treated  by  the  author  are  extremely  numerouii  and  intereit- 
ing;  several  new  facts  in  the  physioloi^  of  animals  are  brought  fon^tfd, 
and  some  curious  and  instructive  experiments  are  explained  and  illuattsM 
with  remarkable  felicity."— Movtuly  Chxokicuc. 

"This  work  Vft  irilU«Ti  "iiWXv  «^  c\«ft,mess  and  slmpHclty  which  randcn  ill 
scientiflc  details  TesAVV^  cotavt«>cv«\vv\\Aftr— l&.^>)^-u&« 
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The  only  Complete  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of 

Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

THE  LIFE  AND  COLLECTED 

WORKS  OF  SB  HDMPHET  DAVY,  BART. 

Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

Edited  by  his  Brother,  John  Daty,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mow  complete,  in  9  Vols.  Post  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.  each  in  cloth  binding. 

(JTontents  oC  tie  l^olumed;— ^oUi  scparatelfi. 

YOL.  I. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  H.  DAVY,  WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 

"This  biography  is  admirably  written — correct  detailSj  full  of  instruction, 
and  amusing  throughout." — LovDOir  Rbvibw. 

VOL.  II. 

I       THE  WHOLE  OF  SIR  H.  DAVY'S  EARLY  MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPERS,  FROM  1799  to  1805; 
With  an  Introductory  Lecture,  and  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry 

delivered  in  1802  and  1804. 

YOL.  III. 

RESEARCHES  ON  NITROUS  OXIDE, 

And  the  Combination  of  Oxygen  and  Azote ;  and  on  the  Respuralion  of 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  other  Gases. 

YOL.  IV. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

With  Twelve  Plates  of  Chemical  Apparatus. 

VOLS.  V.  AND  VI. 

BAKERIAN  LECTURES, 

And  other  Papers  in  Philosophical  Transactions,   and  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution.    With  numerous  Engravings. 

VOLS.  YII.  AND  YIII. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Discourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  Miscellaneous  Lectures,  and 

Extracts  from  Lectures.    With  many  Plates. 

VOL.  IX. 

SALMONS,  AND  CONSOLATION  IN  TRAVEL. 

*/  This  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  Writings  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  embraces  the  whole  of  his  Worhs,  during  the  space  of  thirty  years 
(1799  to  1829),  a  period  memorable  in  the  History  of  Chemistiry,  and 
made  8o»  in  no  small  degree,  by  his  own  Discoveries. 
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*«*  In  order  to  secure  to  science  the  fidl  advantage  ofZHscoveria 
in  NaturtU  History,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  MqjeH^t 
Treasury  have  been  pleased  to  mahe  a  liberal  grant  of  money  towards 
defraying'  part  o/the  expenses  o/thefoUowing  important puoUcatumt. 
They  have,  in  consequence,  been  undertaien  om  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  high  patronage  thus  received,  and  are  offered  to  the  public  at  t 
much  lower  price  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pogeible. 

1. 

By  the  Aathority  of  the  Lor^  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
Now  Publishing  in  Royal  Qoarto  Parts,  Price  10s.  each,  with  beaoUfUlT 

Coloured  Plates. 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.S.  SULPHUB, 

Under  the  Command  of 
Captaih  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N.,  CB^  F.R.G.S.,  te. 

Edited  and  Superintended  by  Richard  BRnrausT  Hihds,  Esq^ 

Surgeon,  R.N.,  attached  to  the  Expedition. 
The  extensive  and  protracted  Voyage  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  '*  Snlphv," 
having  been  productive  of  many  new  and  valuable  additions  to  Natonl 
History,  a  number  of  which  are  of  considerable  scientific  interest,  it  li» 
been  determined  to  publish  them  in  a  collected  form,  with  illustratioB 
of  such  as  are  hitherto  new  or  unGgured.  The  collection  has  been  assem- 
bled from  a  variety  of  countries,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  voyage 
prosecuted  along  the  shores  of  North  and  South  America,  among  tbe 
Islands  of  the  PaciGc  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in  the  circumnavigation  o( 
the  globe.  In  many  of  these,  no  doubt,  the  hMlustry  and  research  «f 
previous  navigators  may  have  left  no  very  prominent  objects  unobserved, 
yet  in  others  there  will  for  some  time  remain  abundant  scope  for  tbe 
Naturalist.  Among  the  countries  visited  by  the  "  Sulphur,"  and  whidi 
in  the  present  state  of  science  are  invested  with  more  particular  interest, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Califomias,  Columbia  River,  the  Northwest  coast 
of  America,  the  Feojce  Group  (a  portion  of  the  Friendly  Islands,)  Net 
Zealand,  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  China,  and  Madagascar. 

Animated  by  a  devotion  to  science,  the  following  gentlemen  bare 
liberally  engaged  to  undertake  those  departments  with  which  each  re- 
spectively is  best  acquainted.  The  Mammalia  will  thus  be  described  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gbat;  Birds,  by  Mr.  Gould;  Fish,  by  Dr.  Richardson f 
Crustacea,  by  Mr.  Bell;  SheUs,  by  Mr.  Hinds;  Radiata,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Gray. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. 

I.  The  work  will  extend  to  about  Twelve  Parts,  one  of  which  wil 
appear  on  the  1st  of  every  third  month. 

II.  The  Parts  will  be  published  at  the  uniform  price  of  Ten  ShilUngh 
and  it  is  intended  that  each  department  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
complete  in  itself. 

Six  Parts  of  this  Work  are  now  published,  Parts  1  and  2  oontainitf 
Mammalia,  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray,  and  Parts  3  and  4,  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Gould ;  Part  d.  Ichthyology,  by  Dr.  Richardson :  Part  6.  M oUnna. 
b^lflLT.^.li.!eL\SMi4,  •  «ouBia. 
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2. 

Uniform  with  the  preceding^ 

In  Royal  4to.  Parts,  Price  10s.  and  12b.  each,  containing  on  an  average 
Ten  beautifully  Coloured  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Letterpress. 

illustbahons  of 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OE  SOUTH  AmCA : 

Comprising  Figures  of  all  the  new  species  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Fishes,  obtained  during  the  Expedition  fitted  out  by  "The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Association  fw  exploring  Central  Africa,"  in  the  years  1S34, 
1835,  and  1836,  with  Letterpress  Descriptions,  and  a  Summary  of  African 
Zoology. 

By  Andrew  Smith,  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  and  Director  of  the  Expedition. 

*/  The  whole  of  the  Plates  are  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art, 
-from  the  Original  Drawings  taken  expressly  for  this  work,  and  beautifully 
coloured  after  Nature. 

20  Parts  are  now  published. 
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With  the  Approfcal  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty's  Treasury, 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSESVAnONS 

MADE  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTr S  SHIP  BEAGLE, 
Under  the  Command  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N. 

Part  I.— {Just  Published]  ON  CORAL  FORMATIONS. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  G.S.,  &c. 

In  1  YoL  Svo.,  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood-cuts,  Price  15s. 

bound  in  cloth. 

Part  H.— ON  THE  YOLCANIC  ISLANDS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 

PACIFIC  OCEANS, 

Together  with  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  of  part  of  Australia,  price  10s.  6d.  Demy  Svo.  doth,  with  Map. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  Demy  Svo.,  Illustrated  with  Map, 

Price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Part  IIL— ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.  l^ 
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3. 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.  M.  S.  BEAGLE, 

UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  CAPTAIN  nTZROY,  R.N. 

DURING  THE  YEARS  18S2  TO  1830. 

Edited  and  superintended  by  Charlbs  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Sec.  G.S. 

Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 

Comprising  higfaly-Gnished  representations  of  the  most  novel  and  in- 
teresting objects  in  Natural  History,  collected  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  with  descriptive  Letterpress,  and  a  general  Sketch  of  the  Zoology 
of  the  Southern  Part  of  South  America. 

Figures  are  given  of  many  species  of  animals  hitherto  unknown  or  but 
imperfectly  described,  together  with  an  account  of  their  habits,  ranges> 
and  places  of  habitation. 

The  collections  were  chiefly  made  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Rio  Plata,  in  Patagonia,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Cldli, 
and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  in  the  Pacific. 

THIS  WORK  IS  NOW  COMPLETE, 

And  may  be  had  in  sewed  Parts,  Price  8/.  15^.,  or  in  half  russia  or  cloth 
binding,  at  a  small  addition  to  the  price. 

Nos.  1,7, 8,  and  13, 
FOSSIL  MAl^IMALU. 


By  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

With  a  Geological  Introduction. 

By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  YiP.G.S. 

This  Division  of  the  Work  complete. 
Price  1/.  10s. 
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Nos. 


3,  4,  5,  and  10. 
MAMMALU. 

By  George  R.  Waterhousc,  Esq. 

Curator  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  &c. 

This  Division  of  the  Work  complete, 
Price  1/.  18s. 


Nos.  3,  6,  9,  11,  and  15. 

BIRDS. 

By  John  Gould,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

With  a  Notice  of  their  Habits  and 

Ranges, 
By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  MJk., 

V.P.G.S.,  F.R.S. 
This  Division  of  the  Work  complete. 
Price  2/.  15s. 


Nos.  12,  14,  16,  and  17. 

FISH. 

By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  H JL, 

F.R.S. 
This  Division  of  the  Work  comple(e» 
Price  1/.  14s. 
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No.  18,  19. 

REPTILES. 

By  Thos.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.,  4ic 
Professor  of  Geology,  King's  College. 
This  Division  of  the  Work  complete, 
Price  18s. 
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4. 

Uniform  with  the  preceding. 

THE  BOTAM  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OE  H.M.S.  SDIPHUE. 

Under  the  Command  of 
CAPTAIN  SIR  EDWARD  BELCHER,  R.N.,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c., 

During  the  Years  1836-42. 

Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 

of  the  Admiralty. 

Edited  and  Superintended  by  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  HINDS,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  R.N.,  attached  to  the  Expedition. 

The  Botanical  Descriptions  by  GEORGE  BENTHAM,  Esq. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  and  lY.  are  now  ready,  price  10s.  each,  and  Part  Y. 
will  be  Published  on  the  1st  of  January. 
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In  one  volume,  royal  4to.,  iUustrated  with  59  beautifully  coloured  plates, 

price  63s.,  cloth. 

ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  THE  RECENT  CONCHOLOGY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

With  the  Description  and  Localities  of  all  the  Species, — Marine,  Land, 
and  Fresh  Water.   Drawn  and  Coloured  from  Nature. 

By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  M.K.S. 

Member  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society. 
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In  1  Yol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  a  New  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  Plans  of  the 
Harbour,  and  numerous  Engravings,  Price  lis. 

A  HISTORY  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CALIFORNIA, 

From  their  first  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Climate,  Soil,  Natural  Productions,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &c. ; 
a  full  Yiew  of  the  Missionary  Establishments,  and  condition  of  the  Free 
and  Domesticated  Indians. 

By  Alexander  Forbes,  Esq. 

With  an  Appendix  relating  to  Steam  Navigation  in  the  Pacific. 

"Thif  if  a  very  interesting  and  important  work,  and  will  make  the  public 
well  acquainted  with  an  extensive  country  known  to  Europe  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  yet  its  history,  till  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  has  been 
nearly  a  blank.*'— Sunuat  Txmbs. \^ 
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In  1  Yd.  Svo.,  Price  H%,  doth. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  IN  FRANCE. 

Translated  from  the  Original  of  A.  Mikhailofsk-Danilbfskt,  Aide-de« 
Camp  and  Private  Secretary  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander. 

nioatnted  by  Plans  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Seat  of  War. 

*'  A  work  of  this  deteriptlon,  which  contribotw  n«w  data  for  the  Hilitaiy 
History  of  the  age,  cannot  fail  of  proring  acceptable  to  the  public.  It  is 
written  by  a  well-known  Russian-General ;  and  the  details,  we  fieel  sure,  are 
as  correct  as  they  are  interesting."— Uititbi)  Sbhtiox  Oaz. 

**  Although  the  military  operations  of  the  inrasion  of  France  hare  been 
before  narrated  by  numerous  eye-witnesses,  still  there  is  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  in  the  present  history."— Nayal  axd  Mzultaxt  Qaz* 
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In  2  Yols.,  Post  Svo.,  with  a  New  Map  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Price  \L  4s.  doth  boards. 

CHINA   OPENED; 

Or,  a  Display  of  the  Topography,  History,  Customs,  Manners,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Literature,  Religion,  Jurisprudence,  &c.  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 

*'  We  obtain  firom  these  rolumes  more  information  of  a  practical  kind  than 
from  any  other  publication;  a  closer  view  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Cliinese 
—of  the  public  institutions— the  manufactures — natural  resources — and  liter- 
ature. The  work  in  fact  is  full  of  information,  gathered  with  diligence,  and 
fairly  leaves  the  English  reader  without  any  excuse  for  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject."— Atlas. 

*'  This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  complete,  and  valuable  account  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  tliat  has  yet  been  published."— Suv. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

In  8  Yob.,  Demy  8vo.,  boards,  Price  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  ANCENT  AND  MODEM. 

Comprising  a  Retrospect  of  the  Foreign  Intercourse  and  Trade  with  rhin^- 
niustrated  by  a  New  and  Corrected  Map  of  the  Empire. 

**  We  cordially  recommend  this  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  this 
very  interesting  country."— LowDOir  Review. 

*'  Mr.  Outslaff  has  evidently  combined  industry  with  talent  In  producing  this 
work,  which  far  exceeds  in  Information,  research,  and  apparent  veracity 
I  any   thing  we   bave  before   seen   concerning  this   curious  and  ■twp^]|ir 
I  nation."— LowuoM  'Na"VT%. 
^ — -^ 
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In  demy  8vo.,  with  a  Map  and  Plates.    Fifth  Edition.    Price  3s.  cloth. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  COMPANY, 

From  Personal  Observations  during  a  Residence  there. 
By  the  Hon.  Henrt  William  Petre. 

''  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  sources  of  information  respecting 
New  Zealand,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  Author's  very  fitvonrable  opinion 
of  the  country,  is  his  making  immediate  arrangements  to  return  tiiere 
as  a  Colonist." 

Post  8vo.,  Price  8s.  doth,  with  Maps  and  Plates. 

NEW  ZEALAOT),  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  AM) 
KEW  SOUTH  WALES: 

A  Record  of  recent  Travels  in  these  Colonies,  with  especial  reference  to 
Emigration,  and  the  advantageous  employment  of  Ls^ur  and  CapitaL 

By  R.  6.  Jameson,  Esq. 

"  Mr.  Jameson  is  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  observer,  and  has  made 
good  use  of  his  faculties."— Spbctatob. 
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Just  Published,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

NAEEAXIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  TABIOUS  PASTS 

OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Company's 

Settlements. 

By  Charles  Hbapht. 

**  Of  all  the  Works  about  the  New  Zealand  Settlements,  Mr.  Heaphy's  will 
best  tell  the  inquirer  '  What  they  are  lil^e.' "— Spbctatob. 

"This  is  a  valuable,  unpretending, and  well-written  narrative.  It  contains 
much  useful  information,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  emignute, 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  directory."— Atlas. 


^AMMA'^MMAtfW^IM* 


In  demy  8vo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

NEW  ZEALAND  DESCRIBED, 

A  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Colonization  of  that  Island,  and  on  the  present 
condition  and  Prospects  of  its  Native  Inhabitants. 

By  JoHif  Dcnmore  Lang,  DJD^ 

Principal  of  the  Australian  College,  and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland  in  New  South  Wales. 

"  To  persons  who  may  have  formed  an  idea  of  betaldng  themselves  to  this 
new  asylum,  we  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Lang's  book,  a  seasonable,  authentic, 
and  highly  useful  pamphlet"— Txmbs. 
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In  6  neatly  bound  Volmnes,  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  Valuable  and  Instructive  Present  for  the  Young, 

THE  PARENTS'  CABINET 

OF  AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Each  volume  of  this  useful  and  instructive  little  work  comprises  a 
variety  of  information  on  different  subjects — Natural  History,  Biography, 
Travels,  &c. ;  Tales,  original  and  selected ;  and  animated  Conversations 
on  the  objects  that  daily  surround  young  people. 

The  various  tales  and  subjects  arc  illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 

'*  Every  parent,  at  all  interested  in  bis  children,  mutt  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  suitabie  reading  for  them  in  their  hours  of  amusement. 
This  little  work  presents  these  advantages  in  a  considerable  degree,  as  it  con> 
tains  Just  that  description  of  reading  which  will  be  beneficial  to  young 
diildren."— QuAXTSJiLT  JouRVAL  of  Esuoatxov. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Royal  18mo.,  Price  2s.  6d,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

UTTLE  STORIES  FROM 

THE  PAELOUB  PEINTING-PEESS. 

"  A  very  nice  little  book  for  children.  The  author  has  evidently  been 
familiar  with  ctiildren,  and  brought  himself  to  understand  their  feelingt.  No 
child's  boolc  that  we  have  ever  seen  has  been  so  admirably  levelled  at  their 
capacities  as  this  admirably  written  little  book."— Wbbxly  Chro]cxcx.x. 
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Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  Gs.  cloth. 

THE   JUVENILE   MISCELLANY 

OF  AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTIOxX. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Cuts. 
**  Filled  vUh  amusement  and  instruction  as  its  title  indicates." 

COO&T  JOUMTAL. 
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Twelfth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  an  illustrative  Plate,  Price  6s.  neatly  bound 
in  doth ;  or  9s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

THE  RECTORY  OE  VALEHEAD, 

OR,   THE  EDIFICE   OF  A   HOLY   HOME. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Eyans,  MJk. 

"  Universally  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  this  delightfiil  volume. 
We  believe  no  person  could  read  this  work  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  pious 
and  touching  lessons.  It  is  a  page  taken  from  the  book  of  life,  and  eloquent 
with  all  the  instruction  of  an  excellent  pattern  :  it  is  a  commentary  on  the 
affectionate  warning,  '  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.' 
We  have  not  for  some  time  seen  a  work  we  could  so  deservedly  praise,  or 
so  conscientiously  recommend." — Lits&aat  Gazsttb. 
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The  Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  6s.  cloth. 

THE  HEHGIOUS  HISTORT  OF  MM, 

In  which  Religion  and  Superstition  are  traced  from  their  Source, 

By  D.  MoRisoN. 

How  much  the  contents  of  this  volume  call  for  the  careful  investigation 
of  every  one  in  search  of  Truth,  will  appear  from  the  following  opinions 
selected  from  many. 

"  The  intention  of  this  book  is  not  less  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which 
It  is  written.  It  is  most  instructive,  and  the  tone  of  its  contents  is  in  the 
highest  decree  pious,  without  the  least  tinge  of  puritanism.  The  information 
it  gives  on  the  most  difficult  points  of  biblical  reading  render  it  a  valuable 
book  to  all  who  desire  true  knowledge." — Aqe, 

'^Curious,  industrious,  and  learned,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
public."— LiTSRABT  Oazbttb. 

"  The  plan  of  this  book  was  both  extensive  and  important— embracing  an 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Revelation,  and  its  influence  on  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  mankind ;"  but  "  the  writer  uses  Scripture  as  an  interpreter," 
and  *'  sticks  to  the  literal  text  of  the  six  days."— Spbctatob. 
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Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.  with  an  Blostration,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHISM    AND    REPENTANCE; 

A  SUBJECT  IN  SEASON. 

By  Joseph  Fbarn, 

Author  of  «  Belief  and  Unbelief,  a  Tale  for  the  ScepticaL" 
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Just  Pnblisbed,  Third  Edition,  Price  128.,  8vo.  cloth, 

PHILOSOPHT  AND  EEUGION, 

CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  MUTUAL  BEARING& 
By  the  Rer.  Wiluam  Brown  Galloway,  M.A. 

Also,  recently  Pablished.    By  the  same  Author, 
In  fcap.  8yo.,  Price  59.,  doth. 

THE  VOW  OF  THE  GILEADITE : 

A  LYRIC  NARRATIVE. 

In  1  YoL,  post  Svo.,  Price  88.  doCh. 

THE  CHEISTIAITS  SUlfDAT  COMPAHON ; 

Being  Reflections  in  Prose  and  Yerse  on  the  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel, 
and  Proper  Lessons  for  each  Sunday;  with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
connection. 

By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sargakt. 

**  We  cordially  recommend  this  volume  as  an  acceptable  present  to  be 
made  to  ttie  heads  of  families*  and  also  an  admirable  school  book  to  be  read 
on  Sunday  morning  to  scholars  before  proceeding  to  the  Temple  of  God." 

Chuiich  akd  Statb  Gazxttx. 

"  The  whole  prodnctfon  is  eminently  fitted  to  elevate  the  tone  of  religioai 
feeling,  to  strengthen  in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  rising  generation,  bat  also 
of  the  older  friends  to  our  venerable  ecclesiastical  Institution,  ientiments  of 
firm  and  fervent  attachment  to  the  pnre  faith  and  reformed  worship  established 
in  this  Protestant  country,  and  for  these  reasons  especially  we  recommend  it 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.''— Norfolk  Chbov. 
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Sixth  Edition,  Royal  18mo., 
Price  2s.  6d.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

LETTEES  FROM  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  DAUGHTER, 

AT,  OR  GOING  TO,  SCHOOL. 
Pointing  out  the  duties  towards  her  Maker,  her  Governess,  her  School- 
fellows, and  herself. 
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In  1  Vol.  post  8to.,  Price  8s.  6d.  neatly  bound  in  doUu 

A  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHUECH  OF  CHEIST, 

IN  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 

By  the  Rey.  Charles  Mackenzie,  A.H., 

Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  Head  Master  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  St.  Olave's,  Soothwark. 

''Although  the  author  is  able  and  earnest,  he  is  not  bigoted  or  intolerant." 

LiTB&AKY  GAZBTTS. 

"  It  is  but  an  octavo,  yet  within  its  conreniently  compendious  pages  it 
contains  a  reriew  carefully  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
through  all  the  perils  of  persecution,  dissent,  and  heresy,  by  which  it  has 
been  tried,  as  in  a  furnace,  up  to  its  confirmed  establishment  in  this  country 
at  the  epoch  of  1688."— MoBirxiro  HbraiiD. 


tf^^^i^^N^^«MA^^t#« 


In  1  Vol.  small  8vo.,  Price  7s.  doth  boards. 

THE  IIFE-BOOK  OF  A  LABOUEEB. 

By  a  Working  Clergyman. 

Contents  : — ^The  King's  Heart— Links  of  the  Past— Newnham  Paddex 
and  Ur.  Blnnt — The  Grave  of  Byron — ^The  late  Lady  Hofwe — ^A  Fastidious 
Parish — ^Bishops  and  their  Relatives — ^Lord  Viscoont  Brome — M.  J.  J.  — 
Laud's  Church  Yard— The  Rough  Clergyman — ^The  Tennis  Ball  of  Fortune 
— The  Dying  Request  of  the  Infidel's  Daughter— The  Oergyman  Alche- 
mist^-What  say  you  to  a  Ghost  Story? — Lady  Huntingdon's  resting  Place 
—  Amsby  and  Robert  Hall — The  Deserted  Prophetess — The  Crown 
Prince — Religion  and  Insanity— Dr.  Hawker  and  Urs.  Jordan,  &c.  &c. 

"  It  is  the  pious  offering  of  one  who  may  be  deemed  a  proper  follower 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  good  man,  Legh  Richmond." — Abous. 

"  This  volume  reminds  us  forcibly  of  that  most  delightful  of  all  Uo- 
graphles,  *  The  Doctor,'  to  which  indeed  it  is  little  if  at  all  infisrior.*' 

Ba:Ltk»iKvw. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  THE  BEREAVED, 
AND  CONSOLATION  FOR  THE  MOURNBR. 
In  one  thick  toL  8vo.,  price  15s. 

MOBTAL  LITE ; 

AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOUL  AFTER  DEATH ; 

CONFORMABLE  TO  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

By  Alexander  Copland,  Esq. 

Author  of  <<  The  Existence  of  other  Worlds,"  &c 

"Thlt  able  work  will  aflTord  in  perusal,  to  all  turdTlng  relations,  conso- 
Intion  and  direnion  of  mind  of  the  most  congenial  kind.  It  neither  leads 
the  thoughts  to  dwell  painfully  on  one  idea^-that  of  loss — nor  doea  it  alto- 
gether withdraw  the  mind  Arom  its  contemplation :  an  effort  still  more 
painful.  The  study  of  a  work  like  this,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  gradual^ 
neans  grief  from  its  melaneholy  occupation,  supplies  it  with  the  sweetest 
and  most  cheerful  of  all  balm — thb  happt  cbbtaxvtt  of  RBDmoir,  not 
after  the  lapse  of  vast  ages  of  time,  but  of  the  instant  term  of  mortal  ex- 
istence."—THEOLoaiCAL  RSTIBW. 

Just  published,  price  4s.,  the  Sixth  Edition  of 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DISSENTING  MIKISTER 

**  Our  own  observation  has  shown  us  the  truth  of  the  statement  put  forth 
in  this  well-written  exposure  of  the  tyranny  to  which  the  g^reater  portion  of 
Dissenting  Ministers  are  compelled  to  submit,  and  the  evils  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  Established  Church  would  bring  upon  religion." — Coukt 

JOUKMAL. 

*' We  warmly  recommend  this  most  excellent  work  to  public  notice." 

British  MAOAziirs. 
"  This  volume  is  one  which  strikes  us  as  being  likely  to  make  a  consider- 
able stir  in  the  religious,  high-church,  and  dissenting  world." 

LlTSRART  GazSTTB. 

"Their  mode  of  education  at  the  DisseHting  CoUegeSt  as  they  are  pom- 
pously styled,  is  admirably  shown  up."— Edikbukqh  Evbkisg  Post. 

Second  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  4s.  6d.  doth 
SIX  MONTHS  OF 

A  NEWFOUNDLAND  MISSIONAET'S  JOUENAL. 

By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wix. 

'*  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  volumes  we  have  erer 
read."— Chkistzak  Rbmbmbraitcbr. 

**  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  Journal  to  general  notice ;  it  is  foil 
of  interest.*'— BaiTMv.  'VLko kxiva. 
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THE  CHAPEL,  THE  CHUBCH,  AND  THE  MEETING-HOUSE. 
Recently  published,  in  Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  6s.  bound. 

THE  CHUECH  AOT)  DISSENT, 

Considered  in   their  practical  influence   on 'Individuals,  Society,  the 

Nation,  and  Religion. 

By  Edward  Osler,  Esq. 

**  It  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  whole  range  of  oar  literature,  a 
work  so  admirably  suited  to  the  present  times  as  this  invaluable  little 
volume.  The  searching  test  to  which  the  respective  systems  have  been 
submitted  is  so  complete  and  convincing,  that  the  work  ought  to  be  studied 
by  every  Dissenter  and  Churchman  in  the  Kingdom,  particularly  at  the 
present  religious  crisis."— Cukistian  Review. 

By  the  same  Author. 
In  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo.,  Price  4s.  doth  boards. 

CHUBCH  AND  KING. 

COMPKZBZirO 

I.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT,  considered  in  their  Practical  In- 

fluence, shewing  the  Connexion  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  with 
the  Church;  and  the  Identity  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  with 
Democracy. 

II.  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHED  ON  THE  BIBLE;  or,  the  Doc- 

trines and  Discipline  of  the  Church  shewn  in  the  Order  and  Con- 
nexion of  the  Yearly  Services  appointed  from  the  Scriptures. 

in.  THE  CATECHISM  explained  and  illustrated.    In  connexion  with 
these  appointed  Services. 

IT.  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  on  the  Services  and  Rites  of  the  Church. 
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In  1  thick  Vol.  Demy  8vo.,  Price  15s.  doth  extra. 

THE  FAMILY  SANCTUARY: 

A   FORM  OF  DOMESTIC  DEVOTION  FOR  EVERY  SABBATH 

IN  THE  YEAR ; 

OOVTAXMIVG  9 

The  Collect  of  the  Day;  a  Portion  of  Scripture; 

An  original  Prayer  and  Sermon ;  and  the  Benediction. 

**  The  excellenence  of  the  object  to  which  this  work  it  addressed  will  be 
admitted  by  Christians  of  every  denomination,  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  complete  Book  ov  FAMur  Worship,  and 
may  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  all  families  who  preserve  in  their 
household  the  Christian  practice  of  doxbstxo  dbtotiok.''— Tueolooical 
Rbtiew. 
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In  1  thick  VoL  Demy  8vo.,  Price  lOs.  6d.  neatly  boand  in  dotb. 

SCmPTUEAL  STDDIES: 

ooimtzsivs 
THE  CREATION— THE  CHRISTUN  SCHEME— THE  INNER  SENSE. 

Ry  the  Rev.  William  Hill  Tuckbr,  lf.A^ 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

**  This  is  not  a  work  for  ordinary  readers.  The  author  thinks  for  himself; 
and  so  writes  that  his  readers  must  think  too,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  him.  To  the  sacred  volume,  as  a  reTelatioc  flrom  God,  he  pavs 
uniform  and  entire  deference— and  tlie  thoughtful  and  prayerful  reader  will 
soon  And  that  he  has  not  the  thinkings  of  a  common-plaee  mind  befora 
him."— Mbthodzst  Maoazixb. 


SOCIAL  EVILS  AND  THEIE  EEMEDY : 

A  SERIES  OF  NARRATIVES. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatleb,  MJL 

The  First  Number,  entitled  <<TnE  Hechanic/'  was  prononnoed  to  be 
« One  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  publications  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press." 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  the  different  lumbers 

Price  is,  (k/.  each. 


II.  The  Lady  and  the  Lady's  Uaid. 

III.  The  Pastor  of  Dronfells. 

IV.  The  Labourer  and  his  Wife. 

V.  The  Country  Town. 


VI.    Live  and  Let  Live ;  or,  the 

Manchester  Weavers. 
VIL  The  Soldier. 
VIU.  The  Lcaside  Farm. 


Every  two  consecutive  Numbers  form  a  Volume,  which  may  be  procured 

neatly  bound,  Price  4s.  each. 

**  The  design  of  Mr.  Tayler  Is  praiseworthy ;  his  object  being  to  coun- 
teract, by  a  series  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  power  and  necessity  of  relidon 
in  the  daily  and  hourly  concerns  of  life,  *  the  confusion  of  error  with  taith 

in  21XBS  21AB.TIV1LAV&  EXTBBTAIVZXa  BTOBISS.'" 
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Author  of  <<Uat  tou  Like  it/'  &c.  &c. 

EECOEDS  OE  A  GOOD  MAN'S  LIFE. 

Eighth  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  small  8vo.,  Price  7s.  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

"  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  perosal  of  all  those  who 
desire  instruction  blended  with  amusement.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  breathes 
through  every  page;  and  whilst  the  innocent  recreation  of  the  reader  is 
amply  consulted,  his  motives  to  virtue  and  morality  receive  an  additional  sti- 
mulus.''—Moitthlt  Revibw. 

MONTAGUE ;  OB,  IS  THIS  BELIGION  ? 

A  PAGE  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WORLD. 

New  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.,  Illustrated,  Price  6$.  cloth,  and  9s.  morocco  extra. 

*'To  Christian  parents  we  recommend  the  work,  as  admirably  adapted 
to  remind  them  of  their  important  duties  and  their  awful  responsibility ;  and 
to  our  young  readers,  as  affording  them  much  excellent  advice  and  example* 
«nd  displaying  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  high  rewards  of  filial  obedience." 

Chsistian  Monitor. 

A  VOLUME   OF   SEEMONS, 

ON  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTUNITY. 

Second  Edition,  Demy  12mo.,  Price  5s.  boards. 

"Well  meriting  a  high  rank  among  the  pious  labours  of  the  ministry, 
is  this  simple  but  admirable  volume ;  directed  to  instruct  and  improve  even 
the  most  ignorant ;  while  it  reflects  lustre  on  the  Christian  motives  of  its 
amiable  author,  it  at  the  same  time  does  honour  to  his  talents." 

LXTSBAAT  OaZBTTB. 

LEGENDS  tM  RECORDS.  CHIEFLT  HISTORICAI. 

Contents: Lucy — Lorenzo;  or,  a  Vision  of  Conscience — The 

Lady  Lisle  —  Fulgenlius  and  Meta  —  Anne  of  Oeves;  or,  Katharine 
Howard — George  the  Third — The  Lady  Russell — Guyon  of  Marseilles — 
The  Earl  of  Strafford — Donna  Francesca — Joan  of  Kent — ^The  Lady  Anne 
Carr — ^The  Son  and  Heir— Leonora. 

In  Post  8vo.,  beautifully  Illustrated,  Price  lOs.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

THE  CmUi  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Price  Ss.  neatly  half-bound. 

"  These  are  truly  Cliristlan  Parents'  Books,  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the 
rising  generation  if  their  instructors  and  tutors  would  put  these  admirable 
works  of  Mr.  Tayler  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  while  their  tender  minds 
are  yet  open  to  receive  the  good  impresfioni  which  they  are  so  well  calco- 
lated  to  convey.*'— CHRiSTiAir  Moirzxox. 


BOOKS  rOB  THE  USE  OF  THE  BLIND, 

Printed  with  a  very  distinct  Raited  Roman  Letter,  adapted  to  their 

touch, 

£    $,    d. 

THE  BIBLE,  15  Vols .800 

•«•  Any  Volume  separately: — 

«.   d» 
Vol.    1,  Genesis 10    0 

—  2,  Exodus  and  Leviticus 13    0 

—  3,  Numbers 9    0 

—  4,  Deuteronomy 7    6 

—  5,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth 10    0 

—  6,  Samuel 110 

—  7,  Kings 110 

—  8,  Chronicles 11    0 

—  9,  Job,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 9    0 

—  10.  Psahns 13    0 

—  11,  Proverbs,  Ecclcsiastes,  Song  of  Solomon  and 

Esther 8  6 

—  12,  Isaiah 10  6 

-— 13,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations 11  0 

—  li,  Ezekiel 10  0 

—  15,  Daniel,  to  the  end 11  0 

The  Four  Gospels — Matthew  and  Luke  5s.  Gd.  each ;  John  4s.  6d. ;  Mark 
4s.,  separately. 

The  Church  of  England  Catechism OlO 

Church  of  Scotland  Shorter  Catechism 0    2    6 

Selections  from  Eminent  Authors 016 

Selections  qf  Sacred  Poetry,  with  Tunes 0    2    0 

Arithmetical  Boards 0  10    6 

Map  of  England  and  Wales O20 

Ruth  and  James 026 

Report  and  Statement  of  Education O20 

Specimens  of  Printing  Type 026 

First  Book  of  Lessons 0     10 

Second  Book  of  Lessons O20 

A  Selection  of  JEsop's  Fables,  with  Woodcuts 0    2    0 

Lessons  on  Religion  and  Prayer ,     .  o     16 

Lessons  on  Natural  Religion  . '.    .     .020 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 056 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephcsians  and  Galatians 0    3    0 

The  New  Testament,  complete,  4  vols,  bound 2    0    0 

The  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  2  vols 0  16    0 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Services 0    2 

The  History  of  the  Bible O20 

Musical  Catechism,  with  Tunes 0     36 

English  Grammar 0     50 

Tod's  Lectures,  vol.  1  and  2,  each 0     20 

Description  of  London  by  Chambers 0    36 

Meditations  on  the  Sacrament       040 

The  Blind  ma^  no^  be  taught  to  read  with  ease  and  facility  not  only  at 
^\xqo\,\>mV.Vs  >\y«a  Q^vilmtid&  at  home. 
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)  Second  Edition,  Post  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 


THE  ENGHSH  MASTER  j 

OB, 

STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  REASONING  AND  COMPOSITION: 

Exhibiting  an  Analytical  View  of  the  English  Language,  of  the  Human 
Mind,  and  of  the  Principles  of  Gne  Writing. 

By  William  Banks,  Private  Teacher  of  Composition,  Intellectual 

Philosophy,  &c. 

**  We  have  examined  with  care  and  pleasure  this  raluable  treatise  of 
Mr.  Banks,  and  strenuously  recommend  the  voliune  as  one  of  all  others 
most  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  English  student." 

Wesklt  Review. 


Third  Edition,  Demy  12mo.,  Price  3s.  bound/ 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

With  the  Principles  of  Logarithms.  Compiled  for  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

By  Richard  Frederick  Clarke,  Teacher. 

"The  great  object  attained  in  this  excellent  work  Is  a  most  Judicious 
abridgment  of  the  labour  of  teaching  and  learning  every  branch  of  Arith- 
metic, by  rendering  the  Rules  and  Explanations  so  very  simple  and  intel- 
ligible, tliat  the  study  becomes  a  pleasure,  instead  of  a  task,  to  the  youthful 
pupil." 


i^kMMA^I#«A^^^^MAA^«a' 


24mo.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  GRAMMABMj 

OR, 

THE  ENGLISH  WRITER  AND  SPEAKER'S  ASSISTANT: 

C0HPRI8INO 


Made  easy  to  Foreigners,  with  Instances  of  their  Misuse  on  the  part  of 

the  Natives  of  England. 

ALSO 

SCOTTZCZ8MS4 

Designed  to  correct  Improprieties  of  Speech  and  Writing. 

By  James  Beattib,  LL.D. 
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ISmo^  Price  Is.  6d.  bound. 
A  NEW 

SPELLING-BOOK  OF  THE  ENGHSH  LANGUAGE; 

covTAururo 

AU  the  Monosyllables:  a  copioas  selection  of  Polysyllables,  carefally  ar- 
ranged and  accented ;  Progressive  Lessons,  chiefly  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; a  list  of  words  of  various  Meanings;  a  short  Bible  Catechism; 
Questions  on  Scripture  History;  and  School  Prayers. 

By  J.  S.  UooBB,  Master  of  the  Brewers'  Company's  School. 

Recently  published  in  Demy  12mo.,  Price  5s.  bound  in  cloth. 
A  BOOK  FOR  THE  COU!mNG-HOUSE  AND  PRIVATE  DESK. 

ABITHMETIC  UNVEEED : 

Being  a  Series  of  Tables  and  Ruks,  whereby  most  of  the  calculations  in 
business  may  be  either  mentally  performed,  or  so  abridged  as  to  save  half 
the  time  usually  employed.  To  which  are  annexed  a  Multiplication  Table 
extended  to  SOO  times  200,  and  Tables  of  Interest  on  an  improved  pUn. 
The  whole  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  first  merchant  and  most  humble 
trader. 

By  James  McDowall,  Accountant. 
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In  1  Vol.,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  12s.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF 

The  Honourable  East  India  Company's 

FIEST  MADRAS  EUBOPEAN  REGIMENT; 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Independent  Companies 
in  1645,  their  formation  into  a  Regiment  in  1748,  and  its  subseouent 
Services  to  1^^.  ^ 

— — ^ 
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In  1  Vol,  Post  8vo,  Price  9s.  doUi  lettered. 

THE  MAMEBS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  DsDIA ; 

Induding  Scenes  at  the  Uofassil  Stations,  interspersed  with  Characteristic 
Tales  and  Anecdotes :  to  which  is  added 

A  GUIDE  TO  CADETS 

And  other  Young  Gentlemen,  during  their  first  Years'  Residence  in  India. 

By  Mrs.  Major  Clemons. 

**  We  need  not  recommend  this  book;  the  space  we  have  given  to  it  it  an 
ample  proof  of  the  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  in  its  penisaL  We  earnestly 
advise  every  person  interested  in  India  to  read  it." — Atlas. 
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Just  published,  royal  ISmo.,  price  is.,  doth  gilt. 

GEISELDAj 

A  Dramatic  Poem, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Halm. 

By  Q.  E.  D. 

"  An  el^ant  translation  of  an  elegant  German  Poem."— ATHSNiEDX. 

*'  In  conclusion,  we  would  strongly  recommend  'Griselda'  to  our  readers ; 
assuring  them  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  will  not  easily  meet  with  anything 
so  deserving  of  popularity,  either  firom  the  purity  of  the  style,  the  interest  of 
the  story,  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  the  easy  flow  of  the  ryhme,  or  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language."— FoBBiGH  avd  Colokial  Quastbblt  Bbyibw. 

lost  Published,  in  Demy  8vo.,  Price  lOs.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth. 

THE   COLUMBIAD. 

A  Poem  in  Four  Parts. 
By  Archibald  Tucker  Ritchib,  Esq. 

Comprising  geographical  slcetches  and  a  narrative  of  iiaatical  adren- 
tnres  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  including  the  perils  of  a  storm,  and  provi« 
dential  escape  from  shipwreck ;  with  meditations  on  a  future  state.         ^^ 
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Just  Published,  in  Demy  8vo.,  Price  6s.  bound. 

DATS  IN  THE  EAST. 

A  Poem  in  two  Cantos,  descriptive  of  Scenery  in  India,  the  departure 
from  Home,  the  Voyage,  and  subsequent  Career  of  an  Officer  in  the 
East  India  Company's  Army. 

By  James  Henrt  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Marble  Hill ; 

Lieutenant  Bombay  Engineers ;  Member  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

"  The  stanzas  of  Mr.  Burke  bespeak  at  once  high  feeling,  a  vigorous  cul- 
tirated  intelligence,  and  delicate  poetic  taste."— MoBirxiro  Hb&ald. 


In  post  8vo,  in  sewed  cover,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ALMANACK, 

CIVIL,  MIUTARY,  AND  COMMERCLIL 

DIEECTORY 

For  1845. 

The  HOME  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Almanack  will  comprise— I.  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  ;  including  the  Government  offices  and  the  India 
House ;  together  with  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  educational  studies, 
requisite  for  obtaining  civil  appointments,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
those  appointments,  from  the  commencing  salary  to  the  retiring  allowance. 

II.  Military  and  Marine;  including  information  of  a  similar  kind  re- 
specting these  services,  and  the  Home  Establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company.  III.  Commercial;  containing  lists  of  Merchants,  Agents, 
Associations,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  likewise  the  trades 
connected  with  India  and  the  Colonies;  and  tariff  of  Indian  and  colonial 
produce. 

The  EAST  INDUN  AND  COLONUL  DEPARTMENT  wiU  embrac^- 
I.  CiTiL :  The  Government  Lists  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  lists  of  Civil  Servants  and  their  appointments,  and  of  Judicial 
Establishments,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Benefit  Funds.  II.  Mili- 
FART:  Staff  and  Field  Officers;  distribution  of  the  Army,  indading  the 
Royal  Troops;  Ecclesiastical  Establishment;  and  all  Benefit  Funds. 

III.  Commercial:  List  of  Mercantile  Firms,  Banks,  Insurance  Com- 
panies, Public  Institutions,  &c.,  in  India  and  the  Colonies;  with  the 
reftpecl\velax\tS%,  ttud  Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  Measures,  die,  and 
other  mVsce\iaTieo\i&  vn\nrBi^>:\^ti. 
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Vow  Vvbllsliliifff  in  Quarterly  voInmeB* 

THE 

WORKS  OF  0.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

PHce  8s,  doth,  handsomely  printed  in  medium  8tH>, 

and  illustrated. 

This  sew  and  attractive  Series  of  Mb.  James'  Works  commenced 

on  the  Ist  July,  1844,  and  the  following  Tolomes  have  been 

already  published : — 

On  July  1st,  1844,  Vol.  I.,  containing  «  THE  GIPSY." 

On  Oct  1st,  1844,  Vol.  II.,  containing  »« MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 
OR,  The  Revolt  of  Ghent." 

On  Jan.  1st,  1845,  VoL  III.,  containing  «  THE   HUGUENOT ; 
A  Tale  of  the  French  Protestants." 

%*  The  Third  Volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Illustration, 
a  new  and  highly-finished  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

^  On  April  1st  will  Be  published. 

Vol.  IV.,  containing  "  ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND ;  or,  The  Datb 
OF  Henrt  Quatre." 

And  on  July  Ist, 

Vol.  v.,  containing  "  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS ;  or.  The  Brothers 
IN  Arms."      

"  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  of  Comhill,  have  just  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  N^  Edition  of  the  Works  of  this  gentleman,  which  has  the  advantage  of  the 
latest  revisions  and  corrections  of  the  author.  .  .  .  The  present  edition  is  well 
got  up,  there  are  few  errata,  the  type  is  clear,  sharp,  and  legible,  and  the  size  of 
tiie  volume  convenient  for  the  reader,  and  appropriate  for  the  shelves  of  a  book- 
case. The  books  will  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  collections  of  readers  of 
modem  literature  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong." — Timest  Aug.  17th,  1844. 

**  We  are  g^  to  see  our  prognostication  respecting  the  New  Edition  of  Her. 
James'  Works,  more  than  ftilfilled  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  a  very  large  first 
edition,  and  a  second  in  the  course  of  speedy  disappearance.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  with  a  writer  whose  vraisemblance  is  always  so  perfect ;  and  even  what  he 
invents  so  like  truth,  that  we  ttjo.  never  fancy  we  are  reading  fiction,  nor  indeed 
are  we,  in  the  historical  portions  of  his  publications,— and  these  form  the  ftr 
greater  division,— which  ape  idl  drawn  from  diligent  research,  deep  study,  and 
elaborate  comparison."— Xt'/«ra9^  Gazette^  Aug.  8th,  1844. 

'*  Mr.  James  is  a  pure  and  pleasing  writer,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his 
works  are  now  to  be  thrown  Into  a  handy,  handsome,  and  accessible  shape.** — 
Scotsman,  July  13th,  1844. 

**  This  is  a  ihoBt  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  this  popular  author,  con- 
venient in  size,  and  handsome  in  appearance.  It,  moreover,  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author, — no  smaU  recommendations, 
since,  the  generality  of  Mr.  James'  Works  being  connected  with  history,  a  careftil 
perural  of  his  productions  increases  their  value,  and  renders  them  a  source  of 
amusement,  throo^  the  medium  of  instruction." — Atlas,  Oct.  20th,  1844. 

*'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  sudi  volumes  are  being  published  at  a  price 
which  will  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  and  we  shall  find, 
as  the  result  of  tUs  movement,  that  tradesmen  and  others  will  flimish  their  book- 
shelves with  good  and  select  works,  instead  of  subscribing  to  circulating  libraries. 
.  .  .  We  learn  it  is  the  publishers'  intention  to  continue  the  volumes  until  all  the 
•nthor's  works  are  republished  in  this  style.**— P^ymou/A  Herald. 

LOJJDON: 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  CO^^ISSA.. 

SDINBURGE:  BELL  k  BR ADFtlTB.— TiTTBLXR  •.  5 .  CVS^KSSSS<^« 
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